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PREFACE. 


The  rapid  iocrease  of  population,  tbe  growing  tendency  to  a 
sabdivision  of  vast  boundaries  of  land  int^  smaller  farms,  and 
the  wonderful  enhancement  in  value  of  landed  estates,  make  all 
questions  affecting,  or  in  anywise  appertaining  to,  this  class  of, 
property,  of  transcendant  importance  at  the  present  time ;  while 
increasing  wealth,  pn^ress,  and  improvement  stimulate  inquiry 
into  our  land-titles, — the  modes  by  which  they  may  be  acquired 
or  lost. 

The  l^al  practitioner  is  confronted  daily  with  questions  rela- 
tive to  real  estate,  a  proper  and  satisfactory  solution  of  which 
requires  no  little  amount  of  studious  labor  and  learning.  To 
constitute  a  lawyer  a  safe  Uffol  adviser,  he  must  first  acquire  a- 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  law.  In  his  profes- 
sional consultation,  the  lawyer  is  inclined,  almost  intuitively,  to 
ask  himself  the  question,  what  is  the  law  of  the  case, — what 
would  be  the  result  of  a  trial  under  the  proper  issues  involving 
the  questions  propounded  by  hie  client  ?  If  the  client  should  be 
the  claimant  of  land,  the  possession  of  which  has  been  usurped 
by  another  without  riffht,  it  is  necessary  that  be  should  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  ejectment,  or  tbe  action  to  recover  land,  io 
which  is  involved  the  numerous  questions  arising  out  of  the  sub- 
jects of  grants,  deeds,  boundaries,  limitations,  lappage,  color  of 
title,  estoppel,  notice,  execution  and  judicial  sales,  presumptions 
of  law,  pleading,  evidence,  etc.  The  client  may  wish  to  invoke 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  enforce  a  trust,  obtain 
relief  on  account  i^  fraud,  oi  to  determine  the  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  tbe  wife  in  her  separate  estate,  and  other  questions  of  a 
kindred  character.  If  so,  the  principles  of  equitable  jurispru- 
dence must  be  understood.  Both  in  the  officeof  consultation  and 
on  tbe  trial,  questions,  numerous,  intricate,  and  far-reachiug  in 
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their  effect,  are  presented  daily,  so  that  the  lawyer  must  be  "armed 
and  equipped"  for  these  profeasional  battles. 

The  great  secret  of  success  at  the  bar  is  a  thorough  preparation 
/or  trial.  The  lawyer  who  cornea  to  the  trial  of  a  cause,  and  then 
has  to  prepare  his  case,  need  not  be  disappointed  if,  in  the  future, 
the  client  employs  auotber  of  more  studious  and  business  habits. 

Upon  each  of  the  subjects  herein  indicated  volumes  have  been 
written,  the  purchase  and  examination  of  which  require  vast 
expense  and  labor.  It  occurred  to  the  author,  many  years  ago, 
that,  as  real  property  controversies  in  this  country  constitute  such 
a  vast  and  important  part  of  the  business  of  the  courts,  both  of  law 
and  equity,  that  a  work  of  an  elementary  character,  confined  to 
this  species  of  property  alone,  in  which  all  the  practical,  leading 
questions  were  condensed  into  smaller  space,  would  be  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  both  bar  and  bench.  The  result,  as  it  seemed, 
would  be  to  concentrate  the  professional  mind  upon  the  more 
universally  applied  rules  of  law  and  practice,  ignoring,  to  some 
extent,  all  that  has  been  abrogated,  become  obsolete  and  unneces- 
sary, except  as  a  matter  of  historical,  judicial  learning.  As  these 
chief  foundation  principles  have  been  applied  and  illustrated  by 
the  courts  of  highest  and  last  resort  in  the  several  States  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  England,  it  seemed  highly  important  to 
have  these  adjudications  collated,  with  extended  annotations  of 
the  same,  thereby  saving  labor,  and  forming  a  valuable  and  com- 
plete brief  upon  a  vast  number  of  legal  questions.  With  the^e 
impressions  and  objects  in  view  the  author  has  attempted,  in  the 
volume  now  offered  to  the  profession,  to  at  least  approximate 
some  of  these  desirable  results.  Such  an  undertaking  appeared 
more  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  vast  legislative  changes, 
both  in  England  and  America,  within  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time. 

In  England,  and  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  jurisdic- 
tions of  courts  of  law  and  equity  have  been  blended.  CJianges 
have  been  made  in  the  statutes  of  limitations,  while  changes  of  a 
most  radical  character  have  been  made  respecting  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  husband  and  wife,  their  dealings  with  each  other, 
the  separate  estate  of  the  wife,  the  right  of  dower,  etc.  Prior  to 
this  legislation  the  separate  estate  of  the  wife  was  mc»t  usually 
created  by  deed,  will,  or  settlement ;  but  now,  in  consequence  of 
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either  t^islative  enactments  or  constitutional  provisions,  all  the 
property  of  the  wife  is  converted  into  a  separate  estate — a  ^afu- 
tory  separate  estate.  As  to  what  are  the  effects  of  these  acts  uix>n 
the  marital  rights  of  the  husband,  upon  the  power  of  the  wife 
over  the  same,  and  the  modes  of  charging  it  with  her  debts,  con- 
tracts, and  obligations,  man;  nice  and  difficult  questions  have 
arisen.  Some  of  the  States  have  the  i-ommon-law  dower,  while 
the  greater  number  have  a  fsfatatory  dower. 

In  regard  to  code  procedure.  New  York,  perhaps,  set  the  firsit 
complete  example  of  the  code  system,  from  which  many  others 
have  been  copied.  Some  of  the  States  never  did  follow  the  regu- 
lar common-law  pleading,  but  adopted  a  code  at  the  beginning. 
Others  of  the  States  adnpfeda  code  procedureata  later  date,  some 
aa  late  as  the  year  1868,  and  perhajis  later.  For  a  time  some  of 
these  codes  tended  in  the  direction  of  confusion  and  nnoertainty; 
bat  the  courts,  in  conelruivg  their  provisions  aw-ording  to  long- 
established  principles,  have  "poured  on  the  light;"  the  profes- 
sion and  the  country  have  become  more  reconciled  to  these  inno- 
vations (as  they  were  considered  by  many).  Indeed,  the  bar  and 
the  court  took  a  sort  of  "  score  "  at  this  code  system ;  yet,  on  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  pleading,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  and  a  continual  resort  to  first  "  landmarks,"  the  diffi- 
culties have  been  lessened  each  year.  In  fact,  the  blending  of  the 
courts  of  law  and  equity  has  had  the  eSect  to  retain  both  systans. 
Radical  chauges  in  forms  and  procedure  have  been  made;  but 
the  more  general  and  elementary  rules  and  principles  of  law  re- 
main untouched.  The  courts  in  the  several  States  (and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  the  same  change 
in  the  District  of  Columbia)  have  held  that  the  abolishment  of 
the  old  action  of  ejectment  has  not  destroyed  the  advantages  per- 
taining to  such  action,  nor  essentially  changed  the  fundamental 
rules  of  law  by  which  the  old  action  was  governe<l,  the  chauges 
having  l)een  mostly  in  reference  to  the  ])leadings.  It  is  a  great 
error  to  suppose  that  the  new  system,  by  which  the  jurisdictions 
are  united,  and  the  former  pleadings  dispensed  with,  that  the 
aeiejice  of  pleading  has  been  rendered  obsolete,  or  that  a  kuowl- 
edge  of  equitable  jurisprudence  has  been  rendered  unnecessary  ; 
OD  the  contrary,  a  more  tharoiigh  knowledge  of  the  same  is  re- 
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quired,  in  order  to  understand  tbe  new  procedure,  and  to  make 
its  application  efTectual  and  harmonious. 

In  the  progress  of  this  treatise  the  author  has  made  an  honest 
aud  laborious  effort  to  adapt  the  work  to  this  new  legislation. 
The  latest  adjudications  of  the  several  States  aud  of  England 
have  been  collected,  down  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  A  large 
number  of  individual  cases  have  been  discussed  by  name,  in  order 
to  more  fully  illustrate  some  important  principle  involved,  at 
the  same  time  opposite  and  conflicting  views  of  the  courts  are 
given.  In 'several  instances  he  has  attempted  to  give  the  reason 
and  pbilosophy  of  certain  rules  of  law  and  evidence,  and  the 
modifications  and  exceptionn  to  snol)  general  rules  have  been 
traced  and  designated.  Very  few  positions  have  been  taken 
without  a  reference  to  one  or  more  cases  to  support  the  eame ;  for, 
as  has  been  pertinently  said,  "  aside  from  the  higher  functions  of 
a  treatise,  that  of  aesimtlating  the  law,  and  presenting  it  in  a 
homogeneous,  synthetical  form,  of  value  chiefly  to  the  lawgiver 
and  philosopher,  and  it  may  be  to  the  studept  wrestling  with 
elementary  principles,  it  should  perform  the  bnmbler,  but  to  the 
practitioner  infinitely  more  important,  task  of  pointing  out  not 
only  what  the  law  is  in  detail,  but  also  in  what  State  aud  by  what 
court  it  has  been  so  announced.  To  him  it  is  of  little  advantage 
to  know  that  ''in  some  State"  the  law  is  thus  and  so,  unless  he 
cau  show  which  States  are  included,  and  whether  it  is  so  held 
under  a  peculiar  statute,  or  the  English  or  American  common 
law." 

Indeed,  "  the  doctrine  of  store  dedme  is  an  inherent  element  of 
our  legal  system,  either  American  or  English.  The  law  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  light  of  antecedent  adjudications.  Statutes  are 
eonstrued,  the  common  law  announced,  and,  where  both  are  silent, 
tbe  law  of  the  case  laid  down  by  Judges  and  chancellors  upon 
every  issue  properly  presented  before  them ;  and  every  point  so 
decided  is  thenceforth  the  law  of  the  land  until  reversed  or  modi- 
fied by  a  competent  court  of  last  resort.  A  text-book  in  America, 
on  a  subject  so  thoroughly  American  in  its  development,  and  so 
fruitful  of  new  ideas,  asserting  their  independence  of  the  English 
common  law,  and  constituting  an  American  oommon  law  instead, 
is  useful  to  the  practitioner  only  in  so  far  as  it  guides  him  to  the 
source  of  this  new  law.    What  he  needs  to  enable  him  to  reliably 
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advise  bis  clients,  or  insure  Buccese  in  the  forum,  is  less  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  statute,  of  the  English  common  law,  or  even  of 
the  ipse  dixU  of  a  standard  author  on  the  eabject  in  question,  than 
to  be  able  to  point  out  what  has  been  decided  by  the  courts  in  tlie 
State  of  the  forum,  or  in  a  sister  State,  or  by  a  Federal  court, 
upon  such  point,  or  upon  an  analogous  or  cognate  subject.  Have 
be  ever  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  precise  meaning  of  the  statute, 
understand  he  ever  so  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  the  standard 
author,  or  the  common  law,  the  advice  to  his  clients  cannot  be 
safely  based  on  such  knowledge  alone,  for  in  the  forum  the  chances 
are  that  all  those  authorities  will  succumb  to  the  citation  of  a  late 
decision  of  some  American  court.  Unless,  then,  the  American 
text-book  cite  or  quote  the  authority  upon  which  it  asserts  any 
proposition,  its  chief  utility  will  be  lost  to  the  practitioner,"  A 
writer,  speaking  of  substantive  law,  says :  "  It  consists  of  legal 
principles,  lying  above,  and  beneath,  and  around,  and  amid  the 
deci^ons." 

Daring  the  several  years  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  the  author  has  had  free  access  to  the  Law  Library  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  spared  no  pains  in  sifting  and  col- 
lecting the  numerous  authorities,  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  encouragement  thus  far  received,  from  so  lai^  a  number  of 
the  profession,  tends  greatly  to  alleviate  the  apprehension  felt  at 
the  banning  of  this  eflbrt;  and,  fully  conscious  of  some  defects 
and  errors,  this  volume  is  submitted  to  the  public^  with  the  hope 
that  at  least  aoTne  good  has  been  done  within  the  range  contem- 
plated in  the  enterprise. 

W.  H.  Malone. 
jIaBBvnxE,  N,  C,  July,  1883. 
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REAL  PROPERTY  TRIALS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ACnON  OF  EJECTMENT. 

In  a  treatise  od  real  property  trials  the  action  of  ejectment,  in 
some  or  all  of  ita  forms  and  changes,  must  necesnarilj  have  a 
conspicuous  position.  la  order  to  better  understand  the  legal 
remedies  to  recover  land,  employed  at  the  present  day,  the  form, 
nature,  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  teahnical  action  of 
geetmad  abonld  be  thoroaf;hIy  understood. 

In  the  early  ages  of  £urope,  when  the  public  wealth  consisted 
mostly  of  lands,  the  importance  and  necessity  for  some  remedy  to 
recover  tJiat  possession  which  was  lost  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the 
trespasser,  was  felt  and  acknowledged. 

The  difference  between  personal  and  real  property  necessarily 
lequired  a  different  kind  of  action  and  adiSerent  mode  of  redress. 
In  the  case  of  goods  and  chattels,  if  taken  away  and  destroyed, 
the  remedy  was  by  an  action  against  the  person  of  the  trespasser, 
and  all  he  could  recover  was  compensation  in  money,  by  way  of 
damages,  or  in  some  article  of  equal  value.*  While  in  the  case 
of  Und,  if  the  owner  be  gected  the  land  remained  where  it  was, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  be  redored  to  the  possession  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  appropriate  remedy.  The  great  feudal  system  was 
introduced  into  England  by  the  ICorman  Conquest  in  the  eleventh 
century,  which  continned  until  the  resturation  of  Charles  II., 
during  which  period  the  disputes  about  land  were  almost  entirely 
between  lords  and  tenants,  and  but  little  attention  had  been  given 
to  oontroversiea  respecting  the  absolute  title  to  the  same.  What 
is  known  as  the  feu^l  eysUm  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 

«  Williau^B  Lftw  of  Real  Ftepeitr. 
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northero  nations,  whocame  from  the  forests  of  Qermany  and  over- 
turned the  Roman  Empire  and  established  themselves  in  the 
southern  partn  of  Europe ;  it  is  said  the  Danes  and  Bazona,  who 
at  different  periods  before  the  Norman  Conquest  were  "swarms 
from  the  northern  hive." 

The  Saxons,  on  taking  possession  of  England,  exterminated 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  established  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms. The  French  nation,too,  had  their  origin  from  a  tribe  of  Ger- 
mans, who  are  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Rhine  under  Clovis, 
alwut  the  year  481,  and  settled  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
France.  The  codes  of  laws  by  which  the  German  tribes  were 
governed  were  generally  formed  by  their  several  great  military 
leaders  and  chiefs.  What  is  known  as  the  Salic  law,  is  snp- 
poaed  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifth  century,  and  was  but  the 
embodiment  of  laws  made  by  their  chiefs  and  lords. 

In  those  early  periods,  war  and  conquent  were  the  chief  occupa- 
tions of  mankind ;  agricultural  pursuits  were  almost  unknown ; 
consequently  the  true  value  of  landed  estates  was  not  rec(^nized. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  early  French  monarchs,  it  was  usual  for 
the  nation  to  meet  in  general  assembly  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
make  ordinances  which  acquired  the  force  of  law.  France  was 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  what  were  called  seigniories,  whose 
lords  acknowledged  a  feudal  dependency  on  the  monarch. 

Normandy  was  a  province  in  the  southern  part  of  France,  and 
was  ceded  to  a  ruler  by  the  name  of  RolJo  in  the  year  912,  but 
to  be  held  of  the  crown  of  France  by  homage  and  fealty.  Nor- 
mandy up  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest  having  been  disturbed  less 
by  the  wars  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  than  most  of  the 
provinces  of  France,  suffered  less  from  the  mixture  with  the 
canon  and  civil  law,  consequently  preserved  most  of  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  ancestry.  The  battle  of  Hastings  completed 
the  conquest  by  William  of  Normandy,  known  in  history  as  the 
Norman  Conquest,  by  which  England  was  under  the  control  of 
this  daring  leader  and  his  followers. 

The  customary  laws  of  the.  province  of  Normandy  were  im- 
mediately introduced  into  England,  from  which  the  ancient  laws  of 
England  are  derived,  and  from  which  we  trace  the  origin  of  many 
rules  as  to  real  property  now  enforced  in  the  American  States. 
During  this  period  there  were  only  two  tenures,  or   modes  of 
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holding  real  property  apoD  the  Continent,  which  were  called 
tUlodial  and  feudal.  AUodial  lands  were  those  whereof  the  owner 
had  the  complete  and  absolute  property,  free  from  all  conditions 
of  servitude  to  any  particular  lord.  This  allodial  title' was  of 
the  nature  of  our  fee  simple  title  at  the  present  day.  Some  of 
the  ancient  law  writers  in  France  say  that  the  word  allodium  is 
derived  from  log,  which  signifies  lot.  That  is  to  say,  when  a  con- 
quest was  made  hy  a  daring  leader  and  bis  followers,  the  lands 
were  often  distributed  by  lot  among  the  chief  followers,  accord- 
ing to  rank  and  service,  who  took  the  absolute  control  of  the 
same,  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  a  freeholder.  This  tenure 
therefore  was  called  allodial. 

The  Feudal  Tenure. — "  A  feud,"  says  Mr.  Cruise, "  was  a  tract 
of  land  acquired  by  the  voluntary  and  gratuitous  donation  of  a 
superior;  and  lieldoo  condition  of  fidelity  and  certain  services, 
which  were,  in  general,  of  a  military  nature.  The  tenure  of  the 
feudatory  was  of  the  moat  precarious  kind,  dej^nding  entirely 
on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  person  who  granted  it." 

But,  as  we  shall  see,  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  mutual 
interests  of  the  ]>artie8,  required  that  certain  obligations  should 
exist,  and  which  should  l)e  enforced,  even  of  this  precarious  in- 
terest The  feudal  tenure  had  its  origin  from  the  fact  that  no 
individual  German  had  any  private  property  in  land ;  it  all  be- 
longed to  the  nation  or  tribe.  The  nation  allowed  each  person  a 
limited  portion  of  land  for  his  support,  which  land  returned  to 
the  public  after  the  individual  had  reaped  the  fruits  thereof;  and 
with  these  ideas  and  this  practice  the  Germans  made  conquests. 
Af^r  a  conquest,  each  individual  who  aspired  to  be  a  leader  or  a 
person  of  distinction,  claimed  an  allotment  of  land  suited  to  his 
'  rank  and  distinction,  and  the  title  was  considered  as  allodial,  or 
absolute  in  these  favored  persona.  But  in  these  troublesome  times 
it  was  natural  that  theae  leaders  and  chiefs,  thus  possessed  of  vast 
bodies  of  land,  desired  to  attach  to  their  persons  certain  adherents 
and  followers.     These  adherents  were  called  comOee. 

They  therefore  bestowed  a  part  of  the  land  allotted  to  them 
on  their  adherents  as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity,  and  as  a  consid- 
eration for  assistance,  mostly  of  a  military  character,  to  be  ren- 
dered by  these  adherents.  These  "  feuds  "  were  granted  by  kiugs 
and  princes  and  also  by  the  great  lords,  to  whom  they  had  allotted 
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extensive  tracts  of  lands.  In  order  to  have  the  protection  of  the 
chief  lord,  many  persons  gave  up  their  allodiai  tiilei)  and  accepted 
the  more  ancertain  tenare  of  the  feitd,  preferring  the  patronage 
and  reciprocal  protection  of  the  lord  or  chief  to  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  land,  which  poseessions  were  indeed  worthless 
without  some  powerful  protection. 

The  civilians  called  this  allodial  tenure,  the  propridas,  which 
is  the  absolute  propertv,  and  the  feudal  tenure  was  called  dominium 
utile,  which  is  only  the  right  of  using  the  thing  for  a  certain  time, 
and  without  the  power  of  absolute  disposition  or  alienation. 

There  were  several  kinds  of  feuds,  as  for  instance,  while  all 
feuds  required  certain  kinds  of  service  and  fealty  from  the  tenant, 
feuds  being  granted  by  a  sovereign  prince  conferred  a  kind  of 
nobility  on  the  grantee,  and  was  caWtii  feodum  nobUe ;  sometimes, 
a  title  of  honor  was  annexed  to  the  land,  called  Jeudum  dignitaiua. 

The  Mode  of  Granting  these  Feuds. — ^They  were  originally 
granted  by  a  solemn  and  public  delivery  by  the  lord  to  the  vas- 
sal in  the  presence  of  other  vassals  as  witnesses  of  the  transac- 
tion, and  this  mode  of  granting  the  same  was  considered  essential 
to  the  creation  of  a  feud.  These  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
advantage  of  the  lord  and  the  vassal.  But  it  was  frequently 
inconvenient  for  the  lord  to  go  upon  the  land  intended  to  be 
granted,  and  in  that  instance,  a  symbolical  transfer  of  the  lands 
was  made,  by  the  delivery  of  a  staff,  a  sword,  or  robe ;  this  was 
what  was  called  an  improper  investiture  as  distinguished  from 
possession.  Now  at  the  tjme  of  the  delivery  of  possession  by 
either  of  the  modes,  the  particular  services  which  the  vassal  was 
required  to  perform  were  declared  by  the  lord,  and  became  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  contract  and  obligation  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

In  time,  these  contracts  were  reduced  to  writing,  which  was 
attested  by  other  vassals,  called  a  breoe  testatum.  Upon  the  crea- 
tion of  this  feud,  the  required  obligations  between  lord  and  vas- 
sal was  considered  by  the  feudal  writers  as  stronger  than  any 
natural  ties  whatever,  all  of  which  -the  vassal  was  required  to 
acknowledge  by  taking  the  oaih  offiddity  to  the  lord.  This  idea 
of  the  oath  of  fidelity  was  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
German  princes  and  their  comOes, 
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As  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  lord  and  vasaal  and  natun;  of 
this  estate  tbe  nsder  is  referred  to  Cruise's  Beal  Property." 

This  peculiar  system  of  land  laws  existed  down  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Charles  II.,  being  abolished  by  statute  12  Car.  II., 
diapter  24.t 

The  Remedieg  used  in  th&e  ZVmea. — It  might  be  said  that  dur- 
ing the  feudal  times  the  interests  of  the  inferior  tenantry  were 
disr^;arded  to  a  oonsiderablc  extent,  so  far  as  legal  remedies  were 
concerned,  and  the  remedies  were  confined  to  freehold  estates 
vested  in  the  superior  landholder.  The  old  writ  of  covenant  was 
Dsed  for  the  recovery  of  the  term  as  well  as  damage ;  but  this 
only  extended  to  cases  in  which  there  was  a  breach  of  the  orig- 
inal contract,  and  consequently  the  tenant  was  without  any  means 
of  redress  when  dispossessed  of  his  laud  by  the  act  of  a  stranger 
not  claiming  under  the  grantor. 

This  writ  of  covenant  was  the  sole  remedy  for  the  tenant  for 
several  ages  after  the  Conquest;  but  during  the  time  of  King 
Henry  III.  a  writ  was  invented  called  the  writ  of  quare  ejecit 
mjra  termiwu.m.  This  writ  was  intended  to  give  a  remedy  against 
all  persons  whatsoever  claiming  under  the  title  of  the  grantor. 
But  this  latter  remedy  was  inadequate,  because  the  tenant  had  no 
remedy  when  dispossessetl  by  a  mere  stranger  not  holding  under 
the  grantor. 

So  that  in  tJie  reign  of  King  Edward  II.,  or  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  a  writ  was  invented  which  gave 
the  lesee  for  years  a  remedy  against  all  persons  whatsoever  who 
ousted  him  of  his  term  except  the  grantor  himself.  This  new 
writ  was  an  action  of  trespass  in  its  nature.  Says  Mr.  Adams : 
"  This  writ  called  upon  the  defendant  to  show  wherefore  with 
force  and  arms  be  entered  upon  certain  luids  which  had  been 
demised  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  term  then  unexpired  and  ejected 
him  from  the  possession  tberenf." 

He  further  says :  "  It  is  upon  this  writ,  though  apparently  so 
dissimilar  from  the  present  practice,  that  the  modern  remedy  by 
ejectment  is  founded." 

The  action  of  ejectment  is  dt-fined  by  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  treatise 
on  Real  Actions  as  a  "  poeeessory  remedy,  by  which  a  person  who 

•  Crane,  Real  Prop.,  Book  I.,  8«b.  48  to  67,  72,  79. 
t  WilliMtu,  Seal  Propeit;,  5. 
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has  a  right  of  entry  upon  any  corporeal  bereditamenta  may  ac- 
quire the  poesesBion,  whether  he  be  tenant  in  fee,  in  tail,  for  life, 
for  years,  or  by  el^it  or  statute  merchant." 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  law  the  riglits  of  the/recAoWer  to 
the  possessioD  or  property  in  lands  was  always  tried  in  what  was 
called  a  real  action. 

These  reai  actiona  were  of  various  kinds,  and  was  a  compli- 
cated and  refined  system  of  remedies  now  generally  obsolete  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  writ 
of  covenant,  the  writ  of  qwire  ^ecit  mfra  lerminum,  and  the  pas- 
eeesory  writ  subsequently  formed  in  the  time  of  E^lward  III., 
were  intended  to  give  a  remedy  simply  to  tJie  tenant  who  held 
under  the  feudal  tenure,  but  the  real  title  to  the  land  was  not 
tried ;  and  even  for  this  purpose  the  remedy  was  inadequate. 

The  freehold  title  was  determined  by  the  tedious  and  now 
obsolete  real  action.  On  this  point  Mr.  Adams  furtJier  says: 
"  When,  however,  the  feudal  policy  declined  and  agriculture  be- 
came the  object  of  legislative  r^ard,  the  value  and  importance 
of  estates  of  this  nature  considerably  increased,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  afford  lessees  for  years  a  more  effectual  protection. 

"  It  then  became  the  practice  for  leaseholders,  when  disturbed 
in  their  possesbions,  to  apply  to  courts  of  equity  for  redress,  and 
to  prosecute  suits  against  the  lessor  himself  to  obtain  a  specific 
performance  of  the  grant,  or  strangers  for  perpetual  injunction  to 
quiet  the  possession ;  and  these  courts  would  then  compel  a  resti- 
tution of  the  land  itself  to  the  party  immediately  injured.  The 
courts  of  common  law  soon  afterwards  adopted  this  method  of 
rendering  substantial  justice;  not  indeed  by  the  invention  of  a 
new  writ,  which  perhaps  would  have  been  the  best  and  most 
prudent  method,  but  by  adapting  the  one  already  in  existence  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  introducing  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  writ  of  ejectment,  a  species  of  remedy  neither  warranted 
by  the  original  writ,  nor  demanded  by  the  declaration,  namely,  a 
judgment  to  recover  the  term  and  a  writ  of  possessiun  therefor." 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  an  action  intended  only  to  re- 
cover damages,  and  to  enforce  the  rights  shown  to  have  existed 
between  the  lord  and  vassal  during  the  existence  of  the  feudal 
tenures,  became  the  reffular  mode  of  trying  title  to  land  among 
freeholders.   This  readiness  of  the  freeholder  to  adopt  any  remedy 
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adequate  to  his  protection,  is  accounted  for  by  his  desire  to  get 
rid  of  the  inounierable  difiicalties  which  attend  real  actions. 

The  PeeidiaritUt  of  ^  old  Action  of  EjedmeiU. — In  this  orig- 
itul  action  the  plaintiff  vtiB  always  the  tenant  in  poaeesaion,  and 
if  sDoc-essful  recovered  his  term  yet  unexpired,  and  damage  for 
the  detention,  and  as  finally  enlarged  a  writ  of  possession  was 
awarded  to  place  the  tenant  in  poaseseion  of  the  land  from  which 
be  had  been  ejected. 

Remember  that  the  old  writ  of  covenant  only  allowed  the  lord 
to  be  sued ;  and  the  writ  called  quare  ejecit  infra  terminum  pro- 
vided a  remedy  for  the  termor  who  was  dispossessed  of  his  lands 
by  any  person  holding  under  the  title  of  the  grantor. 

Both  of  these  writs  being  inadequate,  it  is  said  that  half  a 
ceotuty  subsequent  a  new  writ  was  invented  called  geetionejirvue, 
which  gave  the  party  damages  bnt  did  not  restore  the  term,  but 
did  apply  against  strangers.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  new  writ, 
in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  or  Edward  III.,  gave  the  teuant  a 
remedy  against  all  pereona  whatsoever  who  ousted  him  of  his 
term,  except  as  shown  by  Mr.  Adams  where  the  grantor  himself 
gected  tbe  leasee,  and  subsequently  enfeoffed  another,  in  which 
case  the  old  writ  of  gvare  ejedt  was  resorted  to.  But  the  adop- 
tion of  the  tedinical  action  of  ejectment  not  only  gave  a  complete 
remedy  to  the  tenant  holding  under  tl^e  lease,  but  was  adopted 
in  lien  of  real  actions  I^  those  having  Uie  propriHae  to  try  both 
the  question  of  title  and  the  right  to  the  possessioD. 

J%e  Indirect  Mode  of  Trying  TiUe. — The  adoption  of  this  ac- 
tion  to  determine  tbe  t^tle  of  the  freeholder  required  certaiu  for- 
malities, to  wit:  It  was  necessary  for  the  real  owner  to  enter 
apon  the  land  and  sign  a  lease  in  iavor  of  a  person,  who  was 
immediately  supposed  to  be  in  poasession.  This  lessee  brought 
tbe  suit,  in  whose  favor  judgment  was  rendered,  and  who  would 
immediately  deliver  the  poeeeseion  to  the  true  owner  of  the  land; 
the  lessee  acting  more  as  the  friend  of  the  lessor  than  as  real 
ohumant. 

The  lease  thus  being  signed  as  stated,  the  person  who  next 
came  op(Hi  the  freehold,  animo  poeaidendi,  or  even  sccidentally, 
was  considered  an  ejector  of  the  lessee,  and,  of  course,  a  tres- 
passer. The  lessee  then  procured  a  writ  of  trespass  and  eject- 
ment to  be  served  on  this  ejector  or  bespaaser. 
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This  leasee,  in  order  to  recover,  was  bound  to  show  title  in  the 
lessor,  and  in  that  way  the  title  to  the  land  was  tried,  not  directly 
between  the  parties,  bat  in  an  indirect  way. 

The  issue  was  made  by  tJie  ejector  either  claiming  title  in  him- 
self or  some  one  else,  other  than  the  lessor. 

The  lease  made  by  the  claimant  was  void,  except  made  while 
actually  in  possession  of  the  land.  Hence,  if  the  owner  of  land 
found  a  party  in  possession,  be  could  not  sue  in  his  own  name, 
but  must  first  make  an  adtuU  entry  upon  the  land,  sign  a  lease 
in  favor  of  another  party,  and  that  other  party  brings  the  suit. 
The  party  who  waa  in  poaaesaion  before  the  signing  of  the  lease 
was,  in  contemplation  of  law,  to  be  upon  tlie  lands,  animo  positi' 
dendi;  the  lessee  and  friend  of  the  claimant  was  allowed  to  con- 
sider him  as  casual  ejector,  and  to  make  him  defendant  in  tlie 
action.  The  reason  why  the  lease  was  required  to  be  executed 
on  the  land  was  the  common-law  principle  which  made  all  con- 
veyance of  real  estate  champertous  and  void,  as  to  the  party  in 
adverse  possession,  if  made  by  a  party  who  was  ont  of  possession 
at  the  time  of  the  conveyance,  and  maintenance  was  a  criminal 
offence.  When  this  remedy  became  more  generally  adopted,  one 
flagrant  abuse  was  often  the  result  The  party  in  possession, 
either  claiming  the  land  for  himself  or  for  another,  was  certainly 
entitled  to  be  made  a  party  to  any  proceedings  to  affect  these 
rights,  but  the  anomalous  character  of  this  action  seemed  to  allow 
the  friend  of  the  claimant  to  resort  to  the  following  abuse:.  The 
lessee  and  friend  of  the  claimant  of  the  land,  in  many  instances, 
would  conceal  the  proceedings  from  the  party  in  poesession,  and 
would  procure  a  second  friend  to  enter  npon  the  lands,  and  eject 
him  forthwith  on  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  lease.  This 
second  friend  would  then  be  sued  by  the  first  friend  as  lessee,  and 
the  proceedings  progressing  to  judgment,  the  par^  in  possession 
might  be  ousted  of  his  lands  without  a  day  in  court  to  defend  hia 
title.  To  obviate  this  abuse,  the  courts  adopted  a  rule  which  for- 
bid the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  to  proceed  without  giving  notice  to 
the  party  in  possession,  who  could  apply  to  the  court  to  become  a 
party  io  order  to  defend  his  title.  The  establishment  of  the  rule 
above  mentioned,  of  giving  notice  to  the  party  actually  in  pos- 
session, originated  a  general  practice  for  the  claimant  to  have  some 
third  person  to  enter  on  the  land  after  the  lease.    This  person  is 
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called  the  cagual  ejedor.  And  then,  noder  the  rale,  r^nlar  no- 
tice was  given  to  the  party  in  poaaeBaion,  which  said  notice  was 
in  the  name  of  this  casual  ejector.  Now,  the  service  of  the  writ 
in  gectment  on  the  casual  gector,  and  he  giving  notice  to  the 
party  in  poescssion,  had  the  precise  effect  as  if  the  party  thus  in 
poseeseion  had  been  made  a  party  directly,  for  he  was  bound  to 
appear  and  defend  after  this  notice,  otherwise  judgment  by  de- 
ftnlt  would  be  taken  against  the  casual  ejector,  on  it  being  made 
to  appear  to  the  court  that  snch  notice  had  been  given. 

This  was  the  practice  under  the  writ  of  ejectment  down  until 
the  .time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  much  trouble  and  inconve- 
niences attended  the  different  formalities,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  given  by  Mr.  Adams:  "If  several  persons 
were  in  possession  of  the  disputed  lands  it  was  necessary  to  exe- 
cute separate  leases  upon  the  premises  of  the  different  tenants, 
and  to  commence  separate  actions  upon  the  several  leasee.  DifB- 
culties  also  attended  the  making  of  entries,  and  the  action  of 
ejectment  had  by  this  time  grown  into  such  general  use  as  to  make 
these  inconveniences  sensibly  felt." 

The  Ftctitioug  Lease. — It  is  said,  to  obviate  the  troubles  and 
abuses  incident  to  this  action,  "a  remedy  was  drsoovered  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Rolle,  who  presided  in  the  Court  of  Upper  Bench 
during  tlie  Protectorate ;  and  a  method  of  proceeding  in  ejects 
meot  was  invented  by  him,  which  at  onoe  superseded  the  ancient 
practice,  and  has  by  d^rees  become  fully  adapted  to  the  modern 
uses  of  the  action."  By  this  method  of  proceedings,  all  the  for- 
malities herein  described  are  dispensed  with  : 

1 .  The  claimant  was  not  required  to  go  upon  tlie  land  and  seal 
a  lease; — no  entry  by  the  lessee  was  actually  made. 

2.  No  ouster  was  really  made  as  under  the  ancient  action  re- 
quired. 

3.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  mere  fictitious  names,  as 
John  Den  and  Kichard  Fen. 

4.  The  preliminaries  actually  required  in  the  old  mode  are  only 
fdgned. 

In  this  action  it  is  assumed  that  the  claimant  who  wishes  to  sue 
for  his  lands,  has  leased  or  demised  to  John  Den  the  land  in  con- 
troversy  for  a  term  of  years.  Then  it  is  assumed  that  one  Richard 
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Fen  broke  and  entered  the  cloee  and  ousted  John  DeD  (wbo,  of 
course,  is  supposed  to  be  id  poesession  nnder  the  lease  from  the 
real  claimaot). 

Thereupon  John  Den,  as  lessee  of  the  real  claimant,  sues 
Richard  Fen  for  trespass  and  gectment  And  Richard  Fen  as 
is  supposed,  immediately  gives  notice  to  the  person  actually  in 
possession,  slating  that  he  is  sued  as  the  casual  ejector,  and  does 
not  claim  title,  and  requests  the  person  in  poaseseioD  to  appear 
and  defend. 

77ie  Consent  Sule. — The  party  in  pusseasion  who  haa  received 
the  notice  from  the  casual  ejector,  if  he  wish  to  defend,  must  enter 
into  the  " eotaetd  rule,"  which  is  a  confession  of  four  things:  1, 
lease;  2,  entry ;  3,  ouster ;  4,  and  upon  the  trial  plead  the  gen- 
eral issue  to  rely  on  the  title  only. 

In  this  action  uo  summons  was  issued  as  in  other  actions  at 
law,  but  the  dedaration  was  the  original  proeem,  a  copy  of  which, 
with  the  notice  from  the  casual  ejector,  was  always  lefl  by  the 
sheriff  with  the  party  or  parties  in  possession.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  these  curious  formalities,  and  as  a  remembrance  to  those 
now  engaged  in  the  code  practice,  of  a  once  venerated  l^al  pro- 
ceeding, a  dedaraHon  in  ejectment  is  given  in  the  note.* 

*  The  following  U  the  eubatance  of  tlie  decluatioD  and  notice  to  the  tenaot 
in  pOBseHgioD  of  the  nctloD  of  ejeclment  when  the  jSelunu  were  retained : 

"  Rirhard  Roe  was  attached  to  annwer  John  Doe  of  a  plea,  wherefore  he,  the 
Bud  Richard  Roe,  with  force  and  arms,  entered  into  a  certain  meaanage  and 

tract  of  land,  containing acraa — eitiiate (described) ;  and  which 

A.  B.  haa  demieed  to  the  said  John  Doe  for  a  term  which  ia  yet  aneipirad,  and 
ejecled  him  JToni  hie  said  farm,  end  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John  Doe  then 
and  there  did.  And  thereupon  the  said  John  Doe  by  attorney  complains ; 
That  whereas  the  Mid  A.  B.,  on  the  flnt  day  of  January,  A.D.  1S43,  in  the 
county  aforeeaid,  had  demised  to  the  said  John  Doe  the  said  tenement,  to  have 
iind  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  John  Doe  and  his  assigns,  from  thenceforth, 
for  and  during,  and  unto  the  full  term  of  twenty-one  years  from  thence  next 
ensuing.  By  virtue  of  which  said  demise,  the  said  John  Doe  entered  into  the 
said  tenement,  and  became  and  was  potseMed  thereof  for  the  said  term  so  to 
bim  thereof  granted.  And  the  said  John  Doe,  being  so  thereof  poaaceaed,  the 
aaid  Richard  Roe,  afterwards,  to  wit,  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  with  force 
and  arms,  entered  into  llie  said  tenement  in  which  tbe  said  John  Doe  was  so 
interested,  in  manner  and  for  the  term  aforesaid,  which  is  not  yet  expired,  and 
tjecUd  the  said  John  Doe  from  his  sold  farm,  and  other  wrongs  to  the  said  John 
Doe  then  and  there  did,  to  the  great  damage  of  thesaid  John  Doe,  and  against 
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This  action  wae  adopted  id  meet  of  tbe  colonies  and  older  States 
(^  the  Union.  Writs  of  entry  were  adopted  in  tbe  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Justice  Jackson  says,  "  that  writs  of  entry,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  courts  of  his  State  (Massachusetts),  were  considered 
more  umple,  convenient,  and  eflectual,  than  the  action  of  eject- 
ment; the  writ  and  declaration  were  shorter;  there  were  no  mys- 
terious fictionstoinoomber  the  record,  and  the  judgment  effectually 
settled  the  right  of  possession."'"  Speaking  of  New  England, 
Messrs.  Sedwick  aud  Wait  say :  "  Ejectment  was  already  firmly 
established  in  England  as  tbe  most  simple  and  expeditious  method 
of  trying  controverted  titles  when  our  Atlantic  seaboard  was  col- 
onized ;  yet  the  New  England  colonists  seem  to  have  been  disin- 
clined to  transplaot  and  foster  the  remedy."  Professor  Stearns 
says  :t  "  We  should  hardly  expect  them  to  resort  to  the  indirect 
mettiod  o{  maJdnff  a  lease  of  their  lauds  in  order  to  tiy  titles. 
And  aa  iothe  oonfesKng  a  lease,  an  entry,  and  an  ouster,  which 
never  had  any  existence,  in  fact,  they  seem  (as  we  shonld  natu- 
rally expect)  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  violation  of  truth,  and  there- 
fore wholly  inadmissible."!  ^°^  ^^  ^^  actions,  aa  used  in  the 
New  England  States,  were  stripped  of  many  of  tbe  ancient  forms 
and  useless  appendages,  and  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
actions  of  ejectment. § 

CSuaigea  in  England  and  America, — But  the  action  of  ejectment 
as  herein  described  is  now  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  Even 
England,  in  the  year  1852,  by  statutes  16  aud  16  Victoria,  etc., 

th«  peace  of  the  State.    Wherefore  the  aud  John  Doe  siiitb  that  he  U  injured 
■nd  halh  Buatained  dunage,  to  the.Taliie  of  fift;  dollar?,  and  therefore  he  brings 

luiL  "J S , 

"Flaintiff'B  atlomej." 
Hr.  C.  D.  (or  JoBH  SinTH). 

I  am  informed  that  you  are  in  posfiession  of  a  rtaim  title  in  the  premises  in 
this  derlarstion  mentioned,  or  to  Bome  part  thereof,  and  I,  being  sued  in  this 
actioQ  as  a  caanal  gector  oqIj,  do  adviite  yoa  to  appear  in  the  court  (slating  the 

coort}  to  be  held  on  neit,  then  and  there,  by  rule  of  the  Mid  ooutt,  to 

catae  joorself  to  be  made  defendant  in  my  stead,  otherwiM  I  shall  suffer  jadg- 
meot  to  be  entered  by  detanlt,  and  jou  will  be  turned  out  of  poaeessioD. 
Your  loving  friend. 

Date .  BicHABD  Rok. 

*  Jackson,  Real  Actions,  p.  2.  f  Steams  on  Real  Actions,  39S. 

X  Sedwick  &  Wait  (Trial  of  Tille  to  Load),  73. 

1  Jackioa  on  B«al  Actions,  p.  194. 
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passed  what  ia  called  the  "  Common  Law  Procedure  Act."  This 
action,  with  its  fictitious  and  feigned  issues,  has  been  superseded  by 
another  procedure,  iu  which  the  action  is  brought  in  the  name  of 
the  retU  party  in  iniered.  This  is  what  might  be  called  a  statutory 
ejectment,  in  which  a  great  number  of  forms  are  prescribed,  aod 
a  tedious  detail  of  legislative  requirements. 

Whether  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  action  or  not  eeems 
doubtful.  Mr.  Cole  in  hia  work  on  Ejectment,  published  in 
1856,  submits  about  six  hundred  diSferent  "forms"  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  the  new  action  of  ejectment  created  by  statute 
15  and  16  Victoria,  ch.  75.* 

Mr.  Cole  thus  speaks  on  the  first  page  of  bis  book :  "  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  actions 
of  ejectment  were,  in  point  of  form,  pure  fictions,  but  in  sub- 
stance and  effect  they  were  serious  realitie&f  The  action  was 
commenced  (without  any  writ)  by  a  declaration,  ewry  word  o^ 
which  VKU  untrue ;  it  alleged  a  lease  from  the  claimant  to  the 
notninal  plaintiff  (John  Doe);  an  eniiryhy  him  under  and  by 
virtue  of  such  lease;  and  liia  subsequent  ouster  by  the  nominal 
defendant  (Richard  Koe);  at  the  foot  of  the  declaration  was  a 
notice  addressed  to  the  tenants  in  possession,  warning  them,  unless 
they  appeared  and  defended  the  action  within  the  specified  time, 
they  would  be  turned  out  of  posseamon." 

The  changes  in  the  different  States  have  been  gradual,  but  all 
tending  to  one  general  result,  namely,  to  have  the  suit  prosecuted 

*  CoI«  on  Ejectment  (published  in  1856). 

The  Torm  of  the  declaralion  used  under  the  act  is  here  preaenled,  in  order  to 
ehow  the  varietf  of  procedure  at  the  present  day  used  in  the  action  of  eject- 

"  Victoria,  etc.,  to  X.  Y.  Z.  (names  of  all  tenants  in  poaseBflion),  and  all  per- 

BoiM  enlitled  to  defend  the  possession  of ,  in  the  parish  of , 

in  the  counlj  of ,  to  the  possession  whereof  A,  B,  and  C,  some  one  of 

them  claim  to  be  (or  to  have  been  on  and  since  the day  of ,  A.D.) 

entitled,  and  to  ^ect  all  other  persons  therefrom;  these  are  to  will  and  com- 
mand you,  or  such  of  you  as  deny  the  alleged  title,  within  sizleen  days  after 

service  hereof,  to  appear  in  our  coort  of to  defend  the  said  property,  or 

such  part  thereof  aa  yon  may  be  advised ;  in  default  whereof  judgment  may 
be  signed,  and  you  turned  out  of  poeeeseion."  C.  L.  P.,  1SS2.  Schedule  (A), 
Ko.  13.     Cole  on  Ejectment. 

t  Bee  the  novel  of  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Tear,"  for  an  amusing  illustration  of 
this  action.  Aa  to  history  of  the  action,  aee  Adams's  EJjeclmenl;  Chit.  Arch. 
i-rac,  914-983. 
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in  the  oame  of  the  real  party,  the  titte  directly  tried,  and  the 
jodgment  as  an  estoppel.  It  wUl  not  be  forgotten  that  one  great 
olyectioD  to  the  action  of  ejectment  under  its  forms  of  procedure, 
ma  the  fact  that  the  judgment  was  not  conclusive  upon  the  title 
or  right  of  property,  even  between  the  parties.  "  The  action 
could  be  repeated  and  the  eame  questions  retried  indefinitely,  be- 
cause there  was  no  privi^  between  the  successive  fictitious  plain- 
tiff, and  the  record  and  judgment,  unlike  a  real  action,  did  not 
reveal  the  nature  of  the  title  that  had  been  establislied  upon  the 
former  trial.  Each  successive  ejectment  was  a  n«w  lease,  entry, 
and  ouster.  The  title  was  never  formally  or  directly  in  issue, 
but  was  tried  collaterally.  The  gist  of  the  action  was  the  tres- 
pass of  the  defendant  and  the  plaintiff's  right  to  the  possession. 
Every  fresh  trespass.was  a  fresh  cause  of  action. 

"As  the  right  of  property  might  be  in  one  person,  the  right 
of  poeseseion  in  a  second,  and  the  actual  poaaesaioD  in  a  third, 
the  judgment  for  the  poaeession  did  not  necessarily  conclude  the 
title.  Under  the  feudal  system  a  peculiar  sanctity  attached  to  a 
man's  right  of  possession  of  land,  and  when  ejectmeota  were  in- 
troduced the  courts  were  reluctant  to  hold  that  he  must  stake  his 
poesession  npon  the  resnits  of  a  single  trial,  but  inclined  to  afford 
bim  ample  and  repeated  opportunity  to  exhibit  his  title  and  prove 
bis  righta."* 

The  earlier  remedy  was  an  application  to  a  court  of  chancery 
fw  an  injunction  to  be  made  perpetual  against  further  ejectments 
where  the  party  had  been  repeatedly  successful.  The  House  of 
Lords,  upon  appeal,  granted  an  injunction  in  the  case  of  E^rl  of 
Bath  V.  Sherwin,'!'  against  further  ^ectments,  after  five  verdicts, 
in  as  many  successive  ejectments,  bad  been  rendered  in  three  dif- 
ferent counties  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

It  is  said  that  only  two  fictitious  actions  of  ejectment  upon  the 
English  model  are  to  be  found  in  the  court  records  of  Massachu- 
8ette.|  Hence,  there  is  shown  a  disposition  in  the  older  States  to 
substitute  a  different  procedure,  called  generally  by  the  name  of 
ejectment    Thus,  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  1847,  without  repeal- 

■  Scdwick  &  Wait,  42.    See  JacksoD  t>.  Haviland,  13  Jobng  (N.  Y.),  229; 
Diwlej  t>.  Brown,  79  N.  Y.,  390;  Strothei  v.  Ljcas,  12  Pet«n  V.  S.,  410. 
t  E*rl  of  Bath  t.  Shenrin,  4  Brown's  Par.  Bep.,  373. 
I  8h)wh^  a  Wait,  74;  UtMraaon  Beat  Actiooi,  2d  ed.,  896. 
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ing  the  old  action  of  ejectment,  gives  parties  tlie  option  to  dispense 
with  (he  lease  and  fiction,  and  to  present  a  petition  in  which  the 
HUe  is  olaimed,  etc  Under  this  act  the  courts  of  that  State  held 
that  the  judgment  was  conclusive,  that  the  title  to  the  land  was 
directly  in  issue.* 

As  early  as  1791,  in  South  Carolina,  "trespass  to  try  title" 
was  substituted  for  ^ectment.  It  was  in  form  an  action  of  tres- 
pass quare  dauaum  f regit,  except  that  a  notice  was  indorsed  upon 
the  writ  that  the  action  was  brought  to  try  title  as  well  as  dam- 
agea.t 

But  now  this  remedy  by  "  trespass  to  try  title  "  has  been  abol- 
ished in  South  Carolina,  and  an  action  to  recover  real  property 
substituted  in  its  stead.|  The  State  of  Illinois,  by  act  of  March 
20th,  1 872,  retains  the  remedy  under  the  name  of  g'eciment,  but 
changes  many  of  the  features  of  the  old  action;  it  abolishes  the 
fiction  and  also  the  common-law  action  of  mesne  profits,  etc 
Tennes-see,  in  1862,  nnder  a  strong  sentiment  being  manufactured 
iu  regard  to  what  was  called  "  Law  Reform,"  abolished  the  old 
technical  action  of  ejectment,  and  substituted  a  new  statutory 
ejectment  procedure.  Alabama,  in  1821,  had  substituted  "tres- 
pass to  try  title"  for  the  fictitious  action.  But  it  seems  that  all 
the  principles  and  rules  relating  to  ejectment  at  common  law  were 
retained  in  Alabama  except  the  fictitious  proceedings.§ 

After  several  changes  in  Alabama  it  seems  that  in  1863  the 
action  of  ejectment  as  it  existed  at  common  law  was  restored,  and 
in  all  actions  to  recover  land  the  plaintiff  was  allowed  to  elect 
between  a  writ  of  ejectment  and  a  writ  in  the  nature  of  an  action 
of  ejectment  And  this  act  was  embodied  in  the  code  of  1867 
and  transfered  to  the  code  of  1876.|| 

Messrs.  Sedwick  &  Wait  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  late 
as  1876,  John  Doe,  the  litigious  lessee,  appears  in  his  old  rAle  in 
an  ejectment  in  Alabama.  The  suit  being  instituted  in  1874  and 
decided  in  1876.1    In  North  Carolina  John  Doe  and  that "  lov- 

•  Sims  o.  Smitb,  19  Ga.,  1 24.    B««  aleo  Brewer  v.  BeckwiOi,  36  Miss.,  467. 
t  Stat,  at  larne,  8.  C,  »ol.  v.,  p.  170.    Since  repealed.     Chapt«r  147,  general 
statute,  p.  eOl. 

t  BoTJsed  StatQte*  H.  C.  (ed.  1S73),  p.  586. 
■  i  Sed*.  4  Wait,  i  88 ;  Aventn.  Read.  2  Porter  (Ala.),  *80. 
II  See  Code  1867,  i  2821 ;  Code  of  1876,  {  2970. 
T  Doe  ez  dem.  Davis  r.  Uinge,  U  Ala.,  121 ;  Sedir.  &  ytiit,  )  00. 
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ing  friend,"  Richu^  Fen,  were  venerated  for  their  nge  and  repu- 
tadon  DQtit  1868,  wfaen,  without  being  requested  so  to  do  by  the 
profession  or  the  people,  the  convention  of  that  date  laid  hands 
upon  these  ancnent  and  venerable  person^es,  and  consigned  Uiem 
to  the  same  tomb  inwhich  nnmerons  other  relics  of  the  past  were 
consigned.  In  Vi^nia  the  writs  of  right  of  entry,  and  of  for- 
medon,  bad  been  abolished,  and  ^eotment  as  reformed  and  cor- 
rected by  statute  retained. 

In  New  York  the  entire  eyotem  is  superseded  by  a  statutory 
action  of  ejectment  In  Virginia,  New  York,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  statutory  ejectment  may  be  maintained  in  the  same  cases 
in  which  a  writ  of  right  could  have  been  brought*  In  Texas, 
gectment,  with  or  without  its  fictions,  has  not  been  in  use,  tres- 
pass to  try  title  being  the  exclusive  action  given  for  the  trial  of 
controverted  titles  in  that  State.f 

None  of  the  common-law  forms  were  ever  adopted  by  the  State 
of  California.  The  acts  of  I860  adopted  the  New  York  code, 
as  did  others  of  the  Western  and  Pacific  States  apd  Territories. 
In  those  States,  as  in  most  of  the  others,  where  the  code  practice 
prevails,  and  where  the  statutory  action  to  recover  laud  is  adopted, 
the  "  complaint,"  "  declaration,"  or  petition  is  required  to  be  "  in 
ordinary  concise  language." 

It  is  said  of  California,  that  "  technically  and  substantially  we 
have  no  action  of  ejectment,"  yet  the  action  is  called  fjectmetd. 
And  while  the  procedure  to  try  title  in  that  State  is  called  eject- 
ment, it  is  said  by  the  courts  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
old  technical  action,  for  in  that,  the  "  forms  "  constituted  the  »iib- 
daaee  of  the  action  at  common  law.| 

THE   ACTION  TO  BBOOVER  LAND — KJECTHBNT. 

The  Binence  of  law  has  reference  to  principles  and  procedure. 

And  while  the  essential  elementary  principles  of  law  are  the  same 

in  most  civilized  and  Christian  countries,  the  procedure  by  which 

*  Qentn  r.  IngereoH,  2  W.  Va.,  S58.  Since  1S68  Ibe  State  of  West  Virginia 
bumperMded  the  njstem  of  real  actioos  by  atatutorj  ejectmeat. 

t  PaKhal'i  Digext,  An  5292;  DangerBeld  v.  Panchal,  20  Tex.,  552;  Birk 
V.  Miller,  20  Tex.,  572.  See  the  difference  betveea  trespass  and  Bcdtious  ejecC- 
aent  dieciiwied  in  the  case  of  Hillman  v.  Bsambach,  21  Tex.,  203. 

I  Carpeoler  t.  Schmidt,  26  Cal.,  479. 
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these  principles  are  eaforoed  are  different  and  as  diversified  as 
any  otlier  subject  of  local  le^lation  among  nations  and  Slater 
The  strict  and  formal  rules  of  pleading  at  common  law  have  been 
abolished  or  greatly  modified  in  most  of  the  United  States ;  many 
of  the  new  States  did  originally  adopt  a  code  of  procedure,  and 
never  had  the  oommon-law  pleadings.  Under  tlie  old  system,  in 
the  action  of  ejectment  the  declaration  was  the  prooess  by-which 
the  defendant  in  possession  was  brought  into  court,  and  the  ac- 
tion being  purely  a  possessory  action  in  the  nature  of  an  action 
of  tre8i>as8,  the  defendant  always  pleaded  the  general  issue,  "  not 
guilty  of  the  trespass  in  ejectment  in  manner  and  form,"  etc. 
The  effect  of  this  plea  was,  to  put  the  plaintiff  to  the  proof  of 
his  right  to  the  poaseseion  when  the  suit  was  brought.  In  the 
technical  action  of  ejei^ment,  in  order  to  a  reooyery  the  plaintiff 
was  required  to  show  :  ' 

1.  A  legal  title,  the  equitable  estate  not  sufficient 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  trustee,  and  not  cestui  que  truat. 

3.  Being  a  possessory  remedy,  he  was  required  to  show  a  right 
to  the  possession  (right  of  entry)  on  the  day  of  the  demiee ;  so 
that  if  the  statute  of  limitations  had  barred  the  entry,  he  could 
not  recover.* 

It  is  welt  to  observe,  that  notwithstanding  the  changes  by  stat- 
nte,  when  the  object  of  the  suit  ia  to  recover  the  possession  of 
land,  and  to  establish  the  title  to  the  same,  much  of  the  law  and 
evidence  and  practice  applicable  to  the  6ct!tiouB  action  are  appli- 
cable and  indispensable  in  the  new  l^islative  actions.  These 
changes  affect  the  "forms"  more  than  the  " substance."  These 
changes  allow  the  tkU  party  to  sue,  and  dispense  with  the  decla- 
ration in  its  technical  form,  and  the  fictitious  lease,  and  in  some 
instances  the  "  claimant,"  although  out  of  poeseaaion,  may  be 
sued ;  provisions  are  made  for  the  making  party  defendants,  and 
other  minor  details ;  but  there  are  certain  elementary  principles 
and  long-establisbed  modes  of  practice  which  are  substantially 
and  effectually  observed  in  all  actions  to  try  the  title  to  land.f 

*  Tidd'B  Practice,  vol.  ii.,  1189. 

t  Woody  tp.  Gilliam,  M  N.  C,  649  j  Hiwkey  t.  Hourton,  65  N.  C,  137.  In 
the  case  of  Woody  c.  Oilliata  il  is  eaid  that  no  puticulu  form  of  action  is  pr«- 
ecribed  in  North  Carolina  for  the  trial  of  title  to  land.  The  real  party  in  in- 
terest sues,  and  the  complaint  is  substituted  for  the  declaration.  Th«  court* 
mnat,  therefore,  b«  governed  in  the  mdn  by  the  law  of  ^ectmeut 
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ITie  CompiaitU  ax  a  Subditule  for  the  Declaration, — It  would 
eeem  that  when  the  l^islature  provides  that  the  first  pleading  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  ia  the  eomplaint,  and  that  the  "  facts  con- 
Btitating  the  canse  of  action  "  shall  be  fltated  therein  in  "  a  plain 
and  concise  statement,"  or  "  in  ordinary  concise  language,"  that 
but  little  trouble  would  arise  tut  to  what  was  a  sufficient  com- 
plaint. 

But  we  have  the  authority  of  C.  J.  Field'  for  the  statement 
ihiU;  mu<^  diversity  of  opinion  had  existed  in  Californlaas  to  what 
allegations  were  sufficient  to  constitute  a  valid  complaint  in  an 
action  to  try  the  title  to  land.  In  the  case  of  Payne  and  Dewey 
V.  Treadwell,*  C.  J.  Field  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
with  a  full  review  of  the  dectsiooe  in  New  York  and  other  States 
where  the  code  practice  prevailed.  The  complaint  in  that  case 
alleged  "that  the  said  plaintiCTs  are  the  oumere  in  fee  as  tenants 
in  common,  etc,  and  that  defendant  isrongfyJly  entered  and 
wrongfully  withholds"  the  possession,  etc  The  objection  was 
made  that  the  alle^aiione  were  those  of  law  and  not  o£  fact.  But 
the  court  overruled  the  objection,  and  held  the  complaint  good ; 
Judge  Field  deciding  that  the  allegation  that  defendant  "  unlaw- 
fully" holds  was  unnecessary. 

The  reason  given  by  Judge  Field  was,  that  the  allegation  of 
seizin  and  ownership  in  the  plaintiff,  and  right  to  the  possession, 
made  any  possession  of  the  defendant  "unlawful."  He  cited 
several  cases  from  New  Torkf  to  sustain  this  position.  He  said 
that  it  was  quite  common  to  use  the  expression  "unlawfully" 
holds,  which  is  a  eandumon  of  law,  but  it  is  not  necessary. 

But  Sedwick  &  Wait,  and  Bliss  in  his  Annotated  Code  Beem 
to  understand  the  decisions  in  that  State  as  requiring  the  com- 
plaint toshowthatthedefendant  "unlawfully"  or  "wrongfully" 
withholds  the  possession. 

•  Payne  and  Dewey  r.  Treadwell,  16  Cal.,  242. 

In  North  Ounlina,  in  a  very  early  case  under  the  code,  the  complainl  clRlmed 
title  to  S80  acres,  and  allied  that  the  defendant  was  in  poweMion  of  a  portion 
thermf,  "  about  &0  acres ;"  objectioa  was  made  that  ths  land  unlawrnll  j  held  by 
the  defendant  was  not  aufficiently  dencribed,  but  the  objection  was  overruled 
and  held  aiifficient.  Johnson  v.  Neville,  6fi  N.  C.  A  dffeelive  complaint  is  cured 
bjrmlieL    Wiseman  o.  Penland,  79  N.  C,  197.    In  accord,  38  III.,  226. 

t  J&Mign  V.  Sherman,  14  How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.),  439;  IS  Howi  Pnetioe,  N.  Y., 
808;  Waller  «.  Lockwood,  23  fiorb.,  228. 
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Soy  these  authors,  Sedwick  &  Wait :  "  Under  the  New  York 
practice  a  complaint  which  does  not  set  out  affirmatively  that  the 
possession  of  the  premises  is  unlawfully  withheld  from  the  claim- 
ant,  is  fatally  defective."* 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  Judge  Field  is  nearer  right,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  plaintiff  ie  required  to  show  in 
the  complaint,  "that  he  is  lawfully  seized  or  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain estate  in  the  premises,  .  .  .  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  lands  ;"t  now,  with  this  allegation,  any 
holding,  nays  Judge  Field,  is  "  unlawful." 

Then  why  allege  a  conclusion  of  law? 

On  examination  of  the  cases  of  Ensign  v.  Sherman,  Sanders 
V.  Leavy,  and  Walter  v.  Lockwood,  supra,  all  New  York  cases, 
the  question  of  the  "  uftlawful "  or  "  wrongful "  holding  by  the 
defendant  was  not  involved,  the  question  in  each  case  being  the 
sufficiency  of  the  "  right "  or  title  stated  by  the  plaintiff  in  him- 
self. It  was  strenuously  contended  hy  the  lawyers  that  the 
statement  of  "  seizin  "  was  a  "  conclusion  of  law,"  and  that  the 
plaintiff  should  state  the  facts  and  history  of  the  conveyances, 
from  which  the  court  could  see  that  the  plaintiff  had  title.  In 
each  of  those  cases,  however,  the  complaint  alleged  "  unlawful  " 
or  "  wrongful "  holding.^ 

*  Srfw,  4  W«il,  \  433,  citing  Taylor  v.  Crane,  15  How.  Pr.,  N.  Y.,  358  j 
Plntto  V.  Jante,  35  Winne,  620: 

f  Sedw.  &  Wait,  \  434,  oiling  People  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  28  Barb.,  240;  Waiter 
V.  Lochwood,  23  Barb.,  228. 

X  Tlie  following  is  tlie  complaint  in  Walter  e.  Locknoo^,  tttfrra: 

"  The  complaint  of  ihe  above-named  John  Waller,  plaintiff',  respectfully 
BhowR  tbe  court  that  he  has  Umfvi  tide  at  the  owner  inftt  itimple,  to  the  following 
deacribed  real  estate,  Hitaate,  etc.  (described).  .  .  .  And  the  said  defendant  ia  in 
posseeaion  of  eaid  real  efltale  above  deacribed,  and  wtUa^uUy  mtUioldi  posaenioii 
of  tbe  same  from  the  said  plaintitT.     Wherefore  praya  jiidgmenl,  etc" 

This  complaint  after  full  argunienl  was  held  good,  Ibe  court  saying  ther«  ia 
"  DO  need  of  alatiog  that  he  in  entitled  to  immediate  poaBeasion  after  what  he 
states,  that  the  defendant  uniawfW^y  holda,  etc"  Walter  e,  Lockwood,  23  Barb., 
228.  The  case  of  Lawrence  v.  Wright,  2  Doer  (N.  Y.J,  673,  was  oTerrated, 
la  this  latter  case  tbe  complaint  said  "  that  premises  were  conveyed  b^  Pierce 
to  the  plaintiff  by  warranty  deed,  and  that  by  virtue  of  said  deed  he  was  seiied 
of  the  premisaa."  This  complaint  wa*  held  bad,  and  tbe  profession  inferred 
this  meant  that  all  the  facts  constituting  title  should  be  alleged,  but  this  idea 
waa  repudialed  and  the  case  expressly  overruled. 
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In  the  case  of  Ensign  v.  ShermaD,*  it  was  admitted  by  the 
court  that  the  chai^  that  the  defendant  unknojvily  withholds  is 
geoeral  and  a  concluflion  of  law,  but  said  it  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  New  York  revised  statutes. 

Still  the  precise  question  as  to  how  the  charge  shonld  be  as  to 
defendant,  whether  "  unlawfully,"  "  wrongfully,"  or  simply  "  in 
possession,"  was  not  before  the  court. 

And  Judge  Field,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  California  case, 
citing  the  same  New  York  cases,  holds  that  the  chai^  "  unlaw- 
fnl "  or  "  wrongful "  holding  is  not  necessary.  He  says,  in  Payne 
and  Dewey  v.  Treadwell,t  "  What  facta  are  necessary  under  this 
practice  to  make  out  a  ^rima /ac/e  case,  are  only  two,  first,  that  the 
plaintiff  is  seized  of  the  premises  or  some  estate  therein ;  second, 
that  the  defendant  was  in  possession  of  the  same  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit"  He  contends  that  the  allegation  of  aeidn  in 
the  plaintiCT  and  pomaeion  of  the  defendant  are  iaauabh  fads, 
and  that  the  right  to  the  posRessioo  follows,  and  it  need  not  be 
alleged.  The  court  further  argued  that  these  all^tions  were 
sufficient  to  throw  the  burden  on  the  dcfendimt  to. explain  why 
he  held  possession,  and  the  nature  of  his  holding. 

In  other  words  the  complaint  need  only  state  what,  if  admitted 
to  be  true,  would  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a  verdict.  That  in  law, 
if  the  plaintiff  was  eeized  of  the.  tiUe  in  fee,  the  possession  follows 
the  title,  and  the  defendant  being  in  possession,  if  be  would  avoid 
a  verdict  and  judgment,  must  show  that  hei»  eiUiiied  to  the  posaea- 
tion  as  against  the  plaintiff  who  was  seized  in  fee  at  the  time  suit 
was  brought ' 

The  doctrine' of  ejectment  has  been  elaborately  discussed  in 
another  California  case.^  The  discussion  arose  in  this  casein 
holding  that  a  ju<lgment  in  one  action  was  conclusive  in  another 
action,  but  the  principles  announced  indicate  what  the  pleadings 
should  show : 

1st  What  is  tried  in  ejetimaU  f  "  It  is  the  right  to  the  posses- 
non  as  between  the  parties  that  is  tried  in  ejectment,  and  this 
righi lo  the poaaession  is  the  tiSe" 

•  Ensign  e.  Sherman,  14  Barb.,  N.  Y.,  439. 

t  Piyne  uid  Dewej  v.  TreadireU,  16  Cnl.,  242. 

X  Manhall  v.  Shafter,  S2  Cat.,  177  (deuded  in  1867). 
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2d.  lame  in  ^ectmfrU.  "  If  the  plaintiff  io  his  complaint  id 
ejectmeDt  avere  title  io  himself,  and  the  defendant  interposes  a 
general  denial,  the  respective  titles  of  the  plaintifi*  and  defendant 
are  put  in  insue." 

3d.  Judffment  in  ejeofmmt,  "  The  party  who  recovers  in  eject- 
ment, after  a  trial  on  the  merit?,  is  successful  because  hia  is  the 
better  title,  whether  the  plaintifif  recovers  upon  title  presumed 
from  prior  possession,  or  the  defendant  in  possession  recovere 
upon  the  legal  presumption  of  title  until  true  title  or  prior  pos- 
session is  shown  in  the  plaintifif."  "The  fact  that  judgment  is  for 
the  posaeagion,  does  not  prevent  a  bar  nor  show  that  title  was  not 
involved." 

It  was  oonteoded  in  some  of  these  cases,  especially  in  Marshall 
V.  Shafter,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  judgment  was  for  poseea- 
sion*  and  not  for  &ie  tide,  was  a  reason  why  the  judgment  was 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  iiSei  but  the  court  gave  the  illustrations 
of  the  action  of  replevin  where  the  judgment  was  always  for 
possession,  yet  the  ftUe  was  involved;  and  in  trespass  to  lands 
whatever  form  of  issuie,  the  recovery  is  only  in  damage,  yet  the 
party  is  estopped  from  averring  title  different  from  that  found-t 

The  Nature  of  the  EOaie^How  ad  forih.—T\iK  plaintiff  should 
set  forth  the  nature  of  the  estate,  whether  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for 
years.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  it  in  detail,  nor  need  the 
facts  constituting  the  estate  or  interest  in  the  land  claimed  be  set 
forth,  but  the  general  form  or  character  of  the  interest  must  be 
averred-t 

In  New  York,  if  the  plaintiff  fail  to  state  the  nature  of,  or  the 
quality  of  the  estate,  the  advantage  should  be  taken  by  demurrer, 
and  this  objection  cannot  be  taken  after  verdict.§     The  statutes 

*  In  AlntMina,  it  U  held  that  under  the  statute  of  that  Slate,  and  under  the 
comnion  law,  ibe  complaint  should  allege  that  th«  plniniiff  was  poBseased  of 
the  lands  in  controversj,  and  afler  ha  riitlit  had  accrued  th«  defend  ant  eolered 
and  unlawflillj  withheld  (he  premiKes:  Bush  v.  Glover,  47  Ala.,  167.  But  we 
bare  seen  that  Alabama  has  not  entirely  killed  John  Den,  Ibe  litigious  lesaee. 

t  Outram  «.  Marewood,  3  Eatt,  346.  Cited  casts  in  note  to  DuctiesB  of  Elng- 
Bton's  case,  2  Smith's  Lead.  Ciaea. 

t  8edw.  4  Wait,  {  43fl ;  Carpenter  v.  Bclimidt,  26  Cai.,  479;  Bridge  f.  Cnn- 
diff,  45  TexM,  440 ;  Thompaon  c.  Wolf,  6  Oregon,  306 ;  Auatln  e.  Schlajrter,  7 
Hun.,  N.  Y.,  275 1  15  Illinois,  178;  fiON.  ¥.,646;  26  Barb.,  248. 

j  Clark  «.  CiecO(  47  Barb.,  5B9. 
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nqniring  the  nature  of  the  estate  to  be  stated  in  the  complaiat, 
makes  it  Heoeeeary  to  coafine  the  proof  to  the  kind  of  estate 
claimed.  Bays  an  author,  "  If  the  plaintiff  declares  on  a  par- 
ticular estate  or  interest,  the  defendant  in  justified  in  preparing  to 
disprove,  at  tfae  trial,  only  the  all^ations  of  the  complaint."* 

In  Wisconsin,  where  the  complaint  was  for  an  undivided  in- 
terest in  lands,  the  plaintiff  was  not  allowed  to  show  proof  for 
lees  than  that  claimed.t  Neither  on  a  claim  for  the  whole  prop- 
erty could  the  plaintiff  have  judgment  for  an  undivided  part.t 
This  was  not  the  case  at  common  law,  but  is  the  resnlt  of  the 
atatates.g  Under  the  statute  the  ordinary  rule  of  evidence  is  ap- 
plied, namely,  the  proof  must  correspond  to  the  allegation. 

In  Tennessee,  where  the  declaration  averred  an  estate  in  fee  in 
tfae  plaintiff,  the  estate  was  sufBciently  set  forth,  and  that  the 
pleader  need  not  set  forth  the  claim  or  title  under  which  the 
defendant  eotered.|| 

These  statutes  have  modi6ed  the  common-law  rule  as  to  plead- 
ii^  particular  estates ;  for  it  was  there  required  when  a  party  sets 
op  in  hb  own  &vor  an  estate  tail,  an  estate  for  life,  a  terra  of 
years,  or  tenancy  at  will,  he  must  ehow  the  derivation  of  that  title, 
from  its  commencement,  that  in,  from  the  last  seizin  in  fee 
mmple^ 

nSe  EffetA  of  SdHng  <mi  Oiain  of  Ttile  and  the  ATitidpathn  of 
the  D^enee  of  the  Defaidani. — It  has  been  held,  if  the  plaintiff 
sets  out  a  specific  chain  of  title,  his  evidence  will  be  confined  to 
the  title  as  alleged.**  And  while  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  the 
evidences  of  title  in  the  plaintiff,  yet  if  these  be  allied,  the  sub* 
stantial  elements  of  the  title  must  be  stated. ft 

80  in  the  case  where  a  plaintiff,  in  anticipation  of  defendant's 

•  Sedw.  A  Wait,  |43S.  t  28  Wis.,  64-89. 

I  17  Ww.,  169;  ieCal.,86;  17  Wend.,  N.  T.,  75;  5  Hun.,  N.Y^  293.  80 
in  UllDoiB,  32  111.,  489 ;  49  1)1.,  163. 

;  HaiTuon  v.  Btepheni,  12  Wend.,  N.  Y.,  170 ;  18  Ak.,  417. 

I  Bmith  e.  Cox.  6  Heiakell,  462.  Bee  aim)  Jordan  v.  Record,  70  Me.,  529. 
Bee  BtcphetM  on  Pleading,  304. 

1  BlepheiM'R  Pleading,  307;  Bedw.  AWsit  (Trial  Title  to  Lands),  |!  439, 
441, 445.    Bee  aloo  45  Tei.,  440 ;  62  Tez.,  612. 

**TnTner(i.  Fergnwa,  39  Tex.,  506;  47  Tez.,  217;  Eagtn  v.  Delaney,  16 
(W.,S6. 
tf  Hiigheii>.LM>e,eTezH,289;  Sedir.  A  Wait,  {  443. 
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answer,  and  in  avoidance  of  his  title,  set  forth  a  sheriff's  deed 
under  which  be  alleged  the  defendant  claimed,  and  then  sought 
to  avoid  the  deed  by  averments  that  the  property  was  at  the  time 
^  the  levy  and  sale  homestead. 

The  answer  was  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  It  was  held  that  the 
plaintiff  assumed  the  entire  burden  of  the  issue  thus  made  and 
tendered  by  him.* 

Of  course  maninients  and  chain  of  title,  nor  evidence  of  title 
need  not  be  set  forth  in  the  complaint. 

In  cases  where  this  has  been  attempted,  a  motion  to  strike  it 
out  has  been  sustained  by  the  courLf 

Objection  has  been  made  to  this  general  mode  of  pleading 
allowed  by  these  statutes-;  so  was  this  ol^ection  made  to  the  old 
action  of  ejectment ;  and  it  is  said  one  of  the  redeeming  featureH 
oC  the  intricate  systems  of  rea)  actions  was  the  fact,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  writ  and  the  judgment  record  revealed  the  precise 
issue  involved.t  It  may  be  that,  in  the  not  far  distant  future, 
legislation  may  substitute  other  rules  tending  to  more  certainty 
and  precision.  But  perhaps  it  is  better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
rather  than  toy  with  those  we  know  not  of. 

The  plaintiff  should  allege  title  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  suit,  or  at  the  time  of  the  wrongful  entry  by  defend- 
ant, and  must  ordinarily  prove  on  the  trial  that  he  had  title  to 
the  premises  in  dispute  on  the  day  named  in  the  complaint  or 
declaration,  § 

The  Deolaration  on  Ihe  Legal  Title  vnU  not  Support  a  Recovery 
on  an  Equitable  Tii/e. — It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  the  plaintiff  in 
his  complaint  simply  claims  the  legal  title,  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  establish  an  equitable  title,  because  this  equitable  title  may  be 
founded  upon  a  state  of  facts  of  which  the  defendant  should 
have  notice. 

We  shall  see  when  treating  of  the  answer  of  the  defendant 
that  where  an  equitable  counter  claim  is  relied  upon,  that  evi- 

«  Hill  V.  AlIiBon,  61  Tci,,  SOO.    See  0  TezB^  4«2 ;  Sedw.  A  Wu^  J  443. 

t  Peaee  o.  Hannsli,  3  Oregon,  301.  In  accord  with  irhat  is  stated,  see  47 
Ind.,  418i  53Iiid.,  208;  50Cal.,  298;  62  Ho,,  569;  2  Cat.,  182;  23CbI.,  245; 
6  TeiM,  289;  42  Cal,,  348;  Pajne  v.  Treadwell,  16  Cal,  242;  MoCarlhy  tt. 
Yale,  39  Cal,,  6S5. 

t  Sedw.  &  Wait,  i  447. 

i  Sedw.  &  Wait,  {435;  8MiDn.,2M;  18  IlL,  261 ;  44  111,  30. 
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dence  is  not  aiJmiBBil>le  under  the  general  denial  or  "general 
iseae,"  but  that  it  requires  all  the  elements  of  a  bill  in  equity  to 
set  the  same  ap.  So  if  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  have  declared  an 
equitable  title,  his  complaint  should,  in  fact,  conform  to  a  r^ular 
bill  in  equity ;  aa  for  instance,  if  it  is  attempted  to  set  up  a  re- 
sultant or  coostructive  trust,  the  facts  must  be  shown.  If  fravd 
is  the  pniot  to  be  investigated,  the  facts  must  be  so  formally  and 
qieciGcally  alleg^,  so  that  the  court  may  see  that  fraud  results, 
the  facts  being  as  stated. 

And  really  a  complaint  of  Uiis  kind  will  always  be  valid,  if 
the  elements  of  a  hill  in  equity  as  described  by  Story,  are  em- 
bodied in  the  same.  The  statement  may  be  more  "contuse,"  but 
the  essential  elements  of  the  bill  iu  equity  are  necessary.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  decided  in  substuice.* 

For  it  is  held  in  some  of  the  States  that  the  blending  of  law 
aod  equity  .in  the  same  tribunal,  and  the  change  of  the  pleadings, 
did  not  have  the  effect  to  destroy  either  system,  but  rather  pre- 
served both ;  and,  consequently,  the  rules  of  pleading,  evidence, 
and  practice,  which  prevailed  in  the  old  system,  are  at  last  the 
best  guides  to  the  courts  and  the  profession.  "  Forms "  are 
dianged, — fictione  are  abolished, — the  same  tribunal  may  have 
jurisdiction  of  legal  and  equitable  suits,  but  the  great  "  land- 
marlcs  "  of  the  law  remain,  "  the  reason  of  the  law"6till  exists, 
and  no  great  principle  of  law  has  been  impaired  ur  abolitihed. 
Ko  system  of  mere  pleadmg  can  affect  the  right  which  a  man  has 
to  assert  his  title  to  an  estate  of  which  he  is  ousted.  No  "  form" 
of  complunt  or  "concise"  answer  has  attempted  to  limit  the 
"  badges  "  of  fraud  or  to  circumscribe  their  significance  and  effect 
upon  the  transactions  of  mankind. 

Joint  31^  ancf  ^08fi£s  TTUe.— Says  a  recent  author:  "The  title 
must  be  truly  stated  in  the  declaration.  A  joint  demise  can  only 
be  supported  by  showing  a  title  in  each  to  demise  the  whole. 
If  one  of  the  plaintifis  has  no  title,  or  the  title  is  several,  the 
action  most  fail;  and  a  joint  demise  by  husband  and  wife, 
when  the  ^lle  was  in  the  husband  almie,  cannot  be  maintained. t 

•  Saturn  V.  AikcD.  67  Qil,  416 ;  65  Gft.,  12 ;  Qrovea  e.  Marks,  32  Ind.,  319 ; 
Smifnt.  Son,  82  Cal.,  481 ;  P«ck  r.  Newton,  16  Bub.,  N.  Y.,  173. 

t  Bfdw.  A  Wut,  iJ  449,  460,  \\  187-189 ;  Hojle  v.  Stowo,  2  Dev.  (N.  C.) 
U«,318;  Brjanr.  MuiiiiDg,a  JonM(N.C.)L(i«,334;  48 Tex.,  491;  4  Mod. 
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HoatUe  plaiatifls  caonot  join  and  declare  against  the  defend- 
ant.* 

Ejectment  btf  Infant. — In  case  the  plaintiff  is  claiming  land 
which  he  sold  during  infancy,  he  mnet  alle^  in  the  complaint 
that  he  had  disafGrmed  the  deed  prior  to  the  bringmg  of  suit, 
and  had  given  notice  of  hia  intention  not  to  be  bound  by  it.f 
The  New  York  code  allows  an  infant  to  maintain  a  real  action 
in  hia  own  name.| 

Complaint  where  there  are  Several  Defendardt. — One  declaration 
in  ejectment  will  lie  againat  several  defendants  holding  different 
portione  of  the  same  tra(;t.§  And  where  the  defendants  occupied 
separately  the  different  stories  of  the  building,  it  was  held,  in 
New  York,  that  the  action  would  lie  against  all  the  defendants 
as  being  joint  trespaasers  on  the  land.|| 

It  ia  obvious  that  if  defendants  unite  in  a  joint  denial  they  are 
liable  to  a  joint  verdict. 

Co-leaant». — In  ejectment  between  co-tenants  the  complaint 
should  aver  an  actual  ouster,  or  some  act  amounting  to  a  total 
denial  of  the  plaintiff's  right  to  the  possession,  and  the  proof 
must  correspond  to  sustain  ejectment.^ 

Under  the  old  form  of  ejectment,  where  the  defendant  entered 
into  the  common  consent  rule,  he  was  precluded  from  requiring 
proof  of  an  ouster,  but  if  he  desired  to  admit  the  title  and  co- 
tenancy, and  to  deny  the  commission  of  any  acta  amoanting  to 


(K7.).  365;  48  Tex.,  491.  But  amtra,  SI  Mo.,  ffi;  Turme;  t.  Pierce,  42  Cal., 
335. 

•  Hubbell «.  Lerch,  58  N.  T.,  237.  Neitber  will  boitile  defetxluita  be  al- 
lowed to  defend  agsiosl  the  plaintiff;  and  if  the  party  making  application  to 
become  defendant  claims  hettiU  to  the  parlj  already  toed,  he  will  not  be  per- 
nitled  to  defend. 

t  Voorheee*.  VoorheeB,24B«rb.,ieO;  17  Wend.,  119. 

t  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  i  1SS6. 

i  Needham  B.  Bramion,  5  Ire,  N.  C.  Law,  428;  5VL,250;  3  Band,V«., 
462 

|]  Pierce  v.  Ferris,  10  N.  Y.,  280;  Beard  tp.  Pedery,  8  Wall.,  478. 

^  See  6edw.  &  Wait,  {{  276-308 ;  Covington  v.  Stewart,  77  N.  C,  148 ;  Dsj 
V.  Howaid,  73  N.  C,  1 ;  62  Tei.,  388 ;  43  Cal,  71 ;  Bamitz  v.  Casey,  7  Crancb, 
456;  StoT7cSannden>,8  Hump.,  Tenn,  663;  Gales  v.  Hines,  17  Florida,  773; 
Taylor  o.  Hill,  10  Leigh,  Va.,  457 ;  21  Conn.,  379 ;  6  Mass.,  361 ;  51  III.,  226 ; 
32Cal.,493i  11  Rich,  S. C.  Law,  638 ;  10  Wend,  N.  Y.,  414;  Balfnrd  «.  Teth- 
row,  2  Jones's  Law  (N.  C),  393;  81  Aik.,  345. 
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an  ouster  or  total  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  n'ghts,  Ute  court  per- 
mitted him,  upon  facte  made  to  appear  by  affidavit,  to  enter  into 
a  special  rule,  reqnlring  him  to  confess  lease  and  entry  at  the 
tiial,  but  not  ouster,  ualees  ouster  should  be  actually  proved.* 

This  special  rule  was  available  only  when  defendant  did  not 
dispute  the  title  of  hip  adversary. 

The  question  of  ouxter  is  a  fact  for  the  jury,  and  the  evidence 
must  be  of  the  moat  positive  and  satisfactory  nature.f  The 
borden  of  proof  reste  <mi  the  party  ailing  it;  the  law  never 
ssBumes  that  the  co-tenant  is  disloyal  to  the  oo-teoancy. 

Damages  for  WUhJiolding  Poagemon. — "The  claims  for  mesne 
profits  and  damages  may  properly  be  joined  with  the  demand  for 
the  possession,  and  the  jury,  npon  finding  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the 
main  issue,  should  give  a  verdict  for  damages  up  to  the  day  of 
thetriaLJ 

"  The  claims  for  damages,  and  for  mesne  profite,  are  separate 
and  distinct  causes  of  action,  which  must  be  pleaded,  and  it  is 
error  to  allow  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  use  and  occupation 
where  only  damages  are  claimed  in  the  comp1aint."§ 

I  have  thought  it  neoeseary  to  devote  some  space  to  the  eom- 
flaini  being  a  evbi^ituU  for  the  old  declaration  in  ejectment,  which 
was  the  leading  process  in  the  old  action.  And  on  this  point 
C.  J.  Field  said  ;  "  The  decisions  of  the  courts  in  respect  to  the 
necessary  all^ations  of  a  eomj^aint  in  ejectmmt  have  not  been 
uniform,  and  perhaps  on  no  one  subject  of  pleading  is  there  so 
much  eotbanassment  felt' by  the  profession  in  consequence."  || 

The  Plea  or  Arwwer. — Under  the  regular  action  of  ejectment, 
tbedefendant  simply  pleaded  the  general  issue  "not  guilty,"  when 
meant  not  guilty  of  the  trespass  charged. 

■  Doed.  Qign«r*.  Ili>e,2'TaaDL,  897;  18  Johii8,N.  Y.,3BS;  10  Leigh,  Va., 
W. 

t  Adtmw  *.  Ame*  Iron  Co.,  24  Conn.,  230. 

t  VMtdeTOort  *.  Gonid,  38  N.  Y.,  636 ;  Bell  v.  Medford,  SI  Hln.,  31 ;  24 
Miim.,nO;  58lDd.,82;  81N.Y.,  382;  Bearf  j.  Federy,  3  Wiill,478. 

{  Sedw.  A  W«it,  Trial  Title  to  Land,  I  464,  citiog  lArned  v.  Hudwm,  67 
S.  Y.,  151. 

I  C.  J.  Field,  in  the  etue  of  Psjne  «.  Treadirell,  16  Cnl.,  242.  In  this  case 
Mmw  of  tbe  earlier  cans  in  that  State  on  this  point  were  oTerruled.  Judge 
Pidd,  then  Chief  Jintioe  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Californu,  now  one  of  tbe 
Aioci«le  JnsUcea  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
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And  ID  most  cases,  no  donbt,  this  "general  issue"  is  substan- 
tially adopted  in  the  present  practice  in  a  purely  simple  action  to 
try  title  to  land.  The  action  to  recover  land  now,  on  the  simple 
complaint  and  answer,  contains  all  the  elements  of  the  old  action 
of  ejectment,  and  the  title  being  directly  involved,  it  is  a  test  as 
to  who  has  the  beet  title,  and  then  the  possession  follows  the  title; 
the  same  being  enforced  by  the  writ  of  possession,  in  case  of  the 
plaintiff's  success.  All  defences  may  be  given  in  evidence  with- 
out special  plea,  and  the  defendant  need  not  set  np  title  in  him- 
self. The  defendant  or  defendants  under  this  general  denial 
may  prove  facts  tending  to  establish  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  vested 
with  title  or  right  of  possession;*  and  if  not  a  mere  trespasser 
and  intruder,  msy  show  an  outstanding  title  in  another  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action  without  connecting  himself  with  the 
same.  The  cases  citid  in  the  ^t-note  show  the  holdings  of  the 
different  courts  and  the  extent  of  the  changes  under  the  modern 
practice. 

But  it  has  been  held,  that  if  the  defendant  in  the  answer 
"  merely  denies  the  possession,  and  unlawful  withholding  of  the 
premises,  accompanied  by  an  allegation  that  there  has  been  no 
demand  of  the  possession  this  does  not  put  the  plaintiff's  title  in 
issue,  nor  raise  the  question  of  adverse  possession.  To  question 
the  plaintiff's  title,  in  such  a  case,  the  defendant  must  set  up  title 
in  himself  or  out  of  the  plaintiff."t 

Efftd,  of  the  Plea  of  Oeneral  Issue  on  Question  of  Possession, — 
Say  Sedwick  &  Wait  in  their  recent  work  on  Trial  of  THh  to 
Land :  "  The  authorities  are  not  entirely  uniform  as  to  whether 
the  plea  of  the  general  issue  in  ejectment  admits  or  puts  in  issue 
the  question  of  the  defendant's  possession.  The  general  rule 
according  to  many  cases  is,  that  the  defendant,  by  interposing  this 
pjcft,  admits  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  lands 

*  Fofienberger  v.  BlackslODe,  57  Ind.,  288 ;  S9  Ind.,  530 ;  Bnick  v.  Tucker, 
42  CbI.,  34S;  Black  v.  Tricker,  52  Penn  St.  438;  JohoBon  e.  Adleman,  35 
111..  2S5 ;  TUjuot  v.  Timeson,  45  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  G18-52S ;  Styles  e.  Qnj,  10 
Tei.,  503;  32  Tbt.,  126;  Wickae.  Smith.  18  Ksn.,  508;  Pbjqb  p.  Treadwell, 
16  Cal.,  242 ;  Wade  o.  Bandera,  70  N.  C,  277 ;  Harkey  «.  Houston,  65  N.  C, 
137 ;  38  Mich ,  726.    See  13  N.  W.  Reporter,  390 ;  38  Mo.,  569. 

t  Sedw.  &  Wait,  Trial  of  Tide  to  Land,  |  478;  Ford  v,  Sampson.  30  Barb., 
N  T.,  183;  17  How.  Prac.,  N.  Y.,  447  ;  Wade  «.  Doyle,  17  Florida.  522;  33 
Cal.,  606. 
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claimed  in  the  writ  or  declaration,  and  that  if  he  desires  to  dia- 
pote  or  controvert  the  quretion  of  poasessioQ,  the  proper  method 
to  accomplish  that  result  is  by  special  plea,  in  order  to  avoid  this 
admission  of  possession."* 

But  it  is  supposed  that  in  the  States  where  the  code  practice 
prevails,  the  possession  of  the  defendant  being  a  material  all^^- 
tion  of  the  complaint  must  either  be  admitted  or  denied ;  that  a 
failure  to  deny  would  be  treated  aa  an  admission.  "  The  answer 
must  contain  :"  "  1.  A  general  or  specific  denial  of  each  material 
all^tion  of  the  complaint  controverted  by  the  defendant,  or  of 
any  knowledge  or  information  thereof  sufficient  to  form  a  be- 
lief."t  2.  "  A  statement  of  any  new  matter  constituting  a  de- 
fence or  counter  claim,  in  any  ordinary  and  concise  language, 
without  repetition."! 

As  to  pleading  the  statute  of  limitations  in  the  answer,  and 
the  mlings  in  the  diEferent  States,  this  di^ussion  will  be  fuuiid 
in  the  chapter  on  Jjimitations. 

Equitable  Defenoea  and  AJhrmaHve  Reli^. — The  action  of  ^eol- 
ment  under  the  former  practice  could  only  be  had  upon  the  l^al 
title  to  the  land;  the  holder  of  the  equitable  title  had  to  resort  to 
a  court  of  equity.  And  injunctions  were  frequently  granted  to 
restrain  the  action  at  law,  priding  the  proceedings  in  equity. 

But  it  is  truthfully  said :  "  The  modern  innovations  in  systems 
tod  forms  of  judicial  procedure,  especially  the  blending  of  legal 
ind  equitable  jurisdictions,  have  wrought  radical  and  highly  im- 
portant changes  in  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  statutory  action  of 
gectment  for  the  trial  of  controverted  titles.  The  defendant  may 
in  many  of  our  States,  interpose  equitable  aa  well  as  legal  titles 

>  Sedw.  &  Wait,  |  479 ;  Hilt  t>.  Hill,  43  Fenn.  8^  621 ;  Bemud  *.  £yer, 
50  Uin.,  336 ;  6  Oa.,  88 ;  SMpheiw  t.  Oriffilh,  3  VL.  448 ;  99  Man.,  T ;  49  He., 
102.  In  North  Carolina  il  is  Keld  that  if  the  derendant  in  ejectment  intends 
lo  dinvow  pomcfiflion  he  ehould  not  enter  an;  defence ;  McOJennan  t>.  McCIeod, 
75  N.  C  64.  flee  Thomas  t.  Orrell,  5  Ired.  Law,  569 ;  Judge  e.  Houston,  12 
Ind.  Uv,  108. 
t  Code  of  North  Carolina,  BaCtlee'  ReTiaal,  cb.  17,  sec.  100,  sub.  sec.  1. 
t  lb.,  Birb.  sec  2.  This  is  sbont  the  same  language  lued  in  the  codcB  of  New 
York,  California,  and  other  States,  where  tbe  code  sjstem  is  adopted.  Several 
of  the  States  have  taken  the  New  York  code  as  the  model.  As  to  the  practice 
on  this  point  in  Alabama  and  Texas,  see  60  Ala.,  682;  61  Ala.,  366 ;  20  Tex., 
MI;  47  Tex.,  217. 
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or  defences  ;*  and  when  eqnitable  defences  are  set  op  against  I^al 
titles,  the  same  rule  and  measure  of  jnatice  is  applied  as  if  the 
proceeding  was  in  equity.! 

ITie  Equitable  Defence  naut  be  Pleaded, — So  if  the  plaintiff 
sues  for  the  legal  title,  the  defendant  may  resist  by  an  equitable 
counter  claim  in  the  nature  of  a  cnws  bill,  and  the  answer  must 
contain  all  the  elements  of  a  bill  in  chancery,  and  he  must  ask 
affirmative  relief. f 

It  is  said  that  by  interposing  an  equitable  defence  the  defend- 
ant does  not  convert  the  1^1  action  into  an  equitable  one,  nor 
change  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  have  his  rights  determined  in 
the  l^i;al  forum.     This  may  present  some  difficult. 

The  person  bringing  the  action  at  law,  cannot  generally  be 
compelled  to  sue  any  person  except  such  as  he  may  elect  to  prose- 
cute. But  the  equitable  defence  frequently  requires  the  presence 
of  additional  parties  Jn  the  action,  without  whose  presence  an 
affirmative  judgment,  which  would  be  res  adjuduxtta  upon  the 
parties  in  interest,  could  not  be  rendered,  and  the  plaintiff  may 
refuse  to  bring  them  before  the  court-J 

No  doubt  the  power  aud  right  conferred  in  gome  of  these  stat- 
utes to  make  partiet,  may  obviate  this  difficulty  to  some  extent. 
For  instance,  the  North  Carolina  code  provides:  "In  an  action 
to  recover  the  possession  of  real  estate,  the  landlord  and  tenant 
thereof  may  be  joined  as  defendants ;  and  any  pergon  claiming 
title  or  right  ofposeea^on  to  real  estate,  may  be  made  parOee  plain- 
ts or  dffendofit,  as  the  caae-  may  require,  to  any  mich  action."^ 

*  8«dw.  &WBit,{4S5;  NewwtriB  v.  WilliiUDi,  27  Ark.,  632;  Pope  v.  Cole, 
M  Barb.,  N.  Y.,  408 ;  88  Penn.  8L,  168 ;  17  N.  Y.,  270 ;  23  How.  Pr.,  N.  Y., 
103;  McCsuleyo.  Fulton. 44  C«l.,  356;  5  Tei..  22;  45Ga.,  17;  31  Tei.,  448; 
PeaTeall  c.  Hajen,  04  N.  C,  M9 ;  Jones  v.  Muni  j,  58  Mo. ;  Gaither  v.  Gibson, 
66N.  C;  42Cal.,  346. 

t  Phillip  V.  Gorlism,  17  N.  Y.,  270 ;  Hoppongh  i..  Strable,  60  N.  Y.,  430 ; 
Lsmonti'.  Cheshire.  66  N.Y.,  42;  Pollett  d.  Hoath,  15  Wii.,  601;  Conger  «. 
Ptu-ker,  8B  Ind.,  380;  Cramer  n.  Benton,  60  Barb.,  N.  Y.,  2tS;  Lombards. 
Cowham,  84  Wins.,  486;  35  Wins.,  834;  KentSeld  «.  Hayes,  67  Cal.,  400; 
CadiK  V.  Hayora,  33  Cal.,  288;  Bruck  ».  Tucker,  42  Cat.,  346;  Williams  s. 
Murphy,  21  Minn.,  634.  See  anie,  "  CoraplainL"  8edir.4  Wait,  Trial  of  Title, 
{}  486,  487,  48B,  and  cas«a  cited.    See  codee  of  the  Beveral  StatM. 

t  Cramer  t.  Benton,  4  LaoB.,  N.  Y.,  291 ;  Call  e.  Chase,  21  Wis.,  511 ;  Sedir. 
&  Wait,  }  488. 

{  Battles'  Bevi«al,  cb.  17,  sec  61. 
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Id  section  65,  of  the  same  code,  it  also  provides :  "  When  a  oom- 
pUU  d^ierminalion  of  the  controvert/  oannot  be  had  without  the 
presenoe  of  other  parlies,  the  court  muet  cause  them  to  be  brought 

These  sections  61  and  65  have  aodergooe  a  judicial  coDstruo- 
tioD  in  North  Carolina.  Under  the  old  law  of  ejectment  the 
landlord  had  a  right  to  oome  in  aod  be  made  a  part/  defendant. 
Ko  other  peraon  had  this  right ;  and  if  a  party  should  be  per- 
mitted to  defend  as  landlord,  whose  title  is  inconsistent  with  that 
of  the  tenant,  the  practice  of  the  English  court  was  to  have  the 
mle  allowing  him  to  defend,  discharged  with  costs.  And  if  this 
was  n^lected,  and  the  party  continue  on  the  record  as  defendant, 
be  would  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  sooh  inconsistent  title  on  the 
trial. t  The  plaintiff  might  consent,  when  tenant  has  made  de- 
fault, for  any  person  to  come  in  and  defend,  but  such  jterBon 
was  required  to  admit  that  he  shall  be  considered  as  actually  in 
poeseaaion ;  because  under  the  rule  of  confessing  lease,  entry,  and 
ouster  by  the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  nevertheless  was  bound  to 
prove  the  party  sued  in  possession  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Bi)it.t 

The  only  person  compelled  to  appear  was  Richard  Roe.  And 
nnder  the  constmction  placed  npon  these  sections,  it  was  held  by 
the  ?4orth  Carolina  courts  that  a  third  person  who  claims  title, 
paramount  and  adverse  to  both  plaintiff  and  defendant,  should 
not  be  made  a  party  under  sections  61  and  65  of  C.  C.  F.§ 

In  Wade  v.  Sandersjj  the  court  drew  a  distinction  between  an 
interest  in  the  controversy  and  an  interest  in  the  "thing"  which 
is  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  held  that  before  the  person  was 
endtled  to  become  a  party  he  must  he  interested  in  the  "  oontro- 
oersy."  In  Ly  tie  v.  Bnigin,^  a  third  party  claiming  to  he  a  joint 
owner  with  the  defendant  had  a  right  to  be  admitted  lo  defend. 

•  lb.,  Ma  65. 

t  Adama,  232 ;  Knight  «.  Lady  Smythe,  4  H«n)e  A  8«].,  347 ;  Wise  v. 
Wbeeler,  S  Jred.  I^w,  196 ;  Davi«  «.  BT&ni,  6  tred.,  625. 

t  Wife  t>.  Wheeler,  6  Ired.,  196 :  Adsms'  Eject.,  3a7~S. 

1  Colgroove  v.  KoODce,  77  N.  C,  363.  See  aho  Wade  ■.  Sanden,  70  N.  C, 
Z77. 

g  Wide  ».  ainderi,  70  N.  C.,  277. 

1  l^tle  *.  Boi^n,  82  N.  C,  SOI. 
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Id  other  cases,*  it  is  held  io  North  Caroliaa  that  the  term  "laod- 
lord"  included  all  persons  whose  title  was  conoected  or  consistent 
with  the  possesnioD  ^f  the  occupier,  and  that  it  was  not  necessaiy 
to  have  previously  exercised  acts  of  ownership. 

And  that  the  rule  of  the  old  action  of  ejectment,  which  re- 
stricted the  defences  of  the  landlord  to  such  only  as  the  tenant 
in  poesession  could  make,  is  changed.  That  such  person,  defend* 
ing  either  as  "  landlord  "  or  other  "  person  "  admitted  to  defend, 
has  a  right  to  make  any  legal  defence  which  he  may  have.  As 
said  in  Islerv.  Foy,  "Whyallowa  party  to  defend, and  nof  allow 
him  to  mal^e  his  defence  after  being  admitted  ?" 

In  Colgrove  v.  Kooner  it  is  held  that,  under  section  66,  the 
second  paragraph,  the  court  had  a  diseretionaiy  power  to  bring 
to  it  all  parties  necessary  to  a  "complete  determination  of  the 
controversy." 

It  would  seem  that  the  court  could,  therefore,  exercise  all  the 
powers  of  a  court  of  equity  in  requiring  partiea  to  be  made. 

The  most  usual  instance  of  the  equitable  defence  as  against  the 
legal  title,  is  where  a  vendee  in  possession  under  a  written  valid 
contract  to  convey  the  same,  can  successfully  resist  the  1^1  title, 
and  can  have  a  decree  for  specific  performance.  The  matter  must 
be  specially  pleaded  with  the  allegations  which,  if  stated  in  a  bill 
of  equity,  would  entitle  the  party  to  a  specific  performance.  A 
sufficient  all^ation  would  be  that  he  had  fully  performed  his 
part  of  the  contract  by  the  payment  of  the  purchase- money. 
And  it  would  seem  that  as  the  relation  of  vendor  and  vendee  is 
somewhat  like  that  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  trustee  and 
ceshd  que  trud,  that  the  defendant  might  tender  and  offer  to  per- 
form the  contract,  al)d  if  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  are  such 
that  a  court  of  equity  would  allow  a  redemption  or  enforce  the 
trust,  the  court  will  give  affirmative  relief  by  compelling  the 
vendor  (plaintiflT)  to  execute  a  deed.  The  vendor  who  sells  land 
and  executes  title  bond,  and  retains  the  title  as  security  fur  the 

•  Rollins  V.  RolliM,  76  N.  C,  264;  Isler  v,  Foy  A  HwriBon,  66  N.  C,  647 ; 
CotgroTe  v.  Kooner,  sapra. 

la  the  old  action  of  ejectmenl,  no  party  but  the  landlord  could  defend  except 
by  the  coDHent  of  the  plsintifl^  after  de&ult  of  the  leDanl ;  neither  could  he  b^ 
up  an;  defence  which  the  tenant  conid  not :  Belfour  and  Henly's  Hein  v.  Davia 
■nd  Nixon,  4  £>ev.  &  Bat.  Law,  300.  The  pUintitT  could  oot  char^  the  land- 
lord with  his  ovn  trespin :  Carson  e.  Burnett,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.,  560. 
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pDrcbase-money,  atanda  as  though  he  had  conveyed  and  then  took 
a  moi%age  as  security,  and  in,  therefore,  io  the  position  of  the 
mortgagee,  while  the  itosition  of  the  vendee  is  that  of  mortgagor.* 
The  vendor  also  holds  tJie  land  in  trust:  first,  for  himself  to 
secure  the  purchase-money ;  and,  second,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
vendee.  And  this  equity  can  be  set  up  as  against  the  purchaser 
from  the  vendor  with  notice  of  the  vendee's  equity.f 

Pleading  a  Special  2%fc. — On  thb  point  Sedw.  &  Wait  say: 
"  It  has  been  held  in  Texas,  that  where  the  defendant  in  trespass 
to  try  title,  filed  a  special  plea  claiming  title  in  himself,  and  set- 
ting it  ont  specially,  he  should  be  confined  in  his  defence  to  the 
title  so  pleaded,  and  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  if  sIbo  interposed,  was 
held  to  be  thereby  waived.^  By  pleadiug  specially,  the  defend- 
ant gives  notice  of  his  defence,  and  the  plaintiff  has  the  right  to 
assume  that  the  defendant  will  rely  on  none  other,  and  ought 
not  to  be  required  to  come  prepared  with  evidence  to  meet  other 
defences  than  tlfose  which  the  pleadings  disclose,§  and  he  may 
plead  specially,  though  his  defence  was  equally  available  under 
the  plea  of  not  guilty. ||  The  pleadings  must  determine  the  rele- 
vancy of  the  evidence  offered  ;  for,  even  though  unverified,  they 
are  professional  statements  by  counsel  of  the  claims  of  their  cli- 
ents, and  the  matters  which  they  intend  to  prove. ^  In  Oregon, 
if  the  defendant  desires  to  claim  title,  or  to  avail  himself  of  title 
in  another,  he  must  plead  it  specifically,  and  disclose  its  nature,** 
and  when  the  defendant  sets  up  title  to  an  undivided  interest,  he 
most  specify  what  share  or  interest  he  owns.tt  It  has  been  held 
in  California,  that  an  answer  setting  up  title  to  only  a  portion  of 
(he  demanded  premises,  must  particularly  describe  the  part  to 
which  title  is  claimed,.and  failing  to  do  so,  no  evidence  will  be 
admitted  under  such  pleading.^^  In  New  York,  it  has  been  held 
that  a  defendant  is  concluded  by  his  answer  setting  up  certain 

■  Ellii  V.  HuMer,  66  N.  C,  601. 

t  PomeroT  oo  Specific  Performance,  p.  530;  Lyon  v.  Aiken,  73  N.  C,  2-58. 
Aa  lo  who  Cftn  redeem  real  property,  eee  Story's  Eq.  Jur.,  1023 ;  Bell  v.  Can- 
ninghun,  83  N.  C,  328. 
t  CoBfard  e.  Hiugrove,  47  Tei.,  217.  {  Shield  t.  Hunt,  46  Tex.,  424. 

I  Hollinsworth  e.  HolshaiHen,  IT  Tex.,  41, 
1  Wicka  V.  Smith,  18  Kana.,  508. 

■*  Phillippi  e.  Thompson,  8  Uregon,  428 ;  Hall  «.  Austin,  1  Dettdy,  104. 
tt  Peaae  ».  Hannah,  3  Omkou,  301.  tt  Andenon  v.  Fiak,  30  Cal.,  62fi. 
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ch^n  of  title  from  disputing  the  validity  of  the  same  title  when 
asserted  by  the  plaiutiff.*  ^ 

In  a  case  in  California  the  defendant  admitted  the  possession 
in  the  answer,  and  averred  that  the  defendant's  "claim  the  fee," 
and  then  proceeded  to  deraign  title  under  an  administrator's  sale. 
The  administrator's  sale  was  adjudged  void.  It  was  held  that 
the  averment  that  defendant's  "claim  in  fee"  merely  meant  that 
they  had  acquired  title  at  the  administrator's  sale,  and  thiit  it  waa 
not  a  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  title,  except  as  predicated  apon  that 
fact;  and  the  administrator's  sale  having  been  held  void,  the 
plaintiffs'  title  was  adjudged  to  be  admitted  by  the  answer.f 

Supplemmk^  Antwer  or  Plea  Puu  I>arrein  Ccmtinuanee. — A 
transfer  of  the  title,  or  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  parties 
frequently  occnr  pendente  lite,  and  to  make  these  questions  avail- 
able, they  should  be  brought  before  the  court  by  an  amended  or 
supplemental  pleading,  setting  up  the  additional  facts  and  issues, 
or  by  the  common  plea  puts  darrein  cotiHnuanee.X 

A  plea  that  the  plaintifiT  had  entered  upon  the  lands  described 
in  the  declaration  and  still  retained  the  possession,  has  been  held 
bad,  and  constituted  no  bar  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  fiuit.§ 

S^y  to  AJirmcUive  Defence,  Demarrera,  etc. — ^The  statutes, 
codes  of  procedure,  and  the  adjudications  of  the  different  States 
are  to  be  looked  to,  in  r^ard  to  replications,  demurrers,  etc. ;  and 
as  the  same  rules  apply  in  real  property  trials  as  in  others  in  re- 
gard to  much  of  the  pleadings,  reference  can  only  be  made  to 
the  general  principles  of  pleadings,  and  to  the  changes  thereof 
.  by  statute.  Perhaps  the  holdings  of  the  courts  are  not  uniform, 
owing  to  the  diSerence  in  statutes.  Thus  in  Texas,  where  the 
defendant  pleads  the  statute  of  limitations,  it  was  held  that  the 
plaintifF*,  relying  upon  an  exception  in  his  favor  to  the  running 
<^  the  statute  of  limitations,  should  sjiecially  plead  the  excep- 
tion by  way  of  replication. ||     "  But  this  scientific  and  very  ex- 

*  Sedv.  &  Waili-Trial  Title  to  Land,  j  492;  Henderson  v.  Scott,  12  Week. 
Digest,  N.  Y.,  363. 

t  Prjor  B.  Madigmn,  51  CW.,  178 ;  Sedw.  &  Wait,  {  490. 

t  Reiljv.  Uncuter,  39  Gal.,  354;  Jackson  «.  Banue;,  3  Cow.,  N.  Y.,  TS; 
SiiDinono  t.  Brown,  7  R.  I.,  427 ;  Hardy  v.  Johnmn,  1  Wall.,  371 ;  ThomjNon 
V.  Red,  2  Jones's  Law,  N.  C,  41 2 ;  41  Mich.,  52. 

{  Tyler  r.  Canady,  2  Barb.,  N.  Y.,  160.  Bat  see  Thompson  v.  Bed,  2  Jones's 
Law,  N.  C,  412{  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  )  49-3,  and  notes. 

I  Hughes  V.  lAoe,  25  Texas,  356. 
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KtiDg  rule  of  pleading,  is  not,  however,  of  uDiversftl  applica- 
licwi."* 

The  rules  and  directlooB  in  regard  to  repliaaiions  and  de- 
murrav  are  generally  plain  and  specitio  in  the  recently  adopted 
codes,  and  but  little  need  l>e  said  here  on  these  points.  And 
where  the  code  practice  does  not  prevail,  of  course  the  rules  of 
pleading  at  common  law  may  be  looked  to  as  a  guide. 

ITie  Verdict  in  ^edment. — At  common  law,  and  before  the 
Btstutory  changes,  if  the  plaintiff  established  his  right  to  only  a 
part  of  the  land  claimed,  and  there  was  a  verdict  for  the  whole, 
the  judgment  would  go  for  the  whole,  but  the  plaintiff  at  his 
peril  takes  no  more  than  he  proved  title  to  on  the  tnal.t  But 
the  requirements  of  the  verdict  vary  in  the  several  Stat«e,  and  no 
uniform  test  can  be  furnished,]; 

In  some  of  the  States  in  which  tlie  code  is  adopted,  as  North 
Carolina,  for  instance,  there  appears  no  directions  aa  to  the  ver- 
dict iu  a  trial  for  land ;  while  in  Tennessee  and  others,  the  statute 
prescribes  certain  requisites  for  the  verdict.  In  TeDuessee,  the 
act  of  1852  (part  of  the  present  code)  provided  that  where  the 
VCTdict  was  for  only  a  part  of  the  land  claimed  in  the  declara- 
tion, it  must  specify  the  same  by  metes  and  bounds,  by  reference 
to  artificial  objects  or  boundaries. 

Among  the  first  cases  under  the  act  of  1852  on  this  point,  was 
Loard  v.  Pbillips,§  in  which  the  verdict  "  was  for  all  the  lands 
described  in  the  declaration  except  that  lield  for  seven  years  by 
the  defendant,"  and  this  was  held  to  be  void  for  uncertainty.  If 
die  verdict  is  for  all  the  land  claimed  in  the  complaint  or  decla- 
ration, a  general  verdict  for  plaintiff  is  sufficient. 

In  South  Carolina  it  was  held  that  where  the  jury  found  "  the 
land  on  which  the  defendant  lives"  was  sufficiently  definit«.|| 

The  courts  have  in  some  cases  pnt  a  liberal  construction  upon 

*  &«dv.  A  Wail, }  493.  t  P^iae  t.  York,  10  Huinp.,  Tenn.,  340. 

J  Sedir.  A  Wait,  {  497. 

I  Loard  p.  Phillips,  4  Sneed,  666.  In  accord,  BrogaD  v,  Samge,  5  Sneed; 
V«iiFo»enf.  Pearson,  4 Sneed,  362;  Miller*.  Casselberrj, 47  Penn.St.,  376  j 
CbtpnuD  V.  Holding,  60  Ala.,  522;  Gregory  v.  Jacluon,  6  Mun.  Va.,  25; 
Nolan  V.  SwecDf,  80  Penn.  St.,  77 ;  Roberts  «.  Atwater,  42  Conn.,  2SS.  At  to 
TOdict  held  injntffieiaii.  Bee  5  Watu  Penn.,  79 ;  4^  Mich.,  2S7 ;  36  Penn.  Sl, 
409 ;  SO  Penn.  SL,  77 ;  9ed«.  &  Wait,  i  503. 

B  Uaamiv  «■  ]>>▼<,  10  Bicb.  8.  C.  Law,  395. 
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the  verdict.  Thus,  in  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  the  jnry 
found  "  for  the  plaiotifT,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  one  cent." 
The  court  construed  the  verdict  to  mean,  that  the  defendants  were 
guilty  of  the  trespass  and  ejectment  complained  of  in  the  decla- 
ration, and  that  the  jury  assessed  the  damages  resulting  therefrom 
to  the  plaintiff  to  be  one  cent,* 

In  Vii^inta  the  verdict  was  "for  the  plaintiff  one  cent  dam- 
age," and  the  same  was  con^rued  by  the  court  and  made  to  read, 
"  We  of  the  jury  find  for  the  plaintifF  the  lands  in  the  declara- 
tion mentioned,  and  one  cent  damage."t 

2%e  Verdici  must  Specify  the  Nature  of  the'  Estate. — Several  of 
the  statutes  require  the  verdict  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  estate 
found,  and  if  the  verdict  fails  to  do  so  it  may  be  treated  as.  a 
nullity. I  This  is  necessary  under  the  recent  practice  in  which 
the  action  is  not  so  strictly  a  possessory  action,  as  under  the  old 
rules,  the  title  being  now  direcdy  in  issue,  and  the  judgment  cor»- 
eluaive  on  the  parties  and  privies. 

In  Harkey  v.  HouBton§  it  is  strongly  intimated  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  that  under  the  present  practice  the  only 
way  to  make  a  judgment  in  an  action  to  recover  land  coneiu»ive, 
is  for  the  plaintifiT  to  claim  a  certain  title  or  specified  irUereet;  but 
that  if  the  plaintiff  only  claims  the  possession  and  the  defendant 
lakes  issne,  then  the  only  question  ia  one  of  possession,  and  effeo- 
tually  a  possessory  action  like  the  former  ejectment  And  it 
would  eeem  to  follow  that  the  verdict  should  follow  the  plead- 
in)(8  and  specify  the  estate  found,  and  also  describe  the  land,  in 
all  cases  where  the  verdict  is  for  a  part  claimed  in  the  complaint. 
The  fiction  having  been  alwlished,  and  no  special  proceedings 

*  Kershner  v.  Kenhner,  36  Md.,  309-336. 

t  McMurrar  v.  Oneal,  1  Call.  Vb.,  246.  See  Sedw.  A  Wait,  Trial  Title  to 
Ltuid,  ch.  19. 

I  Van  Fossen  t.  Pearson,  4  Sneed,  Tenn.,  362  j  Eivier  v.  Piigh,  7  Heiskell, 
715;  RogerBv.  Siiyheiiner,  50N.  Y.,  646;  Long  o.  Linn,  71  III.,  1&3;  15  III., 
178.  See  HHvlej  v.  Twyman,  24  Gralt.  Va,,  616,  where  tLe  verdict  was  held 
ivfficimi,  with  this  omiwion. 

I  Harkey  v.  Houston,  6-5  N.  C,  137 ;  aluo  Falls  v.  Gamble,  06  N.  C,  455. 

"  It  IB  conceded  that  legislatiTe  acts  aholishing  the  fietions  in  actions  of  eject- 
ment do  not  abolish  the  action  as  stich,  nor  convert  it  into  a  writ  of  right ;  it 
still  remains  an  action  of  ejectment,  nnd  foils  under  the  rule  of  limitntioD  ap- 
plicahle  to  that  action."  St^w.  &  Wait,  j  518 ;  Hogan  t>.  Kuril,  94  U.  S.,  777 
"775  (u  to  District  of  Columbia), 
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prescribed  for  the  actinn  of  ejectmeDt,  but  simply  a  "  civil  ac- 
tinn  "  for  all  civil  remedies,  it  will  be  for  the  courts  of  this  State 
to  construe  the  action  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law 
applicable  to  ^ectment;  which  is,  the  tendency  of  the  courts,  as 
it  was  said  in  Harkey  t>.  Houston,  that  it  is  not  supposed  that 
the  l^islature,  in  the  abolishment  of  the  lease  and  ficHonx,  in- 
tended to  surrender  the  advantages  of  the  former  action  of  eject- 
ment. In  Falls  e.  Gamble  it  is  still  more  elaborately  stated  as 
to  the  requisites  in  the  pleading  to  produce  certainty  and  to  oji- 
erate  as  an  estoppel. 

Verdidg  between  Tejianii  in  Common. — One  tenant  in  common 
in  order  to  a  verdict  in  ejectment  against  his  co-tenant,  must  show 
an  actual  aasler,  which  may  be  either  forcibly  or  by  a  denial  of 
the  plaintiff's  rights,  and  the  assertion  of  an  adverse  title.* 

Ouster  is  a  <}ue8tion  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  it  may  be  com- 
mitted by  a  principal  through  an  agent.f  If  the  jury  return  a  « 
special  verdict,  actual  ouster  must  be  found  to  entitle  the  plaintiff 
lo  judgment4  Says  a  writer  in  reference  to  verdicts  generally  : 
"The  courts  frequently  assist  the  jury  in  putting  the  verdict  in 
proper  form,  by  interrogating  them  an  to  their  real  intention,  and 
su^esling  the  appropriate  method  of  giving  expression  to  it,  or 
by  calling  their  attention  to  informalities  or  elements  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  verdict  as  tendered,  and  sending  them  back  to  fur- 
ther consider  it.  For  this  reason,  errors  in  the  form  of  verdict 
are  of  infrequent  occurrence,"§ 

Of  the  Judgment. — The  point  of  chief  importance,  connected 
with  the  judgment  in  ejectment  or  in  the  action  tf)  recover  land, 
is  as  to  its  peculiarities  by  way  of  estoppel  on  the  parties  to  the 

*  Biniitz  f.  Case?,  7  Cnincb,  456 ;  Norris  e.  Sullivan,  47  Conn.,  474 ;  Bethel 
t.  McCool,  46Iiid.,303:  Haiford  p.  Tetherow,  2  Jooe*,  N.  C.  Law,393;  Trap- 
Mil  t.  Hill,  31  Ark.,  345 ;  Edwards  v.  Bishop,  4  N.  Y.,  61 ;  Story  v.  Snndere, 
S  Hum.,  663.    See  Complaint — eo-t^ianU,  authorities  dted. 

t  Hunaon  r.  Miinmn,  30  Conn.,  425.  , 

t  Tajlorr.  Hill,  10  Leigh  (Va.),  457.  See  Plane  v.  Warnett,  10  Ired.  N. 
C.L»,  446;  7  Cninch,456,  oupra;  Carpemier  o.  Meodenhall,  28  Cnl.,  484. 

{  Sed*.  A  Wait  (Title  to  Land,  etc.),  |  505.  In  Clarke  v.  Wagner,  78  N.  C, 
367,  the  pIsintilT  claimed  lilte  and  right  to  the  ponesfion.  The  anxwer  of 
defendant  denied  poeiiestiion  and  title  in  plaintifi';  the  jury  fixed  a  certain  line, 
but  thej  did  not  find  that  defendant  was  in  poesession  of  the  part  thus  given  to 
the  plaintiff,  and  no  icronc^ul  pouunon  being  Jound,  the  plaintilT  >raa  lield  not 
entitled  to  judgment  for  coetK  or  daoiagea. 
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action.  It  is  familiar  learning,  that  in  personal  actions  the  liti- 
gant tthall  not  be  twice  vexed  for  the  same  cantte. 

And  die  following  is  the  lot  as  to  the  coodnsiveness  of  a  jndg- 
ment.  If  the  evi<)ence  whi<^  will  siutain  the  eeoond  action 
would  have  anthon'zed  a  recovery  in  the  first  action,  under  the 
allegation))  of  the  oumplaiat,  the  first  jm^ment  isaii  absolute  bar 
to  the  recovery  in  the  second  action.* 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  tniBsactions  invcJved  in  and  giving 
rise  to  the  two  actirnie  are  the  Ktme ;  the  causes  of  action  must 
he  identical  to  the  extent  that  the  same  evidence  will  support 
both  actions.  Tbe  forms  of  the  action  may  be  different  and  the 
causes  of  action  still  tbe  same;  that  is,  the  same  evidence  may 
be  available  to  support  ^tber  action.t  The  jodgment  is  equally 
conclusive  Qp<Hi  the  parties  in  a  second  action  depending  upon 
the  same  questions  involved  in  tbe  first  action,  although  the  Bub- 
^  ject-matter  of  the  seocHid  action  may  be  diflerrat.J  A  judgment 
for  the  defendant,  in  an  action  of  trover,  may  bar  an  action  of 
indebitatut  amumpsit  for  the  value  of  the  same  goods,  but  to  con- 
stitute a  bar  it  mu^t  appear  that  the  question  of  property  was 
passed  upon  in  tbe  first  action.§ 

A  difference  in  the  form  of  tbe  action  will  not  prevent  the 
application  of  the  estoppel  ;t|  nor  is  the  estoppel  avoided  by  the 
fa<4  that  the  firat  judgment  was  rendered  upon  erroneous  grounds.l^ 

The  courts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  judgment  is  an 
estoppel,  not  oaly  as  to  the  matters  which  were  actually  deter- 
mined, but  as  to  every  other  matter  which  the  parties  might, 
with  reasonable  diligence,  have  litigated  and  bad  decided  in  tbe 
former  action,  either  as  matter  of  claim  or  defence.** 

Judgment  in  B&jI  Actions. — A  judgment  upon  a  writ  of  right, 

*  8iowell  •-  ChftinberUin,  60  N.  Y.,  272;  77  N.  T.,  498. 

t  Rice  V.  King,  7  Johiu,  N.  Y.,  20;  SO  N.  Y.,  272;  45  Ala^  262;  42  Cal., 
367. 

J  Cajitle  «.  NoT»,  14  N.  Y,  329. 

i  Union  BB.  and  T.  Co.  v.  Tnuibes,  59  Uo.,  355-362. 

|(  Ware  t.  Percival,  61  Me^  391  j  Wa^bura  v.  Great  WeBtem  Insorance  Co, 
114  Mass.,  175. 

^  Morj^D  v.  Plumb,  9  Wend.,  N.  Y.,  2S7;  77  N.  Y.,  498;  Sedw.  A  Wait, 
J  507,  and  cases  cited. 
«*  Jordan  v.  Via  Eppa,  85  N.  Y..  427;  26  Ala.,  504;  Foster  r.  Evang,  61 
Ho.,  39;  Bedw  ft  Wait,  {608.    St»  "  Eloppti,"  mpm.    Doake  *.  Wiswell,  3S 
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the  highest  and  most  important  of  the  rea]  writs,  was  Bnal,  and 
a  complete  estoppel.  But  a  judgment  rendered  upon  au  inferior 
writ  was  Dot  an  estoppel  upon  a  writ  of  a  higher  degree  or  nature, 
because  the  superior  writ  establishes  rights  additional  to  those 
oonferred  by  an  inferior  writ.* 

27k  Judgtitent  in  the  Technical  Action  of  Ejectmati  not  Comdu- 
«'«, — It  is  well  underetood  that  a  judgment  ia  the  technical  ac- 
tion of  ejectment  was  not  ooDclusive.  Mr.  Adams  says:  "  It  ie 
therefore  obvious  that  the  judgment  can  never  be  final,  and  that 
it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  party  failing,  whether  claimant 
or  defendant,  to  bring  a  new  action."t 

The  reasons  given  for  tbe  inooncluHiveness  in  the  judgments  in 
gectroeut  are  stated  in  a  late  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier:^  "  As  the  title  of  the  free- 
hold was  never  formally  and  directly  in  issue  by  the  plgadings, 
bat  only  a  trespass  oommitied  by  John  Doe  or  Richard  Koe,  iu 
forcibly  expelling  him  from  a  term  of  years,  no  verdict  between 
these  parties  for  the  supposed  trespass  could  be  pleaded  in  lar  to 
another  action  of  trespass  by  Thomas  Troublesome  or  Tiuiothy 
Peaoeable.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  crept  in  that  a 
verdict  and  judgment  were  conclusive  only  as  regards  personalty. 
Afterwards  when  this  fictitious  scaffolding  was  demolished  in 
many  of  tbe  States,  and  the  parties  made  their  issue  in  their  own 
names — where  there  could  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  estoppel — 
the  idea  of  a  dififercnce  between  rights  to  real  iind  personal  prop- 
erty still  continued  in  many  States  to  linger,  and  a  single  verdict 
and  judgment  in  ejectment  was  not  considered  conclusive.  In 
such  States  provision  was  usually  made  by  statute  for  a  second 
trial."  Under  this  action,  the  right  of  property,  too,  might  be 
in  one  person,  the  right  to  the  possession  in  a  second,  and  the 
actual  possession  in  a  third;  and  hence,  a  judgment  for  the  pos- 
aeeeion  did  not  of  necessity  conclude  the  title. 

In  Connecticut,  it  was  held  that  a  former  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  in  an  action  for  disseizin  on  the  issue  of  no  wrong 
disseizin,  was  not  an  estoppel  as  to  the  plaintiff's  title,  as  the 

*  StearuB  on  Beal  Actions,  and  Jacluun  od  Real  Actiooa  in  Massocfausella. 
t  AiUma'  Iject..  420  [4tii  Am.  Ed.). 

t  Stnrdy  v.  Jackawair,  4  WilII.,  174 ;  Blanchard  o.  Brown,  3  Wall.,  246 ;  Ho- 
fta  r.  Earti,  04  U.  8.,  775 ;  Miles  v.  Caldwell,  2  WaU.,  35. 
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judgment  might  have  been  rendered  upon  the  ground  that  the 
defendant  was  not  in  possession,  or  other  grounds  not  involving 
the  title.* 

But  now  the  action  is  divested  of  fictitious  parties,  and  the 
title  to  land  may  be  placed  directly  in  issue.  As  to  whether  the 
verdict  and  judgment  shall  operate  as  an  estoppel  under  this 
changed  practice  the  decisions  are  not  in  complete  harmony. 

Thus  the  courts  of  Missouri  and  Alabama  have  decided  that 
the  judgment  is  not  eonclusive.t  The  decision  in  Alabama  was, 
doubtless,  based  upon  the  peculiar  legislation  of  that  Slate  in 
reference  to  this  action.  The  law  of  that  State  abrogating  the 
fictions,  among  other  things,  provided  that  "  the  laws  now  in  force 
in  relation  to  the  action  of  ejectment,  except  in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  fictitious  proceedings  therein,  shall  be  applied  to  the  action  of 
tresp!is%to  try  titles."  So  the  action  of  ejectment  is  practically 
retained  in  Alabama,  except  the  action  is  in  the  nature  of  trespass 
to  try  title. 

But  the  decided  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  holding  (he 
jttdg7n«nt  concluaive  in  ejfctTnent  ae  other  actiong  where  the  issue  ts 
Tfiot/e  in  the  names  oj  Vie  real  parties  in  ijiferest-J 

In  Illinois  and  some  others  of  the  States,  the  acts  prescribing 
the  law  for  actions  of  ejectment,  in  express  terms  make  the  ver- 
dict and  judgment  conelvMve  as  in  personal  actions. 

In  the  case  of  Gamble  f.  Falls,g  C.  J.  Pearson  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language  as  to  the  effect  of  the  code,  then  but  recently 
adopted,  which  is  taken  mostly  from  the  N^ew  York  code :  "  Under 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  in  an  action  for  land,  where  the 
complaint  avers  title  in  the  plaintiff,  the  answer  admits  possessioQ 
and  denies  the  title  of  the  plaintiff,  and  sets  up  title  in  the  de- 
fendant, a  verdict  and  judgment  will  conclude  the  parties.  So 
the  action  for  land  under  the  code  differs  in  this  respect  from  an 
action  of  ejectment  where  there  is  no  bar.     In  an  action  for  land 

■  Smith  V.  Sherwood,  4  Cohq.,  2TS.    Se«  Oetgen  c.  Ross,  54  111.,  79. 

t  Kimmel  v.  Benna,  70  Mo.,  52;  Camp  v.  Forest,  13  Ala.,  114. 

%  Sedv.  &  Wail,  \  624;  SheHdun  v.  Andrews,  49  N.  Y.,  478;  Sheridan  p. 
Linden,  81  N.  Y.,  182;  Cagger  t.  Lanaing,  84  N.  Y.,  417 ;  10  Nevada,  19;  47 
Cal.,  542  i  Stepliens  v.  Hughes,  31  Penn.  St.,  381 ;  Blancliard  ».  Brown,  3  Wall., 
245;  D<>;leti.Uallam,21Uiiin.,515;  3  Nev.,  21 ;  Marshall  v.  Shafter,  32  Cal.. 
176-198;  44  VI.,  500. 

I  Gamble  «.  Falb,  66  N.  C,  445,  dting  Harke;  v.  UousIod,  65  N.  C,  137. 
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tbe  plaiDtiff,  if  he  does  not  wish  the  action  to  try  title,  ebonld 
merely  all^e  tbftt  be  is  entitled  to  the  poeeeesion,  and  that  the 
defeDdant  withholds  it  to  his  damage ;  and  if  the  defendant  does 
not  wish  the  action  to  conclude  the  title,  he  should,  in  his  answer, 
merely  deny  the  all^ations  of  the  complaint,  so  as  to  make  it  in 
efiect  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  or  'general  issue.' " 

So  it  was  argued  in  the  same  case,  that  in  an  action  of  trespass, 
ID  which  the  complaint  avers  title,  and  the  answer  admits  the 
possessioa,  and  denies  title,  it  is  like  the  former  action  oflreapaaa 
qvare  dmuumfregii,  in  which  the  plea  was  liberum  Uniemenium, 
va  which  the  judgment  was  conclusive.  The  Code  Commission, 
in  1868,  in  their  report,  admitted  that  no  proceedings,  specially 
adapted  to  the  action  of  ejectment,  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  code  of  North  Carolina.  And  with  some  of  the  profession 
it  has  been  a  matter  of  r^ret,  hut  it  is  believed  that  the  law  can 
be  better  administered  in  the  light  of  the  well-established  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  ^ectment.  Indeed,  those  States,  as  for  in- 
etance,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Illinois,  where  the  legislature 
has  professed  to  provide  a  specific  action  and  mode  of  procedure, 
it  is  but  iittle  more  than  the  affirmance  of  long-established  rules 
of  practice  uid  principles  of  law  applicable  to  the  trial  of  the 
right  to  the  possession  of  land.  With  these  changes  the  proce- 
dure is  still  called  rjeetment.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey  in  his  recent 
excellent  Digests  of  the  North  Carolina  cases,  calls  the  procedure 
"  on  acHon  to  recotier  land,"  and  it  is  so  styled  in  the  recent  re- 
ports of  the  State,  but  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  called  an  "acUon  qf^eciment."  It  is  true,  that  under  tbe 
code,  "the  distinction  between  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity, 
and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and  suits,  shall  be  abolished, 
and  there  shall  be  but  one  form  of  action,  which  shall  be  denomi- 
nated a  '  oivil  action,'  but  the  action  of  ejectment  stripped  of  its 
'  forms '  and  '  fictions '  remains  aa  before." 

In  1870  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,*  abolished  the  fictions  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  and 
authorized  the  suit  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  real  party 
in  interest.  .Under  this  act  it  was  contended  in  the  case  of  Ilogan 
t.  KmtZjf  that  the  effect  of  thieduinge  was,  to  convert  the  action 


■  Jaae  lu,  1870, 16  Sut.  U.  S.,  14Q.  t  Hog«n  t>.  KraU,  94  U.  8.,  773 
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of  ejeotment  into  a  real  action,  and,  therefore,  the  same  statute 
of  limitations  was  not  applicable ;  but  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  took  the  view,  which  hae  generally  been  Bad  in 
the  States,  that  a  mere  change  of  "  forme  "  and  the  dbpennng 
■with  "fictions"  did  not  destroy  the  action  of  ejectment. 

And  so  it  was  held  that  twenty  years'  adverse  possession  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  being  a  bar  to  the  old  action,  it  is  a 
bar  still,  the  changes  made  by  the  act  of  Congress  notwithstand- 
ing. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Staten 
has  uniformly  held  that  the  reason  why  the  judgment  in  the  old 
ejectment  was  not  an  estoppel,  was  because  of  the  "fictitious" 
forms  of  the  action,  but,  with  the  same  uniformity,  they  have 
held  that  when  these  fictions  have  been  abolished,  and  the  title 
put  directly  in  issue,  under  the  appropriate  pleadings,  the  judg- 
ment in  equally  conclusive  with  judgments  in  other  cases. 

Ajier-acquired  TUU. — While  the  judgment  is  amclueive,  it 
roust  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  title  and 
defences  are  precisely  alike,  the  judgment  being  conclusive  only 
upon  the  title  established  in  the  action.*  Thus,  in  Barrows  r. 
Kindred,t  the  plaintiff  failed  in  the  first  action  because  the  power 
of  attorney  conveyed  no  title,  but  subsequently  the  plaintiff  did 
obtain  the  title,  and  brought  suit,  and  the  action  was  sustained. 
And  in  Merryman  v.  Bourne,|  the  party  in  the  first  suit  relied 
upon  the  title  made  by  the  Alcalde,  or  chief  of  the  Pueblo  of  Saa 
Francisco,  and  the  party  obtaining  no  title  for  the  want  of  au~ 
thorityin  the  ji^co/de,  failed  in  thesuit;  but,  mbrnpiaUiy, he  did 
obtain  the  true  title,  and  brought  suit,  and  the  former  action  was 
held  as  no  estoppel. 

The  after-acquired  title  is  not  involved  in  the  former  trial, 
merits  not  in  issue. 


•  Foster  v.  Evans,  61  Mo.,  39 ;  Chow  v.  Irvin,  87  Penn.  St.,  286 ;  79  N,  Y, 
398 ;  Baak  v.  Bridgw,  11  Rich.  6.  C.  Lav,  87. 

+  Barrows  «.  Kindred,  4  Wall.  U.  S.,  399. 

t  Merryman  f.  Bourne,  9  Wall.,  592.  In  accord,  2  Wall ,,  35  [  4WaIl.,  174; 
Crorawell  ».  County  of  Sac,  94  U.  S.,  351 ;  35  Wina.,  27 ;  40  Cnl.,  294 ;  4  Cow. 
N.  Y.,  559.  As  to  the  reasons  for  (be  estoppel,  by  judgment  generally,  gee 
Cromwell  v.  County  of  Sac,  94  U.  S.,  tupra;  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  Outram 
V.  Moreirood.  3  East,  346 ;  Duchen  of  Eiogetoa'a  Caee.  (Lead.  Caa.) 
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Whfn  the  Landlord  is  not  Sownd. — It  \s  uaual  to  make  the 
tenant  or  party  in  possession  a  defendant  in  ejectment.*  The 
judgment  against  the  tenant  is  bind  log  on  him,  but  it  does  not 
bind  the  landlord,  who  ie  not  made  a  party,  and  who  has  not  had 
&n  opportunity  to  make  defence.f 

In  a  recent  case,  in  Xew  York,  it  was  decided  that  the  landlord 
is  not  bound  by  tbejndgment,  although  the  tenant  gave  him  no- 
tice, and  he  refused  to  apply  to  the  court  to  become  a  party.]: 

In  ejectment,  the  judgment  is  conclusive  against  the  parties 
named,  and  those  c}aiming  under  them,  but  the  landlord  cannot 
be  said  to  claim  under  bis  tenant;  the  converse  of  the  proposi- 
tiwi  is  troe.  Under  the  practice  in  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  most  of  the  States,  now,  the  landlord  may  be  joined 
vith  the  tenant  by  the  plaintiff  when  he  brings  the  snit,  and 
of  course,  then,  the  judgment  would  constitute  an  estoppel  against 
him. 

But,  if  the  plaintiff  omit  to  make  the  landlord  a  par^  de- 
fendant, and  the  landlord  refuses  to  have  himself  made  a  party, 
the  judgment  will  not  bind  him.§ 

If,  however,  the  landlord  in  so  action  of  gectment  against  the 
tenant  assumes  charge  of  the  defence,  and  puts  his  title  in  issue, 
the  judgment  should  bind  him  by  way  of  estoppel,  as  though  he 
bad  been  formally  made  a  party .|| 

And  in  this  instance,  where  the  landlord  takes  chai^  of  the 
defence,  exhibits  his  title,  employs  counsel,  and,  although  not  a 
formal  party,  he  is  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  mesne  pro6ts  and 
damage,  and  especially  so  if  he  has  actually  received  the  rents 
pending  the  litigation,  he  thus  makes  himself  the  active  party 
in  the  obstruction  to  the  assertion  of  the  plaintiff's  rights,  and  is 
the  person  from  whose  wrong  the  damage  directly  results  to  the 
plaintiff.     It  has  been  held  that  where  the  landlord  receives  the 

*  B4«en  V.  Bell,  53  Ga.,  94;  28  Cal.,  534;  32  ArkKnras,  304;  Beli  t>.  Mul- 
lin,  e2Ala.,  365;  AlbertKD  t>.  Beding,  2  Murph.  N.C.,28S;  1  Mich.,  14;  S3 
1H,109;  47N.Y,493;  Wsid  tr.  Parlw,  72  N.  C,  452;  54  Ala.,  300;  5  Hill, 
H.  v.,  48. 

t  Lowe  v.  EineraoD,  48  111.,  160;  49  Cal.,  213;  46  Cal.,  519. 

X  BenneUB.  Leach, '25  Huo.  N.  Y.,  178;  Sheridan  v.  Andrews,  49  K.  V., 
4S4;  Boles  t.  tjmith.  5  Soeed,  Tenn.,  105. 

{  I2S.Y.,680;  N.O.Code,  Sedw.  4  Wait,  j 639. 

D  ValentiDe  v.  Mahoney,  37  Cat.,  3S9 ;  Bueaell  v.  Mallon,  38  Cal.,  259. 
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posBessioD  from  the  tenant,  pending  the  ejectment,  he  will  be  bound 
by  the  recovery  against  the  tenant,  and  that  the  plaintiff  niay 
evict  him  nnder  the  writ  of  possession.* 

Parol  Evidenoe  ia  Admissible  to  Show  the  Precise  TUk  Adju- 
dicated.— It  is  well  settled  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
precise  matter  involved,  or  what  particular  title  was  tried,  parol 
evidence  is  admissible.  In  reference  to  ejectment,  then,  in  order 
that  thejitdgment  in  one  suit  shall  be  a  bar  to  another,  the  titles 
and  defences  must  be  precisely  the  same.  The  record  itself  con- 
tains no  recital  of  the  title,  and  the  real  question  is,  what  is  de- 
cided in  the  former  action,  and  this  may  be  shown  by  parol.  The 
general  doctrine,  with  the  reasona,  may  be  found  in  the  footnote-f 

The  Judgment  should  Specify  Particular  Estate. — The  judg- 
ment in  ejectment  should  follow  and  conform  to  the  verdict  in 
designating  the  extent  of  the  interest  recovered,  and  must  be  ren- 
dered for  the  premises  described  in  the  complaint,  and  must  fol- 
low the  complaint  in  respect  to  the  description  of  the  lauds,  aod 
as  to  the  plaintiSf's  estate  or  interest  in  the  premises.^ 

If  the  land  be  subject  to  an  easement  for  public  use,  the  owner 
of  the  fee  may  recover  in  ejectment,  subject  to  such  easement, 
servitude,  or  use.     So  a  judgment  may  be  rendered  for  land  sub- 

*  HoiMoD  v.  Armetrong,  22  111.,  442;  Sampson  v.  Ohlejer,  22  Cal.,  200; 
SniUh  «.  Gayle,  68  AU.,  HOO;  Bogera  v.  Bell,  03  Qa.,  S4. 

The  judgment  against  a  govemmenl  agent  U  not  conclusive  on  the  goTem- 
nient.  Tlie  government  cannot  be  sued  except  by  its  own  consent.  It  re<juires 
an  act  of  Congresn  lo  direct  proceedings  against  I  he  goverainent.  Carr  v.  United 
States,  08  U.  S.,  43a;  11  Abb.  Pr.  N.  Y.,  97;  The  8iren,  7  Wall.,  152;  Tho 
Davis,  1(1  Wall.,  16;  Campbell  v.  Jamea,  vol.  xzi.  Pat.  Office  Qacetle,  337. 

f  Cromwell  v.  Countj  iif  Sac,  B4  U.  S.,  35;  Wood  v.  Jackson,  S  Wend.,  9; 
BriggB  0.  Wells,  12  Barb.  N.  Y.,  667 ;  StUMly  v.  Jackawajr,  4  Wall.  V.  S.,  174; 
Outran!  v.  Morewood,  3  East,  346;  I>iichees  of  Kingston's  Case,  79  N.  Y..  398 ; 
Borgeri.  Hobbs,  67  III.,  692;  3  Nevada,  21;  6  Lansing,  N.  Y.,  222;  10  Wend. 
N.  Y.,  80;  Pnchet  Co.  t>.  tickles,  6  Wall.,  580;  64  Ala.,  299;  Fosters  Evans, 
51  Mo.,  39  Edecided  in  1872).  This  cose  is  repugnant  lo  the  subsequent  hold- 
ing in  Kitnmel  v.  Benno,  70  Mo.,  66;  but  the  latter  case,  !□  holding  the  judg- 
ment in  ^ectment  not  an  estiippel,  is  not  sustained  by  the  general  authorities, 
even  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

t  Scdw.A  Wail,  T[  497,1525,11535;  Meraman  e.  Caldwell,  8  B.  Mon.  Ky., 
32;  1  Scam.  Ill,  240;  18  Wis.,  447;  Loard  c  Phillips.  4  Sneed,  566;  Brogao 
V.  Savage,  5  Sneed,  Tenn.;  50  N.  ¥.,646;  Swan  v.  Slephens,  99  Mass.,  7; 
Koon  V.  Nichols,  63  III.,  163.    The  statutorj  requirement  must  be  followed. 
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jtct  to  a  homestead.*  In  such  cases,  the  judgment  should  de- 
fine the  nature  aud  extent  of  the  claimant's  interest.f     • 

In  Xew  York  the  action  of  ejectment  testa  and  settles,  not  only 
the  right  to  the  possession,  but  the  title  under  whieh  the  right 
exists,  whether  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  years.^ 

It  is  provided  in  the  statute  of  New  York  that  a  judgment 
by  default  in  ejectment  shall  not  be  considered  conclusive  upon 
the  title  agayist  persons  claiming  under  the  defendant,  unless 
the  judgment  has  been  docketed  for  three  year«.§ 

The  lUlief  Prayed. — A  complaint  alleging  seizin,  and  right 
of  possession  in  the  plaintiff,  with  the  averment  of  the  wrongful 
entry  and  positeasion  by  the  defendant,  and  with  the  simple  prayer 
demanding  the  possession  and  damagc-e,  is  a  simple  action  of 
ejectment,  and  a  plaintiff  under  a  complaint  of  this  nature  is  not 
entitled  to  a  judgment  restraining  the  unlawful  interference  with 
a  right  incident  to  property  in  possession,  such  as  projecting  a  cor- 
nice over  the  plaintiff's  premises.||  Of  course^  in  proceedings, 
with  the  pleadings  shaped  for  that  purpose,  the  title  to  land  may 
be  established  in  equity,  and  restraining  orders  from  interfering 
with  the  possession  may  be  had.^  . 

Form  of  the  Judgment  in  aojne  of  the  States. — In  case  the  de- 
fendant pleads  not  guilty  [under  the  practice  in  Texas),  and  as- 
serts title  in  himself,  a  general  verdict  for  the  defendant  only  au- 
thorizes a  general  judgment  for  the  defendant,  and  a  judgment 
decreeing  title  to  defendant,  and  cancelling  plaintiff's  claim  as  a 
cloud,  was  held  to  be  erroneous.**  So  in  California  it  is  held 
that  the  plaintiff  cannot  ask  that  he  be  adjudged  the  owner,  etc., 
■od  liiat  the  defendant  be  enjoined  from  claiming  title.  For  the 
ptiunUff  asks  to  be  put  in  possession,  and  he  has  adopted  this 
remedy,  and  for  bb  protection  in  the  future  he  must  rely  upon 
the  judgment  as  a  bar.ff     But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 

■  T*)'lorv.Qla<l»iii,40MicK.,  232;  Castle  c.  Palmer,  6  AUen  (Mus.),  401. 

t  Softn  V.  Gensheimer,  6fl  N.  Y.,  S4S. 

X  Caggerv.  Laming,  64  N.Y.,  417;  Sheridan  B.LindeD,  81  N.  Y.,  182. 

1  2  R.  S.,  N.  Y.,  309, 1  M. 

B  Vrooman  ».  Jackson,  6  Hun.  N.  Y.,  328 ;  39  Barb.,  N.  Y.,  400. 

i  See  Complaint.     Broiesledt  i>.  South  Side  KB.  Co.,  55  N.  Y.,  220 ;  Sed- 
trick  «  Wait  ITOle  to  Lands),  }  ,S28. 
"  Johnson  ».  Newman,  35  Teias,  160 ;  Sedw.  &  Wait,  H  543,  i  544-545,  and 

ft  Dojle  V.  FniDklin,  40  Cal,  106. 
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pleadings  may  be  shaped  with  a  view  of  equitable  relief  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  of  affirmative  relief  by  the  defendant. 

Habere  Facias  PoBsea^onem. — The  writ  of  poeaeaeum  is  the  ul- 
timate process  through  which  the  successful  plaintiff  secures  tlie 
fruits  of  his  victory,  and  by  which  the  judgment  is  made  eflfeo- 
tual.  This  writ  is  the  authority  to  the  sheriS'  or  marshal  to  re- 
move the  defeated  party  or  parties,  aod  to  place  the  plaintiff  or 
his  agent  in  possession. 

If  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  sucoeraful  party  may  take 
peaceable  pof^ession  without  the  aid  of  the  writ ;  the  judgment 
being  a  complete  protection  to  the  plaintiff  against  an  action  for 
trespass.* 

The  defeated  party  might,  of  course,  give  op  the  possession 
willingly,  or  the  lauds  might  not  be  actually  occupied. 

This  writ  must  follow  the  terms  of  the  verdict  and  judgment, 
and  is  nsually  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  lands  are  situate,  and  in  which  the  land  is  described,  and  com- 
mands him  to  deliver  the  possession  of  the  same  to  the"  party  en- 
titled to  it.  The  statutory  regulations  as  to  the  return  day  are 
•  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  sheriff,  which  he  must  observe. 

The  practice  under  the  common  law  was,  when  the  declara- 
tion, verdict,  and  judgment  described  the  land  in  very  general 
terms,  the  plaintiff  might  take  possession  of  the  lands  at  hia 
peril,  subject  to  be  put  right  by  the  court  if  he  took  possession 
of  more  land  than  was  authorized  by  the  subject-malter  of  the 
controversy. t  In  reference  to  this  practice  it  has  been  pertinently 
said  :  "The  propriety,  however,  of  arming  a  claimant  with  court 
process,  and  furnishing  him  an  officer  empowered  to  take  pos- 
session of  any  lands  which  the  claimant's  caprice  or  cupidity 
might  prompt  him  to  point  out,  was  open  t^^the  most  serious 
objections."^  The  practice  was  not  universal.  But  under  the 
more  modern  pracUce,  the  verdict  must  describe  the  lands  with 
sufficient  certainty,  and  the  writ  of  possession  following  the  ver- 

*  Witbeck  v.  Van  Bennwlaer,  84  N.  Y.,  27-31 ;  22  Peon.  St.,  378  j  6  Ohio, 
509;  People  v.  Cooper, 20 Hun.  N.  Y.,  486;  Bmilh  v.  Horoback.  3  A.  K.Mareh 
(K7.),S»2;  66  Peon.  St.,  210;  12  Ciuh.  Mue.,  433;  HcKeil  v.  Bright,  4  Mass., 
282-300;  89  M«si.,  33. 

t  Johnson  v.  Nevill,  66  N.  C,  877 ;  Camden  t..  Haakil,  3  Band.  (Va.),  462; 
X>oe  V.  WilBon,  2  Starkie,  477 ;  16  Maas.,  191. 

J  Sedw.  &  Wait,  554. 
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diet  aitd  jadgmeDt,  the  abuses  of  tbe  old  rule  are  mostly  ob- 
viated, 

Exteaiion  of  the  TCri(—  When  Cbmpfete. — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
sheriEr  or  marshal,  first  to  turn  out  the  occupauts,  then  take  pos- 
aGBsion  in  the  name  of  the  law,  and  afterwards  deliver  the  vacant 
poQooaoioD  to  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment.  The  oEBcer  has  all  power 
neoessaiy  to  accomplish  its  complete  enforcement ;  he  may  break 
npen  doors  and  windows,  and  employ  adequate  force  to  overcome 
resistaooe.*     And,  if  ueoeasary,  may  remove  personal  property .f 

It  would  seem  that  the  execntion  of  the  writ  might  be  con* 
sidered  complete  when  the  sheriff  haa  put  the  tenant  (where  there 
is  a  house)  oat  of  the  house,  and  the  plaintiff  into  the  same. 
And,  certainly,  after  having  delivered  full  poaaeeeiou  to  the  plain- 
tif  or  his  agent,  and  left.| 

What  Pariiea  may  be  Ev'uAed  under  this  Wi-U, — The  sheriff 
will  be  required  not  only  to  remove  the  defendant  named  in  the 
writ,  and  his  family  and  employ^,  but  also  any  and  all  persons 
who  have  entered  upon  the  land  pending  the  litigation,  whether 
as  trespassers  or  claiming  to  hold  in  the  right  of  the  defendant, 
or  under  the  title  which  was  adjudicated  in  the  action, § 

It  haa  been  a  debatable  question  as  to  whether,  under  this  gen- 
eral doctrine,  the  wife  of  the  defendant  who  claims  title  to  the 
land  can  be  evicted.  The  oourts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of 
Johnson  v.  Fullerton  (cited  in  note),  held  that  this  rule  justified 
tbe  sheriff,  while  executing  the  writ,  to  remove  the  wife  of  the 
defendant  from  the  land,  though  she  put  forth  a  claim  of  inde- 
pendent title  in  herself.  The  court  held  that  it  iVas  tbe  duty  of 
the  husband  and  head  of  the  family  to  defend  the  possession  of 
the  family,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  the  family  must  go  with  him. 
But  the  court  conceded  that  the  tUU  of  the  wife  cannot  be  affected 

■  Adune  Eject.  (4  Am.  ed.),  412;  Crocker  on  SheriK,  )  £73;  8  Coke,  188; 
I  DtiM  (Kj.),  606;  4  Cuob.  (Ma».|,  302. 

f  People  K.  Cooper,  20  Hun.  N.  Y.,  486. 

t  Fwrnworth  b.  Dowler,  1  Swan  (Tenn.),  1;  10  B.  Mon.  (Ky.).  370:  84  N, 
Y.,  27 ;  Doe  A  Snullwood  *.  Bilderback,  1  H■^ri^  N.  J.,  467 ;  Kingidals  t. 
Hum.,  1  Balk.,  32L. 

1  Miyne  ».  Jonra,  34  Cal.,  483;  Jackson  o.TuUleS  Cow.  N.  Y,  233;  How- 
ard «.  Kennedy,  4  Ala.,  6S2;  Hickman  v.  Dale,  7  Yerg.  (Tenn.),  14»i  Wallen 
■.  Uoff,  3  Saeed,  82;  Johnwn  v.  Fulleitoo,  44  Peon.  St.,  460;  Long  «.  Morton, 
S  A.  K.  Manh  (Ejr.),  39. 
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hy  the  judgment  against  her  husband  alone,  but  only  the  pos- 
session. 

This  case  is  sharply  critidsed  by  Sedwick  &  Wait,  in  their 
work  on  the  Trial  of  Title  to  Land.  They  say ;  "  Is  tlie  wife  to 
be  prejudiced  by  the  breach  of  duty  of  the  husband  in  failing  so 
to  do,  and  is  she  to  forfeit  her  possession  in  obedience  to  a  judg- 
ment rendered  without  notice  to  her,  and  upon  a  title  under  which 
she  does  not  claim  to  hold  ?  .  ,  .  .  If  the  wife  is  deforced  of  the 
possession,  she  will  be  compelled  to  become  plaintiff  in  ejectment, 
and  thereby  lose  the  vantage-ground  which  the  possession  con- 
ferred."* Under  the  recent  legislation  in  favor  of  married  women 
it  would  seem  that  the  decision  in  Johnson  v.  Fullerton  could  not 
be  sanctioned.  It  has  been  decided  that  if  the  landlord  is  not  made 
a  party,  and  he  fails  to  have  himself  made  a  party,  the  judgment 
against  the  tenant  is  no  estoppel.  The  effect  of  which  holding 
is,  the  landlord  is  not  bound  to  make  himself  a  party.  Now  is 
the  wife  bound  to  maiie  herself  a  party  or  lose  the  possession,  if 
judgment  goes  against  the  husband?  Most  generally  the  plaintiff 
would  make  the  wife  a  party,  knowing  that  she  claimed  the  land, 
or  if  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  wife  would  ask  permission  to  become 
a  party  of  record  and  set  np  her  title  either  in  law  or  equity. 
Prima  fade,  all  parties  who  come  into  the  possession  after  suit 
brought  enter  insubordination  to  the  defendant's  title;  but  the 
facts  may  be  shown,  and  if  the  party  come  in  possession  under 
an  adverse  and  paramount  title  he  is  not  liable  to  be  evicted  ;  if 
he  should  be,  his  best  remedy  is  to  obtain  a  writ  of  restitution,  or 
apply  to  the  court  to  be  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  writ 
of  pos.session.t 

The  sheriff  should  also  place  the  plaintiff  in  pos.'Kssion  of  all 
fixtures  and  improvements  on  the  land.     It  is  a  principle  of  law 

•  Sedwiek  v.  Wait,  i  660.  In  California  it  is  held  that  the  wife  who  rUimed 
in  her  own  right  and  as  iwr  separate  property,  rotild  not  be  diHpoi!ses»ed  tinder 
a  writ  ngninst  ihe  htisbnnd,  ahe  not  being  a  pnrlj  to  the  auit.  Levis  i,  Hicka, 
38  Cal.,  334. 

t  Smith  V.  Pretty,  22  Wis.,  655;  McCotd's  Heire  r.  McClintock,  5  Lilt.  Ky., 
304 ;  Sedwick  v.  Wait,  ;  562.  As  lo  the  te^  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and  when 
eviction  •'lioiild  or  xhould  not  lake  place,  see  Powell  t<.  Lawxon,  49  iin.,  290 ;  31 
Cal.,  333;  2-1  Mo.,  47-63;  10  Allan  (Maw.),  133;  4  Ala.,  592;  38  Texiis,  396; 
Kelley  e.Frtti,  11  Heiak.  (Tenti.),7;  Terrel  r,  Allison,  21  Wnll.,  239;  Howard 
B.  Railroad  Co.,  101  U.  S.,  837-84!' ;  41  Cal.,  501. 
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that  the  disseizor,  when  obliged  in  law  to  yield  the  possession, 
mnst  surrender  the  land  in  its  improved  state. 

ITie  Gromng  Crops. — The  rule  is  that  the  party  recovering  in 
gectment  ia  entitled  not  only  t»  the  soil,  but  to  the  growing  crops 
on  it  and  constituting  a  part  of  it.  After  judgment  the  defendant 
is  considered  a  trespasser  from  the  date  of  the  demise  of  the  land 
in  the  declaration.  If  he  has  not  harvested  the  crops  he  has  no 
right  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  same  have  been  harvested  the  successful 
plaintifT,  in  the  action  for  mesne  profits,  can  recover  the  value. 

So,  if  a  tenant  sows  a  crop  dnring  the  pending  of  ejeotnient 
against  his  landlord,  and  with  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  suit, 
he  has  no  right  to  enter  after  having  surrendered  the  possession, 
and  cannot  remove  the  crops  sown.  And  if  the  defendant  in 
gectment,  after  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  possession,  enters,  cuts, 
and  removes  a  crop,  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  may  recover  its 
value  from  him  in  trover.*  See  footnote  as  to  the  "Law  in 
Station  to  Crops." 

But  the  sheriff  cannot  seize  upon  products,  such  as  fodder 
stacked,  or  pease  and  beans  gathered  and  stored  before  the  writ 
issued.    Brothers  v.  Hnrdle,  supra,  and  Ray  v.  Gardner,  sUpra. 

An  interesting  article,  by  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Esq.,  appeared 
ID  the  Southern  Law  Review,  for  October  and  November,  1882, 
on  "  The  Law  in  Rdation  to  Crops"  and  being  a  question  of 
every-day  pracHcal  utility,  the  author  thinks  it  proper  to  give 
Uie  same  in  a  note.  It  defines  the  law  in  relation  to  crops,  not 
only  as  between  the  litigants  in  ejectment,  but  as  betwen  vendor 
and  vfndee,  mortgagor  and  inorigagee,  etaiuU  of  frauds,  labor's 
lUn,  etc.     The  article  is  quite  vahiable.t 

*  Allen  V.  Hickler,  56  ni,,  275.  Ai  to  the  general  rnles  on  this  qaestion,  g«o 
McLean  v.  Bovell,  24  Wis.,  295 ;  Roirell  v.  Klein,  44  Ind.,  290 ;  Brotliera  v. 

Hurfle,  10  Ire.  N.  C.  Lnv,  490;  Adama  oil  fjeclment,  416  (4lh  Am.  ed.); 
Lane  >.  King,  S  Wend.  N.  Y.,  581 ;  Ra^  c.  Gardner,  82  N.  C,  454 ;  Walton  r. 
Jotdon,  65  N,  C,  176. 

t  The  Lax  in  Edalionto  Crepi—FnulnK  InAMriaia. — [t  is  veil  known  th«ta 
tdndamentB.1  distinction  is  laken  between  fruits,  prodnced  b;  tlie  annual  tabor 
of  min  in  sowing  >nd  reaping,  mowing  and  cuUivating,  and  such  as  L'onatiliile 
the  Dttiinil  growth  of  the  soil.  Tliat  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barle.v,  pntnloes,  etc, 
being /nirliv  indiatriala,  are  confidered  as  the  reprewntative^  of  the  labor  and 
expense  bestowed  upon  them,  and  regarded  as  chattels;  while  grass,  trees,  fniit 
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IVw  Duty  of  the  OJioer  Dgiaed.— Mr.  Justice  Field,  of  the 
United  States  Sapreme  Court,  sitting  as  a  Circuit  Judge,  in  a 

on  trees,  being/rudus  noIurolM,  »re,  in  coDtempUtion  of  law,  a  part  of  the  soil 
of  wiiich  tliej  are  the  niitnral  growth. 

This  diaiinction  was  fully  and  clearly  taken  in  the  noted  and  leading  caaes 
of  Evans  v.  Koberta.'  The  facts  in  that  case  were  that  a  verbal  contract  had 
b«en  made  for  the  sale  of  potatoes  not  yet  dug,  and  the  objection  traa  made 
that  tbe  agreement  wua  Toid,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  contract  of  sale  of  an 
interest  in  or  concerning  land,  within  the  me3.ning  of  the  nlainte  of  frauds. 
The  objection,  however,  was  not  sustained,  and  Mr.  JualiceBayley  distinguished 
the  case  of  Crosby  v.  Wadsworth,'  which  involved  the  s»le  of  growing  grass. 
He  said ;  "  In  Chat  case  the  contract  was  for  the  growing  grass,  which  is  the 
Datura]  and  permanent  produce  of  the  land,  renewed  from  time  to  time  williout 
cultivation.  Now,  growing  grass  does  not  come  within  the  description  of  goods 
and  chattels,  and  cannot  be  seized  as  such  nnder  a  fitri  fadat ;  it  froee  to  the 
heir,  and  not  to  the  executor;  but  growing  potatoes  come  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  emblements,  and  are  deemed  chattels  by  reason  of  their  being  raised 
by  labor  and  manurance.  They  go  to  the  executor  of  tenant  in,  fee  simple, 
although  they  are  lixed  to  the  freehold,'  and  may  be  taken  in  execution 
nnder  n fieri  /aciia  by  which  the  sheriff  iii  commanded  to  levy  the  debt  of  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  thedefendanL"  This  case  was  decided  in  1326,  and  estab- 
lished the  doctrine  that  a  contract  of  sale  of  /raetia  indailrialei  was  not  a  con- 
tract of  sale  of  any  interest  in  or  concerning  land,  wilhin  the  meaning  of  the 
fourth  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  tlie  distinction,  bo  clearly  and  gatis- 
fuctorily  stated  in  the  case  we  have  considered,  is  one  that  was  taken  in  the 
earliest  times.  It  was  staled  by  Chief  Justice  Uobart,  in  the  early  and  oil- 
quoted  ca-oe  of  Orantham  t>.  Hawley'  (13  Jac.  Hoi.,  3131),  and  hie  language 
shows  that  the  distinction  was  then  well  known  between  the  "  nMund  JruiU, — 
at  of  gra^a  or  hay,  tchich  run  mereti/ wilh  ikt  land," — and  the  frueltui  indtairialeii, 
adding  that  corn  is  "fradiuinduitriaUa;  so  that  he  that  sows  it  may  seem  to 
have  a  kind  of  property  ipm  faiAo  in  it  divided  from  the  land,  and  therefore 
the  executor  shall  have  it,  and  not  the  A<ira."  The  case  of  Evans  tr.  Roberts 
la  therefore  not  important  as  taking  fur  the  tirst  time  the  distinction  between 
yrucliu  nnJuralo  and  /rucfus  ituJusfri'iUs,  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  considered 
as  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  entablishing  the  doctrine  thata  sale  of /nMfttt 
mduATwla  is  not  a  sale  of  an  interest  in  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
of  frauds.  Upon  the  authority  of  that  case  that  doctrine  has  been  generally 
recognized  and  adopted,  both  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  this  country.* 

■  6  Bam.  h  Cresa.,  S36.  '  S  East,  602. 

■  Com.  Dig.,  tit.  Biens,  0.  «  Hob.,  132. 

•  Jones  e.  Flint,  10  Ad.  k  E.,  753 ;  Dunne  n.  Ferguson,  1  Hayes,  Ml ;  Whip- 
ple t>.  Foote,  2  Johns.,  422 ;  Stewart  d.  Doughty,  9  Johns.,  112 ;  Austin  «.  Sawyer, 
OCow.,38;  Culler  r.  Pope,  13  Me.,  377;  Bryant  v.Croeby,40Me.,9,  21 ;  Buck 
r.  Pickwell,  27  Vt.,  167;  Ross  e.  Welch,  11  Gray,  235;  Kingsley  p.  Holbrook, 
45N.H,3I3,3IS;  Howe  v.  Batchelder,  49  N.  H.,  204,  20S  ;  Marahall  t.Fer< 
guson,  23  Cal.,  65;  Pumer  t.  Piercy,  40  Md.,  212;  Davis  e.  UcFarlane,  37 
Cal.,  034 ;  Bemal  *.  Hoviotu,  17  Cat.,  641 ;  Graff  r.  Fitch,  58  111.,  377 ;  finU 
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oompsratire  late  case,  said :  "  Persons  entering  after  suit  by  title 
eiieting  previoasly  adverse  to  tliat  of  the  parties  stand  in  a 

Wbile,  OD  theolherhand,  icontHict  foTthemleof  groning  crops,  fruetiunatn- 
raltt,  it  governed  hj  the  fourth  section  of  the  slatiite  ot  fmuds,  if  it  provides 
for  rGBting  ao  intereat  in  the  vendee  before  &  sevenoce  of  the  crops  from  tlie 
■ml.'  Aa  lo  the  distinction  betireen  fnuUui  naluraltt  and  ^udui  indtittriaUt,  it 
il  to  be  remarked  that  a  growing  crop  of  gnm,  even  if  grown  from  the  aeed, 
eaanol  be  regarded  Vifmelui  md'atrialrM,  for  this  reason :  thai  it  cannot  lie  dis- 
tipgnished  from  the  natnral  producL*  Of  course,  when  the  agreement  is  for 
tbe  sale  of  an  interest  in  lands,  under  that  section  of  the  statnle  of  frauds  it  is 
neMEsarr  that  the  agreement,  "  or  some  memorandum  or  note  thereof,  sliall  be 
in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other 
person  thereunto  by  him  lawfully  ■□thoriied."  On  the  otiier  hand,  if  the 
igTtement  for  the  sale  af  fntiiit  indnatrialt*  is  an  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
"goodi,  wans,  and  merchandise,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  17th  section  of 
that  Btatute,  then  it  is  neceasary  that  the  agreement  should  be  in  writing  if  the 
nine  is  over  a  specified  amount,  uuless  there  has  been  a  payment  made  or  an 
•eccplance  of  a  part  of  the  goods.* 

The  Eeoersl  rule  is,  that  while  as  between  vendor  and  vendee,  and  as  against 
ttnngers  and  U-espassera,  the  title  to  penwnal  property  passes  without  delivery, 
tM  as  against  subsequent  pnrchasere  aod  attaching  creditors  an  aclual  or  con- 
■tmecive  delivery  is  essential  to  the  validitv  of  the  sale.'  But  while  the  gen- 
era] policy  of  the  law  will  not  permit  the  owner  of  pereonal  property  to  sell 
it,  and  still  continue  in  poaaeeuon  of  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  rule  be  some- 
what modified  in  the  case  of  a  sale  of  growing  crops.  To  require  the  pur- 
diaser  of  growing  crops  to  take  manual  poesession  of  them  before  the  time  to 
harvest  comes,  would  be  to  practically  den;  the  right  of  the  owner  to  sell  such 
crofa  until  harvest  time.  The  latest  case  we  have  been  able  lo  find  in  whit^ 
this  question  has  been  considered  is  the  case  of  Ticknor  v,  McClelland,*  de- 
c>d«l  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  In  that  case  there  had  been  a  sale  of 
Handing  com,  which  was  aflerwards  levied  on  as  the  property  of  the  vendor 
and  sold  at  execution  sale.  But  the  court  held  that  in  case  of  tbe  sale  of  stand- 
ing crops,  the  posaesaion  is  in  the  vendee  until  it  is  lime  lo  harvest  them,  and 

t.  Oriswold,  19  III.,  631 ;  Bellows  t.  Wells,  36  Vt.,  600 ;  Barson  «.  Browder,  2 
Lea,  701. 

■  BodwelU.  Phillips,  9  Mee.&W.,  502;  Crosby  t.  Wadsworth,  6  East,  602 ; 
Campbell  v.  Boots,  2  Mee.  &  W.,  249. 

<  BelfTo.  Beiff,  64  Pa.  St.,  134.    And  see  1  Will,  on  Ex'i^,  TS3. 

'  Benj.  on  Sales,  sect.  114. 

'  Lodwig  IT.  Fuller,  17  Me.,  162;  Vining  e.  Gilbrelh,  39  Me.. 496;  Fairfield 
Bridge  Co,  v.  Nye,  60  Me.,  372;  Packard  i.  West,  i  Gray,  307 ;  Mt.  Hope  Iron 
Co.  >.  Bnffington,  103  Mass.,  62;  Thorndike  v.  Bath,  114  Hasa..  116;  Haak  «. 
Lindermann,  64  Pa.  St..  490;  Ticknor  e.  McClelland,  84  111.,  471,  474;  Webster 
f.  Granger,  78  111.,  230,  Lewis  «.  Swift,  54  III.,  436;  Moi^an  i.  Tavlor,  32 
Tein,363. 

'84  III.,  471. 
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di^rent  position.  Their  title  is  in  no  respect  affected  by  the 
judgment,     fiat  the  determination  of  the  question,  whether  the 

that  until  then  he  U  not  required  to  take  mannal  poeseesion  of  them.  Such  is 
tmdoubtedly  the  proper  view  to  t«ke  of  this  qaestioa,  so  ftr  ss  the  Tsliditj  of 
the  sale  in  coticeraed.  Strictly  apesking,  howerer,  we  doubt  the  cnrrectnefla 
of  Mjiag  that  the  paaaeBsioD  is  in  the  vendee.  "  We  know  of  no  mle  or  prtO' 
ciple  of  law  by  which  the  posgeuion  of  a  crop  growing  upon  land  can  be  eepa- 
nted  from  the  land,  so  as  lo  place  the  poBsesaion  of  the  land  in  one,  and  the 
crop  in  another.  The  crop  while  growing  is  attached  to  and  composes  part  of 
the  land,  and  mnBl  neceaaarily  be  in  the  poiaenion  of  whomaoever  the  land  is 
pOMened."'  Inntead  of  declaring  that  the  possession  is  in  the  vendee,  it  would 
be  better  to  ta;  that  the  pooseasion  is  in  the  vendor  in  trnst  for  the  vendee,  and 
that  the  rule  that  there  muet  be  a  change  of  possession  does  not  extend  to  prop- 
erty which  is  not  ausceptible  of  delivery  as  a  growing  crop.*  In  a  case  io 
Maine,  it  was  held  that  a  purchase  of  growing  crops,  (hough  paid  for,  would 
pass  no  title  against  the  creditors  of  tha  vendee  until  possession  or  delivery  was 
had,  and  that  unless  snch  puwDCBsion  and  deliver;  was  had  prior  to  the  death 
of  the  vendor,  and  to  the  issuing  of  a  commissinn  of  insolvency  upon  his  estate, 
the  title  would  be  in  the  vdministrKtor  in  tnist  for  creditors.*  The  purchaser 
of  a  growing  crop,  whether  at  private  or  at  execution  sale,  has  bf  course  a  right 
to  enter  upon  the  premises  to  gather  the  crop.'  The  purchaser  of  a  growing 
crop  is  not  only  entitled  to  a  reasonable  time  after  the  crop  malnre^  in  which 
to  gather  it,  but  to  a  reasonable  time  after  notice  given  to  him  by  the  vmdor. 
80  that  an  instmclion  that  unless  a  purchaser  of  a  crop  of  corn  gathered  it 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  maluritj,  the  owner  of  the  field  could  turn  in 
his  cattle  without  responding  to  his  vendee  for  the  damage  suffered  by  the  de- 
Btruciion  of  the  crop,  was  held  erroneous.* 

Property  not  in  being  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  valid  mortgage  at  com- 
mon law,  and  a  mortgage  of  an  unplanted  crop  has,  therefore,  generally  been 
held  void  at  law.*  But  in  equity,  the  rule  was  that  the  lien  attached  as  soon 
as  the  subject  of  the  mortgage  came  into  existence,  and  was  enforced  against 

'  Foster  e.  Fletcher,  7  T.  B.  Mon.,  534;  «.  c,  18  Am.  Dec,  208. 

•  See  Bobbins  v.  Oldham,  I  Duv.,  28{  Cummings  e.  Origgs,  2  Dut.,  87; 
Morton  v.  Ragan,  6  Both,  384 ;  Bellows  v.  Wells,  3G  Vt.,  002. 

•  Slooe  V.  Peacock,  35  Me.,  385. 

•  Davidson  e.  Waldron,  31  III.,  120 ;  Stewart  r.  Doughty,  9  Johns,  108, 112; 
Whipple  V.  Foot,  2  Johns.,  423. 

•  Ogden  r.  Lncus.  48  111..  492. 

•  Tom  1  inson  0.  Greenfield,  31  Ark.,  558;  Cressey  v.  Cressey,  17  Hun.,  120; 
Milliman  v.  Neher,  20  Barb.,  37  ;  Olis  v.  Sill,  8  itarb.,  102;  McCafTrey  t^ 
Woodin,  65  N.  Y,,  469;  Vinson  b.  Hallowell,  10  Bush.,  538;  Hutchinson  o. 
Ford,  9  Bush,  318 ;  Rosa  v.  Wilson,  7  Bush,  29 ;  Stowell  v.  Bair,  6  Bradw.,  104 ; 
Cometock  t.  Scales,  7  Wis.,  169;  Redd  v.  Burnis,  58  Qa.,  674;  Bank  of  Lan- 
singbnrgh  i>.  Crarj,  1  Barb.,  542,  651 ;  Oetttngs  v.  Nelson,  36  HI.,  693 ;  Butt  e, 
Ellett,  19  Wall.,  544 ;  Cayce  v.  Stovall,  60  Miss.,  396.  And  sea  Cudworth  s. 
Scott,  41  K.  H.,  466. 
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parties  thus  entering  ioto  poeseeeion  have  such  antedating  title,  is 
not  left  to  thejudginent  of  the  marshal.     He  is  not  clothed  with 

Ibe  morigtfor  and  thoM  holding  nnd«r  him  with  notice.*  Id  a  cue  in  Illinois 
Unssud: 

"  Then  it  some  conHict  in  the  sathoHiie«,  but  we  think  the  reason  and  com- 
non  Mtwe  of  the  thing  is,  the  crop  of  wlieat,  com,  «^  on%  '''^  ^eed  for  which 
even  migblDOt  have  been  ia  eiislence  when  the  niortgsgo  wag  made,  and  was 
not  pnt  into  the  groand  nntil  the  spring  of  1S78,  had  no  potential  eiisteni^  on 
the  thin)  day  of  January,  1877,  at  which  time  the  mortgagor  had  no  idea,  ia 
all  probability,  as  to  the  particular  parts  of  land  he  would  put  into  this  or  that 
crop,  or  how  much  of  it,  if  any,  he  would  cultivate  for  any  particular  crop. 
Bach  crops, JrufAu  in({u«triaicji,  are  entirely  distingnishnbie  from  those  of  6elds 
already  in  grass  for  hay,  frolt  orchards,  etc.,  planted  and  in  bearing  condition, 
the  prodncts  of  which  are  /ruefiu  nataraks;  for,  as  to  the  former,  it  depends 
upon  the  will,  determination,  labor,  and  industry  of  the  farmer,  when  or  how 
they  exist  at  all,  and  when  produced,  as  in  this  case,  they  are  after-acquired 
property,  while  the  latter  class  have  their  roots — the  living  agencies — already 
b  the  soil,  and,  being  perenniiil,  they  are  dependent  only  on  the  succession  of 
die  seasons  for  their  growth  and  maturity.  Therefore,  the  law  regards  them 
as  having  a  potential  existence,  even  befnre  they  commence  to  grow  in  the  form 
of  the  product.  Bnt  the  cmpe  in  this  case,  the  seeds  for  which  were  not  pat 
into  the  ground  until  fifteen  months  afler  the  mortgage,  csn  no  more  properly 
be  regatded  as  having  a  potential  existence  in  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  mort- 
gage than  does  the  unbuilt  ship  in  the  timbers  of  the  forest,  or  boots  and  shoes 
in  the  akins  of  the  living  herd."*  There  are,  however,  cases  which  declare 
that  a  mortgage  of  an  anplanted  crop  made  by  one  in  pnesesslon  of  the  Innd 
will  be  held  valid  at  law ;  and  a  distinguished  writer  even  lays  it  down  that 
sach  a  mortgage  "  is  generally  regarded  as  valid  at  law."'  But  we  think  the 
statement  that  it  b  gmeraUg  so  regarded  can  hsirlly  be  sustained.  We  think 
the  weight  of  authority  is  against  its  validity  at  law.  But  whether  the  mort- 
gage b  to  be  considered  as  valid  ai  law  or  not,  it  ia  certain  that  if  the  mort^ 
gaget  takes  ptiesessinn  under  the  mortgage  when  the  crops  come  into  exislt^nce, 
hw  rights  will  be  recognized  and  maintained  in  the  courts  of  law.  For  vhile 
tiie  mortgage  may  not  have  conveyed  any  legal  title  lo  the  property,  yet  it  was 
a  valid  license  to  enter  and  seize  the  property  as  soon  as  it  was  acquired  or 
esuie  into  existence;  and  after  such  entry  title  vested  in  themor|gagee  even  at 
law.  Licri  digpanltn  de  interest  future  lit  inutilui  iamen  poteit  feri  deelaralio 
fntadau  <pia  lortiahw  efftcian  inlertenimte  novo  adv. 

As  expressed  by  Mr.  Commisaioner  Dwight:  "The  general  idea  running 

'  Appenon  o.  Moore.  30  Ark.,  60;  Butt  r.  Ellett,  19  Wall,,  544;  Whiter. 
Thomas,  52  Miss.,  49  j  Everman  v.  Rohb,  52  Miss.,  653,  662 ;  Sellers  «.  Lester, 
48  Miss.,  £13;  Mitchell  c.  Winslow.  2  Story,  631;  Ellett  t>  Butt,  1  Woods,  214, 
218. 

'  Stowell  V.  Bair,6  Bradw.,  107,  108,  per  McAlluiter.  J. 

'  Jones  on  Chattel  Morl,Rec.  143;  Arqiies  v.  Wnsson,  51  Cal.,  620;  Rohin- 
son  V.  Euell,  72  N.  C,  231 ;  Thrash  v.  Bennett,  67  Ala.,  161 ;  Van  Hoozer  t>, 
Cor7,31Barb^9,12;  Cnndermane.  Smith,  41  Barb.,  404;  Emerson  o.Eastport, 
«&,  B.  Co.,  67  Me.,  387,  392 ;  Farrar  e.  Smith,  64  Me.,  74,  77. 
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any  judicial  power  to  pasa  upon  the  rights  of  parties  found  apon 
the  premises  other  than  the  defendant.    The  most  that  he  can  do, 

throDgh  these  caws  in  a  conrt  of  law,  appean  to  be  that  the  executor;  agTe»- 
mecit  opersteH  as  a  license,  aiilhority,  or  power,  revocable  in  iU  natare,  nntil 
the  creditor  is  dlher  put  into  poesestion  ot  the  guods  at  tbe  time,  or  after  the; 
come  into  existence,  or  are  vested  in  the  debtor.  As  soon  as  that  new  act  has 
intervened,  the  lien  of  the  creditor  becomes  perfect,  and  in  the  absence  of  statu- 
tor;  regulation,  prevails  over  the  liene  of  subsequent  execoiions.'"  And  ae 
between  mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  the  mortgagor  cannot  recover  from  the 
mortgagee  the  property  thiu  taken  poeseasion  of.  Having  ei^oyed  the  conaid- 
eratioQ,  he  wilt  not  be  allowed  lo  repudiate  the  agreement  under  which  he 
obtained  it,  but  will  be  estopped  from  maintaining  an  action  for  the  propeK}*.' 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  it  has  been  held  that  the 
lessor  of  land  may  stipulate  In  a  lease  that  the  crops  grown  on  the"  premines 
■hall  remain  tbe  property  of  the  lessor  nntil  the  rent  is  paid.  That  a»ch  ft 
stipulation  will  be  upheld  as  between  the  parties  and  third  persona.'  It  is  con- 
ceded in  these  cases  that  the  sale  of  a  thing  not  in  existence  is  inoperative,  bat 
it  is  iasisted  that  when  the  thing  thereafter  to  be  produced  is  the  produce  of 
land,  the  owarr  of  the  land  may  retain  the  general  property  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced, unless  there  is  some  fraud  in  the  contract. 

A  valid  mortgage  may  be  made  of  a  part  of  a  growing  crop  if  the  part  so 
mortgaged  is  so  described  as  to  be  capable  of  identification.  Tbos  it  has  been 
held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  that  a  mortgage,  made  in  May,  of  six 
bales  of  cotton  growing  and  being  grown  end  produced  on  a  designated  planla* 
tion  cultivated  by  the  mortgagor,  such  bales  to  average  a  certain  designated 
weight,  to  be  covered  with  bagging  and  bound  with  iron  tics,  and  delivered  at 
a  certain  warehouse  on  or  before  the  lifleenlh  day  of  October  following,  was 
sufficiently  specific  in  the  description  of  property  mortgaged,  and  that  the 
mortgagee  could  prove  that  the  mortgagor  severed  such  cotton  from  the  rest  of 
the  crop,  and  delivered  it  at  the  warehouse  according  to  his  agreement.*  But 
it  has  been  held  that  a  mortgage  of  so  much  cotton  as  will  make  two  bales,  each 
lo  be  of  a  certain  weight,  is  void  on  the  ground  that  no  definite  part  of  the  crop 
was  mortgaged.*  A  mortgage  of  growing  crops,  executed,  acknowledged,  and 
recorded  In  due  form,  is  valid  as  against  third  parties  without  delivery  of  pos- 
session of  the  property  mortgaged ;  but  it  h  held  that  the  lien  of  such  mort- 
gage ceases  as  against  snbsequent  purchasers,  ailer  the  crop  is  harvested,  unless 
when  harvested  it  is  delivered  to  the  mortgagee.'  But  it  has  been  held  that  a 
chattel  mortgage  upon  a  growing  crop,  as  against  an  attaching  creditor,  con- 

<  ItfcCaflrey  v.  Woodin,  ftS  N.  Y^  463.    And  see  Congreve  v.  Evetis,  10 
Exch.,  298  i  Carr  v.  Allatt,  3  Hurl.  &  S.,  904. 
»  Moore  ».  Byrum,  10  S.  C.  {N.  8.1,  462,  463. 

*  Bellows  V.  Wells,  36  Vt.,  601 ;  Gray  v.  Stevens,  28  Vt.,  I ;  Briggs  v.  (Mu, 
28  Vt.,  138 ;  Smith  e.  Atkins.  18  Vt.,  461 ;  Lewis  o.  Lyman,  22  Pick.,  437. 

*  Stephens  e.  Tucker,  55  Ga.,  643. 

*  Williamson  i.  Steele,  3  Lea,  627.  And  see  Thurman  e.  Jenkins,  2  Baxl., 
426. 

*  Quiriaqne  v.  Deonio,  24  Cal.,  154 ;  Goodyear  r.  Williston,  42  Cal.,  11. 
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when  each  a  party  claims  to  have  a  title  anterior  to  the  suit,  is  to 
require  from  the  plaintiffs  bond  (if  indemnity,  or  give  a  reason- 


tiDDca  to  be  m  Ii«a  on  the  crop,  in  poasewion  of  the  morlgagor,  after  a 
■nd  reiuoral  from  the  land.' 

A  landlord  has  no  such  interest  in  crope  ftrown  on  rented  lands  as  can  be 
made  (he  subjeot  of  a  valid  mortgage.*  And  a  mortgage  of  crops  bj  one  who 
ii  caltivating  the  farm  upon  shares  covers  onlj  faia  ahare.'  A  crop  being  a 
dittel  interest,  the  mortgage  of  it  shoold,  of  conrse,  be  recorded  m  ft  chattel 
mortgage.* 

In  England,  the  legal  mortgagee  of  real  property  Is  entitled  to  enter  imme- 
diately afler  the  execution  of  (he  mortgage,  b;  virtue  of  the  estate  thereby 
vested  in  him.'  And  so  long  at  he  abatains  from  taking  possession,  the  mort- 
gagor is  not  bound  to  account  to  him  for  the  rents  and  prolitA,  and  the  mort- 
gagee is  not  entitled  to  the  growing  crops  which  have  been  removed  by  the 
mortgagor  between  the  date  of  the  mortgage  and  the  recovery  of  pORSession, 
anlesa  he  can  claim  them  on  emblements  under  an  eiprem  contract  of  tenancy.* 
Bat  he  has  ■  right  to  all  crops  growingon  the  premises  when  he  takes  pcases- 
fioQ.''  In  this  coimtry,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is  that  the  legal  estate  is  in 
the  mortfcagor  nntiJ  foreclonure  of  the  mortgage,  upon  defoult  being  made,  and 
the  growing  crops  pasB  with  the  soil  to  the  purchaser  under  the  foreclosure 
deed.' 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Ohio  a  different  role  was  laid  down  from 
thai  which  has  been  elsewhere  recognized.  While  it  was  conceded  that  on  a 
Hie  of  realty  the  crops  would  pass  to  the  grantee,  in  the  absence  of  a  reservn- 
lioo  thereof,  yet  that  the  doctrine  did  not  apply  to  judicial  sales  when  conducted 
under  their  system  of  appraiaemenls.  "Between  a  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 
a  m<HlgBgar  in  possession  is  a  tenant  at  will,"  said  the  court.  "  and  if  the  em- 
blements  are  not  protected  in  his  hands,  it  is  because  he  may  obtain  their  value 
in  aocount  on  bill  to  redeem.  But  he  may  lawfully  lease,  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage; and  when  the  mortgage  defeata  the  estate,  either  by  entry  br  judicial 
nl^  the  annual  crops  are  saved  for  the  tenant,  under  the  common  rule  relating 
to  eoiblemeotB,  becauae  the  term  of  the  lease  is  uncertain."*  This,  of  course, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  law  outside  the  State  of  Ohio.  Not  only  does  the  pur- 
clwser  take  the  crop,  but  it  has  even  been  held  that,  as  between  the  mortgagee  of 
land  who  purchases  at  the  foreclosure  sale,  and  the  execution  creditors  of  the 

•  Rider  ».  Edgar,  64  Cal.,  127.  '  Broughton  s.  Powell,  62  Ala,  123. 
1  HcGee  n.  Fitzer,  37  Texas,  2T.  '  1  Jones  on  HorL,  sec  151. 

'  1  Fish.  L.  of  Mort.,  sec.  715.  •  2  FUh.  L.  of  Mort.,  sec.  1481. 

'  Ibid. ;  Ex  parte  Temple.  1  G.  A  J.,  216. 

•  Jones  ».  Thomas,  8  Bladtf.,  428 ;  Scriven  v.  Moote,  36  Mich.,  64 ;  Rtigtrlee 
>.  FirA  Naliooal  Bank,  4S  Hicb.,  192 ;  Qossom  t>.  Donaldson,  18  B.  Mon.,  230; 
Bank  of  United  Btatee  v.  Voorhees,  ]  McLean,  221 ;  Gray  *.  Brignardello,  1 
Wall.,  834!  Lane  p.  King,  8Wend^584;  Aldrich  p.  Eeynolda,  1  &rb,  Ch., 
S13:  Ledyaid  v.  Phillipa,  IS  Rep.,  595.  * 

•  Ciwlly  «.  Rhodes,  12  Ohio,  88. 
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able  tjme  for  the  party  to  apply  to  the  court  for  a  tnodification 
of  the  writ,  so  as  to  exclude  him  from  the  operatioD  of  the  eame. 

mortgagor  in  poMe«aiaii,  the  fonner  U  eotitled  U>  th«  growing  cropt.'  Ah  the 
rule  ii  that  the  crops  paaa  with  the  «oil,  it  haa  been  aaid  that  on  proper  appti' 
cation  the  court  may  provide  for  their  preBerrstion  nmil  paMeaaion  ia  giTCD  to 
the  purchaser.'  The  confirmation  of  a  forecloente  aaJe>  covering  growing  crops, 
relatea  backlo  the  time  uf  sale,  and  entitles  (he  purchaser  to  control  (be  ciopa 
from  that  lime,  if  no  equities  prevent,  and  after  due  notice  has  been  given  to 
iaterested  parties.* 

It  has  been  held  bj  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  that  where  a  debtor 
giv«s  to  his  creditor  the  possession  of  a  growing  crop,  under  an  agreement  that 
siicb  creditor  shall  harvest  it  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  pajment  of  the 
debt,  the  creditor  (herebj  obtains  a  lieu  on  the  crop  superior  to  the  lien  ac- 
quired by  another  creditor  to  whom  the  debtor  gave  a  mortgage  on  the  crop 
after  the  first  creditor  had  taken  possession,  and  with  notice  of  the  rights  of 
the  first  creditor.* 

Laborers  on  a  farm  have  no  lien  on  the  crop  produced  for  their  wsgea.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  was,  not  long  since,  called  on  to  paFs  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  law  Was  declared  as  we  have  stated  it.  "If  we  should  decide," 
•aid  the  court,  "  that  the  farm  laborer  has  a  lien  on  the  crop,  or  ia  entitled  onl 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  to  be  paid  for  his  serriceo,  to  the  eiclnsioD  of  all 
other  demands  nodi  he  is  paid,  it  would  be^  dart,  not  jua  duxrc."' 

In  Louisiana,  however,  the  law  haa  secured  to  the  laborers  a  lien  on  the  crops, 
and  it  has  a  preference  over  the  lien  secured  to  the  landlord.* 

It  ia  held,  in  a  recent  case  io  Florida,  that  a  vendor  of  land  has  not,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  lien  for  the  unpaid  purchase-monsy,  any  lien  on  the  crops  grown  on 
the  land.  This  doctrine  is  announced  in  a,  recent  case  in  Florida,  where  the 
qnestioo  was  whether  a  vendor  had  such  an  equitable  lien  upon  the  crops,  by 
virtue  of  his  right  to  charge  the  land  for  his  purchase-money,  as  would  give 
him  a  preference  over  a  sobeequent  bona  fide  mort^fage  creditor  with  or  without 
notice  of  the  lien  on  the  land.'  So,  mere  ownership  of  the  land  confen  no 
right  to  p<»8ess  and  dispose  of  the  crop  raised  thereon  by  tenants.  The  land- 
lord's right  to  rent  must  be  aaseited  and  perfected  in  accordance  with  and  under 
the  provisions  of  law.'  At  the  common  law,  as  is  well  known,  the  landlord 
had  a  right  to  charge  the  goods  of  the  tenant  remaining  on  the  premises  fbr 
his  rent.  But  this  right  of  distreae,  at  the  ancient  common  law,  did  not  extend 
to  growing  crops.*  But  by  the  statute  11  Geo.  II.,  c.  19,  landlords  were  em- 
powered to  distrain  growing  crops  on  the  estate  demised,  and  to  cut  and  gather 
them  when  ripe.    And  in  HiMachusetts  the  courts  have  held,  that  while  goods 

>  Crews  n.  Pendleton,  1  Leigh,  297 ;  t.  «.,  19  Am.  Dec,  7S0. 
'  Rnggles  V.  First  National  Bank,  43  Mich.,  192. 

•  Ibid.  *  Lovensohn  v.  Ward,  45  Cal,  8. 

>  Hunt  r.  Wing,  57  Tenn.  (10  Heisk.),  139, 149. 
■  Du^anlierv.  Wilkins,  19  La.  An.,  112. 

^  Wooten  I.  Bellinger,  17  Fla.,  289.         *  Bobinson  e.  Knise,  29  Ark..  67S. 

*  1  Roll.  Abr.,  666 ;  Co.  Lit,  47  b. 
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Upon  soch  Implication  the  court  maj'  stay  the  enforcement  of  the 
writ,  or  except  the  applicant  from  its  operation  until  the  right  of 

that  conld  not  be  returned  in  the  ma«  plight  in  which  tLev  were  taken  could 
not  be  distrained,'  yet  that  com  or  other  aniinsl  product  of  the  eoi],  if  ripe  and 
6t  for  harrect,  coold  be  cut  down  and  attached.*  While,  independent  of  etal- 
ntci,  the  landlord  has  no  lien  on  the  crop;,*  yet  luch  a  lien  but  been  secured  to 
him  by  tUtntory  proviaioQ  in  many  of  the  Slatee.  He  has  such  lieu  in  Ala- 
bama, Arl^anias,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  EansM,  Kentucky,  Maiyland,  Mia- 
liaippi,  HijBouri,  Texu,  and  poeaibly  elsewhere.*  A.  maUrial  distinction,  and 
one  of  great  importance,  exists  between  the  right  to  levy  a  distress  on  the  crop, 
and  the  statutory  lien  thereon.  The  right  to  dislrain  was  limited,  and  could 
only  be  exerciaed  on  the  goods  or  property  of  the  tenant  k>  long  as  such  prop- 
erly continued  to  be  on  the  demiwd  prentiaes.  The  right  was  lost  if  not  exep- 
eised  be&ire  the  expiration  of  the  term.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statutory  lien 
of  the  landlord  ia  not  impaired  by  an  expiration  of  the  lenn  or  the  removal 
of  the  crofw.  It  continues  until  the  crop  passes  into  the  poaeesuoD  of  a  pui^ 
chaser  witboot  notice.*  If  the  crops  poss  to  one  with  notice,  and  he  sells  them, 
an  actioa  on  the  case  can  be  maintained  against  him.'  The  crops  being  oo  the 
place  owned  by  the  landlord  ia  itolice  to  all  the  world  of  the  relation  betweeo 
him  and  his  tenant,  and  of  bis  lien.'  His  lien  is  paramount'  and  has  priority 
oter  a  mortgage  of  the  crope,'  and  can  be  eilforced  by  attachment."  But  the 
lien  of  the  lamdlotd  conDsrson  htm  no  title  to  the  crops  which  would  authorize 
kim  to  bring  an  action  of  trover  for  them  againatone  who  should  convert  them 
to  his  own  me.''  And  when  there  are  separate  contracts  of  renting  the  land- 
lord's lien  extends  to  the  crop  grown  on  each  of  the  parcels  of  land,  but  only 
fin'  the  rent  of  such  parcel." 
When  pravision  ia  made  in  a  leaae  of  a  &rm  that  the  crops  shall  be  holden 

■  Botul  >.  Ward,  7  Haas.,  128. 

*  Penhallow  e.  I>wight,  7  Han.,  84 ;  Heard  v.  Fairbanks,  6  Mete.,  111. 

'  Lomnis  v.  Lincoln,  24  VL,  153 ;  Doty  e.  Heth,  52  Miss.,  530,  536 ;  Ar- 
boekle  V.  State,  50  Miss.,  556. 

'  Alabama  Code  (ISTS),  p.  785,  lectB.  8474,  3477 ;  6evier  v.  Hhaw,  25  Ark., 
G0>:  Georgia  Code  (1BT8J,  p.  344,  sec.  1977;  Illinois  Rev.  Stats.,  vol.  i.,  p.  661, 
sec  31;  Indiana  Rev.  SUIs.  (1881),  sec.  5224;  Kansas  Gen.  Stats.  (186d),  p. 
642,  sec  24;  Kentucky  Gen.  Stats.  (1878),  pp.  604,  608,  sects.  1,  13;  Maryland 
Bev.  Code  (1B78J,  p.  706,  sec  14 ;  Mississippi  Rev.  Code  (1880),  sac  1301 ; 
If  issouH  Rev.  Slats.  (1879),  vol.  i.,  p.  616,  sec  3063 ;  Texss  Rev.  Stats.  (1879), 
p.  450,  art.  3107. 

*  Lomax  *.  Le  Grand,  60  Ala.,  637 ;  Governor  s.  Davis,  20  Ala.,  366. 

■  Hnssey  c.  Peebles,  .53  Ala.,  432.    See,  too,  Neifert  v.  Ames,  26  Kan.,  515. 
'  Lomax  •.  Le  Grand,  mpro. 

'  Atkins  V.  Womeldorf,  53  Iowa,  150. 

*  Sevier  «.  Shaw,  26  Ark.,  609. 

"  Hauler  r.  BoUler,  46  Iowa,  189 ;  Crawford  o.  Coil,  69  Mo.,  588 ;  Hubbard 
>.  Uom,  65  Ho.,  647. 
"  Fotmar  >.  Copeland,  57  Ala.,  5SB.  ■>  Nelson  t>.  Webb,  54  Ala.,  436. 
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the  parties  can  be  properly  determined.  Bat  when  aufficient 
bond  of  indemDitj  is  tendered,  and  no  different  order  is  made  in 

for  the  rent  and  be  It  the  dUpoeal  of  the  levor,  in  the  same  manner  ai  if  he 
trere  in  the  actual  oocupation  of  the  fttm,  ai  againat  subaequeat  pnrchasera  aod 
creditors  of  the  lessee,  they  remain  the  property  of  the  lessee  until  the  lessor 
talcee  Kctual  poeiiessioD  of  the  lame.'  If  the  lease  is  of  such  a  chancter,  how- 
ever, that  the  livsor  and  leasee  are  tenants  in  common,  then  it  would  not  be 
necesBiirj  that  there  shoold  have  beeu  a  delivery  of  the  crop  to  the  lessor.' 
But  where  the  statute  gives  to  the  landlord  a  lien  on  crops  grown  on  the  prem- 
ises in  any  year  for  the  accruing  rent,  it  is  held  to  be  not  necessary  that  the 
landlord  should  obtain  an  attachment  against  the  property,  *nd  that  the  courts 
will  enjoin  the  removal  or  dispoaition  of  the  crop  while  the  lien  continues.* 

It  being  settled  that  a  crop,  whether  growing  or  standing  in  -  the  field  readj 
to  he  harvested,  is  no  part  of  the  realty,  but  personal  estate,  it  follows  that  such 
crops  are  liable  to  be  seized  on  execution,  and  to  be  told  as  other  personal 
estate,'  And  such  was  the  common-law  rule,*  But  in  Adams  v.  Turner,*  lh« 
Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  in  'l843,  evidently  doubled  whether  an  immHture 
crop  could  be  taken  on  execution  at  cotninoti  law,  but  without  determining  the 
point.  It  was  then  held,  however,  that  if  the  right  existed  at  common  law,  it 
did  not  exist  in  Alabama,  where  the  statute  provided  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
levy  an  execution  on  crops  until  the  crop  was  gathered.  "The  idea  that  the 
lien  attached,"  said  the  court,  "upon  the  planted  crop  aa  soon  aa  the  executioD 
was  delivered  to  the  sherifT,  though  the  right  to  levy  it  was  postponed  until  a 
severance  Ibok  place,  is  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  the  last  words  of  ^e  sec- 
tion died,  via., 'until  the  crop  is  gathered.'  These  words  cannot,  opoa  Any 
just  principles  of  construction,  be  regarded  so  potent  as  to  give  to  an  execution 
a  Ktrospective  effect  They  do  not  refer  to  the  lien ;  if  they  did  they  would 
postpone  it  until  the  crop  was  gathered ;  bnt  it  is  the  levy  they  relate  to  and 
postpone  uulil  that  event  taken  place."  The  lien  and  the  right  to  levy  wer« 
said  to  be  so  intimately  connected,  that  if  the  latter  wsa  taken  away  or  sus- 
pended, it  amounted  to  a  dealruction  of  the  former.  This  ruling  was  affirmed 
in  1852,'  but  at  a  later  period  the  common-law  rule  prevailed.*  It  may  be  re- 
marked, too,  that  growing  crops  may  be  sold  as  personalty  on  execution,  al- 
though the  land  is  mortgaged.*    It  has  been  held  in  a  case  recently  decided  in 

1  ButterSeld  v.  Baker,  S  Pick.,  522;  Munsell  v.  Carew,  2  Cush.,  60. 

'  Beaumont  v.  Crane,  14  Mass.,  400. 

■  Price  «.  Roetzell,  56  Mo.,  500. 

'  Smith  v.  Tritt,  1  Dev.  &  B.,  241 ;  Shannon  e.  Jones,  12  Ired.,  206;  Coomb* 
r.  Jordan,  3  Bland,  312;  McKenzie  v.  Lamplev,  31  Ala.,  526;  Hartwell  v. 
Bissell,  17  Johns,,  128  j  Shepard  v. Philbrick,  2  Denio,  175 ;  Stewart  t.  Donghty,  - 
9  Johns.,  108 ;  Parham  o.  Thompson,  2  J.  J.  Marsh,  159 ;  Whipple  v.  Foot,  2 
Johns.,  422;  Patapsco  v-  Magee,  86  S.  C,  350. 

'  Poole's  Case,  1  Salk.,  368 ;  ScorelJ  r.  Boxall.  1  Y.  &  J.,  3B8. 

*  5  Ala.,  744.  '  Evans  v.  Lamar,  21  Ala.,  333.     . 

*  McKeatie  e.  Lampley,  31  Ala.,  526. 
»  Preston  «.  Eyan,  46  Mich.,  174. 
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tbe  nuDDer  indicated,  the  dnty  of  the  marshal  will  only  be  dis- 
diarg^  by  placing  the  plaictiff  in  possession,  as  directed,  and 

Blioan  that,  white  «s  betweeo  the  parties  Ut  a  judgment,  tbe  seizure  and  sale 
of  growing  cropn,  on  execution  >BBU«d  on  tbe  judgment,  conatitutee  a  seTerBiice 
from  the  realty,  yet  as  respecli  the  gnolee  in  a  deed  of  trust  given  by  the 
eiecntion  debtor  before  the  execntion  beeame  a  lien,  sueh  seizure  and  sale  will 
DM  work  a  seTennce.  The  purchaser  at  the  BheriS''8  tale  will  take  subject  to 
the  rights  of  the  grantee  in  the  trust  deed,'  Under  the  laws  of  Kentucky,  a 
growing  crop  is  not  subject  to  execution.' 

Tbe  queetion  has  been  raised  whether  an  action  of  replevin  may  he  main- 
tained for  the  carryiug  away  of  crop*.  In  De  Mott  n.  Hagerman,*  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Yorlt  in  1828,  it  was  held  that  where  one  enters 
and  DOBts  tbe  owner  of  land,  coutinuee  in  poasesBion,  and  cuts  and  removes  the 
crops,  though  they  were  sown  by  tbe  owner,  yet  replevin  will  not  lie  for  crops 
removed.  "  If  the  entry  was  lawful,  the  property  of  the  wheal  and  rye  was  in 
the  defendants.  If  it  was  unlawful  and  worked  a  disseisin,  trespass  quart  doM- 
■m  fitgii  might  have  been  maintained  for  the  first  entry,  and  after  a  recovery 
in  ^ectmenl,  damages  would  follow  for  the  mesne  profile.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  the  parties  can  maintain  an  action  for  the  wheat  and  rye  raised,  discon- 
Dedtd  from  the  remedy  by  trespass.  If  that  be  allowable,  a  plaintiff  may  sue 
in  trover  for  whent  or  com  raised  on  land  of  which  he  has  been  dineized,  and 
that,  too,  before  his  re-entry.  The  action  of  replevin  does  not  lie  in  such  a 
case,"  But,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  in  Rovell  v. 
Klein,*  decided  in  1873,  that  decision  was  rendered  when  much  importance  wsa 
sttsched  to  the  form  rather  than  to  the  substance  of  the  action,  and  was  based 
on  a  misconception  of  form.  "  The  ruling  in  the  above  case,"  said  the  court, 
"b  technical  and  preeents  a  degree  of  nicety  not  rect^nized  by  many  very  high 
aatfaoritles.*  We  believe  it  was  always  the  rule  that,  when  trespass  would  lie 
for  the  severing  from  the  realty  of  that  which  by  the  severance  became  per- 
SMialty,  replevin  would  lie  for  the  recovery  of  such  personalty,  and  that  tree- 
pus  could  be  maintained  in  any  and  all  cases  where  the  plaintiff  had  the  right 
of  property,  and  also  the  right  of  immediate  possession,  although  the  actual 
pooeasion  was  in  another." 

In  Miuouri,  tbe  court  has  mled  that  replevin  will  not  lie  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  bushels  of  corn,  the  crop  standing  ungathered  in  the  field.*  But  in  a 
caw  subsequently  decided  in  the  same  court,  it  was  held  that  com  in  the  stalk 
WIS  tbe  subject  of  replevin,  and  that  withont  regard  to  whether  it  was  growing 
or  not.'    We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  replevin  may  be  maintained 

■  AndereoD  v.  Strauss,  S8  III.,  485. 

'  Blincoe  V.  Lee,  12  Bush,  358;  Brewer  v.  Crosby,  8  Bnsh,  388;  Morton  v. 
Bsgan,  5  Bmh,  334. 

'  9  Cow.,  220.  •  44  Ind.,  296. 

>  Waterman  v.  Hatteson,  4  R.  I.,  639 ;  1  Chitty  PI.,  149,  and  note  1 ;  Nelson 
t.  Ban,  IS  Hus.,  204 ;  The  People  e.  Alberty,  11  Wend.,  161 ;  Schermerhorn 
>.  Bnetl,  4  Denio,  422 ;  Haythom  v.  Rushforth,  4  Harrimn,  160 ;  Ely  e.  Ehle, 
!  S.  Y,  606. 

*  Jtma  s.  Dodge,  61  Mo,  368.  *  Garth  t>.  Caldwell,  72  Mo.,  622. 
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this  impliea  a  removal  of  all  occupants."*  The  officer  cannot  file 
couDter>affidavit  of  partj  in  possession  to  exouae  the  execution  of 
the  wrii.'f 

for  crops  wrongfiill;  Eevercd  and  carried  Bwav.'  Aad  it  it  eqaBlly  clear  and 
well  establiahed  that  replevin  will  not  Ue  at  conmoii  law,  bjr  one  out  of  poe- 
BOMinn  of  the  realty  against  one  in  povMMoa,  uttder  daim  of  title,  far  diattcle 
which  have  become  mch  by  aeverance  from  the  realty.'  So,  it  haa  been  hfild 
that  trover  would  not  liefontone  and  gravel,  the  defendant  being  in  ponenion 
and  claiming  adTcraely,*  and  that  an  action  would  not  lie  for  money  had  and 
received  under  the  circumslancea.*  The  reaaon  anigned  waa  that  tbe  right  to 
the  land  was  the  fbnndation  of  the  action,  and  that  it  waa  not  in  tbe  power  of 
a  party  to  change  a  local  into  a  transitory  action. 

When  the  occupant  of  land,  whether  poaaeved  of  an  estate  in  fee  aimple  or 
of  an  estate  determining  with  hii  own  life,  has  planted  a  crop  and  died  before 
it  baa  been  harvested,  the  rule  at  common  law  was,  that  as  between  the  executor 
and  the  heir*  at  law,  tbe  crop  went  to  the  executor  as  oompenaation  for  tbe 
expense  incurred  in  getting  the  land  ready  for  the  crop — tbe  tiliing,  manurinic, 
and  Bowing  the  land*  But  the  rule  was  different  aa  between  the  executor  and 
the  devisee  of  the  land.  As  between  lliem  tbe  crop  goes  to  tbe  devisee.*  Tlie 
rule  does  not  hold,  however,  if  a  contrary  intention  has  been  manifested  by  tbe 
testator.'  In  this  connection  it  may  be  inl«resting  to  read  tbe  langnage  of  Mr. 
Justice  Walton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  in  a  recent  case  in  that  court.* 
After  noticing  the  fact  tbat  the  common-law  rule  ha*  been  changed  in  some  of 

'       •  Hall  V.  Dexter,  3  Sawyer,  434.  t  Powell  v.  Lawson,  49  Oa^  2ga 

>  8e«  Wells  on  Replevin,  see.  74 ;  Jorratt  v.  McDantel,  S2  Ark.,  604. 

>  Eenwick  ■>.  Boyd  (Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  February  20lb,  188S), 
13  Reporter,  671.    And  see  Brown  e.  Caldwell.  10  Serg.  A  R.,  114. 

»  Mather  »,  Trinity  Church,  3  Serg.  &  R.,  609. 

*  Baker  tr.  Howell,  6  Serg.  A  R.,  478. 

*  Fisher  v.  Forbes,  9  V in.  Abr.,  373,  til  Emblements,  pi.  S2;  Latham  b. 
Atwood,  CrD.Car.,  ei&;  Gwinr.Hicks,!  Bay.COS;  Laurinc.McCBl1,38trob., 
21 ;  Evans  t>.  inglehart,  S  Gill  &  J.,  IT3 ;  Singleton  v.  Singleton,  b  Dana,  92 ; 
Thornton  v.  Burch,  20  Gs.,  T91 ;  Fenhallow  v.  Dwighl,  7  Haas.,  34;  Wadsworlh 
ti.Allcolt,6N.  Y.,84. 

*  Cro.  Elii.,  SI ;  Co.  Lit.,  sec  68,  noteS;  4  Bae.  Abr.  (Bonvler'a  ed.},83; 
Bull.  N.  P.,  34 1  Spencer's  Case,  1  Winch,  61  ;  West «.  Moore,  S  EB8^  339 ;  Cox 
C  Oodslave,  6  East,  604,  note ;  Dennett  v.  Hopkinson,  63  Me.,  S63  ;  nalhom 
e.  Eaton.  70  Me.,  219 ;  Budd  v.  Hiler,  29  N.  J.  L.,  43 ;  Shofner  v.  Shofner,  S 
Sneed  (Tenn.},  94;  Fetrow  ».  Fetrow.  50  Pb.  St.,  253;  Pratt  ».  Coflinan,  27 
Mo.,  424 ;  Camagy  «.  Woodcock,  2  Munf ,  234 ;  Grubb's  Appeal,  4  Yealeg,  23 ; 
Creel  v.  Kirkham,  47  III.,  344 ;  Smith  v.  Barham,  2  Dev.  Eq.,  420 ;  *,  c,  25 
Aid.  Dec.,  721. 

'  Spencer's  Case,  1  Winch,  51 ;  Cox  >.  Godslave,  6  East,  604,  note ;  Fetrow 
V.  Fetrow,  50  Pa.  St.,  253 ;  Pratt  v.  CoS'man,  27  Mo.,  424 ;  Shofner  v.  Shofner, 
5  Sneed  (Tenn.),  94. 

*  DenneUtr.  Hopkinson,  63  Me.,  360,  355. 
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Ca-tauad. — If  two  persona  be  in  joint  poBseesion,  and  it  not  ap- 
pearing that  either  claimed  under  the  other,  and  one  only  b  sued 

tbe  Sum  I7  ilMale,  he  >a?B :  "  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  law  ia  beat  as  it 
ii;  that,  although  tbe  rale  which  gives  to  the  devigee  of  the  laud  the  iinhar- 
TCBled  crapa,  and  d«Die«  them  lo  the  heir  at  law,  raay  seem  to  be  anphiloeophical, 
it  it  Derertheless  founded  in  practical  wisdom.  Not  unfrequently  the  hein  at 
law  are  mere  children,  without  discretion  of  their  own  to  enable  them  to  care 
for  the  growing  crops,  and  without  legal  guardians  to  kid  them.  They  are 
■omelinMC  scattered  and  far  away.  The  death  of  the  ancestor  may  be  sudden, 
and  the  condition  of  bis  &mily  such  that  the  crops,  unharresled  as  well  as  har- 
Tcstcd,  ma;  be  needed  for  their  immediate  support.  Will  il  not  be  better, 
tbereloK,  in  the  great  roBJorit|r  of  cases,  that  all  the  crops,  the  unharvested  as 
nil  as  the  harvested,  should  be  regarded  as  personal  property,  and  go  to  the . 
■dniinistnlor?  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  it  is  better  that  it  should 
be  so.  Kot  so,  however,  of  a  devisee  of  the  land.  He  is  the  selected  object 
of  a  specific  donation.  If,  for  any  cause,  it  is  probable  thai  he  will  not  be  in  a 
amditiou  to  take  chaige  of  it  at  the  donor's  death,  the  contingency  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  will.  Itis  a  matter  which  (he  testator  would  be  likely  to  think 
ol  ud  provide  for  if  neccMtry.  If  there  is  no  such  provision,  and  the  gift  ia 
DDCODdilional,  without  words  of  limitation  or  restraint,  we  think  it  may  fairly 
be  pmumed  thai  it  was  the  intention  of  tbe  donor  that  his  donee  should  take 
the  land  u  a  grantee  would  take  it, — with  the  right  to  immediate  poseenioa 
tod  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  is  growing  npon  it,  as  well  the  unsevered 
uDQil  cro[(i,  as  the  more  permanent  growth."  It  has  been  laid  down  that  if 
A.,  seised  in  fee,  sows  tbe  land  and  devises  to  fi.  for  life,  remainder  to  C  in  fee, 
sod  dies  before  severance,  (1)  that  the  ezecnior  of  A.shall  not  have  the  emble- 
gienti;  (2)  and  that  if  B.  dies  before  severance,  his  executor  shall  not  have 
ibem,  but  they  shall  go  lo  him  in  remainder ;  (3)  but  if  the  devise  had  beeo 
only  to  B.,  and  B.  had  died,  then  (he  executor  of  B.  should  have  had  the  emble- 
meD(s,  tboogh  B.  did  not  sow.' 

By  the  common  law  the  widow  ia  entitled  to  tbe  crops  growing,  at  the  death 
of  ber  husband,  upon  that  part  of  the  homestead  farm  which  is  assigned  to  her 
bi  the  heir  for  her  dower.'  And  the  reason  isRigne  J  is  that  the  wife  is  in  dt 
oplisui  fuoeuione  tnrt, — t.  e.,  that  she  derives  title  and  possession  directly  from 
her  husband,  and  therefore  above  the  title  of  the  executor  or  heir.  But  the 
widow  remaining  in  poeseseion  of  the  mansion  and  plantation  of  her  husband 
nntil  ber  dower  ia  assigned  to  her,  is  held  not  to  be  entitled  lo  the  crops  grow- 
ing 00  the  plantalion  at  the  lime  of  the  death  of  her  husband.'  So,  where 
dower  has  not  been  assigned,  and  the  widow  continues  in  possession  of  the 
■uuulon  boose  and  plantation  under  statutory  provisions,  the  rule  is  the  same, 
ud  the  i>  not  entitled  to  the  crops.*    And  where  a  doweress  in  possession  of 

■  Co.  Ut, »  b. 

•  2  lut.,  81  i  Dyer,  816 ;  Park  on  Dower,  3U ;  Parker  «,  Parker,  17  Pick., 
m;  Catlin  v.  Wu«,  9  Mass.,  218. 
>  Bndd  t.  Hiler,  3  Dolch.,  43. 
'  Bodd  e.  Hilar,  n^ini,-  Whaley  *.  Whale;,  61  Mo.,  36 ;  Kain  tr.  Fisher,  6 
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by  a  stranger,  the  judgment  will  bind  only  the  defendant,  and 
the  writ  of  poeseesion  shoald  not  aSect  the  other.*     Where  the 

land  on  which  she  had  sown  a  crop  of  wheat,  consented,  in  a  suit  for  partition, 
that  her  dower  in  the  premises  might  be  sold,  and  the  propertj  was  sold,  and 
iihe  receired  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  it  was  held  that  the  growing 
crop  passed  bj  the  sale,  and  that  she  coold  not  claim  the  same  us  emblements, 
her  etUkte  having  terminated  by  her  own  act  in  commting  to  the  sale.' 

As  to  tenants  at  will,  it  is  laid  down  as  follows  in  Littleton's  Institutes:  "If 
the  lessee  soweth  the  land,  and  the  lessor,  after  it  is  sowne  and  before  the  come 
U  Hpe,  put  him  out,  yet  the  lessee  shall  have  the  corne,  and  shall  have  free 
entry,  egress  snd  regress  to  cut  and  carrie  away  the  come,  because  he  knew  not 
at  what  lime  the  lessor  would  enter  upon  him.'" '  The  comment  of  Sir  Edward 
"Coheia:  "The  reason  of  this  is,  for  that  the  estate  of  the  lessee  is  uncertaine, 
and  therefore,  lest  the  ground  should  be  immanured,  which  should  be  hnrtflill 
to  the  commonwealth,  he  shnll  reape  the  crop  which  he  sowed  in  peace,  albeit 
the  lessor  doth  determine  his  «il  before  it  be  ripe.  And  so  it  is  if  he  sets 
rootes,  or  sow  hempe  or  flax,  or  any  other  annual  profit,  if,  afler  the  same  he 
planted,  the  lesfmr  oust  the  lessee;  or  if  the  lessee  dieth,  yet  he  or  his  execu- 
tors shall  have  that  yeare's  crop.  But  if  he  plant  young  fruit  trees  or  young 
oaks,  ashes,  elines,  etc.,  or  sow  the  ground  with  acomes,  etc.,  then  the  lessor 
may  put  him  out  notwithstanding,  because  they  will  yeeld  no  present  annual 
profit."  From  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  then,  the  law  has  been  that 
where  an  estate  is  of  an  uncertain  termination,  and  is  suddenly  concluded  by 
the  act  of  God,  or  that  of  the  lessor,  the  lessee  or  his  legal  representatives  may 
claim  the  emblem  en  ts.>  Bui  the  rule  is  othtrwise  where  ihe  tenant's  interest 
is  to  terminate  ut  a  fixed  time,  or  if  be  by  his  own  act  has  brought  his  lease  to 
an  end.*  In  such  cases  he  is  not  allowed  to  claim  the  emblements,  inasmuch 
aa  it  is  by  his  own  fully  that  he  has  sowed  that  which  he  could  not  reap.  So, 
where  a  woman  held  an  estate  in  lands  during  her  widowhood,  and  sowed  the 
land,  and  before  severance  married,  it  was  held  that  the  crop  belonged  to  the 

*  Stokes  V.  Morrow,  M  Oa.,  597. 

'  Talbot  B.  Hill,  68  111.,  106.  >  Lib.  i,  ch.  8,  sec.  68. 

•  Noy's  Maiims,  51 ;  I  Cruise's  Dig.,  lit.  B,  EsUte  at  Will,  ch.  1,  sec  12  j 
Graves  t..  Weld,  5  Barn.  &  Ad.,  105  ;  Weem's  Eir.  t.  Bryan,  21  Ala.,  302,  308  ; 
Bising  0.  Slannard,  17  Mbbf.,  287  ;  'Debow  ».  Titus,  10  N.  J.  L.,  151,  153 ; 
Davis  V.  Thompson,  13  Me.,  209,  215 ;  Comfort  v.  Duncan,  1  Miles,  229 ;  Kitt- 
redge  v.  Woods,  3  N.  H.,  503,  505 ;  Davis  d.  Bmcblebanlc,  9  N.  H.,  73 ;  Hhei^ 
burne  D,  Jonee,  20  Me.,  TO ;  Stewart  v.  Doughty,  0  Johns.,  108,  112;  Bennett 
tp.  Bennett,  34  .Via.,  53 ;  Brown  v.  Thurston,  56  Me..  126 ;  Reilly  «.  Ringland, 
39  Iowa,  106 ;  Bnrrowes  if.  Caines,  2  Upper  Canada,  Q.  B.,  228. 

*  See  the  cases  cited  in  llie  note  above.  Also  Caldecott  i<.  Smythies,  7  Car. 
A  P.,  808 ;  Whitmarsb  «.  Cutting,  10  Johns.,  860 ;  Harris  t>.  Carson,  7  Leigh, 
632;  HawkinEv.8kegg.10Humpb.,31;  Talbotte. Hill, 68 111.,  106;  Chandler 
t>.  Thurston,  10  Pick.,  210;  Clark  v.  Rannie,  6  Laiis„  210;  Reeder  v.  Sayre,  70 
N.  Y.,180,1S5;  Harris  cFriDk,  49  N.Y.,  24;  Bain  p.  Gark,  10  Johns.,  424; 
Dirckt «.  Braot,  56  Md.,  500. 
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jodgment  is  for  an  unclivided  interest  in  the  land,  the  judgment 
aod  vrit  of  poeseasioD  is  only  authority  for  putting  the  plaintiff 

Imdlord  of  whom  she  held,  ftnd  not  to  her  or  to  her  hiuband.'  Bo,  too,  vbere 
Ibe  lenaot  for  life  forfeita  hie  estate  b;  committing  waote.'  And  where  a  min- 
uter or  s  church,  entitled  to  the  powewion  of  the  paraounge  land,  while  in 
pcMMMon  (hereof  towed  the  land  with  grain,  then  sold  tlie  growiog  crop,  and 
Tolontarily  ceased  to  be  the  minister  of  that  church,  and  removed  front  the 
panonage  land  before  the  crop  wa»  harvested,  it  was  held  that  his  vendee  did 
not  obtain  such  title  at  would  entitle  him  to  maintain  trover  for  the  crop.*  The 
■ale  conld  not  vest  in  the  purchaser  an/  greater  right  than  woold  have  re- 
■miDed  in  the  seller. 

If  (he  tenant  at  will  was  onsted  before  the  crop  was  put  in,  the  rule  at  com- 
mon law  wan  that  he  could  not  recover  for  (be  expense  of  ploughing  and  ma- 
nuring the  land,  but  that  if  the  ouster  took  place  after  the  crop  was  put  in  that 
be  was  entitled  to  the  emblements.* 

An  interesting  question  relating  to  the  right  of  a  tenant  to  emfalements,  the 
tenancr  being  for  an  indefinite  period,  was  considered  a  few  vears  ago  by  the 
Sopreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  In  that  case  the  plaintiff  or  tenant  had  sowed 
OD  the  land  in  November,  1872,  a  crop  of  English  winter  oats,  and  had  har- 
vested  the  same  in  the  following  June.  He  then  ploughed  in  (be  sluMJ«  so  an 
to  gel  another  crop,  which  was  the  custom.  .  And  this  crop  was  growing  in 
Sorember,  1S73,  when  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  place,  The  defendant 
cot  and  harveUed  the  oats,  and  the  plaintiff  sued  in  replevin,  claiming  that  he 
was  a  tenant  at  will,  and  his  term  having  been  lerminaled  by  his  landlord,  that 
be  was  entitled  tit  the  growing  crop  as  emblements.  The  question  was,  there- 
fore, whether  the  crop  was  of  that  character  secured  (o  tenants  In  such  caseq. 
The  court  held  it  was  not.  "  When  the  tenancy  is  of  uncertain  duration  and 
is  terminated  by  the  landlord  afler  the  crop  is  sown,  but  before  it  is  severed 
from  the  freehold,  the  tenant  or  his  represenlative  shall  be  entitled  to  one  crop 
of  (bat  species  only,  which  ordinarily  repays  the  labor  by  which  it  is  produced 
within  the  year  within  which  that  labor  is  bestowed,  though  the  crop  may  in 

ettraordinary  sessons  be  delayed  beyond  that  period If  this  second 

crop  of  oats  had  grown  wi(hou(  labor  by  (he  plninliff,  he  would  not  hare  been 
entitled  to  it  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  as  he  had  already  harvested  the 
crop  sown  by  him,  and  the  additional  labor  bestowed  u  pon  it  does  not  change 
the  result Ploughing  in  the  stubble,  we  think,  is  not  equivalent  to  sow- 
ing another  crop,  though  it  produce  the  same  result."' 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rule  is  that  a  tenimt  cannot  reap  who  planiB  a 
cmp  which  he  knows  cannot  mature  nntil  after  the  termination  of  his  tenancy, 
yet  a  custom  that  tenants,  whether  by  parol  or  deed,  shall  have  the  waygoing 
oop  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  is  good.    It  wss  so  determined  in  (he 

■  Gland's  (^se,  5  Co.,  116. 

>  Oo.  Elii.,  461 ;  Co.  Lit.,  55,  a;  2  Bla.  Comm.,  12.1, 145. 
'  Debow  B.  Colfax;  10  N.  J.  L.,  151. 

<  Bn>.  Abr.,  lit.  Emblements,  pi.  7  til.     Tmanl  per  atpU  de  court  rM,  pi.  3. 
And  see  Stewart  r.  Doughty,  9  Johns.,  108,  1 12. 
.  t.  Caldwell,  9  Baxt.,  389. 
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in  poesessioQ  with  the  defendant,  and  should  not  put  the  defend- 
ant out  of  the  poeeeesion.* 

Court  of  King's  Bench  *s  earl*  m  I7T9,  ia  Wiggl^worth  v.  Dalliion.'  The 
opinion  of  the  court  tm  b^  Lord  Muufield,  and  was  bb  follows :  "  We  have 
IhoDght  of  thi«  case,  uid  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  the  cuatom  ia  good.  It  is 
just,  for  he  who  wws  ought  to  reap,  and  it  is  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement 
of  agriculture.  It  is,  indeed,  against  the  general  rale  of  law  concerning  em- 
blements, which  are  not  allowed  to  tenants  who  know  when  their  term  ia  to 
cease,  beoiiise  it  is  held  to  be  their  fault  or  foliy  to  have  sown,  when  they  know 
their  interest  wonld  expire  before  they  coald  reap.  Byt  the  castom  of  a  par- 
ticular place  may  rectify  what  otherwise  woiild  be  imprudence  or  folly.  The 
lease  being  by  deed  does  not  Tsry  the  case.  The  custom  does  not  alter  or  con- 
tradict the  agreement  in  the  lease,  it  only  superadds  a  right  which  is  conse- 
quential to  the  taking,  as  a  heriot  may  be  due  by  custom,  although  not  men- 
tioned in  the  grant  or  lease."  And  ouch  is  the  law  in  this  country '  In  the 
same  way  it  is  held,  that  a  custom  that  a  tenant  may  leave  his  waygoing  crop 
in  the  bams  of  the  fiirm  for  a  certain  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  and 
his  quitting  the  eetate,  is  good.'  The  waygoing  crop  to  which  the  tenant  is 
entitled  under  the  above  decisions  is  the  grain  sown  in  the  autumn  before  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  and  which  comes  to  maturity  in  the  summer  ^er  the 
determination  of  the  lease.  But  if  he  puts  in  the  spring  crop,  as  oats,  before 
he  leaves,  he  is  not  entitled  to  gather  it,  but  Insee  it,  nnless  protected  by  an 
esprcM  contract.*  In  a  case  decided  in  West  Virginia  in  which  the  court  con- 
ceded the  doctrine  that  where  the  lease  was  for  a  fixed  period,  and  was  silent 
as  to  who  was  entitled  to  the  waygoing  crop,  the  ofT-going  tenant  would  not  be 
tntitled  to  the*  crop,  it  was  held  that  where  the  lease  recognised  the  right  of 
the  tenant  lo  sow  in  the  last  year  of  the  term,  he  would  have  the  right  to  reap 
the  waygoing  crop,  the  lease  being  silent  as  to  who  should  be  entitled  thereto.* 
The  rule  is  that  one  recoverii^  in  ejectment  is  entitled  not  only  to  the  soil, 
but  to  the  crops  growing  on  it  and  conslilncing  part  of  it.*    After  judgment  Ja 

*  Wilson  0.  Hsll,  13  Ire.  (N.  C.)  Law,  489;  Levis  tr.  Hicks,  38  Cal.,  234; 
Withrow  V.  BiggereUS;  82  N.  C,  82 ;  I>UBont  c.  Ervin,  2  Brev.  (S.C.),  T»;  Ash 
0.  McGill,  6  Whon.  Penn.,  391. 

<  t>ouglBs,  201.  Andsee.BorBstont>.  Green,  16  East,  TI;  Holding  n.Pigott, 
7  Bing.,  465. 

>  Van  Doren  V.  Everitt,  5  N.  J.  L.,  460;  Templeman  r.  Biddle,  I  Harr. 
(Del.),  522;  Stulti  t>.  Dickey,  6  Binn.,  285 ;  Shaw  r.  Bowman,  91  Pa.  St.,  414 ; 
Difledorfer  v.  Jones,  cited  6  Binn,,  289 ;  BiggB  v.  Brown,  2  8erg.  A  R.  U ; 
Comfort  p.  Dnncan,  1  Miles,  231 ;  Derwie  e.  Bossier,  1  Pa.  St.,  224 ;  Foster  v. 
Robinson,  5  Ohio  St ,  80 ;  Iddings  r.  Nagle,  2  Watts  A  S.,  22 ;  Lewis  o.  McNatt, 
65  N.  C,  63 ;  Diirsey  e.  Eagle,  7  Gill  &  J.,  331.  And  see  Reeder  e.  Sayre.  70 
N.  Y.,  180,  18.5 ;  Brown  v.  Pareons,  22  Mich.,  28. 

■  Lewis  ti.  Harris,  cor.  Skjnner,  C.  B.  Hereford  Sum.  Assizen,  1778;  Beavsn 
V.  Delabay,  1  H.  Bl.,  5 ;  3  Bac  Abr.,  23  (Bouvier-B  ed,), 

*  Taylor's  L.  A  T.,  420,  note  3  (6th  ed.).        '  Kelley  f.Todd,!  W,  Va.,197. 

*  Rowell  v.  Klein,  44  Ind.,  290,  296;  McOean  t.  Bovell,  24  Wis.,  295.  See 
Doe  tr.  Witherwick,  3  Bing,  11. 
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So,  if  the  litncl  recovered  is  subject  to  an  eaBement,  it  shall  be 
delivered  to  plaintiff  subject  to  such  easemeut.* 

obiined  in  (jectmrait,  the  defendant  ii  to  be  oonuderad  as  a  trMpasBer  from 
the  dtte  of  the  demiie  laid  in  the  declaration.  If  he  has  not  harvested  the 
aojM  be  has  do  right  to  do  so ;  and  if  the;  have  been  harveared,  the  landlord, 
in  M  acdon  for  nieaM  profits  can  recover  their  vsloe.'  So,  if  a  tenant  <m)W8  a 
crop  during  the  pending  of  ^oclment  against  bis  landlord,  and  with  notice  of 
tiie  pendem^  of  the  soit,  he  has  no  right  to  enter  after  having  surrendered  the 
piasMUOO,  and  cannot  remove  the  crops  sri  sown.!  And  if  the  defendant  in 
qecln>eiit,  after  execution  of  a  writ  of  posseasioi^enters,  cats,  and  removes  a 
aop,  the  pluntiff  in  ^eclment  vaaj  recover  ile  value  from  him  in  trover.' 
Bat  where  one  sows,  cultivates,  and  liarvutt  a  crop  upon  the  land  of  another, 
he  ii  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  crops  as  against  the  owner  of  the  land,  whether 
be  came  to  the  poeseeeion  of  the  laud  lawfully  or  not,  provided  he  remained 
b  pcsMSsion  until  the  crop  was  harverted.*  While  the  owner  may  recover  for 
on  sod  occupation,  he  can  in  no  case  be  held  to  be  the  owner  of  crops  grown 
ud  sctoally  harvested  on  the  land  by  the  defendant  while  in  possession.*  And 
where  one  purchasee  land  of  another,  which  had  been  planted  end  cultivated 
bv  aitianger  wilhnnt  the  grantnr'e  consent,  and  the  stranger  continued  in  poa- 
Msuon  and  harvested  the  crop,  the  grantee  cannot  eue  for  the  value  of  the  crop. 
For,  while  the  stranger  would  be  liable  for  the  nse  of  the  property,  the  value 
of  the  crop  would  not  be  the  measure  of  damages4*  A  person  who  settles  on 
public  land  and  plants  thereon  a  crop,  cannot  maintain  trespass  Quart  eUmaitn 
frigil  against  one  who  thereafter  purchases  the  land  from  the  government,  and 
enten  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  and  converting  such  crop  to  his  own  use. 
At  against  such  vendee  the  trespasser  has  no  remedy.  The  crop  passes  with 
the  land  to  the  vendee.'  As  between  vendor  and  vendee,  growing  crops  are 
real  estate,  and  unless  removed,  pass  to  the  purchaser  by  a  deed  of  the  land  as 
beiog  a  part  of  the  freehold.*  And  the  rule  is  that  the  reservation  of  the  ctops 
cannot  vest  in  parol,  but  must  be  in  writing.' 

In  an  early  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  held  that  growing  grain 
did  not  pass  to  the  vendee  of  the  land,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  was  personal 

•  Reformed  Church  o.  Schoolcraft,  65  N.  Y.,  181 ;  Sedwick  &  Wait,  3  130- 
132. 571. 

■  Hodgson  V.  Oaseoine,  5  Bani.  &  AM.,  88. 

■  Rowel!  p.  Klein,  mpm.  '  Altes  i^  flinckler,  66  III.,  25f. 
'  Adams  V.  Leip,  71  Mo.,  697.                     *  Page  v.  Fowler,  39  Cal.,  412. 

■  Jenkins  v.  McCk>y,  50  Mo..  348.  *  Floyd  v.  Ricks,  14  Ark.,  2S6. 

•  Talbot  V.  Hill,  68  III.,  106 ;  Powell  v.  Rich,  41  III.,  466 ;  Smith  v.  Price, 
39  HI.,  28  i  Bull  n.  Griawold,  19  111.,  631  ;  Gibbons  v.  Dillinghamton,  5  Eng., 
9;  Floydo.  Ricks,  14  Art.,  286,  291;  Furte  «.  Calvin,  3  Johns'.,  222;  Crews 
*.  Pendleton,  I  I.eigh,  30.^;  Hancock  v.  Caskey,  S  S  C,  282;  Porche  v.  Bodin, 
2S  La.  An.,  761 1  Jones  v.  Thomas,  8  BlRckr,42B;  Pittse.  Hendrii,e  Ga.,452. 

•  Powell  e.  Rich,  41  III.,  406 ;  Smith  v.  Price,  39  III.,  28 ;  Dixon  v.  Nichols, 
39  III.,  372 ;  Austin  d.  Sawyer,  9  Cowen,  39 ;  Wintermute  v.  Light,  46  Barb., 
£83iHellvaine«.  UarrU,  20Mo.,  4'i7;  Brown  c.  Thnnton,  S6  Me ,  126. 
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SeatUution. — Should  the  eheriSf  deliver  poaseesioa  of  lands  not 
authorized  b;  the  writ,  or  evict  parties  oot  1^11;  subject  to  the 

propertj.'  But  in  1838  the  Mine  conrt  overruled  that  case,  and  placed  iljwlf 
in  line  with  adjudications  elsewhere.*  And  while  it  a  now  held  in  that  State 
that  growing  crops  will  pass  to  the  vendee  of  the  realtj,  vet  it  is  held  that  a 
parol  regerratlon  of  the  crops  may  be  fihown.  "To  confine  a  party,"  said 
Chief  Justice  Black,  "  to  the  terms  of  a  written  agreement,  fKim  which  an 
important  part  of  the  actual  bargain  is  omitted  at  the  reqiieet  of  the  other 
part;,  and  on  his  Bolemu  assurance  that  it  shall  be  performed,  though  not 
inserted,  is  such  a  fraud  as  f^e  jurisprudence  of  no  ciTilized  country  will  tol- 
erate. The  evidence  was  admissible  beyond  a  doubt.  Tlie  vendor  was  entitled 
to  relief  in  equity,  thoagh  nof  perhaps  under  the  head  of  mistake."'. 

In  Ohio,  the  courts  hsve  held  that  the  reservation  of  the  crop  may  be  shown 
by  parol  evidence,  as  between  vendor  and  vendee.  "  However  little  favor 
should  be  shown,"  said  Mr.  Junlice  Worden,  "  to  reservations  made  by  the 
vendor  by  parol,  when  he  bin  possession,  there  must  besome  such  reservations 
which  are  valid.  It  is,  in  such  instances,  a  question  of  intent.  When  that 
intent  relates  to  things  which  may  Bometimes  be  treated  as  realty  and  some- 
times as  personalty,  the  evidence  of  its  manifestation  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parties,  or  in  their  words  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  does  not  seem  to  alter,  en- 
large, or  limit  their  written  contract.  For,  as  already  olaerTed,  tlial  contract 
does  not  necessarily  embrace  such  things."*  But  that  court  holds  that  a  parol 
reservation  of  trees,  which  were  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  land,  would  bo 
inadmissilile,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  raised  by  labor  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  and  could  not  be  levied  on  as  personalty  even  with  the  consent  of  the 
owner  of  the  land.' 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  any  distinction  is  to  be  made  be- 
tween ripe  and  unripe  crops  standing  nnhnrvested  at  the  time  of  conveyance. 
Such  a  distinction  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  Illinois,  where  the  conrt  de- 
clared as  follows;  "  ll  has  been  uniformly  held  that  by  a  conveyance  of  land, 
without  a  reservation  in  a  deed,  the  crops  and  all  things  depending  upon  the 
soil  for  sustenance  belong  to  and  pass  with  the  Innd,  After  the  crops  have 
matured,  however,  it  is  otiierwise ;  but  until  they  are  matured  tliey  conslttule 
such  an  interest  in  real  estate  as  to  bring  them  within  the  statute  of  frauds. 
And  to  pass  by  H  sale  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  it  must  be  evidenced  by  a  written 
agreement;  or,  if  reserved  from  the  operation  of  a  conveyance,  it  must  be  in 
writing."*  Tf  the  cour^  meant,  in  the  language  above  quoted,  lo  expresn  an 
opinion  that  ripe,  but  unharvested,  crops  would  not  pass  by  a  conveyance  of 
the  realty,  the  opininn  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  obila-  dictum,  for  it  was  by 
no  means  essential  to  the  decision  of  tlie  case.    The  qoestion,  hoirever,  was 

'  Smith  «,  Johnson,  1  Penrose,  471. 

•  Wilkins  V.  Vashbinder,  7  Watts,  378. 

•  Laurhner  ».  Rei.  20  Va.  St.,  461 

•  Rakern.JordBn,30h!oSi., 436(1854).  Followed  in  Ynnmanst. Thomas, 
4  Ohio  St.,  76,  79. 

■  Jones  V.  TimniooB,  21  Ohio  St.,  605.  *  Fowell  *.  Rich,  41  111.,  466. 
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vrit,  or  where  the  judgment  has  been  reversed  on  appeal,  or 
nested  for  irr^iiularity,  or  a  party  has  been  turned  out  by  ma- 

ftiri;  nised  in  a  cate  recentir  decided  in  the  Sopreme  Court  of  Iowa,  sod  the 
eoDclivioi)  reached  was,  that  matDred  crops,  ready  for  the  harvest,  but  not 
iHnallj  aeveied  Trom  the  soil,  did  not  pan  by  a  «heriff*s  deed,  ezecnied  apon 
a  foredoenre  lale.'  Ar  the  subject  ii  one  of  importance,  and  the  snihorilies  in 
ptHDl  are  few,  it  ia  well  to  notica  the  reasons  upon  which  the  conclDUOiia  of  the 
court  were  supported.  The  court  laid;  "The  grain  being  matare,  the  couim 
of  T^eCation  has  ceased,  and  the  soil  i«  no  longer  neceaearr  for  ita  eziatenca. 
Tke  connection  between  the  grain  and  the  Kroand  has  changed.  The  grain  no 
Inoger  demands  nurture  from  the  soil.  The  gronnd  now  performs  no  other 
office  than  affording  a  reetingplaee  fbr  the  grain.  It  has  the  same  relations  to 
(he  grain  that  the  warehouse  lias  to  the  threshed  grain,  or  the  field  has  to  the 
■Ucka  of  grain  thereon.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  when  the  grain  is  cut  it 
nswt  to  1m  a  part  of  the  realty.  The  act  of  cutting  it,  it  ia  true,  appears  to 
•ever  the  straw  from  the  land.  But  it  is  demanded  b;  the  condition  of  the 
ftaio.  It  is  no  longer  growing.  It  is  no  longer  Viviaff  blades,  which  require 
the  Doarishment  of  tlie  soil  for  its  existence  and  deTelopment  It  is  chsnged 
in  its  natnre  from  growing  blades  of  barley  or  oats  to  grain  mature  and  ready 
fbr  the  reaper.  Now,  the  mature  grain  is  not  regarded  by  the  law  like  the 
growiDK  blades,  as  a  part  of  the  realty,  but  oa  grain  in  a  condition  of  separation 

from  tfae  soil There  is  no  *Blid  reason  why  the  act  of  cutting  shonld 

change  the  property  in  the  grain We  thiiik  the  ownership  of  the  grain 

■hould  be  determined  by  ila  condition,  not  by  the  act  of  cutting,  which  cannot 
be  dms  as  soon  as  it  is  demanded  by  ita  condition."  In  arriving  at  its  conclu- 
■ioa,  the  eonrt  evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  seme  question  had  been 
prerioariy  raised  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  in  a  case  in  which  a 
directly  oppcwte  conclnsion  was  reached.'  The  question  there  rained  was 
whether  a  crop  of  com  standing  on  the  premises  in  December,  the  date  of  tfae 
dwd,  paned  with  the  land.  And  the  conrt  held  that  the  qaestion  could  no 
noie  depend  apon  the  matnrity  or  immaturity  of  tfae  crop,  than  the  pasMge 
oT  i  itanding  forest  tree,  by  a  conveyance  of  tfae  land,  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  tree  was  living  or  dead.  Btress  was  laid  on  tfae  ttct  tfaat  the  qiies- 
lion  of  severance  could  be  ascertained  with  certainty,  while  the  fact  of  the  ma- 
turity of  the  crop  would  be  determined  in  many  cases  with  great  difficulty. 
"  It  ii  true,"  said  the  court,  "  that  the  authorities  in  alluding  to  this  subject 
genenlly  use  the  words  'growing  crops,'  as  those  embraced  by  a  cunveyance 
of  the  laud  -,  but  this  expression  appears  to  have  been  commonly  employed  to 
diMingoish  crops  still  attached  to  tfae  ground,  rather  than  to  nark  any  distinc-  * 
lion  between  ripe  and  unripe  crops."  Thus  the  question  stands  at  the  present 
liiDe,iiid  future  adjudications  must  deterniine,  as  between  these  conflicting  cases, 
■hichof  them  laid  down  the  nile  which  ought  to  govern  in  such  controvenies. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  statute  of  frauds  is  concerned, 
it  hat  been  laid  down  that  a  sale  of  standing  crops, /ructus  indiutritdtt,  is  not  a 

>  Hecht  V.  Dittman,  20  Am.  L.  R^.  {N.  8.),  aiS. 
»  Tripp  V.  Hascilg,  20  Hich ,  254. 
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take,  the  party  a^rieved  can  move  for  a  writ  or  order  of  restitu- 
tion ;  to  aapport  which  the  appliant  must  make  out  a  clear  case 
free  from  ambigaity.* 

•ale  of  an  interest  in  land,  witliiD  the  meaning  of  the  4th  section  of  that  Biaiute, 
without  reepect  to  the  taatnrit;  or  immaturity  of  the  crop.'  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  the  eame  priaciple  should  not  be  applicable  in  both  cases. 

When  there  is  a  parol  contract  for  the  wle  of  lands,  aad  under  aoch  contract 
the  vendee,  with  the  comwnt  of  the  vendpr,  eotera  into  poesoooion  of  tbe  land 
and  pnts  in  crops,  the  question  arises  whether  the  ioTalidity  of  the  contract  to 
sell  and  convey  affects  tlie  title  of  the  vendee  to  the  crops,  provided  the  vendor 
refuses  to  perform,  repudiatee  the  contract,  and  ^ecls  tbe  vendee  from  the  land. 
Buch  a  qiiextion  arose  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,*  in  •  case  where 
the  vendor  had  ejected  the  vendee  and  harvested  the  crop.  That  court  was  of 
opinion  that  the  vendee  could  not  maintain  an  action  against  the  vendor  for 
taking  the  crop,  and  a  nonsuit  was  accordingly  granted  on  the  ground  that  the 
crop  was  part  of  the  realty,  and  that  the  vendee  having  no  l^al  title  to  the 
land,  could  have  none  to  the  crop.  But  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the 
Judgment,  declaring  that "  the  invalidity  of  the  parol  agreement  to  sell  and 
convey  the  land,  did  not  afiect  the  plaictiff^s  title  to  the  crop.  If  tbe  agree- 
ment bad  remained  executory  in  all  its  parts,  of  oourse,  none  of  its  slipulationa 
could  have  been  separately  enforced,  though  if  standing  alone  tbey  might 
have  been  valid.  But  although,  by  reason  of  the  entirety  of  tbe  contract,  the 
plaintiff  could  not  have  enforced  the  stipulation  allowing  him  to  pceseae  and  work 
tbe  farm,  so  long  as  it  remained  executory,  yet  after  it  had  been  so  far  executed 
that  the  crop  had  been  sown  aikd  was  growing,  the  invalidity  of  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  contract,  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  could  not  be  invoked  b; 
the  party  who  refused  to  complete,  sa  against  the  party  not  in  default,  for  the 
purpose  of  invalidating  that  part  of  the  contract  which  had  been  executed, 
and  divesting  the  plaintiff's  title  to  the  crop  raised  in  puisaaace  of  iC"* 

In  a  case  recentlv  decided  in  Missouri,  it  is  held  that  the  courts  will  take 
judicial  notice  that  certain  crops  mature  at  certain  seasons — in  that  case,  that 
cam  was  mature  in  December.*  And  so  in  Arksansas  judicial  notice  was  taken 
that  a  crop  of  com  could  not  have  matured  by  the  10th  of  AugusL  But  contra 
inIlliDois:39Ill.,373. 

*  Blair  e.  Pathkiller,  S  Yer.Tem.,  230 ;  Jackson  «.  Styles,  S  Cow.,  N.  Y.,  41S ; 
29  Fenn.  St,  847;  4«Cal.,  270;  3Bibb  (Ky.),3I4 ;  California  A  Hin.  Co.v.  Red- 
ingtoD,  60  Cal.,  160 ;  lb.,  289. 

'       <  Joness.Flint,l&Ad.d:E.,75S;  Buckr.  Pickwell,27  Vt.,167,163;  CarwHi 
».  Browder,  2  Lea,  701. 
'  Harris  v.  Frink,  2  Laos.,  3S.  •  Harris  v.  Prink,  49  N.  Y.,  29. 

'  U«rtb  V.  CUdwell,  72  Mo.,  622. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TRIAL — PEAOnCB — ^EVIDENCE,  ETC. 

The  truU  is  "  the  ezsmiiiatioa  before  a  competent  tribnnal, 
acoordiog  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  the  facts  put  in  issue  in  a 
doee  fur  the  purpose  of  deterniiaiRg  such  issue."*  The  plaintiff 
in  sD  actioa  to  try  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  land,  takes 
upon  himself,  in  the  firet  instance,  the  burden  to  show  at  least  a 
prima  facie  case,  before  the  defendant  is  required  to  show  any 
lestimoD;  whatever.  The  defendant  having  placed  himself  right 
in  court,  so  far  as  the  pleadings  are  concerned,  can  sit  down  and 
wait  for  the  plaintiET  to  show  a  cau^  of  action  and  such  a  state  of 
facts,  which,  if  not  contradicted,  will  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  a 
verdict  and  judgment. 

When  the  plaintjff  hAs  done  this,  he  has  made  what  ia  called 
R  "jirtma  /acts  cate."  "  What  is  prima  facte  evidence  of  a 
^?"  "It  is  such  as,  in  judgment  of  law  is  sufficient  to  estab- 
li^  the  fact,  and  if  not  rebutted  remains  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poee."t    And  it  follows  that  the  plaintiff  may  then  "close  his 

*  2  Bon.  L»w  Die,  602. 

t  Jwtice  Stor;,  in  Eelljr  t.  Jackwm,  S  Peters'  U.S.  R., 632.  Thsdumuil' 
«  ^«iiitiff  in  ^ectmeot  mnat  be  a  peraon  who  has  the  legal  right  to  enter  and 
uke  poaaeadoD  of  the  land,  etc.,  in  respect  of  which  action  is  brought,  as  inci- 
dent lo  Mine  eilate  or  interest  therein.' 

Sature  of  ^eelmeiiL — ^ectment  la  the  ulion  hy  means  of  which  a  person 
vho  it  kept  out  of  poaenion  of  land  (or  of  corporeal  hereditaments)*  which  he 
bM  1  right  to  enter  apon,  or  can  have  the  wrongful  posBeaaor  ^ected. 

'  Claimant  ia  the  technical  term  for  a  plaintiff  in  qectment.  In  explaining 
thii  and  the  following  mlea  the  general  lenn  plaintiff  ia  usuallj  employed. 

'  Bee  Cole,  Ejectment,  S5,  72.  He  adds  the  words,  "not  barred  or  eitin- 
gowbed  by  the  statute  of  linitatiom."  As  where  a  right  1b  barred  or  extln- 
goiabed  it  cannot  be  strictly  said  to  exist,  theae  words  are  unuecenary  for  the 
pnrpoae,  at  any  rate,  of  the  present  rule. 

'  Cole,  Ejectment,  72.  Ejectment  lies  only  for  the  recorery  of  certain  hinds 
at  property,  vil.,  lands,  tenements,  or  incorporeal  hereditaments,  the  general 
ralebelngtbat  "qectment  will  lie  to  recOTcrthepomession  of  anything  whereof 
(he  iheriff oin  deliver  ponession  "  (Selwyo,  N.  P.,  13lh  ed.,  627),  and  in  strict- 
B«  will  (rotiject  to  some  few  exceptions)  not  tie  for  the  recovery  of  any  prop- 
eitj  whereon  aa  entry  cannot  he  made  (Ibid.,  614,  616).  It  will,  for  example, 
lie  to leoover  lands,  houses,  a  part  of  a  house,  a  coal  mine,asalt  pit,  aa  orchard. 
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case  in  chief,"  no  further  eridenoe  being  necessary  until  the  de- 
fendant shall  have  rebutted  the  same,  or  in  some  way  made  it 
necessary  to  offer  evidence  in  reply  to  that  offered  and  received 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Cole,  in  bis  treatise  on  Eject- 
ment (which  gives  a  full  outline  of  the  English  practice  under 
the  Procedure  Act  of  1852)  says,  "  The  claimant  must  produce,  in 
the  first  instance,  all  the  evidence  upon  whidi  he  relies  in  support 
of  his  case;  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  prove  a  mere  prima  faeU 
title,  and  when  that  is  controverted  by  evidence  by  the  defendant 
produce  further  evidence  in  reply  to  strengthen  and  confirm  his 
prima  facie  title.  Where,  however,  the  evidence  in  reply  is  to 
disprove  the  defendant's  title  or  ground  of  defence,  it  seems  that 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court  the  plaintiff  may  be  allowed  to  offer 
evidence,  notwithstanding  its  tendency  to  support  the  original 
case."*  He  then  illustrates  his  view :  If  the  defendant  attempts 
to  show  a  deed  void  for  fraud  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the 
plaintiff  may  reply  that  he  paid  a  valuable  consideration,  etc. ;  if  the 
plaintiff  claims  as  beir,  and  the  defendant  produces  a  will,  the 
plaintiff  may  show  in  reply  that  the  will  was  revoked.  Mr. 
Cole  says,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  show  a  prima  fade  "  titie." 
The  usnal  expression  in  this  country  is  prima  facie  "  case,"  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  diflerence  between  &  prima  facie  "title"  and 
prima  fade  "case."  The  plaintiff  would  not  be  allowed  to  show 
simply  (in  all  cases)  a  deed  tn  fee  to  himself,  and  then  close,  and 
in  r^y  trace  the  title  back  to  the  State  or  government :  Oiia 
might  possibly  be  a  prima  faine  "  title,"  but  not  a  prima  facie 
"  case ; "  for  if  be  stop  at  this  point  the  defendant  need  offer  on 
evidenoe,  Uie  plaintiff  not  having  made  a  prima  facte  "  oase ;" 
that  is  to  say,  not  such  a  case  as  will  entitle  him  to  recover  in 
ejectment,  nnder  the  rules  and  prinraplee  of  law  applicable  thereto. 

a  vestry,  and  eo  forth ;  but  will  DOt  lie  for  a  canonry,  which  ii  lo  eccleeialical 
office  oiiI;,orfDr  things,  such  OB  an  ad Towaon,  a  common  in  groas,  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  delivered  in  eiecutioo.  Thus,  while  it  has  been  held  to  lie 
for  laod  oovered  with  water,  it  has  been  held  not  to  lie  Tor  a  alrentn.  (For  these 
and  other  examples,  see  1  6eIwyD,  N.  P.,  13th  ed.,  627, 628.)  Though  decided 
cases  mosllj  refer  lo  the  mode  in  which  property  should  be  described  in  the 
writ,  they  sufficiently  establish  the  principle,  that  ^ectment  can  only  be 
brought  for  that  kind  of  property,  e.  g.,  bouses,  etc.,  of  which  the  sherifi*  can 
give  poMeraloD. 

*  Cole  on  Ejectment,  300  (notea),  citing  I  lay.  Ev.,  338  (2d  ed.). 
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The  rWes  of  evidence  and  the  diacretion  of  the  court  regulate  this 
ptrt  of  the  procedure. 

But  before  the  plaintiff  offers  his  title-papers  it  must  a]>pear  that 
the  proper  pcirtj/  de/endania  are  before  the  court.  Under  the  old 
practice,  even  with  the  "  consent  rule,"  the  plaintiff  was  required 
to  show  the  defendant  in  poaeesBion  at  the  time  of  the  service  of 
the  declaration. 

The  party  sued  is  usnally  called  tJie  "  tenant  in  poeeession," 
and  this  term  applies  as  well  to  the  owner  of  the  fee  who  is  in 
paeeesBion  aa  to  any  other  person  who  may  be  found  in  poeses- 
oon* 

The  object  of  the  old  action  was  to  obtain,  not  damages,  but 
the  poeseeeion  of  the  land.  He,  therefore,  brings  his  action 
against  the  party  in  poeseesion. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  exceptions  made  in  the  practice  and 
b^  statute,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  plaintiff's  case  to  show  the 
defendant  in  possession  of  some  part  of  the  disputed  land  at  the 
time  of  bringing  sait-f  If  tbe  plaintiff  fails  in  proving  the  de- 
fendant in  poesession  at  the  time  of  bringing  tbe  suit  he  will  be 
nonsuited. 

The  object  of  this  rule  was  to  prevent  aurpriae.  If  no  one  ap> 
plied  to  defend  the  action,  the  plaintiff  could  not  take  judgment 
gainst  tbe  casual  gector,  unless  it  was  proved  that  the  person  on 
^om  a  oopj  of  the  declaration  was  served  was  in  possession. 
Bat  there  were  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  cases  where  the 
party  who  was  served  with  the  declaration  after  leaving  tbe  pos- 
Haiioo,  but  who  came  in  and  entered  into  the  consent  rule  and 
contests  the  matter  upon  the  title,  there  being  no  question  as  to 
tbe  identity  of  the  land.  So,  where  one  makes  a  distinct  admis- 
«on  before  suit  is  brought  that  he  is  in  possession.J  Or  where 
ooe,  upon  his  own  motion,  procures  himself  to  be  made  a  party 
defendant  in  an  action  brought  against  another  ;§  or  .where  the 

•  Dioey  on  Partiei,  519;  Colo,  ESectment,  75. 

t  Brome.Brackett,  45Cxl.,  16T-FlRDDiliene,Le«,l  Ire.  N.C..  203;  Ward 
».P»iki,72N.C.,452;  Atwell  e.  McCliire,4  Jonefl' N.C.Law,  371;  Maryland 
Digest.  257;  Doe  e.  Boe,  30  Qa.,  553;  7  Blackf.  (Ind.),  12;  Albert«oa  v.  Bed- 
ding, 2  Uarp-  N.  C,  283;  HahaDey  v.  Middieton,  41  Ca).,  41. 

t  Medecai ,.  Oliver,  2  Hawkg  N.  C,  479. 

i  Gorham  v.  Brennan,  2  Dev.  R.,  174;  Caraon  t>.  Burnett  &  Mills,  1  Dev. 

AB•^ua 
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ejectment  is  against  the  tenant,  a  person  is  admitted  on  his  affi- 
davit to  defend,  in  which  he  claims  title  to  the  land,  the  pos- 
session of  the  tenant  is  thereby  admitted  to  all  the  lands  cov- 
ered by  the  declaration.*  As  to  the  reasons  for  these  eioeptions, 
see  the  learned  opinion  of  C.  J.  Pearson,  in  Atwell  v.  McLure.'f' 
The  law  and  practice  ought  to  be  such  that  in  the  trial  of  the  tUle 
to  land,  neither  the  litigants  nor  the  juries  should  be  called  to  con- 
sider the  secondary  and  collateral  issue  of  possession. {  Indeed, 
this  question  is  most  usually  settled  now  by  the  admissions  in 
the  answer.  The  complaint  describes  the  land  and  alleges  pos- 
session, and  the  answer  must  respond  to  material  all^ations. 

Many  of  the  courts  hold  the  general  issue  an  admission  of  pos- 
seesion. 

The  landlord  and  tenant  may  now  be  joined;  husband  and 
wife  in  certain  cases;  the  mortgi^^  with  the  parly  in  possession, 
and  parties  occupying  by  a  joint  possessioti  should  all  be  made 
defendants.  § 

If  the  defendants  claim  ander  distinct  titles  they  may  be 
allowed  to  defend  separately  on  separate  titles.||  The  piaiiUiff' 
may  recover  in  a  single  action  several  distinct  tracts  of  land  under 
difierent  titles  if  he  has  been  unlawfully  ^ected  from  them  by 
the  same  defendant.^ 

When  the  landlord  is  admitted  as  a  party  defendant  the  tenant 
does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  a  party;  if  the  landlord  die  the 
plaintiff  may  proceed  against  the  tenant  alone.** 

37t<  Party  Qairtiiag  TUle  may  be  Sited.— Th^  law  of  several 
of  the  States  has  changed  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  under 
these  statutes,  if  the  defendant  has  an  adverse  eiaim  on  claimant's 
land  he  is  liable  to  be  sued,  though  not  actually  in  possession. ft 

•  McDowell  V.  Lose,  8  Ired.  Law,  502. 

t  Atwell  V.  McLure,  i  Jodbb'  Law  (N.  C),  371. 

t  Berwick  A  Wait,  }  236.  Under  the  pretuint  holding  in  Tennessee  the 
plea  of  not  gnilty  admits  the  defendant  in  poBsession  of  the  land  sued  for,  UDlees 
he  Btates  npon  record  Ihe  extent  of  his  poeseseion.  Therefore  the  plaintiff 
need  not  prove  (he  ume  on  the  trial.    James  v.  Brooks,  6  Heisk.,  157. 

i  Harkey  e.  Houston,  65  N.  C,  137;  36  N.  Y.,  613;  68  N.  Y.,  450. 

II  Helfenstein  >.  Leonard,  SO  Penna.  Stnt.,  461. 

^  Sedwick  &  Wait,  J  128;  Jackson  v.  Woods,  6  Johns,  N.  Y.,  276. 
*•  9  Humph.  Tenn,  137, 

tt  Bmiih  e.  Lee,  1  Cald.  Tenn.,  649,  citing  Eelley  v.  Rtt*,  1  Humph.,  163 
(where  the  commoii  law  is  shown).    See  Tenn.  Act  1862  (Code,  J  3231). 
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The  Act  of  1851-2  provided :  "  The  person  actaally  occupying 
the  premieeB  eh&ll  be  named  defendant  in  the  declaration.  If 
tbe^  be  not  occupied,  the  action  must  be  af^ioat  some  person 
exercising  acts  of  ownership  thereon,  or  claiming  title  thereto,  or 
some  interest  therein  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit." 

This  section  underwent  a  judicial  construction  in  the  case  of 
Langford  e.  Love.*  In  this  case  the  defendant  was  not  in  poe- 
Kssion,  but  held  an  miry  (equitable  claim)  which  covered  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  in  dispute,  and  the  question  was,  whether  this 
action  of  ejectment  could  be  brought.  The  court  held  that  it 
could  not;  but  that  the  expressions  "olaimir^  title,"  "or  tome 
interat  Iha-ein"  meant  a  Ugai  tUU.  The  court  says:  "  This  gen- 
eral language  would  certainly,  if  litwally  understood,  embrace 
an  equitable  '  title '  or  '  interest,'  as  well  as  le^l.  But  such, 
we  think,  could  not  have  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 
If  it  should  be  held  that  a  person  setting  up  a  claim  under  a 
mere  equitable  title,  though  not  in  possession  of  the  disputed 
premises,  was  snbject  to  be  sued  in  ejectment,  it  would  neces- 
sarily follow  that  be  must  be  let  in  to  all  his  equitable  defences. 
This  would  be  to  convert  the  action  of  ejectment  into  a  suit  in 
equity.  Such  a  radical  change,  so  inconsistent  with  the  present 
o^nization  of  our  judicial  system,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  the  l^islature.  The  action  of  ejectment 
is  BtriiAly  a  Ugal  remedy.  It  looks  only  to  the  l^al  title.  It 
nnnot  he  maint^oed  except  the  plaintiff  has  the  l^al  estate  in 
the  premises.  The  defendant  must  resort  to  a  court  of  equity  to 
avail  himself  of  his  equitable  title.  The  words  '  title '  or 
'iutereet.'  used  in  the  act  must,  therefore,  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing  UgailUle,  or  legal  iniere^" 

If,  however,  the  defendant  had  claimed  under  a  deed  or  grant, 
the  suit  would  have  been  properly  brought. 

So  the  code  of  North  Carolina  provides,  that  "  in  an  action  to 
leoover  the  possession  of  real  estate,  the  landlord  and  tenant 
thereof  may  be  joined  as  defendants,  and  any  person  ekammg  OUe 
or  nght  ofpomeesion  to  real  estate,  may  be  made  parties  plaintiff. 


■  Lugfiwd  V.  Love,  3  Soeed,  309  (in  1656).  For  the  reeaona  of  the  di 
in  Ihia  cue,  see  Campbell  t.  Campbell,  3  Heaii,  326;  CrutzcDger  v.  CktniD,  10 
Hmnph.,  24;  Lafiertj  t.  Wliileiide*,  1  Swan,  123. 
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or  dcfeDdant,  aa  the  case  may  require,  to  any  such  action."*  This 
provision  of  the  code  in  regard  to  bringing  suit  gainst  the  party 
out  of  poBsesaion,  but  simply  "claims  title,"  has  not  been  cod- 
etraed  by  the  courts,  but  no  doubt  under  this  code  a  party  out  of 
possession  may  be  sued.  The  practice  in  several  of  the  States 
now  authorizes  suit  instituted  against  the  party  ererctnn^  octo  of 
oumerehip,  or  "  claiming  title."t 

Sguaitera — Servanii  or  Emploi^. — In  the  Circuit  Court  for 
the  District  of  Oregon  it  was  held  that  several  defendants,  who 
were  squatters  and  trespassers,  without  color  of  title  or  definite 
claims  to  distinct  parcels,  could  be  sued  in  a  single  action,  for 
the  reason  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  expected  to  know  how  they 
claim  and  to  what  extent.^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  says  :§ 

"  In  the  action  of  gectment  a  plaintiff  will  not  be  allowed  to  join 
in  one  suit  several  and  distinct  parcels,  tenements,  or  tracts  of 
land,  in  possession  of  several  defendants,  each  claiming  for  him- 
self. But  he  is  not  bound  to  bring  a  separate  action  against  sev- 
eral trespassers  on  his  single,  separate,  and  distinct  tenement  or 
parcel  of  land.  As  to  him,  they  are  all  trespassers,  and  be  can- 
not know  how  they  claim,  whether  jointly  or  severally;  or,  if  sev- 
erally, how  much  each  one  claims.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  make 
such  proof  in  order  to  sustain  his  action.  Each  defendant  has 
a  right  to  make  defence  specially  for  such  portion  of  land  as  he 
claims,  and  by  su  doing  he  necessarily  disclaims  any  title  to  the 
residue  of  the  land,  and  if  on  the  trial  he  succeeds  in  establishing 
liis  title,  he  is  entitled  to  a  verdict"  He  may  demand  a  sepa- 
rate trial,  and  thereby  avoid  the  issues,  complications,  and  costs 
of  the  others. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  mere  BervatU  or  ernptoyi,  claiming  no 
interest  or  right  to  the  possession,  is  not  such  an  occupant  as  is 
liable  to  a  suit  in  ^ectraent,  within  the  meaning  of  the  rules  of 

•  N.  C.  Code,  }  61. 

f  Sedwick  &  Wait,  \  334;  p^nson  v.  Armstroog,  22  111.,  442;  Lan^ord  «. 
Love,  mpra;  Hill  «.  Krieble,  II  Wis,,  442;  12  Vt.,  231;  Quicksilver  Mining 
Co.  p.  Hicl(B,4  Sawjer,688;  40  Barb.  N.  Y.,  8B;  36  N.  Y,  513;  HBrvey  t. Tyler, 
2  Wall..  328. 

%  Oibbone  *.  Martin,  4  Snwyer,  C.  Court  B.,  20S. 

{  Greer  t>.  Meyen,  24  How.,  277. 
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this  action.*  In  New  York,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  aa 
ejectment  in  which  the  premises  were  not  actually  occupied,  but 
work  was  being  done  thereon  by  a  servant  of  a  person  making 
claim  thereto,  that  the  Krvant  was  the  pcTsoo  exercising  acts  of 
mmerahip  over  the  land,  and  was  the  proper  party  defendant.f 
So  the  preacher  who  performed  services  under  the  direction  of  a 
religions  corporation  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  ejectment.  In 
England  a  parson  who  was  claiming  the  right  to  enter  and  per- 
form services  was  held  not  to  have  su£Bcient  title  to  be  admitted 
to  defend  in  ejectmeot.]: 

^edmeni  AgainH  the  United  States. — It  has  been  quite  a  de* 
batable  question  as  to  who  should  be  made  a  party  defendant,  wben 
the  United  Slates  is  in  posseaeion  of  the  property  by  its  officers, 
employ^  tenants,  or  agents.  In  England  ejectment  will  not 
lie  for  lands  in  poeseeeion  of  the  crown,  through  its  officers ;  the 
citizen  has  to  resort  to  petition  of  right.§  Numerons  cases  have 
held  that  the  government  cannot  be  brought  into  the  courts  with- 
ont  its  conaent,|| 

In  the  recent  case  of  Carr  v.  United  Slates  it  was  held  that  a 
judgment  in  gectment  did  not  constitute  an  estoppel  against  the 
government.^  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  said:  "We  con- 
sider it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  governm^t  cannot 
be  sued  except  by  its  own  consent;  and  certainly  no  State  can 

*  Hiwkint  V.  Beichert,  28  Oal.,  534;  44- Cal.,  36;  Chiniquir  o.  Catholic 
Biahop,  41  111^  146 ;  Luca«  v.  Johnson,  8  Barb.  N.  Y.,  244. 

t  Shaver  t.  HcQraw,  12  Wend.  N.  Y.,  S5S. 

t  HartiD  *.  DaviH,  Stnui.,  914;  1  Salk  ,  25fl. 

{  Aitaa,  Ejectment  (4th  Am.  ed.),  18;  3  Black,  255;  Broom's  Coiutitu- 
lional  Law,  241. 

I  Bee  Fedenliat,  No.  81 ;  Coheiw  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.,  204 ;  8  Pelen,  43e ; 
«  Wall.,484;  9  How.,S8«;  11  How., 272;  84  N.  Y.,  272;  The  Davi«,  10  Wall., 
13.  Bee  The  Fidelity,  IS  BIstch.  Circuit  Court  Beporto,  569 ;  Siren,  T  Wall., 
IM. 

En^itk  Fmetite.—ln  the  EogliBh  practice,  onder  16  and  16  Via,  and  ante- 
rior ibereto,  if  a  mere  servant,  bniliS)  or  other  person  having  do  title,  be  served 
with  B  writ  in  ejeelment  wherein  he  is  named  as  a  defendant,  he  should  not 
appear,  otherwise  he  may  render  liimself  pertanallj  liable  as  a  trespasser,  and 
bis  capacit;  of  servant  will  afford  nn  defence.  He  should  hand  the  writ  to 
hit  employer,  leaving  Aim  to  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  defend  as  tenant 
in  pcMcssioD  "by  himself."  Doeand  JBniesii.Stanton,2BameiFell&Alderson, 
Sil ;  Cole,  Ejectm^t,  124. 

1  Carr  *.  United  Sbte^  98  U.  S.,  433. 
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psss  a  law,  which  would  have  any  validity,  fur  making  the  gov- 
ernment suable  in  its  courtH.  It  is  conoed«d  in  The  Siren*  and 
in  The  Davis  that  without  an  act  of  Congress,  do  direct  proceed- 
ings can  be  instituted  agaiuft  the  government  or  its  property," 
In  the  still  later  case  of  Campbell  v.  James,t  the  same  doctrine 
was  adopted  in  the  argument,  although  this  question  was  not 
directly  involved. 

This  was  an  action  by  a  patentee  against  a  postmaster  of  the 
United  States  for  the  infringement  of  a  patent  covering  a 
stamp  for  printing  postmarks  and  cancelling  stampp.  The  suit 
went  off  without  a  decision  upon  the  main  question,  the  court 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  whether  such  an  action  could  be  maio- 
tained,  and  expressly  refers  to  Carr  v.  United  States.]: 

But  in  the  recent  work  of  "Trial  to  the  Title  to  Ijand," 
by  Sedwick  &  Wait,  they  have  given  an  interesting  review 
of  the  authorities,  and  show  that  a  different  doctrine  baa  been 
held  in  the  same  court  from  that  announced  in  Carr  v.  United 
8tates.§ 

These  authors  say:  "Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Carr  v.  United 
States  and  Campbell  v.  James,  already  quoted,  the  right  of  an 
individual  claimant  of  lands,  which  are  in  the  poeseseion  of  offi- 
cers, employes,  or  i^nts  of  the  government,  to  assert  his  title 
and  recover  the  possession  in  the  courts,  has  been  upheld  by  the 
court  in  a  nnmber  of  cases  which  are  not  even  referred  to  in 
Carr  v.  United  States,  or  Campbell  v.  James,  and  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  the  court  intended  to  overruIe.||  Meigs  v. 
McClung's  Jjeseee,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  eases, 
was  an  action  of  ejectment,  the  plaintiff  claiming  the  land  under 
a  grant  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  United  States 

*  7  VftiU  152.  t  10  Wall.,  16. 

t  SI  Patent  Office  Ouette,  837. 

{  Sedwick  &  Wait,  {}  244-248.  Th«  rollowing  eaaee  im  Mid  to  U  in  con- 
flict with  the  doctrine  sUIed  in  the  several  caw*  heretofore  cited,  itkcluding 
CarriF.  Uniiadglatei,  namely :,Heiga  e.  HcClung'a  LcMee,  S  Cranch;  Wilcox 
«.Jack8on,13  Peters ;  Brown  u.  Anger,  21  How.,  SOS;  ariior  e.  McDowell,  « 
Wall.,  363 ;  12  Wall,  391 ;  The  Arlington  case  of  Lee  e.  Kaofinan,  3  Hughes, 
SS.  Since  the  publication  of  Sedwick  &  Wul  the  Arlington  caie  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  Buprenie  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  which  is  a  case  dirwtlj  in 
fioint  and  opposed  to  Carr  v.  United  States  and  othen. 

II  Bedw.A  Wait,  {246. 
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siserting  title  to  it  under  on  Indian  treaty.  The  defendants  were 
officers  of  thegoTernment,  and  were  maintaininga  garrison  upon 
the  land  under  ita  authority."  The  objection  was  made  that  the 
government  could  not  be  sued.  Cfa.  J.  Mareiiall  eaid,  in  deliv- 
ering the  opioion:  "The  fact  that  the  agents  of  the  United 

States  took  possession  of  this  land, ereoted  expensive 

baildings  thereon,  and  placed  a  garrison  there,  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  give  an  explanation  to  the  treaty  which  would  contra- 
dict its  plain  words  and  obvious  meaning.  The  land  ia  certainly 
the  property  of  the  plaintiff  below,  and  the  United  States  cannot 
have  intended  to  deprive  him  of  it  by  violence,  and  without  com- 
pensation." Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  a  later  case,*  said ;  "The  prem- 
ises for  the  possession  of  which  this  action  is  broaght,are  situated 
within  the  city  of  Sac  Francisco.  The  plaintiff  claims  to  be  seized 
in  fee  of  them,  and  derives  his  title  ....  etc.  The  defendant 
is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  commanding  the  military 
department  of  California,  and  as  such  officer  entered  into  the 
possession  of  the  premises  before  the  oommeuoement  of  this  ac- 
tion, and  has  ever  since  held  them,  under  the  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  as  a  part  of  the  public  property  of  the  United 
States."  In  the  cases  of  Meiga  v.  McClung,t  Wilcox  r.  Jack- 
son,^ Brown  «.  Huger,§  Cooley  v.  O'Connor,!!  the  defendants 
were  officers  of  the  United  States  in  pcesession  of  the  land  by 
the  allied  authority  of  the  government,  and  the  question  here 
presented  arose  in  some  form  in  each  of  those  cases. 

This  right  is  rect^nized  by  some  of  the  State  decisions.  In 
CUifoniia.thecaseof  Polack  v.  Mansfield,^  the  court  said:  "The 
mle  which  exempts  the  mere  servant  or  employ^  of  another  from 
an  action,  presupposes  that  the  employer  may  be  saed,  and  that 
the  wrongs  of  which  the  plaitatiff  complains  may  be  redressed  by 
an  action  agmnst  the  employer,  as  being  the  real  party  in  com- 
mittii^  the  ouster.     In  a  case,  therefore,  where  the  employer  is 

•  OriBT  «.  McDowell,  6  Wall.,  383.  t  Meig«  tp.  McClung,  9  Cranch. 

t  Wilcox  V.  Jftckson,  13  Peten,  498.  j  Brown  v.  Huger,  21  How.,  306. 

I  Cooley  v.O'Connor,  12  Wall.,  3S3;  BeeGriiiare.  McDowell,  tupra. 

i  Pokck  9.  Mansfield,  44  Cal.,  36.  /» tuwrd.-  HcCounell  v.  Wilcox,  1  Scud., 
111,344;  SwaBCj  t..  North  Carolina  K.  R.  Co;,  1  Hagbe*.  17;  71  N.  C.,671; 
Oiboni..  Bank  United  Btatea,  9  Wheat.,  738;  Dayia  v.  Graj,  10  Wall.,  203, 
Oam,  C.  J.,  Davia,  J.,  diMenliag ;  10  Federal  Beporter,  316 ;  Hancock  v. 
WiUi,3Wood<aC,351. 
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for  any  reason  not  amenable  to  the  action,  the  rale  referred  to 
has  no  application,  and  the  employer  or  servant  becomes,  ex  neceg- 
titaie,  the  proper  party-defendant,  since  he  ia  the  only  party  who 
can  be  subjected  to  suit  at  all. 

"  Were  this  otherwise,  it  would  result  that  open  and  admitted 
violation  of  private  right  would  find  no  redress  in  the  courts  of 
the  country.  The  government  of  the  United  States,  as  such, 
cannot  be  sued  as  a  party-defendant  in  the  courts  of  the  State, 
and  unices  its  servants  and  employ^  may  be  properly  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  lawless  invasion  of  private  property,  committed 
by  them  under  the  direction  or  command  of  the  government,  the 
dtizen  is  lefl  wholly  without  the  protection  which  it  is  the  first 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  municipal  law  to  afford." 

This  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  California  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation.  The  rule  which  the  courts  adopt 
in  regard  to  the  States  should  prevail  as  to  the  United  States. 
This  doctrine  was  clearly  expounded  by  C.  J.  Waite,  sitting  as  a 
Circuit  Court,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  the  case  of  Swaseey  v.  North 
Carolina  R.  R.  Co.,  mipra.  In  this  case  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina held  certificates  of  stock  in  this  railroad  company,  but  the 
stock,  under  the  law,  had  been  pledged  for  the  security  of  certain 
bonds  of  this  company  owned  by  the  complainant 

It  was  insisted  in  this  case  that  the  State  of  Korth  Carolina 
was,  in  fact,  a  party-defendant,  and  consequently  the  court  could 
not  entertain  jurisdiction.  In  the  course  of  an  in tcrcBting  opinion, 
Chief  Justice  Waite  said:  "Since  the  case  of  Osborn  v.  The 
Bank  of  the  United  States,*  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  take  jurisdiction  of  causes  af- 
fecting the  property  of  a  State  in  the  hands  of  its  agents  without 
making  the  State  a  party,  when  ibe  property  or  the  agent  is 
within  the  jurisdiction.  In  such  cases  the  courts  act  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  property  or  the  agent." 

But  the  recent  case  of  the  Arlingtonf  property,  as  it  seems,  has 
settled  the  question  beyond  further  controversy  in  favor  of  the 
right  in  the  private  individual  to  sue  the  agents  or  officers  of  the 


•  Oabom  v.  The  Bank  of  the  United  SUtM,  9  Wheat.,  738, 
t  Lea  e.  Kaiirman,  3  Hughes,  Cin^it  Court  B.,  30.    See  Morrisoo'i  TraoB- 
cript,  p.  269.    (To  appear  In  106  U.  8.  Rep.,  Dot  published.) 
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goTernment  (holding  property  under  the  aathority  of  the  same), 
in  an  action  of  ejectment 

In  r^srd  to  the  Arlington  property,  the  plaintiff  Lee  claimed 
the  property.  The  government  of  the  United  States  claimed 
title  to  the  same  ooder  a  tax  sale,  being  one  of  a  series  of  such 
nks  which  had  been  declared  void  by  the  courts.  This  valuable 
and  notable  estate  was  occupied  at  the  time  of  bringing  the  auit, 
by  officers,  i^nts,  tenants,  and  others  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment,  and  the  lands  were  used  as  a  military  station,  and  as  a 
national  cemetery  established  for  the  burial  of  decease  soldiers 
and  sailors,  known  as  the  "Arlington  Cemetery,"  The  action 
ms  gectment,  in  which  the  officers  and  occupants,  some  two 
hnndred  in  nnniber,  were  made  defendants.  The  government, 
through  the  attorney-genera),  intervened  upon  the  record,  and 
moved  to  dismiss  for  the  want jof  jurisdiction;  this  motion  was 
denied,  and  the  plaintiff  Lee  recovered  the  property,  in  the  Circuit 
Omrt.  On  a  writ  of  error  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  decision  of 
the  Circnit  Court  has  been,  within  the  last  few  months,  termed 
ia  a  most  thorough  and  exhanstive  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller 
upon  this  point.*  The  title  to  the  property  being  thus  established 
in  Lee,  a  committee  of  the  Senate  for  the  XLVIIth  Congress 
leported  a  bill  autliorizing  the  government  to  purchase  the  same 
at  the  price  of  two  hundred  and  fitly  thousand  dollars,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  become  a  law.f 

OOuT  Pa-gon»  may  be  made  DefaidarUa,  swih  as  CorporaMonit, 
Coaniiet,  CUieg,  IngolvetUg,  Hueband  and  Wife,  Infants,  eto, — 
The  earlier  doctrine  that  ejectment  could  not  be  brought  against 
a  corporation  aggregate  does  not  now  prevail.:!^     If  the  property 

•  Sec  Bennett  b.  Hanler,  9  Wall.,  326 ;  Tnwj  «.  Irwin,  18  Wall.,  M9 ;  At- 
wood  I.  Weeoii,  99  U.  8.  B.,  183.  Mr.  Justice  Miller  reviews  nil  the  pant  de- 
^iooi^  >□(]  explains  Can  v.  United  States  as  not  tlie  opinion  of  the  court,  but 
of  ilie  judge  who  wrote  it.  This  case  has  stripped  the  question  of  all  further 
omtiorenir,  and  the  decision  is  founded  on  the  veiy  highest  reasons. 

t  Chief  Justice  Waite,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  Woods,  and  Graj  dititnted. 
Tie  di»enting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Graj  is  replete  with  historic  jiidiriiU 
leaniing  on  this  point  of  jnriadiction,  bnt  moat  of  the  authorities  are  drawn 
fnMn  goTemments  of  a  monarchieal  form ;  the  same  reasons  do  not  apply  to  our 
gnremment. 

t  Dater  v.  Troy  Turnpike,  etc,  Co.,  2  Hill,  N.  Y.,  S29 ;  Sedw.  &  Wait,  ;  2-^ ; 
People  c  Mayor  A  N.  Y.,  28  Barb.,  240. 
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is  occapied  by  the  tenaot  of  the  corporation  he  must  be  sued  and 
not  the  corporation. 

In  some  of  the  States  it  is  held  that  gectment  can  be  main- 
tained against  a  railroad  corporation  in  the  same  way  as  against 
an  individnal.*  These  suits  were  mostly  where  the  railroad 
company  had  taken  possession  of  private  property  without  taking 
proceedings  of  condemnation  to  subject  private  property  to  public 
use.  In  the  late  case  of  the  Chicago  and  I.  RR.  Co.  v.  Hop- 
kiiis,t  where  "the  plaintiff  purchased  at  judicial  sale  land  over 
which  a  railroad  company  had  constructed  its  road  without  right 
or  condemnation,  it  was  held  that  he  could  eject  the  company, 
and  that  be  need  take  no  notice  of  their  possession,  aa  they  were 
mere  intruders." 

So  if  a  couniy  claims  that  certain  land  has  been  dedicated  to 
public  use,  and  takes  poaseesion  of  the  same,  ^ectment  may  be 
brought.^     The  same  as  to  a  city.§ 

It  has  been  held,  however,  in  other  cases,  where  the  corporation 
uses  the  land  for  the  purposes  of  a  street  only,  and  asserts  no 
other  claim  or  interest,  that  ejectment  will  not  lie.|| 

No  doubt  a  public  easemeut  itself  may  be  the  basis  of  an  ac- 
tion of  ejectment,  but  it  seems  that  the  rules  with  r^ard  to  eject- 
ment in  the  case  of  streets  in  cities,  constitutes  an  exception  to 
the  general  principles  governing  the  acti6n.^  But  if  the  railroad 
occupy  any  part  of  the  street  for  the  actual  use  of  its  roadway 
the  action  will  lie.*^ 

A  municipal  corporation  may  bring  ejectment  to  maintain  a 
public  easement,  where  the  easement  was  such  that  the  exclusive 
occupation  and  use  of  the  properly  was  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  easement. tt     Ejectment  may  be  maintained  against 

•  Smith  V.  Chicago,  A.  and  St.  L.  RB.,  S7  III.,  191 ;  Chicago,  B.  and  Q.  RR. 
Co.  «.  Presideot,  elc,  33  til.,  196 ;  Edmudsrille  RR.  Co.  v.  S^wjer,  02  111.,  377. 
t  Chicago  and  I.  RR.  Co.  v.  Hopkiiu,  90  111.,  316 ;  8edw.  A  Wait,  i  250. 
X  Bury  V.  Sonoma  Co.,  43  Cal,,  217. 

J  ArmstroDg  s.  St.  Louis,  6B  Mo.,  307 ;  Strong  v.  City  of  Brooklyn,  63  N.  T.,  1. 
B  Van  BeDBMlaer  v.  Jevett,  2  K.  Y.  R.,  14t ;  9  Watts  (Penu.),  258 ;  52Tex., 
222 ;  32  N.  J.  Eq.,  268 ;  15  Cal.,  223 ;  Smith  «.  Wig^s,  48  N.  H.,  105. 
1[  Sedw.  &  Wait,  i  161. 
••  21  Wis.,  602 ;  2  Wia.,  153. 
tt  Hoboken  Land  and  Improyemeat  Co.  v.  Hoboken,  7  Vroom,  N.  J.,  &40. 
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u)  infant,  the  action  being  in  tort,  but  he  most  appear  and  be 
represented  hy  guardian.* 

At  common  law  the  poesesnon  of  husband  and  wife  was  that 
of  the  husband,  and  where  the  hiiBband  claims  the  lauds  in  his 
own  right  it  was  improper  to  make  the  wife  a  party,  except  when 
it  could  be  abown  that  the  ouster  dispoeseasio'ii  or  holding  over 
was  the  aet  of  the  wife.  But  if  the  wife  claims  title  to  the  land 
(espeoally  under  the  married  women  acts)  she  is  a  proper  party, 
and  iodispeosable,  if  the  plaintiff  wishes  to  settle  the  controversy, 
as  the  rights  of  the  feme  covert  canuot  be  a&ected  by  a  proceed- 
ing in  which  she  is  not  a  party ;  the  fact  that  the  husband  is  a 
party  is  not  safficientf 

Who  nw^  be  Admiited  Ut  JD^md. — ^If  the  plaintiff  omita  to  sue 
parties  who  claim  an  interest,  such  persona  may  become  parties 
<m  applieation ;  Mid  sometimes  the  court,  under  the  statutes,  will 
exercise  a  discretion  and  have  the  parties  brought  in,  "  when  a 
complete  determination  of  the  controversy  cannot  be  had  with- 
out"! 

It  may  be  said  briefly  that  any  person  may  be  made  a  defend- 
ant "  who  has  or  claims  an  interest  in  the  controversy  adverse  to 
the  plaintiff."§  Parties  claiming  in  oppomtion  to  defendant's  title 
cannot  be  admitted  to  dcfend.||  Neither  if  the  person  thus  seek- 
ing to  become  a  party  claims  a  title  paramount  to  both  parties.^ 

An  infant  may  become  a  par^  as  a  landlord  through  his  guar- 
dian.** And  when  vested  with  the  title  to  land  he  can  become 
a  party  defendant  to  any  suit  in  which  the  title  or  { 


t.  Wing,  50  Me.,  62 ;  3  Hill,  N.  Y,  147 ;  Beckley  v.  Nawoomb, 
24  H.  H.,  3«0 ;  S  Gray  (M««.),  390. 

t  Steo&rt  e.  Patrick^  SS  N.  Y.,  450 ;  Hodson  v.  Van  Foasen,  26  Hich.,  68 ; 
Uaiac  Brewiter,  67  Fenn.  St.,  410;  Cahoon  v.  Coe,  57  N.  H.,  556. 

X  ColgroTe  e.  Koonce,  76  N.  C,  363. 

i  UcCown  V.  HanDah,  3  Or^on,  302;  Rolling  t.  Bollins,  76  N.  C,  264; 
Lytle  V.  BuTgin,  82  N.  C.,  301. 

I  JackwHi  t>.  Flint,  2  Cow.,  N.  Y.,  6M ;  ColgroTe  v.  KooDce,  76  K  C,  363. 

t  51  Ckl.,  559 ;  FiIm  o.  WatiB,  28  Ark.,  151. 
•*  Stil«a  V.  Jackwn.  1  Wend.,  N.  Y.,  316. 

A  third  p<u1j  claimiog  aji  landlord  wilt  be  allowed  to  defend,  although  the 
floMl^aums  to  be  the  landlord.  Bolllna  v.  Bishop, 76  N.  C,  26S.  See  Wise 
f.  Wheeler,  e  Ik.  Law;  N.  C,  196 ;  Mitchell  t>.  Barratta,  17  Oratl.  (Va.],455; 
Marrio  i.  Dennieon,  1  Blatch.  C.  C,  159;  Hanks  «.  Price,  32  UnUt.  (Va.), 
108;  Fslkner  «.  Jones,  12  Ala.,  165 ;  57  111.,  371. 
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brought  ID  question,  and  it  is  the  datj  of  the  court  to  appoint  a 
guardian  ad  litem.  When  the  new  party  defendants  are  thus 
made,  the  suit  stands  as  though  they  had  been  made  parties  in 
the  original  summons  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintifT.  It  would 
be  idle  ceremony  to  admit  them  as  parties,  and  then  say  that  they 
could  not  be  heard  on  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  Therefore 
the  plaintiif  must  prepare  ^if  not  already  done  so  by  autinipa- 
tion)  to  meet  the  new  complication  abd  show  a  better  legal  title 
or  superior  equity  to  t^e  defendants. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  strict  action  of  ejectment  no  person 
(without  the  permission  of  the  lessor)  conid  be  substituted  to  the 
place  of  the  tenant  except  the  landlord,  but  under  our  statu- 
tory ejectments  and  practice  under  the  code  system  this  rule  is 
changed.  Under  the  old  rule  the  landlord  was  entitled  to  no 
defence  which  the  tenant  could  not  make,  but  that  rule  is  now 
changed,  and  the  party  when  admitted  is  not  bound  by  any 
estoppel  as  against  the  pasriy  first  sued. 

Under  these  rules  and  decisions  it  has  been  said  with  much 
truth,  in  speaking  of  allowing  all  parties  "  claiming  an  interest," 
and  the  liberal  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "laud- 
lord:""  "'The  decisions,'  in  eEFect,  practically  convert  ejectment 

*  The  Engtuh  Praetiix.— The  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1852,  contain* 
a  series  of  enactmente  relating  to  nppenninces  in  ejectment : 

Sec.  171.  "The  peraon  namtd  u  defendant  in  such  vrit,  or  either  of  them, 
•hall  be  alloired  to  appear  within  tiie  time  appointed  " 

Sec.  1T2.  "  Aaj  other  pereon  not  namtd  In  the  writ  shall,  hj  leave  of  the 
court,  be  allowed  to  appear  and  defend,  on  filing  an  affidavit  showing  that  ht  it 
inpotteMtim  of  the  land  either  bj  himself  or  tenant." 

Sec.  173.  "  Any  person  appearing  to  defend  aa  landlord  in  respect  to  prop- 
eK;,  whereof  he  ia  in  posaesaion  onlj  b;  hia  tenant,  shall  state  that  he  appeare 
as  landlord;  and  such  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  set  ap  any  defence  which  a 
landlord,  appearing  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  has  heretofore  been  allowed  to 
set  up,  and  no  other." 

Sec,  174,  "  Any  peraon  appearing  to  such  writ  shall  be  at  liberty  to  limU  hit 
defente  to  pari  only  of  the  properly  mentioned  in  the  writ,  describing  that  part 
with  reasonable  certainty." 

Sac.  176.  "  The  court  or  judge  shall  have  power  to  strike  ont  or  confine  ap- 
pearancea  and  defences  set  up  by  persons  not  in  possession  by  Ihemaelves  or 

The  word  "landlord"  extends  to  all  persons  claiming  title  conm'itent  tnlA  lie 

Dosseuion  q/  lAe  occapUr,  whether  he  has  actually  received  any  rent  or  not.    4 

T.  K.,  122;  Statute  15  and  Ifl  Vict.,  ch.  171-177 ;  Cole  on  Ejeclm'ent,  pp.  122-13S. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  English  practice  does  not  allow  any  penton  to 
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into  a  modern  statutory  actJon  for  the  determination  of  conflifif- 
ing  claims  to  real  property,  at  least  so  far  as  the  title  under  wEich 
tbe  actual  poeeession  is  held  is  concerned."* 

Who  may  bring  Suit  in  i^edmentf — This  may  be  answered  in 
n  general  way  without  the  enumeration  of  particular  persons  or 
clas  of  per60i».  For  instance,  the  Act  of  1 852,  re-enatted  in  tbe 
codet  of  Tennessee,  provides  that  "any  person  having  a  \'alid 
siibeiuting  legal  interest  in  real  property,  and  a  right  to  the  imme- 
diate possesaioQ  thereof,  may  recover  the  same  by  action  of  eject- 
ment." And  this  is  substantially  the  law  in  all  tlie  States  where 
they  have  a  statutory  gectment;  and  those  where  the  code  allows 
"the  real  party  in  interest"  to  sue,  the  law  of  ejectment  as  long 
recognized  in  its  elementary  principles  is  about  the  same.  There 
i$  litis  difference  to  be  observed,  however,  among  the  diSerent 
States:  as  we  have  seen  in  many  instances,  the  fictions  of  the  old 
action  have  heen  abolished  and  a  special  procedure  provided  for 
ejectment  (and  this  is  the  result  of  the  English  statute  of  15  and 
16  Viet,);  others  have  provided  a  code  system  (as  North  Caro- 
lina), in  which  no  special  procedure  for  ejectment  is  provided,  but 
both  l€^l  and  equitable  remedies  may  be  blended  iu  the  same 
action.  In  the  latter  State  the  plaintiff  may  combine  the  prayer 
to  establish  title  with  that  for  equitable  relief,  as  a  specific  per- 
fwmance  of  a  contract  to  convey,  and  at  the  same  time  the  title 
may  be  determined  and  a  writ  of  possession  awarded-I 

Indeed,  the  courts  of  Tennessee  have  said  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  this  statutory  regulation  to  enlarge  or  amplify  the 
means  by  which  titles  to  lands  may  be  acquired  or  defeated, — 
the  legislation  operates  alone  upon  the  remedy.% 

appear  and  defend  not  being  menlioned  in  the  writ,  eicept  ht  n  iat  pmienion  by 
iinxif  or  tenaid. 

Ths  term  "  landlord  "  is  ver^  much  the  same  meaning  us  with  us.  And 
ander  the  American  practice  the  part;  who  makes  his  appearance  on  the 
fTonnd  of  "  having  an  interest,"  need  not  be  in  possession  b^  himself  or  lenilnt. 

•  Sedvick  &  Wail,  "  Trial  of  Title  to  Land,"  {  268. 

t  Code  of  Tenn.,  J  3229 ;  Act  of  1851-52,  eh.  151,  (  2. 

t  Tennessee  ban  changed  the  old  action,  hj  (he  nnlHlitution  of  the  stntntorj 
procedure,  while  the  nepamie  eqnity  jurisdiction  is  retained,  end  the  notion  of 
ejectment  w  confined  strictly  to  ttgal  titles,  and  governed  by  mast  of  the  rules 
of  the  old  action.  In  Michigan,  the  court  hold  ejectmeni  as  purely  a  potKNOTy 
wion,  elc    Covert  p.  Morrison,  13  N.  W.  Reporter,  SM. 

1  Copeland  v.  Murphey,  2  Cold.,  64 ;  R<>ger9  c.  Cnwuod,  I  Swan.,  142. 
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So  it  has  already  been  stated  that  the  courts  of  North  Carolina 
consider  the  action  to  recover  land  as  containing  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  fictitious  action ;  and  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
old  action  is  ohserved  in  fact  or  by  analf^,  except  where  a  posi- 
tive change  is  made.* 

What  Hie  Pkbiniiff  miiri.  gkow. — C.  J.  Catron  has  said  in  one 
case,t  "The  well-established  rule  is  that  the  plaintiff  must  make 
out  a  connected  l^^l  title,  and  show  be  baa  an  estate,  and  tbe 
then  right  of  possession  in  himself."  The  plaintiff,  in  making 
oat  his  chain  of  title,  can  bc^in  at  either  end  of  the  chain.  Fre- 
quently it  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit  the  entire  chain  from  the 
grantee  down  to  the  plaintiff;  as,  for  instance,  if  he  shows  that 
the  land  has  been  granted,  it  matters  not  to  whom,  and  a  deed 
to  himself,  with  seven  years  (or  other  limitation  prescribed),  bis 
title  is  prima  facU  complete. 

In  the  States  where  the  action  is  strictly  a  possessory  action,  a 
prior  poaaession  is  suSScient  to  recover  as  aigainst  a  mere  intruder 
showing  no  title.^ 

Proof  that  A.  B.  was  in  the  actual  possession  of  land,  or  in 
receipt  of  rents  and  profits  thereof,  \s  prima  facie  evidence  that' 
he  was  then  seised  in  fee  simple.  But  while  this  is  so,  Mr.  Cole 
says,  "  It  is  frequently  more  advisable  in  ejectment  to  prove  it 
by  producing  the  deed  or  will  whereby  the  fee  is  granted  or  de- 
vised. It  is  not  generally  advisable  to  rely  on  a  mere  prima  facte 
case,  where  a  good  title  can  be  proved  by  conclusive  evidence, 
unless  there  be  some  special  reasons  for  doing  bo."§ 

Proof  of  possession  for  twenty  years  and  upwards  is  sufficient 
prima  fade  evidence  of  seisin  in  fee,  even  in  an  action  of  ejects 
ment.ll  This  is  especially  so  in  England,  since  the  Limitation 
Acts  of  3  and  4  Will.  4,  ch.  27,  confers  the  title  after  twenty 
years'  pnssesaion,  and  exHnguUhes  the  outstanding  right  of  entry .^ 
If  tbe  defendant  be  shown  to  be  a  mere  wrong-doer,  proof  of  prior 

"  Harkey  v.  Honslon,  66  N.  C,  137  ;  Woodv  ».  Gilliam,  54  N.  C^  648. 

t  Kimbroiigli  e.  Benloo,  3  Humph,  Tenn.,  129. 

t  Covert  B.  Morrison  (Mich.),  13  N.  W.  Reporter,  390;  40  Mich.,  661;  4 
Venn.,  291;  9  Cuah.,  476;  39  Mo.,  569.  So  in  England,  38  Bng.  Law  Bud 
Eq.,  409 ;  Jones  o.  Easier,  53  Q«.,  454 ;  25  Wis.,  613. 

i  Cole,  Ejectment,  p.  213.  ||  Doe  &  Harding  v.  Cooke,  7  Bing.,  346. 

H  Cole,  Eyectmeoi,  p.  212. 
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possession,  and  the  wrongful  act  of  the  defendant,  whereby  the 
plaiotiS'was  deprived  of  such  possession,  is  sufficient  ^Wma/acte 
evidence  of  title.*  Thus  proof  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  actual 
posKssion  for  one  year  under  a  lease,  and  that  the  defendant  then 
entered  and  turned  him  out  by  force,  is  sufficient  to  throw  the 
onna  upon  the  defendant  of  proving  title.  So  in  ejectment  for 
Gve  houses  it  was  proved  that  claimant  had  received  the  rents  of 
some  of  them  for  four  quarters,  and  others  for  five  quarters,  down 
to  March,  1841,  and  that  in  that  month  the  defendant  entered 
and  claimed  as  his  freehold ;  this  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury  as 
evidence  of  the  title  of  the  plaintiff.t 

General  American  authorities,  besides  those  already  cited  in 
the  note,  hold  the  doctrine  that  prior  possession  is  mffuAmt  (o 
enable  the  plaintiff  to  recover  in  ejectment  against  a  trespasser  or 
intmder.  Thus  in  Christy  v.  8cott,J  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  say,  "A  ntere  intruder  cannot  enter  on  a  person 
actually  seised  and  eject  him  and  then  question  his  title,  or  set  up 
an  outstanding  title  in  another.  The  maxim,  that  the  plaintiff 
must  recover  on  the  strength  of  bis  own  title,  and  not  on  the 
vealcness  of  the  defendant'^,  is  applicable  to  all  actions  for  the 
recovery  of  property.  But  if  the  plaintiff  had  actual  prior  pos- 
eession  of  the  land,  this  is  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover it  from  a  mere  trespasser  who  entered  without  any  title." 
In  the  absence  of  the  proof  of  title  on  either  side,  a  presumption 
of  title  is  in  favor  of  the  first  posses5or.§ 

This  presumption  is  a  rebuttable  presumption,  and  may  be 
overcome  by  evidence.  || 

There  are  other  instances  where  the  plaintiff  need  not  deraign 


•  Cole,  Ejectment,  p.  213. 

t  Cole,  EJjectiDent,  p.  213,  and  cases  cited  bv  the  author. 

t  Christy  v.  Scott,  14  How.,  282.  See  Bart  v.  Pnngland,  99  U.  8.,  180;  1 
Cuih.  (Man.),  ^75;  Jackaun  c.  Uazen,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.),  438;  Whitney  tr. 
Wright,  16  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  171.  (See  note  8,  ante.)  Sedw.  A  Wait,  Ch.  27, 
i  717-723. 

{  Yates  V.  Yales,  76  N.  C,  142 ;  Ulric  t>.  Johnfton,  24  Penna.  Stat.,  72;  3 
Oreaon,  178;  Eelley  r.  Mack,  49  Cal.,  624;  2  Oreenl.  Ev.,  |  61S;  Clarke  e. 
Clarke,  51  Ala.,  498  ;  Lum  e.  Keed,  63  Misa,,  73;  33  Mo.,  172;  6  Lilt.  (Ky.), 
SI7 ;  WilKiQ  •>.  Palmer,  18  Tei.,  6U2. 

II  Yalear.  Yatei,76N.C.,  142;  RbwIbjb.  Brown,71  N.  Y.,  86.  SeeThorop- 
•oo..Burh«D8,78N.Y,93. 
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his  title  down  from  the  grantee  (or  first  purohaser,  as  it  is  called 
in  England  eometimes). 

First.    Where  the  defendant  sued  w  the  tenant  of  the  plaintiff. 

Second.  Where  the  plaint^  is  the  purchaser  at  execution  sale, 
and  Boea  the  debtor  who  was  in  possession  al  the  time  of  levy  and 
safe. 

Third.  Where  both  the  plaintiff'  and  defendant  daim  under  a 
Uiird  party  as  a  common  source  of  title. 

Fourth.    Where,  for  tiny  cause,  the  defendant  u  affected'  by 


The  First  instance,  however,  b  the  case  of  an  estoppel,  it  being 
the  most  &miliar  learning  that  the  tenant  is  estopped  from  dis- 
puting or  assailing  the  landlord's  title,  or  from  setting  up  an  out- 
standing title  during  the  existence  of  the  tenancy.*  The  estoppel 
ceases  upon  redelivery  of  the  possession,  tie  can  then  buy  up  a 
title  and  assert  the  same.t  The  estoppel  does  not  bind  the  tenant 
where  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  tenancy  by  force,  fraud,  or 
m  iere  presentati  OB .  I 

Neither  is  the  tenant  bound  by  the  estoppel  where  the  title  of 
the  landlord  has  expired,  or  been  extinguished,  since  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant  was  created  by  sale  or  judgment  of  law.§ 
In  North  Carolina,  where  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  homestead, 
the  same  being  sold  at  execution  sale,  it  was  held  that'  becoming 
the  tenant  of  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  did  not  estop  him  from 
setting  up  thehomesteail-ll 

"The  tenant  may  show  that  he  himself  has  acquired  the  title 
by  voluntary  alienation,  or  purchase  under  execution  sale,  f<ir  it 
is  no  more  prejudicial  to  the  landlord  that  the  tenant  should  pur- 

•  Wilson  «.  James,  79  N.  C,  349;  Davis h.  Davis,  83  N.  C,  71 ;  LoiiKfellow 
».  Longfellow,  01  Me.,  590 ;  12  Joiing.,N.Y,,  182;  7  Oregon,  467  ;  38  Tex.  75; 
57  N.  ir.,  15;  38Iowi,341;  14  Peten.,  156;  113  Msss.,  348;  l2Gn.,  386;  79 
N.  Y.,  400 ;  26  Minn.,  2.>5 ;  61  Mo,,  253 ;  IS  Wall.,  U.  S.,  436  [  S2  U.  8.,  107 ; 
7  T.  K.,  488 ;  6  Am.  Law  Rev.,  1. 

+  29  Gil.,  503;  43  Midi.,  45. 

t  33  Mo.,  172;  43  Cal.,  300;  9  Ala.,  317;  32Gi»tt.  (Va.),  27  ;  63111.,  126; 
II  Vt.,  323. 

J  2  Gf«en.  Ev.,  J  305 ;  Moss  o.  Union  Bank,  7  Bax.  (Tenn.),  216 ;  Jaekson  v. 
Rowland,  6  Wend.  {N.  Y.),  666;  8  Ala.,  606;  21  Cal.,  309;  2  B.  Mon.  (Kv.), 
234 ;  10  Md.,  333 ;  30  Miss..  613 ;  5  Conn.,  281 ;  5  III.,  84 ;  41  Mo.,  447 ;  18  N. 
H,,  222 ;  3  Ohio,  57 ;  51  Ala.,  49i ;  Lanciwhire  v.  Uasoo,  75  N.  C,  455. 

j  AbboU  V.  Cromortie,  72  N.  C,  292. 
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chase  or  acquire  the  title,  tbaD  that  it  should  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  stranger,"* 

It  has  been  held  that  a  tenant  in  common  is  not  estopped  to 
deny  the  co-tenant^.  The  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  stands 
OD  different  grounds.  £ach  tenant  in  common  enters  as  owner 
for  hirnself.f  This  is  where  the  defendant  relies  upon  the  de- 
fence of  adverse  possession.  But,  if  the  co-tenant  enter  and  hold  as 
sorb  tenant  in'common,  he  is  estopped  to  den;  the  common  title.^ 

Steond.  Where  the  defendant  was  the  defendant  in  the  execu- 
tinn,  and  in  poaaemon  at  the  time  of  levy  and  sale.  In  this  ease, 
the  defendant  being  in  poasesBion  creates  a  prima  fade  case  that 
he  was  the  owner  of  the  legal  title  at  the  time,  and 'the  plaintiff 
need  not  show  title  behind  this  in  order  to  make  a  prima  facie 
cue.  And  in  the  case  of  Kimbrongh  o.  Benton,§  C.  J.  Catron 
iatiraated  that  this  was  as  far  as  the  courts  had  gone  in  relieving 
the  plaintiff  Jn  ejectment  from  *'  making  out  a  connected  legal 
title."  But  the  defendant  may  show,  in  fact,  that  at  the  time 
of  levy  and  sale  he  had  no  interest  subject  to  execution  and  sale, 
and  defeat  the  plaintiff.||  If  the  defendant  was  not  in  possession 
at  the  time  of  levy  and  sale,  then  the  plaintiff  shows  title  as  in 
other  cases. 

Third.  Where  both  plaintiffand  defendantclaimundera third 
party  as  a  common  source  of  title. 

This  condition  of  the  parties  is  not  generally  that  of  a  strict 
estoppel,  for  parties  holding  under  deeds  taking  effect  at  diSerent 
times  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  relation  of  estoppel  to  each 
otber-T  In  Wortharo  c.  Cherry,**  Judge  McEinney,  of  the  Su- 
preme bench  of  Tennessee,  although  a  celebrated  land  lawyer, 
«UTied  this  doctrine  so  far  that  in  a  later  case,  of  Moss  v.  Union 
Baukjtt  the  court  greatly  modified  that  decision. 

•  Cieej  V.  QnfsoTj,  13  B.  Mod.  (Ky.),  606 ;  Texas  Land  Co,  p.  Tieroaa,  63 
Tei,  ai9  i  SLIvej  v.  Summer,  61  Mo.,  263 ;  61  Mo.,  249 ;  66  Me.,  167 ;  69  N. 
Y.,l-I5i  20KaDBas,  709;  LamsoD  c.  Clarkaon,  113  Mass.,  349. 

t  Waahington  v.  Conrad,  2  Hump.,  Tenn.,  562;  21  Wis.,  831. 

1  Sedw.  A  Wait,  \  291-292;  cases  cited. 

i  KimbroDgh  e.  Benton,  3  Hnnip.  (Tcnn.),  129. 

I  Kimbrough  d.  Benton,  mpro,  citing  Tillerj  v.  Wilson,  1  Tenn.  B,,  230. 

\  Frev  V.  Ramaeur,  66  N.  C,  466. 
■    •*  Wonham  v.  Cherry,  3  Head.,  469  (Tenn.). 
tt  Hob  >;  Union  Buk,  7  Bitter,  216. 
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It  was  eaid,  in  Wortham  v.  Cherry,  "  that  when  both  parties 
claim  uDder  the  same  third  party  it  is  sufGcient  to  prove  deriva- 
tioQ  of  title  from  him,  without  proving  his  title;"  to  which,  ab- 
stractly, there  may  be  no  objection,  but,  as  applied  to  the  facta 
of  that  case,  it  was  treated  as  a  oonclumve  e^ppd  on  the  defend- 
ant for  all  purposes,  and  the  pkiDtifF  was  allowed  to  recover  upon 
this  estoppel. 

But  it  is  not  a  strict  estoppel,  and  has  only  beA  adopted  by 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  courts,  and  become  a  lam  of  the  court, 
that  where  both  parties  claim  under  the  same  common  title,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to  trace  title  further  back  than  this 
common  title.  The  question  being,  gMierally,  who  has  obtained 
the  true  title? 

But  the  defendant  may,  notwithstanding  this  rule  of  practice, 
set  up  an  outstanding  paramount  title  to  the  common  sour-c«,  with 
which  he  can  eonntict  himself,  or,  he  may  show  a  title  under  an 
incumbrance  created  by  the  common  grantor  prior  to  the  title  to 
the  plaintiff.*  And  the  defendant  in  ejectment  may  show  that  the 
[tarty  under  whom  the  lessor  claims  had  no  title  when  be  con- 
veyed to  the  lesfior,  although  the  defendant  claims  from  the  same 
party,  if  it  be  by  a  subsequent  conveyance.f 

"  One  claiming  under  a  deed  is  not  estopped  by  it  (o  show  that 
his  bai^inor  did  not  have  title  at  a  time  anterior  to  the  delivery 
of  his  deed. "I 

So  it  appears  that  when  this  rule  of  practice  has  served  its 
purpose,  then  the  other  rules  of  law,  estoppel,  evidence,  etc, 
applicable  to  ejectment  are  in  full  force.  It  is  certainly  a  rule 
of  convenience,  and,  when  properly  understood  and  applied, 
serves  a  practical  and  useful  purpose  in  the  trial  of  ejectment 
suits. 

Fourth,  As  to  strict  eetoppela,  when  sufficient  to  authorize  a 
recovery ;  attention  is  called  to  the  chapter  on  "  Estoppel,"  and 
the  points  there  noticed  will  not  here  be  repeated. 

•  Moea  V.  Union  Bank,  7   Baxter,  216;  Norwood  v.  Morrow,  4  Dbt.  &  B., 

442  i  Newlir  v.  O-borne,  2  Jonfis,  164 ;  Johnalon  o.  Watts,  1  Jones,  N.  C,  228 ; 
Ibid.,  547;  Baflwick  T.Wood,  3  Janea,  306;  Brown  r.  Smith,  8JoneB,331; 
Hassell  r.  Wnlker,  6  Jonei",  270 ;  3  Hump.  (Tenn.),  129;  Wit*enhunt  v.  Jones, 
78  N.  C,  361 ;  2  Green.  Ev.,  j  30.5,  J  307  (note) ;.  10  Hump.,  60. 

t  Mosin.  Union  Bank,  iupra,-  Frey  r.  Eaniseur,  66  N.  C,  466. 

t  Fre?  v.  RamMur,  66  N.  C,  466. 
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80  it  will  be  observed  tJiattiieee  propositionB  juBtdiscuBsed  cod- 
stitate  ft  kind  of  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  ejectment  that 
the  plftiotiff  must  recover  oa  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and 
not  on  the  weakness  of  the  defendant's  title.  With  these  modifi- 
cations of  the  rule>  it  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  ejectment  that 
"  the  plaintif  must  recover  itpon  ike  strength  of  hi»  ovm  tUte,  and 
tuA  upon  the-  weakneea  or  defect  of  the  defendant 8  tUie."* 

As  s  result  of  this  rule  the  defendant,  when  not  a  mere  tn- 
tntdfr,  may  show  an  otUaUinding  tiile  tn  a  third  party,  although 
he  does  not  claim  under  it,  and  thereby  defeat  the  plaintiff.  For 
if  the  court  can  see  that  another  has  the  title  and  right  of  posses- 
sion it  will  not  turn  out  one  man  and  put  another  in,  neither  of 
whom  has  title ;  but  the  defendant  being  in  possession,  the  court 
will  not  disturb  the  same  until  the  real  owner  brings  suit. 

This  outstanding  title  must  be  a  valid  subsisting  title,  not 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  for  other  cause  inferior 
to  plaintiff's  title.f  A  grant  or  deed  obtained  by  the  .defendant 
noce  the  institution  of  the  suit,  may  be  read  in  evidence  in  bar 
of  the  plaintifTs  chiim4 

If  the  plaintiff  afler  bringing  the  suit  execute  a  deed  to  a 
thin]  party  for  the  land  in  litigation,' the  defendant  cannot  set 
that  np  as  an  outstanding  title,  for  it  is  consistent  with  and  sub- 
ject to  the  claimant's  title. 

Tenants  in  Common. — Ouster  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury, 
aod  the  burden. of  proving  the  same  rests  upon  the  party  alleging 
iLg  This  proof  is  only  called  for  when  the  defendant  sets  up 
the  defence  of  being  a  cO-tenant.  The  objection  that  a  tenant  in 
common  must  show  an  ouster  can  only  be  taken  by  a  co-tenant, 
or  by  one  claiming  under  him.|| 

What  Constitutes  an  Ouster  f — This  question  is  sometimes  d)£B- 
calt  to  determine  and  the  decieions  are  irtit  harmonious. 

*  Adum,  Ejectments,  28,  232 ;  Cole  on  Sgectments,  287 ;  6  Term,  R,,  107 ; 
D«*01iTert.  Powell,!  A.  4E.,  631. 

"The  plaindS*  miut  remoTe  everj  pomibilily  of  title  in  another  person  W 
^re  he  ran  recover,  no  preoumplion  being  admilled  ugainBl  ibe  pei;  on  in  po«- 
ttmhn."    Richards  t.  Bichardi,  16  EbM,  2P4  (note  a). 

t  Dickenson's  Lessee  v.  Collins,  1  Swnn  (Tonn.),  616. 

t  1  Onerton  (Tenn.),  265. 

\  Tsjlor  V.  Hill,  10  Leigh  {Va.),  457 ;  Van  Bibber  r.  Frarier,  17  Md.,  436. 

I  Sedwlck  &  Wait,  {  2S2. 
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Perhaps  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  ouster  la 
a  specific  demand  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  let  into  poeeessioo  of  the 
premises  and  a  positive  refusal  to  comply  with  the  demand.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind,  there  being  no  other  evidence,  the  jury  might 
be  directed  to  find  an  oueter  from  the  demand  and  refusal. * 

Some  of  the  courts  have  held,  "  there  muat  be  outwanl  acts  of 
exclusive  ownership,  of  an  unequivocal  character,  overt  and 
notorious,  and  of  such  a  nature  as,  by  their  own  import,  to 
impart  information,  and  give  notice  to  the  co-tenant  that  an  ad- 
verse poaaeasion  and  actual  dissebin,  are  intended  to  be  asserted 
against  him."t 

Several  cases  are  found  indicating  what  acts  will  not  amount 
to  an  ouster.^ 

The  taking  of  the  whole  profits,  says  Coke,  "  is  no  ejectment," 

It  requires  something  more  than  the  mere  taking  of  profits 
and  payment  of  taxes.     There  must  be  a  hostile  possession. 

Proof  of  denial  of  plaintiff's  title,  accompanied  with  exclusive 
claim  of  possession  and  receipt  of  the  whole  rents,  issuSicient 
to  establish  an  ouster.§ 

It  is  a  familiar  rule  that  ejectment  cannot  be  maintaiued  by 
one  co-tenant  against  another,  except  in  case  of  actual  auater.\[ 

Tenants  m  Common  against  Third  Persons, — At  common  law 
when  a  demise  was  joint  the  recovery  must  be    joint. ^     And 

*  28  Cal.,  434 ;  Miller  v.  Mjere,  46  CaJ.,  635  ;  66  Cnl.,  209. 

t  Warfield  r.  Undell,  38  Mo.,  561-681 ;  Zeller  ..  Eckert,.4  How.  V.  S.,  289 ; 
Boggess  B.  Meredith,  16  W.  Va..  1 ;  17  W.  V.,  908;  Culver  e.  Rhode*,  87  N. 
Y.;  McCluog*.  Rngg,  5  Wheat.,  I24i6Mete.  (MaBa.),3»D;  Hart  v. Gregg,  10 
Walls  (Penii.),  185. 

t  25  Me.,  434;  4  N.  Y.,61 ;  47  Conn.,474i  20  Ark.,647;  lO.Watts  (Peno.), 
l.iS ;  9  Gray  (Mass.),  276 ;  30  Penn.  Stat.,  607. 

{  Sed<Tick&  Wait,  Trial  of  TiUe,  etc.,  {  2&i. 

II  BamiU  t. Casey,  7  Cransh,  456;  Ualfnrd*.  Letberow,  2  JoneB,  N.C.  Law, 
393;  Story  cSandeni,  8  Hump.  (Tenn.),  663;  Trapnall,  7  Hill,  31  Ark.,347; 
Siglor  p.  Van  lUper,  10  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  414;  Oilohrirt  i>.  E«j»»ey,  27  U.  C.  q! 
B.,  600;  Taylor  i>.  Hill,  10  Leigh  (Va.),  457 ;  Jones  v.  PerkiDS,  1  Stew.  (Ala.), 
612;  Da;  v.  Howard,  73  K.  C,  1 ;  B«thell  «.  McCool,  46  Ind..  803. 

ETtgluh  Praetiee. — As  to  the  present  English  practice  where  a  co-tenant  is 
the  plaintifT,  under  the  statute  15  and  16  Vic,  ch.  76,  and  as  to  what  constitutes 
•a  oiM<er,  see  Cole  on  Ejectments  (published  since  that  act),  pp.  290-291  and 
full  notes.  From  which  it  will  appear  that  the  practice  is  very  much  the  saii.e 
as  in  Che  Americaa  States. 
H  Adams,  EjectmeDlB,  186. 
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ander  the  English  doctrine  prior  to  the  statutes  of  16th  and  16th 
Victoria,  teoaute  in  commoa  coald  not  join  in  the  same  demise, 
but  must  declare  separately,  when  a  part  may  recorer.  But  in 
Tennessee,  New  York,and  other  States,  the  practice  was  different 
evra  ander  the  common  law.* 

The  interest  of  the  co-tenant  was  considered  separate;  neither 
has  the  right  to  demise  the  whole.  But  as  has  been  stated,  in 
many  of  the  States  this  rule  was , disregarded  and  all  the  tenants 
might  join  in  the  demise,  where  a  part  may  he  recovered.  These 
qaestions  are  now  mostly  r^ilated  by  statutes. 

The  epitome  of  the  English  practice  given  in  the  note,t  shows 
in  reality  the  substantial  issue  in  the  States  under  the  more  recent 
practice  in  trials  to  recover  lands.  The  great  question  is,  whether 
the  statement  made  in  the  complaint,  declaration,  pdition,  or  writ,  be 
true  or  false.  If  true,  then  which  of  theclaimants  (where  there  are 
several)  shall  recover,  and  whether  for  the  whole  or  a  part;  if 
for  a  part,  what  part.  This  is  a  plain  and  simple  mode  of  stating 
all  the  isBiies  which  can  arise  in  an  action  of  ejectment. 

Questions  often  arise  in  ejectment  between  vendor  and  vendee, 
moriffagoraad  mortgagee,  and  between  Undlord  and  tenant,  and 
espedaliy  in  reference  to  the  "notice  to  quit,"  but  these  will  be 
reserved  for  another  place. 

Notice  to  QuU. — Perhaps  it  is  best  to  state  briefly  at  this  point, 
die  doctrine  of  "  noHee  to  quit"  Generally  the  notice  to  quit  is 
necessary  in  cases  where  the  occupant  acquired  the  possession 
with  the  owner's  consent,  but  for  no  deSnite  time.J  Where  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  not  shown,  the  question  of  no- 
tice to  quit  does  not  arise. 

But  where  the  lease  is  to  terminate  on  a  day  certain  and  fixed 

•  BaiTOir  V.  N»ve,  2  Yerg.,  228;  12  John.  (N.  Y.),  185. 

t  EnglUh  practice  b;  15  &  16  VicL,  ch.  76  (Common  Law  Procedure  Act). 

'The  qaetlion  at  the  trial  Bliall,  except  in  cases  hereinafter  mentioned,  be, 
vhelher  the  statement  in  the  writs  of  the  title  of  the  claimsnta  is  true  or  fslae, 
ud  if  [rne,  then  vbich  of  the  claimants  is  eniilled,  and  whether  to  the  whole 
cr  put ;  and  if  to  part,  then  to  which  part  of  the  property  in  question."  The 
(jectmenl  writ  alleges  the  claimant's  title  "  to  the  possession,  whereof  A.,  B„ 
ind  C,  or  tome  one  of  them,  claim  to  be  entitled."  This  is  the  ixsne  in  all 
CUM,  and,  of  course,  includes  co-tenants.    Cole  on  I^ectment,  p.  285. 

I  Stedman  n.  Mcintosh,  4  Ired.  N.  C.  Law,  291  j  Jackson  v.  Miller,  7  Cow. 
(S.  Y.),  747  J  Gregg  o.  Von  Phul,  1  Wall.,  274.  See  Sedw  A  Wait,  chapter  13, 
il  3TZ-414. 
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in  the  contract,  then  do  ootice  ia  necessary  before  bringitig  the 
suit.     The  ooTiiract  itself  is  notice,* 

Tenancy  from  Year  to  Year. — Either  party  may  determine  a 
tenancy  from  year  to  year,  at  the  end  of  any  current  year,  by 
giving  notice  to  quit  half  a  year  before  the  end  of  the  year.f 

Where  a  defendant  has  been  allowed  to  occupy  lands  for  sev- 
eral years  without  any  definite  leaee  or  specific  contract,  he  is  s 
tenant  from  year  to  year  and  entitled  to  notice  before  the  end  of 
the  year.l  As  to  the  definition  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  tenancy, 
such  as  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  at  will,  at  mfferance,  etc.,  we 
will  not  here  venture,  as  this  is  the  familiar  learning  of  the 
books. 

One  who  comes  in  and  defends  as  landlord  in  place  of  the 
tenant,  cannot  object  that  no  notice  was  given  to  the  original 
defendant.  This  application  itself  presupposes  the  tenant  in  the 
wrong  in  attorning  to  another,  thereby  disclaimiDg  the  tenancy 
between  himself  and  the  plaintiff.g 

Vendor  and  Vender. — The  vendee  holding  under  an  execntory 
agreement,  and  being  put  in  poEsession  by  the  vendor,  his  posses- 
sion is  rightful,  and  cannot  be  treated asa  wrong-doer  until  after 
default,  and  if  the  vendor  would  bring  ejectment  he  should  de- 
mand the  possession  before  doing  bo.|| 

The  vendee  may,  however,  forfeit  his  right  to  the  poaseaeion 
by  failing  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  sale,  and  thereby 
making  his  possession  tortious,  and  there  is  an  immediate  right 
of  action  with  demand  or  notice  to  quit.^ 

A  different  rule  prevails  in  England,  where  it  is  held  that  the 

*  Ellis  V.  Piige,2  Pick.  (Man.),  71,  and  note,  reviewing  the  cases;  5  Tex., 
248  ;  28  Mo.,  65 ;  Cobb  e.  Slok«»,  8  Eut,  358 ;  74  Ind.,  108. 

t  Euglish  nile. 

J  Hempbill  V.  Giles,  66  N.  C,  512;  1  Johns.  (N.  Y.),  332;  3  Zab.  (N.  J.), 
447. 

J  Foast  s.  Trice,  8  Jones,  N.  C.  Law,  490 ;  Wissenhant  v.  Jones,  78  K.  C, 
361. 

II  Careonv.  Baker,  4Dev.K.C.  Law,  220;  13  East,  210;  61  Miss.,  560;  53 
Barb.  (N.Y.),  155;  14  III.,  91. 

•[  Gregg  V.  Von  Phul.,  1  Wall.,  274;  16  Ohio,  489;  Burnett  v.  Caldwell,  9 
Wall.  U.S.,  290;  32  111.,  173;  24  Grait.  (V«.),  512;  39  Ga.,  197;  5  Minn, 
178 ;  40  Go.,  32 ;  Roas  «.  Van  Aden.  13  Vroom  (N.  J.),  49. 
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veD(]or  having  put  tlie  veudee  in  poenessioD  cannot  without  proof 
or  demand  of  possession  sustain  ejectment.* 

The  English  rule  has  been  followed  in  Vii^inia-f 

Vendee  under  a  Void  Contract. — Where  the  defendant  wa8  in 
poffiesRiOD  under  a  parol  contract  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds, 
and  refu.%d  to  pay  the  purehase-inoney,  or  to  deliver  up  the  pos- 
sesion, it  was  held  that  he  was  in  no  sense  a  tenant  so  as  to  en- 
title him  to  notice  or  demand  to  qnit.^ 

Morigagor  and  Mortgagee. — The  mortgagee  before  bringing 
ejectment  against  the  mortgagor  should  give  notice  to  quit,  for 
be  is  in  possession  by  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee.! 

"  But  the  general  rule  in  such  States  as  permit  a  mortgagee  to 
invoke  the  remedy  of  ejectment  is,  that  lie  may  recover  the  pos- 
session of  the  lands  from  the  mortgagor,  after  default,  or  the  day 
of  payment  has  passed,  without  notice  to  quit,  the  mortgagor 
being  considered  as  a  tenant  at  sufferance." || 

Notice  by  Tenant  to  Landlord. — The  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  are  mutual,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  as  to  notice  to 
i^oit  are,  of  course,  similar,  myiatia  mutandis,  to  those  by  which 
the  notice  from  the  laudlord  is  governed.  Parol  notice  is  suffi- 
deut,  but  the  general  practice  of  giving  written  notit-e  is  much 
better. 

As  to  the  evidence  in  ejectment,  the  field  is  broad  and  the  range 
almost  without  limit.  In  ejectment  cases,  the  evidence  may  be- 
gin with  the  evidence  of  a  single  declaration  of  a  deceased  per- 
BOD,  and  end  with  the  evidence  of  the  laws,  habits,  and  customs 
of  a  foreign  nation  I 

Thus  in  Kelley  v.  Jackson,^  the  question  before  the  court 
being  the  validity  of  a  Spanish  grant,  the  laws,  customs,  and 

•  13  Emi,  210.  t  24  Gratt.,  612 ;  18  QraM.,  476-506. 

I  Chilton  V.  Niblett,  3  Hump.  (Tenn.),  404;  Den  v.  Webster,  10  Yer.,  513. 
See  Mcaung  v.  Echols,  6  W.  Va-,  204. 

{  Jiciton  V.  Laughhead,  2  Jnhna.  (N.  Y.),  76. 

il  Sed».&  Wait,  S  397;  Fuller  ».  WadiwoHh,  2  Ire.  N.  C.  Uw,  263;  26 
IIL,8;  18  Vl,  346. 

The  Btatutee  of  many  of  the  States  have  regulaled  tlie  lime  of  notice  ea  to  all 
kinds  nf  tenancies,  and  of  cnurse  the  slatuie  in  earh  particular  Sta(e  mu>i(  be 
followed.    See  Sutute  of  North  Carolina  (eh.  64,  Bee.  9),  Battles'  Beviwl. 

f  Eelle;  V.  Jackson,  6  Peten,  U.  a  R.,  632. 
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regulations  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  reference  to  the  issu- 
ance of  grants  was  admitted  in  evidence.  Foreign  laws  being 
the  subject  of  proof  like  other  facts. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  questions  of  evidence  will  be 
found  in  the  chapters  on  "  First  Link,"  "  Title  Deeds,"  "  Boun- 
dary," "  Limitations,"  "  Adverse  Possessidn,"  "  Notice,"  "  Pri- 
ority," "The  Separate  Estate,"  "Trusts,"  etc.  The  law  of  these 
chapters  embodies  almost  all  the  laws  of  evidence  in  regard  to 
titles  to  land,  both  in  law  and  equity. 

Auxiliary  Relief,  Injundione,  Beceivers,  etc. — It  often  happens 
in  the  interest  of  justice,  that  pending  a  suit  to  try  title  and  the 
right  to  the  poseession  of  land,  the  powers  of  a  court  of 
equity  are  invoked  to  prevent  irreparable  damage.  This  branch 
of  relief  in  some  of  the  States  is  inadequate,  imperfect,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  much  abuse.  And  the  instances  where  an  auxiliary 
relief  should  be  granted  depend  so  tnuch  upon  the  peculiar  facte 
of  each  case  as  it  may  arise,  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  a 
general  rule.  Perhaps  a  thorough  idea  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity  in  granting  relief,  such  as  the  staying  of  waste,  granting 
injunctions  and  appointing  receivers,  in  what  cases,  under  what 
circumstances,  for  what  grievance,  etc.,  will  indicate  more  decidedly 
than  anything  else  when  auxiliary  relief  should  be  granted,  pend- 
ing a  trial  of  title.  The  possession  of  land,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred,  and  hence  an  indisposition 
to  disturb  t)ie  possessor  of  lands  before  a  final  determination  of 
the  issue  r^;arding  the  title. 

And  there  exist  well-founded  objections  to  a  premature  adju- 
dication of  confiicting  titles,  based  on  ex  parte  affidavits,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  appointment  of  receivers,  issuing  orders  of 
restraint,  etc.  The  defendant  in  such  cases  may  in  the  result 
be  greatly  damaged  and  wronged.  On  the  other  band,  the  with- 
holding of  this  provisional  relief  often  results  in  great  hardships 
and  loss  upon  parties  out  of  possession. 

In  these  (jueations,  one  important  consideration  is,  how  long 
has  defendant  been  in  possession,  under  whom  did  he  enter,  under 
what  title  does  he  hold,  and  whether  the  possessor  is  a  trespasser  or 
intruder,  and  the  question  of  insolvency  always  has  a  controlling 
influence.     And  especially  if  the  defendant  has  been  clothed  with 
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the  poseessioQ  by  the  plaintiff,  that  .feature  should  exert  an  im- 
portant ioflueQce  in  granting  provisional  relief.* 

If  the  party  in  possession  is  a  bonajide  claimant,  with  a  prima 
jade  and  reasonable  showing  of  title,  he  should  not  be  turned 
oat  of  possession,  or  his  rights  limited  on  a  slight  ex  parte  sugges- 
tion of  an  opponent  who  may  bring  suit  even  in  the  best  of 
faith.  At  the  aame  time  where  there  is  a  contest,  and  the  title  in 
doubt,  the  party  in  possession  should  not  be  allowed  maliciously 
or  wantonly  to  do  acts  which  might  result  in  irreparable  mis- 
chief to  the  true  owner.  Says  our  author  from  whom  we  quote : 
"  Proof  of  insolvency  of  the  defendant,  which  bears  so  important 
a  part  in  applications  for  relief  of  this  kind,  is  not  always  a  true 
test ;  fur  the  injuries  inflicted  are  often  damnum  abaque  injuria." 

It  may  be  well  to  look  to  the  doctrine  as  administered  in  a 
court  of  etjuity  acting  as  a  separate  jurisdiction.  On  a  bill  to 
stay  waste  and  to  enjoin  the  party  in  possession  from  doing  cer- 
tain acts,  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  case  of 
hngey  v.  Shi]te,t  said :  "  Such  a  bill  cannot  be  sustained  against 
one  in  exclusive  possession,  claiming  colorably,  at  least,  the  abso- 
lute estate,  until  the  plaintiff  has  esl&blished  his  title  at  law,  or, 
at  at]  events,  an  injunction  can  be  granted  only  when  the  plain- 
tiff is  endeavoring  to  establish  hid  title  at  law,  and  until  he  should 
have  a  reasonable  time  allowed  fur  that  purpose,  ....  for  the 
court  of  equity  acts  in  aid  of  the  law." 

Iq  Irwin  v.  Davidson,  supra,  the  same  court  said ;  "  Equity 
takes  no  jurisdiction  of  a  mere  tre^xus,  not  even  by  granting  a 
temporary  injunction.  But  it  ia  admitted,  that  in  the  case  of 
min^,  timber,  and  the  like,  when  the  trespass  consists  in  acts  by 
which  the  substance  of  the  estate  is  destroyed  or  carried  off  there 
ia  an  established  exception,  and  that  injunction  may  l>e  granted 
to  restrain  continued  commission  of  trespass,  upon  the  ground 
that  it  ia  an  injury  of  the  nature  of  destructive  waste  and  irre- 
medial  mischief  to  the  substance  of  the  inheritance." 

Equity  will  not  try  the  legal  title,  but  comes  in  aid  of  the  . 
court  of  law  in  cases  of  tliis  character. 

Under  this  doctrine  the  following  cases  were  held  not  toauthor- 

■  Sedv.  A  Wait,  H  S31-S32.    Bee  chapter  23,  of  that  work. 

t  Bogey  D.  Shute,  4  Jones  Eq.,  174,  citing  Irwin  v.  Davidson,  Iredell   Eq-, 
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ize  an  injunction  pending  the  action  to  try  title.  In  McCormick 
V.  Nixon,*  the  defendant  in  possession  was  merely  cutting  tirabera 
and  tnrpsntine  trees  for  building  and  fencing,  etc  And  in  Ganse 
V.  Perkins,t  the  alleged  waste  consisted  in  defendants  being  about 
to  box  and  work  turpentine  trees  for  tnrpentine,  and  cut  timber, 
staves,  etc.,  on  land  being  til  only  for  this  product ;  and  in  both 
these  cases  the  injunction  was  disallowed,  it  not  appearing  satis- 
factory to  the  court  that  the  defendants  were  Insolvent  and  unable 
to  respond  iu  damages.  The  court  does  not  say  that  the  injnnc- 
tion  would  be  sustained  if  ingolcmei/  had  appeared,  but  this  is 
the  inference  from  the  opinion. 

In  an  English  case,  of  Chalk  v.  Wyatt,^  the  defendant  was 
removing  earth,  shingles,  and  stones  from  under  the  bank  belong- 
ing to  plaintiff,  which  protected  his  land  gainst  the  irmptions 
of  the  sea ;  Lord  Eldon  granted  the  injunction,  but  said  he  would 
not  have  done  so  if  the  plaintiff  had  not  established  his  right  at 
law  to  the  property  by  a  previous  suit.  So  it  will  appear  that 
courts  of  equity  were  disinclined  to  interfere  with  the  defendant 
in  possession,  until  the  plaintiff  had  either  established  his  right 
at  law,  or  was  proceeding  to  do  so  by  a  suit  at  law.  Aud  it  was 
well  settled  that  if  the  party  has  brought  suit  at  law,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  the  court  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  properly,  that 
the  damage  likely  to  follow  cannot  be  compensated  in  damages, 
or  if  it  could,  the  defendant  cannot  respond  owing  to  insol- 
vency, or  that  the  mischief  is  irreparable,  the  court  of  equity 
would  stay  the  hand  of  the  defendant  until  the  plaintiff  had  a 
reasonable  time  to  prosecute  his  suit  for  title. 

Under  this  doctrine  the  court  of  that  State,  in  a  very  late  case,§ 
sustained  the  granting  of  an  injunction  and  rnceiver  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  defendant  against  the  plaintiff',  who  had  taken  pos- 
session after  bringing  his  suit.     This  was  a  novel  case,  hut  the 

•  McCoriukk  b.  Nixon,  83  K,  C,  113, 

t  Oiiuse  V.  PerkinB,  3  Jones  Eq.,  177,  ciling  Tbompron  v.  Williama,  1  Jones 
'  Eq.,  176.    See  Jonea  v.  Bojd,  80  N.  C,  258;  Baldwin  e.  York,  71  N.  C,  463. 

t  Cb«lk  r.  VfyMl,  3  Mer.,  838. 

The  same  general  doctrine  is  announced  in  later  cases  in  the  Stale  of  Niirth 
Carolina,  nlthough  one  was  in  reference  to  a  nuitanee,  and  the  other  a  contest 
betire4>n  the  upper  and  lower  proprietors  on  a  stream.  Dorsey  v.  Allen,  85  N. 
a,  358;  Walton  v.  Mills,  86  N.  C,  230. 

i  Horton  0.  White,  84  N.  C,  297. 
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law  is  rightly  decided.  Id  this  case  C.  J.  Smith  saya:  "The 
present  system,  containing  in  a  single  atitlon  all  the  essential 
attribates  and  all  the  auxiliary  powers  belonging  to  a  suit  in  a 
court  of  law  and  a  court  of  equity,  admits  of  remedies  and  orders 
found  necessary  during  its  pr<^ress  for  the  relief  of  both  parties, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  property  in  litigation."  At  com- 
mon law  if  the  plaintiSj  after  bringing  suit,  acquires  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  it  had  the  eSect  to  terminate  the  suit,  when 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  court  by  a  plea  in  abatement  by 
the  defendant  since  the  last  continuance.* 

The  defendant  would  then  have  to  bring  suit.  But,  in  the 
case  of  Horton  r.  White,  the  suit  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  title;  and  it  appearing  that  the  plaintiff  was 
insolvent,  and  that  he  was  doing  acta  tending  to  irremedial 
damage,  the  court  sustained  the  appointment  of  a  receiver  and  a 
restraining  order.  So  in  those  States  where  the  law  and  equity 
jurisdiction  are  blended,  the  court  will  probably  do  in  cases  of 
this  kind  what  the  court  of  equity  would  have  done,  and  being 
governed  by  the  same  general  principles. 

Say  Messrs.  Sedwick  &  Wait:  "Provisional  or  auxiliary  relief 
by  injunction  is  r^arded  with  greater  favor  by  the  courts  than 
applications  for  the  appointment  of  a  receiver,  for  this  remedy 
does  not  change  or  disturb  the  possession.  The  propriety  of 
granting  injunctioua  to  restrain  trespass,  waste,  or  kindred  inju- 
rief>,  pending  the  action  to  try  the  title,  and  recover  posse&'iion  of 

the  land,  is  quite  generally  reoc^nized In  some  of  our 

States,  where  l^;al  and  equitable  jurisdictions  are  united,  this 
species  of  relief  may  be  had  in  the  action  itself;  while  in  other 
States  a  bill  in  equity  is  resorted  to,  the  practice  being  snb^stau- 
lially  the  same  as  an  application  for  a  receiver. "f 

*  JolmBon  «.  Swan,  Biub.  (N.  C),  335;  ThompsoD  v.  Red,  2  Jones,  412; 
Horton  v.  White,  tupra. 

t  S«dv.&Wail,"Trial<ifTit1etoLand."  SeelherolloiringiiddiiLonal cases 
u  (ouAfli  an  injunction,  pend[ng  trial  to  trj  title,  will  lie  allowed  :  Beemer  n. 
Johnke,  37  Wis.,  258 ;  Haigh  v.  Jaggar,  2  CoUyer'a  Rep,,  231 ;  Talbot  v.  Scott, 
4  Eaj  &  Johns.,  9S;  S  Nevada,  261;  More  d.  Massina,  42  CilI.,  590;  Spear  n. 
Cotter,  5  B»rb.  (N.  Y.),  48S,  and  cases  cited  ;  United  Sutes  v.  Gear,  3  Hi.w., 
120;  45Penna.  SL,455;  54  Ala.,  ISO;  30  111., 481 ;  15 Conn., 556;  20  KansBH, 
t4T;  4N.  Y.,  110;  3  Bland  (Md.|,  ISO  (several  of  the  last  caxes  have  reference 
to  iqjanctioD  bj  mortgagee  ngsioet  mortgagor). 
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In  California  the  plaintiff,  without  any  allegation  of  insol- 
vency, may  seek,  in  addition  to  the  recovery  of  the  premises,  an 
injunction  restraining  the  commissioa  of  waste,  such  as  the  cut- 
ting, destroying,  and  removing  growing  timber,  pending  the 
action.  But  this  ground  of  equitable  relief  should  be  stated  in 
the  complaint  distinct  from  the  other  all^ations  upon  which  the 
judgment  at  law  is  sought.* 

It  is  not  usual  to  restrain  the  defendant  from  using  the  land 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  agrioulture,  or  from  erecting  build- 
ings or  clearing  timber  for  that  purpose,  nor  from  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  land  to  which  it  is  adapted. 

Ejedment  BUI. — Some  of  the  States,  under  statutory  authority, 
allow  what  is  called  an  "fjectment  bill,"  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  from  the  title;  but  going  further 
than  a  court  of  equity  bad  gone  under  that  head  of  equity. 

Thus,  in  Tennessee,  a  bill  will  lie  to  declare  a  deed  a  cloud, 
and  to  cancel  one  that  is  void,  although  the  defendant  is  in  pos- 
session, and  the  plaintitT  has  the  legal  title  and  might  3ue.t 

Receiver. — The  genera!  rule  is,  that  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver,  pendente  lUe,  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court, 
and  is  usually  granted  only  at  the  instance  of  a  party  having  an 
acknowledged  interest,  or  strong  presumption  of  title.  There 
must  be  reasonable  probability  of  the  plaintiff's  success,  and  the 
subject-matter  of  the  suit  must  be  in  danger.J 

It  has  been  shown  that  in  Xorth  Carolina  the  court  sustained 
the  api>ointnaent  of  a  receiver  on  application  of  the  defendant  in 
ejeotment,  tlie  plaintiff  having  sued  in  forma  pauperis,  and,  pend- 
ing the  suit,  took  possession. § 

As  against  the  legal  title,  the  uniform  rule  is,  that  the  court 
will  interpose  with  reluctance,  and  only  in  case  of  fraud  clearly 
proved,  and  danger  to  the  property;  or  destructive  or  malicious 
waste;  stripping  the  land  of  timber;  pulling  down  buildings; 

*  Natonm  Waler  ind  Mining  Co.  v.  Clarkin,  14  Cal.,  HU. 

t  Almony  ».  Hictg,  3  Head,  39 ;  citing  Jones  o.  Perrj',  10  Yer,  83 ;  2  Yer., 
624;  Slorv's  Eq.  Jur.,  {  699,  J  705. 

I  IJoh'ns  Ch.(X.Y.).S7;  12  Florida,  300 ;  49  Ga..  93 ;  «MiB8.,120;  Sedw. 
&  Wait,  iG13. 

i  Horton  c.  While,  84  N.  C,  297.  See  More  v.  Mas^ioa,  32  Cal.,  590;  2S 
Cal.,  447;  21  Cal.,  165;  51  Wis.,  92. 
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actiul  danger  of  total  loss  of  reatN.  Some  equitable  principle 
must  be  shown  to  "  afiecl  the  (.■onectence  of  the  defendant."* 

In  New  York  the  courts  almost  entirely  ignore  the  practice 
of  appointing  a  receiver  in  ejectment  before  judgment.f  And 
Sedvicfc  &  Wait,  writers  from  that  State,  thus  criticise  the  flame : 
"That  the  cases  in  New  York  are  almost  uniform  in  holding 
dut  a  receiver  cannot  be  appointed  in  ejectment  before  judgment, 
is  very  remarkable,  and  scarcely  creditable  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  State.  Litigations  over  titles  are  necessarily  protracted, 
ind  a  system  of  procedure  which  permits  unscrupulous  and 
irresponsible  posseasors  of  land  to  enjoy  the  profits,  and  waste  the 
snhject- matter  of  contention,  in  practical  defiance  of  the  courts 
>od  the  owners,  should  be  corrected."^ 

Reasons  may  be  shown  for  appointing  a  receiver  in  some  in- 
stances, q/Zer  judgment,  which  would  not  apply  pending  the  liti- 
ptim.  What  is  here  said  of  injunotiotu  and  receaxra  is  in 
reference  only  to  ejectment  suits,  while  many  of  the  reasons  and 
principles  may  apply  to  other  actions  in  the  courts,, 

BRIEF  OF   DECI8IONB   UNDER  THE  NEW  YORK   CODE. 

As  the  code  of  New  York  has  been  taken  as  the  model  for 
many  of  the  other  States  it  may  prove  profitable  to  the  student 
ind  practitioner  to  note  the  adjudications  by  the  courts  in  that 
State,  made  in  r^ard  to  real  estate  trials,  much  of  which  is 
gathered  from  Bliss's  AnnobOed  Code,  publibhed  in  1880.  It  will 
be  oljserved  that  many  of  these  decisions  are  so  general  in  their 
>|>plicati<»i  that  they  may  be  taken  as  elementary  principles,  ap- 
plicable in  the  main  to  all  localities  of  the  United  States. g 

Ejtetment  and  Damage. — In  an  action  to  recover  land,  or  the 
poraession  thereof,  the  plaintiff  may  demand  in  his  complaint, 
and,  in  a  proper  case,  recover  damages  for  withholding  the  prop- 
erly.   The  words  "real  property  "are  coextensive  with  lands, 

*  Sedw.  &  Wait,  j  616 ;  caste  cited. 

t  Thompson  v.  .Sherrard,  35  Borb,,  693;  Burdell  t.  Biirfeil,  64  How.  Pr. 
IS-T.),91  (decided  in  1877);  Guermey  r.  Powers,  S  Hun.  {N.  Y.),  78;  eee  22 
Hun.,  194;  when  not  in  Georgia,  see  50  Ga.,  370;  ichen  not  Illinois,  Mapes  c. 
Scon,  4  Brad.  (III.).  268. 

1  Stdw.  k  Wait,  {  632.  J  BliHs'a  Code,  J  1406. 
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tenements,  and  hereditaments.  Complaint  not  stating  cause  of 
action  for  Tent  and  profit,  cannot,  on  or  after  trial,  be  ao  amended 
as  to  insert  it.* 

Who  can  Maintain  ^ectmtnL — Under  a  naked  contract  to 
pnrehaae,  which  issilent  on  the  snbject  of  poaaeeaion,  the  purchaser 
acquires  no  right  to  the  poaseBsion  and  no  right  of  entry.f 

Personal  representatives  of  a  leasee  for  years,  or  <^  bis  assignee, 
majr  maintain  ^ectment,  as  they  are  entitled  to  pnasession.;^ 

Ejectment  will  not  lie  against  a  mortgagee,  in  possesaion  under 
the  mortgage  after  default,  to  recover  the  premises  before  redemp* 
tion;§  and,  notwithatanding  the  mortgagee  has  bad  rents  and 
profite  enough  to  aatiafy  the  mortgage,  until  a  court  of  equity  has 
bad  an  acoounting,  and  rents  applied. || 

Ejectment  by  Hvsband  and  Wife, — 1.  In  an  action  to  recover 
the  sq)araU  proper^,  the  wife  mast  sne  alone. 

2.  In  a  joint  action  by  hosband  and  wife  for  the  recovery  of 
land  to  which  they  claim  title  in  right  of  the  wife,  no  separate 
judgment  can  be  given  in  favor  of  the  wife  and  agwnst  the  hus- 
band.    They  moat  recover  jointly  or  not  at  all.^ 

3.  The  wife  may  aue  the  husband  for  real  property  wrongfnlly 
detained  by  her  fauahand.  Whoever  owna  property,and  entitled 
to  the  possession,  can  recover  it  at  law  against  any  wrong-doer, 
including  her  hosband.** 

4.  Where  a  devise  is  alleged  to  be  void,  the  heirs  at  law  shonld 
bring  ejectment,  not  an  equitable  action  to  construe  the  will.ff 

Joint  I^aintiffg. — 1.  Two  persona,  each  of  whom  claims  the 
whole  of  the  piece  of  land  by  a  title  hostile  to  that  of  the  other, 
cannot  unite  as  plaintiff  in  ^ectment  agaiuat  the  party  in  pos- 
session, and  aet  forth  the  title  to  each  in  a  separate  count. tt 

2.  There  cannot  properly  be  joined  several  plaintiffs  claiming 
under  distinct  titles  for  distinct  interests.§S 

3.  In  ejectment  for  breach  of  condition  sub»<eqnent,  all  the 
wiginal  grantors,  or  their  heirs,  should  join.|||| 

•  I^nted  9.  Hudaoo,  S7  N.  Y.,  161.  t  Kellogg  •.  Kellc«g,  6  Barb.,  116 

X  Moaher  t.  Yort,  33  Bmri>.,  277.  1  Raudmll  v.  lUab,  Abb.  Pr.,  307. 

n  HDbbell*.HouiMii,e3N.Y.,22S.         T  Baiioo >.  Dnper,  &  Duer,  130. 

••  WcxkI  •-  Wood,  18  Hue,  350;  contra,  Gould  ».  Gwild,  29  How.,  441. 

tt  Post ».  Hover.  33  N.  Y,  693.  tj  Babbell  •.  U«k,  68  N.  Y.,  237. 

tl  People  >^  Hsyor,  10  Abb.,  144. 

n  Cook  ■.  ft.  Panl'a  ChaMh,  S7  N.  Y.,  694. 
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For  w&o^  I^edmad  IAe». — 1.  The  action  will  lie  whenever  & 
r^ht  of  entry  exiata,  and  the  interest  is  of  such  a  character  that 
it  cao  be  held  and  enjoyed,  and  poaaeesion  thereof  delivered  in 
execation  of  a  jadgtnent  for  its  recovery.* 

2.  The  claim  of  title,  or  of  some  interest  in  the  premises  spoken 
of  in  the  statnte,  must  be  such  a  claim  as  that,  if  it  were  reduced  to 
poaeesnon  or  enjoyment,  would  constitute  an  actual  occupation.f 

JVbf  for  anything  lying  merely  in  grant,  not  capable  of  being 
delivered  in  execution,  as  an  advowson,  rent,  common  appendant 
or  watercoarae;  nor  for  an  incorporeal  hereditament.^ 

Ftqq^  that  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the  plaintiff  by  a  per- 
Mn  not  shown  to  have  been  in  possession,  or  to  have  title,  was 
not  sufficient  to  show  tit1e.§ 

Before  plaintiff  can  bring  suit  to  recover  land  oonveyed  by  him 
while  a  minor,  he  most  do  some  act  of  disaffirmance,  and  this  act 
of  disaffirmance  must  be  allef;ed  in  the  complaint.|| 

Whoi  Nec^Kiry  to  Mamiain  (ht  ^c^ton.— Ejectmept  tests  not 
w\j  the  right  of  possession,  but  the  title  under  which  the  right 
oTpoosesaion  exists,  whether  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  years.^ 

Rtctiver  and  TnjimeUon. — The  court  will  not,  pending  an 
action  of  gectment,  at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  appoint  a 
receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  premises  in  suit.**  Receiver  cannot 
be  appointed  before  judgment,  ft 

In  an  action  for  rents  and  profits  adjudged  in  an  action  of  ejeob- 
tnent  there  ia  no  legal  objection  to  the  appointment  of  a  receiver4t 

ITu  Anatoer. — Where  plaintiff  avera  "title,"  unlawful  witli- 
bolding,  etc.,  etc.,  an  anawer  which  merely  denies  poaeesxion  and 
nnlawful  withholding  does  not  put  in  Issue  plaintiff's  title.  If 
defendant  intends,  on  (he  ground  of  adverse  possession,  at  the  time, 
"  to  put  in  question  the  validity  of  the  deed  to  plaintiff,"  he  should 
set  up  title  in  himself  or  title  out  of  plaintiff.  Therefore  no  proof 
of  adverae  pOBaession  is  competent  under  this  pleading.§§ 

•  Child  V.  Ch»H)ell,  9  N.  Y.,  246.  t  IWd. 

t  Nonbem  Turnpik«  Co.  s.  Smilh,  le  Barb.,  355. 

1  Ouiiner  v.  HmK,  1  N.  Y.,  526. 

I  Voorbecsv.  Voorh«0(,24  Barb.,  150. 

^  Ci«ger  >,  Laming,  04  N.  Y.,  417. 

**  ThniDinoii  IT  gberwood,  35  Barb.,  593.    Bee  wntra,  Ireland  e.  NickoU,  37 
How,  222 ;  7  Rob.,  476. 
tt  Bnidell  v.  Burdell,  54  How.,  81, 
tt  Bberidui  e.  Jacknn,  5  Weekly  Digeat,  443.  U  30  Bub.,  133. 
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Defendant  may  interpose  equitable  defence;  such  aa  an  es- 
toppel.* 

But  to  avail  himself  of  each  defence  it  must  be  pleaded.f 

The  vendor  auing  vendee,  the  vendee  may  have  specific  per- 
formance on  part  of  vendor. 

Under  a  general  denial  the  defendant  may  show  title  out  of 
the  plaintiff. 

Damtvjea  are  recoverable  np  to  day  of  trial.t 

Expiraiipn  of  TUle  Pending  AoUon. — If  the  plaintiff  would 
have  been  entitled  to  recover  but  for  expiration  of  his  title,  he  is 
entitled  to  damages  for  withholding  up  to  the  time  when  his  right 
or  title  expired. § 

Verdict  or  Report  to  Specify  I^aie.\\ — The  onde  of  New  York 
requires  the  verdict,  report,  or  decision,  to  state  what  title^ 
whether  in  fee  or  for  life,  or  for  a  terra  of  years,  or  for  whose 
life  it  is,  and  specify  the  duration  of  the  term,  if  the  estate  is  lees 
than  fee. 

When  Judgment  a  Bar. — A  former  judgment  may  be  an 
estoppel,  though  no  land  is  deacril>ed  in  the  record,  or  the  de- 
scription is  incomplete  and  in  part  unintelligible,  if  parol  evi- 
dence IS  given  showing  what  lands  were  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion.^ Also  to  show  what  was  litigated,  if  it  does  not  contra- 
dict the  record.** 

Landlord. — When  the  action  is  against  the  tenant  and  he  gives 
notice  thereof  to  his  landlord,  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  proof 
to  the  contrary,  will  be  deemed  to  have  assumed  the  defence,  and 
is  bound  by  the  judgment,  and  an  action  may  be  maintained 
against  him  for  mesne  profits,  without  any  other  recovery  in 
ejectment  against  him.ft 

The  measnre  of  damages  is  that  which  would  obtain  in  as- 
eumi>sit  for  use  and  occupation.  Jntereat  may  be  included  in  a 
fair  annual  value.|^ 

•  Miller  e.  Piatt,  5  Doer,  272 ;  Chase  tp.  Peck,  21  N.  Y.,  581. 

t  Baynor  t.  Timemon,  4G  Barb.,  518 ;  Deve^  v.  Htag,  15  Barb.,  306 ;  Blair 
p.  Claxlon,  18N.  Y.,  529. 

J  Bedell  e.  Shnw,  59  N.  Y.,  46.  J  Benssela-r  e,  Owen,  48  Barb.,  61. 

II  BliKs'9  Code,  8  1519.  f  Wood  v.  Jackson,  8  Wend.,  9. 

••  Briggs  V.  Wells.  12  Barb.,  587. 
tt  Van  Alstine  v.  McCarty,  51  Barb.,  326, 
it  Vanderi-oort  v.  Uould,'36  S.  Y.,  639, 
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A  very  important  opinion  is  that  of  TbompsoD  v.  Bower,  60 
Barb.,  463,  id  which  the  nature  and  foundation  for  the  action  of 
mesne  profits  are  discnssed. 

In  trespass  for  mesne  profits  a  bona  fide  parchaser  may  be 
tdlowed  the  value  of  permanent  improvements  made  in  good 
faith.* 

In  the  case  of  Vandervoort  t>.  Gould  the  court  say :  "  The 
allowance  of  interest  on  the  fair  annual  value  of  the  use  and 
occapation  of  the  premises  durinft  the  period  they  were  wrong- 
fully withheld,  was  a  proper  subject  for  consideration  of  the 
jury  in  determining  the  amount  of  damages  the  plaintiff  was 
eatitled  to  recover." 

Such  damages  are  generally  designated  mesne  profits.  That  is 
toiBy,  what  the  premises  were  reasonably  worth  annually,  vntk 
mUrttt  la  the  time  of  IriaL 

A  iligseisee  of  land  cannot  maintain  an  action  against  the  disseisor 
or  one  acting  under  him  for  an  injury  to  the  premises  while  he  is  out 
of  poffiesaion,  hot  after  re-entry  he  can  recover  for  any  such  injury 
and  for  rents  and  profits.t  The  statute  of  New  York  says :  "  A 
recovery  in  ejectment  is  conclusive  against  the  defendant,  and  all 
persons  claiming  through  or  under  him,  such  party,  by  title  ac- 
cruing after  the  commencement  of  the  action."  If  the  landlord 
had  notice  this  binds  him.J  In  an  action  for  mesne  profits  the  de- 
fendant,  who  is  bound  by  the  judgment  in  ejectment,  cannot  give 
ID  evidence  any  matter  which  might  have  been  given  on  the  trial 
of  ejectment.§  If,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  landlord,  he  had 
notice  of  the  action  of  ejectment  he  can  contest  the  title  of  the 
plsiutifT.  In  Finnegan  c.  Carnaher,  47  N.  Y.,  4S7,  it  is  held 
that  if  the  landlord,  under  the  old  practice,  should  defend  by  the 

*  Jtckwm  V.  Iiooniift,  4  Co<r.,  16S. 

t  V»n  Alstine  o.  McCarCy,  61  Barb..  332.  In  this  case  plaintiff  broaght  an 
Ktion  a^inst  BroniKiii,  the  tenant.  The  tenant  gave  notice  (aa  required  by  the 
MtDte  of  New  York),  and  it  waa  held  that  this  made  the  Judg;nient  concIuUTe 
w  the  landlord  and  made  him  liable  for  rents  and  proflla. 

t  Adams  E^eclnienl,  337 ;  2  0reenIeafEv.,  JJ  333,334;  and  in  this  cane  the 
landlord  actnally  received  the  reota  of  the  tenant,  and  this  made  him  liable 
at  cDOiiaoD  law,  without  regard  to  the  jndftiuenU  Moi^n  v.  Varick,  8  Wend., 
m ;  Leland  v.  ToiMsy,  6  Hill,  328 ;  8  Wheaton,  BO ;  11  Man.,  669. 

i  3  Johns,  481. 
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tenant,  he  should  pay^  coets  on  the  retani  of  the  sheriff  tbak  noth- 
ing could  be  made  of  the  tenant. 

Less  than  this  would  not  give  the  plaintiff  full  and  complete 
indemnity  for  the  injuiy  to  his  rights.  The  measure  of  damage 
is  that  which  obtains  in  aasumpeit  for  ane  and  occupation.* 
"That,  in  our  judgment,  the  court  might  with  propriety  have 
instrncted  tlie  jary  that  justice  tr>  the  plaintiff  demanded  an  allow- 
ance of  interest  on  the  fair  annual  value  of  the  u«e  o/  the  premiaea, 
from  the  posaesNon  of  which  he  had  been  wrongfully  excluded." 

Mlto  D^enda  in  Action  of  Efectmatt. —  Whore  tfu  oomplainant 
demands  jwJffqund  for  immediaie  poasessioti,  if  the  land  is  actu- 
ally occupied,  the  occupant  thereof  must  be  made  the  defend- 
antf  If  not  so  occupied  the  action  must  be  brought  against  some 
person  exercising  acts  of  ownership  thereof,  or  claiming  title 
thereto,  or  an  interest  therein,  at  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  action. 

If  DO  one  lives  on  the  land,  and  a  servant  cultivates  for  his 
employer,  the  latter  is  the  one  to  sue.|  "  Ejectment  for  vacant 
premises  may  be  brought  against  one  exercising  acts  of  owner- 
ship  or  claiming  title ; "  "but  the  claim  muat  be  more  than  an 
idle  declaration  that  he  owns  the  land."g 

CSumge  of  Occupancy  Fending  Action, — Where  pending  the  ac- 
tion for  the  recovery  of  real  property,  all  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  defendant  in  the  premises  is,  by  operation  of  law,  trans- 
ferred to  another,  who  enters  into  and  holds  possession  thereof, 
the  original  cause  of  action  does  not  continue  against  the  succeed- 
ing occupant  and  cannot  be  substituted  as  a  party. || 

Statute  of  Limitalions. — When  the  statute  once  be^iuB  to  run 
no  subsequent  disability  will  arrest  its  operation.^  For  example, 
if  the  statute  b^ins  to  run  while  the  testator  or  devisor  b  living, 

•  Holmes  r.  Davk,  19  N.  Y.,  4S8.  f  Blin'B  AiiDolUed  Code,  J  1W2. 

X  BhoTer  *.  McGnw,  12  Wend.,  458. 

I  Bee  Taylor  «.  Crane,  19  How.,  358 ;  Banver  >.  Empie,  5  Hill,  48 ;  Lucas 
V.  Johoaon,  8  Barb.,  244 ;  Abee)  t.  Van  Gel'den,  36  S.  Y.,  513 ;  Fuagate  >. 
Herkimer  Hanufacluriag  Co.,  12  N.  Y.,  580 ;  HcQrc^^or  «.  Comalock,  16  Barb., 
427. 

II  Moale/e.  AlbBnjNarthB.K.  Co.,  14How.,7I■ 
^  Jackson  e.  Moore,  13  JoIidb.  (N.  Y.),  513;  Flemming  e.  Qriswold,  3  Hill, 

85;  Becker  v.  Vaa  Valkenburg,  29  Barb.,  318;  Bee  Hairia  «.  McOaverD,  M 
U.  S.  Bep.,  161. 
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his  death  and  the  desoeDt  of  the  land  to  the  devisee  will  not 
arrest  the  runotng  of  the  statute. 

The  Aetion  is  Loeal, — The  following  aotioca  most  generally 
be  tried  id  the  oouDty  io  which  the  subject-ntatter  of  the  suit  is 
situated,  or  some  part  of  it :  1.  For  the  recovery  of  real  property 
or  an  interest  therein,  or  for  injuries  to  the  same.  2.  For  parti- 
tion of  lands  or  real  estate.  3.  For  the  tbreclosure  of  a  mortgage 
OR  real  estate.  If,  bowever,8uob  real  estate  be  situated  in  difiei^ 
ent  counties,  then  in  either  county.*  The  codes  generally  follow 
the  common  Uw  in  r^;ard  to  the  Yome  in  actions  concerning 
real  property. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ACTION    FOB   1C£8NE   PBOFTTB   AJTD   DAHAGES. 

Mesne  Profits  in  EjedmenL — "The  mesne  or  intermediate 
profits  of  land  are  those  received  while  the  proper^  is  withheld 
from  its  rightful  occupant ;  and  when  he  recovers  possession  the 
tight  to  the  mesne  profits  follotro  bis  recovery."f 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  modem  action  of  gectment  was  de- 
rived from  the  writ  ejeelionejirma,  which  was  a  simple  writ  of 
trespass,  by  which  the  lessee  or  tenant  for  years  could  recover 
damages  consequent  upon  eviction  and  loss  of  poesessioo.  This 
was  the  exclusive  relief,  as  the  tenant  was  not  redored  to  the  pos- 
session. He  was  not  entitled  to  a  real  writ  for  such  a  precarious 
interest. 

It  is  readily  observed  that  in  case  of  the  total  insolvency  of 
dte  defendant  that  tJaa  remedy  was  inadequate,  and  this  grievance 
Kcessitatedjhe  importaot  innovation  of  allowing  the  tenant  to 
recover  the  unexpired  term  and  the  possession.     This  innovation 

*  Seethe  following  Mthoritiea:  Colonulo  Code,  i22;  C>).  Code,  J  13;  N. 
T.  Code,  i  123 ;  NHh'e  Ohio  Pl^  {  16, 17 ;  Or^oo  Code,  {  41  i  Iov>  Codc^ 
12715;  N.CCode.{SS. 

t  Sedwlck  on  Dunagw  (7tli  ed.),  v<d.  i.,  p.  260. 
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made  the  action  more  like  a  real  action,  and  the  principal  recov- 
ery under  the  early  action  became  a  mere  incident.  And  when 
the  fiction  aa  to  partiea  and  the  kaae  were  adopted,  the  damages 
became  merely  nomino/.'^ 

The  RigfUa  of  the  Oumer  of  the  Land.^The  successful  plaintiff 
in  the  action  of  ejectment  is  entitled:  Ist.  To  the  laud  for  which 
he  has  shown  title.  2d.  .To  the  mesne  profits  during  the  time 
the  real  defendant  held  possession.  3d.  To  damage  for  actual 
injury  to  the  land,  such  as  cutting  and  destroying  timber,  pull- 
ing down  fences,  and  destroying  growing  crops.  And  this  sum 
due  the  plaintiff  in  mesue  profits  and  damage  may  be  subject  to 
an  abatement,  recoupment,  or  dischai^e,  by  the  claim  of  the  de- 
fendant for  permanent  and  valuable  improvements  made  bona 
fide  and  before  gait  briyught. 

We  have  seen  the  remedy,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same 
through  the  writ  of  possession  to  obtain  the  land,  and  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  next  in  order,  after  the  plaintiff  is  placed  in 
possession,. are  those  pertaining  to  the  indemnity  to  the  plaintiff 
for  the  loss  of  the  possession,  and  of  the  defendant  for  valuable 
improvements  made  in  good  faith. 

Thisaction  for  mesne  profits  and  damage  cannot  be  maintained 
until  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  has  obtained  the  possession,  either 
under  the  process  of  the  court  or  by  a  peaceable  entry  by  himself 
after  the  recovery  in  ejectment. 

If  it  appeurs  that  the  plaintiff  is  out  of  possession,  the  action 
cannot  be  maintained,  the  action  being  founded  on  the  fiction  of 
law  that  the  disseisee  having  been  restored  to  the  possession  is 
presumed  to  have  occupied  during  the  period  of  disseisin.f 


*  Reevee'a  Hialoi?  of  Eng.  Lsw  (ed.  ISSO),  to),  it.,  p.  241.  On  this  point 
consult  Adams  od  Ejectment  (4lh  Am.  ed),  p.  444 ;  Steuni  on  Real  Actions, 
p.402-,  DavUti.  Dcpit,  25Min.,  446;  56  Mira.,  390. 

t  Truboe  V.  Miller,  4S  Conn,  347  {  Jackaon  e.  Loomis,  4  Cow.(N.  Y.),  168; 
Canon  v.  Smith,  1  Jones  N.  C.  Lair,  106 ;  Bockea  v.  Lansing,  74  N.  Y.,  437 ; 
Stancil  B.  CalTcrt,  63  N.  C,  616;  Murphey  ..  Giiion,  2  MurplT.  (N.  C),  238 ; 
Poston  V.  Henf}-,  11  Ire.  N.  C.  Law,  361 ;  Miller  t.  Melchor,  13  Ire.  Law  (N. 
C),  439.;  Nelson  e.  Allen,  1  Yerg.  (Tenn.l,  3B0. 

The  Snpreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  Standi  v.  Calvert.  63 
If.  C,  616,  held  that  the  party  relyicig  on  a  Judgment  in  (yectment  wis  com- 
pelled to  obtain  the  actual  poHsession  before  bringing  suit  for  mesne  proflta, 
anl  that  the  "  coafessiou  of  l«ue,<eutr7,  and  ouster,"  did  not  avoid  the  open- 
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Parties  Plamiiff, — Under  the  old  practice,  the  action  for  mesne 
pro6ts  was  brought  in  the  Dame  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff, 
and,  according  to  some  of  the  authorities,  in  the  name  of  the 
nominal  plaintifiT;  in  either  case,  it  was  regarded  as  the  suit  of  the 
lessor.* 

We  have  just  shown  that  the  plaintiff  must  actually  acqnire 
posfieesioD.  And,  whoever  can  recover  in  ejectment  can  sue  for 
mesne  profits  and  damage,  whether  it  be  a  crsfui  qae  trust,  or  mu- 
nidpa]  corporation,  or  other  person.  A  right  to  the  land  essen- 
tially implies  a  right  to  the  profits.  Lord  Coke  has  said :  "  What 
is  land  but  the  profits  thereof."! 

Under  the  general  practice,  now,  the  real  party  in  interest  is 
the  party  to  sue  in  all  cases. 

Fartia  Defendant — The  proper  and  necessary  party  defend- 
ant in  this  action  is  the  party  who  has  wrongfully  withheld  the 
possession  and  appropriated  the  profits,  9r  committed  the  damage. 
One  who  comes  into  possesflion  during  the  pendency  of  the  suit 
isbonnd  by  the  judgment,  and  liable  for  mesne  profits  for  the 
paiod  which  he  had  the  possession.}  The  action  will  lie  against 
infant  defendants,  though  never  in  possession  except  by  guar- 
ditn.g 

In  case  of  the  death  of  the  defendant  pending  an'  action  to 
recover  the  land,  and  his  heirs  are  made  parties,  their  liability  for 
mesne  profits  is  limited  to  the  rente  and  profits  during  the  period 
of  their  own  possession  after  his  death  ;  they  cannot  be  held  liable 
for  profite  which  they  never  received,  nor  can  the  tort  of  the  an- 
cestor be  predicated  of  the  beir.||  And  it  is  supposed  that  any  per- 
son may  be  sued  for  the  mesne  profits  who  connived  at  the  action 
of  the  tenant,  co-operated  with,  or  received  tJie  rente  from  the 

tiM  of  tfait  rule.  Id  thii  caae,  C  J.  Pearson  bid  rarewM  to  the  old  litigaoU, 
John  Den  and  Richaid  Fen,  aa  ihe  new  practice  (Code  of  18S8)  had  then  gone 
imoeSecL 

*  Den  V.  Langford,  Boab.  N.  C.  Law,  401 ;  Shadwick  v.  McDonald,  15  Oa., 
3K ;  Adams  on  fijectment  (4th  Am.  ed.),  p.  330 ;  Magteraon  v.  Hagan,  17  B. 
Mod.  (K7.),  325 ;  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  J  666. 

t  Co.  Lilt,  46;  Oreen  t.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.,  p.  76. 

t  Bndler  «.  McDaniel,  8  Jooe*  N.  C.  Law,  128 ;  Willinghara  v.  Long,  47 
01^640. 

1  Molton  e.  Mnmford's  Heira,  8  Hawka  N.  C,  488. 

I  Ckrcnder  «.  Sniitfa,  8  Iowa,  360;  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  \  658. 
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tenant  in  poaaession.  The  fact  that  the  tenant  has  paid  tJie  rent 
to  a  disseiaor  is  no  defence  to  the  claim  of  the  trae  owner  for  the 
profitB }  and  this  is  bo,  though  be  may  have  paid  the  same  in  good 
feith.* 

It  is  held  in  Tennessee  that  the  executor  could  not  maintain 
the  action  for  mesne  profits,  even  where  he  was  clotlied  by  the 
will  with  power  to  sell  lands  and  divide  the  proceeds,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  rents  and  profits  are  incident  to  the  ownership 
of  the  land,  and  the  remedy  belongs  exclusively  to  the  person 
having  title  to  the  land.^ 

In  \ew  York,  however,  it  was  held  that  where  one  from  whom 
land  had  been  wrongfully  taken  died  before  the  recovery  of  pos- 
session, that  the  claims  for  damage  and  rents  down  to  the  death 
of  the  party  went  to  the  executor,  and  became  a  part  of  the  per- 
sonal eetale.^ 

Sa^  Mr.  Tyler,  in  his  Treatise  on  ^eotment:  "  But  tfae  action 
for  mesne  profits  may  not  only  be  brought  against  the  original 
defendant  in  the  ejectment  suit,  but  it  may  be  maintained  sgaiost 
him  who  was  the  landlord  in  fact,  who  received  the  rents  and 
profits,  and  resisted  the  reoovery  in  the  ejectment  suit,  although 
he  was  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  and  did  not  take  upon  himself  the 
defence  thiereof  upon  tlie  record,  but  another  did,  as  landlord.  All 
persons  who  aid  in,  command,  or  procure  a  trespass,  are  them- 
selves deemed  in  law  to  be  trespassers,  whether  tbey  are  actually 
present  or  do  the  act  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  agents 
and  servants,  .  .  ^  .  .  Upon  this  reasoning  it  is  held  that  it  is 
competent  to  maintain  the  action  for  mesne  profits  against  any 
trespasser,  although  not  a  defendant  in  the  ejectment  suit.  If  tfae 
party  is  the  landlord  of  the  parties  in  possession  of  premises  re- 
covered, or  if  he  was  in  the  reception  of  the  rents  and  profits,  or 
he  resisted  the  plfllntiff's  title  and  possession,  and  co-operated  in 

*  48  Conn.,  347;  67  iHm.,  73;  SWheat.,  1;  3  Jonn  Law  N.  0,128;  8 
Wend.  (N.  Y.),  687. 

t  Brown  v.  McClond,  3  Heid.,  280. 

t  Hotehkin  I'.  Auburn,  etc.,  R.  a  Co.,  36  Bub.  (N.  Y.),  600. 

Where  the  leninl  a  Bued,  and  he  gtvM  notice  to  the  landlord,  the  Imtler  is 
preeumed  to  hare  usuioed  tfae  defence,  and  majr  be  aued  for  renti  uid  profits 
without  a  jodgment  againit  hltn  in  ^ectiaeat.  Vaa  Alitioe  v.  HcCart;,  51 
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d>e  ads  of  the  tenant  for  this  purpose,  be  is  liable  in  the  action 
for  mesne  profits  and  is  a  proper  defendant  in  the  action,"* 

And  this  is  the  doctrine  of  the  English  couriaf 

In  North  Carolina,  on  the  death  of  the  plaintiff,  the  executors 
were  held  entitled  to  the  mesne  profits  and  damages  for  waste  up 
to  the  date  of  the  death ;  while  those  which.accrued  subsequently 
went  to  tbe  heirs  and  devisecfi.^ 

Where  the  disseisor  diet>,  the  claim  may,  in  Eome  States,  where 
diere  is  no  statute,  be  asserted  against  tbe  personal  representatives.^ 

Under  tbe  earlier  procedure  tbe  claim  for  mesne  profits  being 
founded  iu  tort,  and  enforced  by  an  action  of  trespass,  died  with 
tbe  person  ;1|  but  this  has  been  changed  by  statutes  in  most,  if  not 
ill,  tbe  States.  By  these  statutes,  most  generally  on  the  death  of 
the  defendant,  tbe  right  to  the  mesne  profits  survives  against  the 
penonal  representative.^ 

The  PUadinffB — Joinder  of  Aetuma,  ele. — In  r^ard  to  the 
pleading  Mr.  Adams  says :  "  The  plaintiff  complains  in  it  of  bis 
Section  and  loss  of  possession ;  states  tbe  time  during  which  the 
defendant  (tbe  real  party)  held  the  land,  or  took  the  rents  and 
prdits,  and  prays  judgment  for  damages,"  etc.** 

Under  the  modern  practice  the  premises  should  be  described, 
the  time  stated  when  the  defendant  entered,  and  the  length  of 
time 'the  premises  were  wrongfully  possessed,  and  the  value  of 
the  mesne  profits ;  also  the  amount  of  damages  sustained. 

But,  as  the- practice  now  generally  adopted,  the  claim  for  rents 
and  damages  is  vnited  in  the  action  for  tbe  recovery  of  the  land.ff 

*  Trier  on  E;jectmeiit,  p.  842 ;  Chinw  v.  Reinicker,  11  Wheal.,  280. 

t  Hnnten.  Britu,  SCamp.  N.  P.  E.,  45S;  Doe  «.  Harlow,  12  Adolph.  and 
BL  IL,  40 ;  4  TaiinL  R.,  720. 

t  Tiag  >.  Little,  77  N.  C,  133.  See  Blight*.  Eving,  26  Penita.  SUt,  136. 
-  1  BbDd«i*.CraU:hfield,7Lea(Tenn.),618;  36  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  600. 

I  Bteanu  oa  Seal  Actioiu,  p.  404;  60  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  463;  Evans  v.  Welch, 
B  Alt.,  253. 

1  71  Penaa.  Stat.,  398;  63  Ala.,  250. 

**  Adam«  on  Eljectmeni,  446  (4  Am.  ed.).  In  Rhodes  «.  Cnitchfield,  7  Lea 
(tno.),  616,  it  waa  held  that  the  admluiBtralor  might  waiee  ihe  tort  and  rae  ei 
tmtnuU  lor  mcBne  profit!,  and  that  thU  nnriwt  to  the  penonal  lepresenlative. 
tt  Bed*.  A  Wait,  {650;  Eecht  r.  Coiquhoun,67  Md.,  563;  Harrell  c  Graj, 
12N*b,,643;  88  Penna.  Slat.,  319;  63Ind..32;  19  Cal.,  28;  24  Minn.,  110; 
Ountr  >.  Jonea,  84  Uiss.,  S05.  See  North  Carolina  Code,  Battle's  Revised, 
dL  17,  aec.  125,  aah-aec  $.    See,  also,  statnlw  of  the  other  Statea  in  regard  to 
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The  legislation  varies  in  the  different  States,  but  generally  it  is 
at  the  election  of  the  plaintiff*  to  join  the  claim  for  mesne  profits 
and  damages  with  the  action  for  the  land,  or  to  bring  another 
action  after  the  recovery  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  matter  about  which  judges  and  courts  differ  as  to  the 
propriety  of  joining  (hese  actions. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  submisaion  of  such  a 
multitude  of  issues  to  the  jury  tends  to  trouble  and  confusioo. 
Under  this  practice  the  following  issues  have  been  known  to  be 
submitted  to  the  jury  in  the  same  trial : 

1.  Has  the  plaintiff*  the  title  as  claimed  ? 

2.  Was  the  defendant  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  i 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  the  rents? 

4.  What  damage  has  the  plaiDtiff*  sustained? 

5.  How  long  has  the  defendant  held  possession  ? 

6.  What  are  the  value  of  the  permanent  improvements  made 
by  the  defendant? 

Now  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  all  these  questions  are  before 
the  jury  in  cases  where  the  plaintitf  claims  title,  rente,  and  dainagt, 
and  the  defendant  denies  possession  as  aJUged,  insists  on  alatide 
of  limilatioTK,  or  a  presumption,  and  claims  compensation  for 
improvemenla. 

And  the  issues  are  too  complicated.  The  clum  for  mesne 
profits  embraces  some  of  the  elements  of  an  equitable  accounting, 
while  the  defendant's  set-off  for  improvements  often  presents  iliffi- 
cult  questions  as  to  what  shall  be  considered  improvements.  Then 
the  question  of poASesnon  and  statute  of  limitations  present  usually 
a  complication  of  facts,  circumstances,  and  conflict  among  wit- 
nesses. On  this  point  it  has  been  well  said :  "  Juries  must  base 
their  verdicts  upon  their  memory  of  the  testimony  solely,  and 
ejectment  cases,  in  which  the  presentation  of  the  testimony  ex- 
tends through  several  days,  covering  complicated  transactions,  are 
quite  common.  The  questions  involved  in  the  trial  of  the  title 
are  often  very  intricate  and  diflicult,  and  constitute,  by  them- 
selves, all  that  the  jury  are  competent  to  retain  in  memory  and 
intelligibly  consider.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  for  the  jury  to  creditably  dischai^  their  duty  where  a 
series  of  important  isBues,  which  might  be  easily  separated,  are 
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nbmttted  tocher  in  a  body  for  their  consideration.  While  the 
practice  of  settling  both  the  disputed  title  and  the  question  of 
mesne  profits  and  improvements  in  a  single  action  is  convenient, 
yet  the  issues  should'be  separately  considered  by  the  jury ;  for, 
adde  rrom  the  embarrassments  incident  to  submitting  a  multitude 
of  issues,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  of  course,  renders  the  tes- 
timony, as  to  mesne  proHls  and  improvements,  valueless,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  production  of  the  testimony  on  that  branch  of 
the  case  is  entirely  uncertain  until  the  main  issue  is  determined."* 
The  simple  question  of  tiUe  and  projilg  would  not  tend  to  such 
great  confusion,  hut  it  must  be  understood  that  the  defeodant  is 
allowed  to  present  the  issues  favorable  to  his  view  of  the  proof, 
and  thus  we  often  have  complete  confusion. 

Then  the  declaration  or  complaint,  whether  joined  in  the  action 
for  title  or  not,  must  set  forth  the  claim  for  mesne  profits,  and 
also  for  damages ;  otherwise  no  judgment  can  be  had  for  either, 
althongh  the  plaintiff  may  recover.  Then  the  rerda  and  projiis 
do  not  form  a  part  of  the  damagta  for  withholding  the  property, 
but  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  cause  of  action.  Thus  in  a 
case  where  the  complaint  asked  for  a  recovery  of  the  land,  with 
damages  for  withholding,  and  no  statement  of  the  time  of  occu- 
pBtioD  and  claim  for  mesne  profits,  it  was  held  error  to  admit 
proof  of  the  same.f 

It  is  true  that  in  Massachnsetts  the  demandant,  in  a  writ  of 
entry,  is  entitled  to  recover  for  the  rents  and  profits,  although 
not  demanded.J  In  Maine,  however,  the  practice  is  directly  the 
opposite,  the  demandant  being  required  to  make  claim  for  dam- 
ages in  the  writ.§  ■ 

Strictly  speaking  the  action  for  mesne  profits  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  action  quare  dausum  Ji-egit,  and  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out proof  of  the  trespass.     It  differs  from  an  action  for  use  and 

•  Sedw.  &  Wait,  Trial  of  Title  to  Land,  J  631. 

t  I-«ned  t..  Hudwn,  57  N.  Y.,  151.  See  Candee  e.  Burte,  10  Hon.  (N.  Y.), 
350;  Cagger  e.  Lansing.  64  N.Y.,  417,  431;  Holmes  e.  DavU,  19  N.  Y.,  48^  ; 
Canniui  v.  Beam,  S8  Penna.  Slat.,  319  ;  Ringliouse  v.  Keener,  63  111..  230. 

A  judfrrnenl  for  damage  is  clearly  erroneous  whan  there  is  no  d>inia)[e  allef^ed 
b  tbecomplainl.  McKinle.w  v. Tiitlk,42 Cal., fi70 ;  Cannon  ti.  Davis,  33  Ark., 58. 

I  ProTidcDt  Institution  n.  Burnham,  1-J8  Uaas.,  4fid ;  StatiileB  of  Mass.,  134, 
\\  13,  14. 

I  Pierce  t.  Strickland,  2-5  Me.,  440 ;  86  He.,  440. 
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occupation  in  thia,  that  the  latter  is  fonnded  upon  a  promise, 
express  or  implied,*  while  the  former  Bpriogs  from  a  torUoug 
holding.  When  the  plaiDtiff  su^  for  use  and  oocupation  BtricUjr, 
he  must  prove  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  some 
ezpren  or  implied  agreement  between  the  parties-f  An  implied 
promise  to  pay  rent  could  never  arise  oat  n{  &hogtiietortioua hold- 
ing of  the  defendant,  claiming  in  his  own  right  or  under  some 
other  than  the  plaintiff's  titled  Notwithstanding  thece  clear  dis- 
tinctions lietween  tregpaas  and  an  action  for  use  and  occupation, 
the  authorities  by  a  preponderance  indicate  that  the  action  has 
now  acquired  the  characteristios  of  an  action  ex  contradu,  rather 
than  those  of  a  pure  tort.  The  decisions  di^r  somewhat  Thns, 
in  Illinoia  it  is  treated  as  an  action  of  assumpsitg  In  New 
York  it  is  practically  an  action  for  use  and  oocupation.||  Iii 
Pennsylvania  it  is  treated  in  reality  as  an  action  for  use  and 
oocupation,  and  considered  as  a  matter  for  account  under  the 
evidence-^ 

In  the  case  of  Camp  v.  Homeeley,  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  considered  the  at^ion  for  mesne  profits  was  substantinlly 
acontiauatioD  of  the  action  of  ejectrntnt  fur  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering the  actual  damages,  and,  therefore,  whenever  a  person  was 
allowe<l  to  maintuin  ejectment  he  could  have  trespass  to  complete 
his  remedy.** 

"  The  action  for  mesne  profits,  though  in  form  an  actjon  of 
trespass,  yet  in  effect  it  is  to  recover  the  pent  "ft 

Then  it  is  treated  as  an  equitable  suit,  in  which  every  equitable 

•  Goddard  B.  Hall,  86  Mb.,  879.     , 

t  Sedw.  &  Wnit,  {  633  j  De  Young  v.  Buchanan,  10  Q.  &  J.  (Md.),  149 ;  13 
Johna.(N.  Y.),  4S9;  2eMu<s..94. 

J  Sinnard  v.  McBride,  3  Ohio,  264;  Harkw  v.  Wbitaka,  5  Watta  (Penn.), 
474;  65  Me.,  679. 

J  Ringhouae  v.  Keener,  S3  III.,  230. 

II  Vanderroort  f.  Qould,  36  N.  Y.,  639.  The  opinion  in  TliampaoDv.  Bower, 
60  Barb.,  463,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  action  is  diacuBsed.  In  the  caae  of 
Vandevoorl  v.  Gould,  mpra,  Mtaretl  waa  allowed  on  ihe  amount  found  to  be  due 
hj  waj  of  mesne  profits. 

1  Blithe  e.  Ewing,  26  Penn.  St.,  136. 

•*  Campv.  Homeale^,  11  Ire.  (N.  C.)  Law,  211.    Ree  in  accord  Bradlej  «. 
McDaniel,  3  Jones  (N.  C.)  Law,  128 ;  Miller  *.  Melcbor,  13  Ire.  (N.  C.)  Law, 
439 ;  48  Conn.,  347 ;  1  Md.,  65. 
Xt  TiUeraon  t.  VeraoD,  3  Tenn.  R,  839-^7. 
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drfence  may  be  set  up,  this  feature  of  the  action  beiiifr  borrowed 
ftnm  the  chancerj^  practice  od  bilk  to  account.*  Chancellor 
Kent  mid :  "  The  action  for  mesne  profits  is  a  liberal  and  equit- 
able action  and  will  allow  of  every  kind  of  equitable  derei]ce."t 

(h4en(mtg. — The  auocessfiil  co-lenant  must  take  poeseaeion  in  a 
reaaonable  time  after  the  recovery  in  ejectment.  In  one  case  a 
moDfli  waa  considered  reasonable  time,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
allowed  to  recover  mesne  profits  from  the  date  of  the  demise  to 
one  month  after  judgment.:|;  It  is  said  that  if  there  is  no  proof 
of  an  ouster,  except  a  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  title  and  right  of 
eotry  in  the  answer,  the  plaintiff  in  ^eotment  can  recover  dam- 
ag«  only  from  the  date  of  the  institntion  of  the  8uit.§ 

The  tenant  is  not  charged  with  rent  paid  in  permanent  im- 
provements on  the  land,  such  as  clearing,  fencing,  etc.|| 

For  ttJiat  Periods  Mesne  Projiie  are  Beeoverable. — Danu^ea 
and  mesne  profits  can  only  be  computed  from  the  time  when  the 
title  was  cast  apon  the  plaintiff,  or  the  time  when  bb  right  of 
poaseseion  accrued. 

An  execution  parchaser  is  only  entitled  to  judgment  for  mesne 
[ffofitB  from  the  date  of  the  sh^iff's  deed.^ 

The  defendant  will  not  be  held  liable  for  mesne  profits  taken 
prior  to  his  own  entry,  by  those  under  whom  he  claims,**  but  can 
only  be  chained  for  the  rents  and  profits  accruing  during  the  time 
be  waa  actually  in  possession  of  the  disputed  land  in  the  character 
of  a  disseisor. 

If  the  defendant  claims  for  improvements  made  by  those  under 
whom  he  holds,  then  he  will  be  liable  for  mesne  profits,  and 
they  should  be  deducted  from  the  improvement8.tt 

In  Georgia  it  is  held  that  when,  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  a 

•  S2  Penn.  St.,  102;  67  Miia.,  73;  2  Johns  Cm.  (N.  Y.),438;  6  Watts  (Penn,). 
457. 

t  Mormy  o.  Oon»ernenr,  2  Johns  Ca«.  (N.  Y.).  442 ;  see  JBckson  e.  Loomis, 
4  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  168.  Ae  to  the  view  taken  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Butes  ■■  lo  the  sctioa  for  mesne  profits,  see  New  Orleans  v.  Osinea,  15  Wall., 
624.    See  kIbo  Avent  v.  Herd,  3  Head.  (Teno.),  459. 

t  Hare  v.  Fury,  3  Yeates  I  Penn.),  13.        {  Miller  e.  Myers  46  Cal.,  636. 

i  Walker  e.  Humbert,  65  Penn.  St,  407;  Keed  e.  Jones,  8- Wins.,  421,  464. 

1  aark  1.  Byrean,  14  Cal.,  634. 

**  Gardner  v.  Oranpia,  67  Oa.,  639 ;  Jackson  v.  Dyer,  31  Ark.,  334. 
tt  Gardoer  s.  Grannis,  67  Ga.,  639. 
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third  person  goes  into  posseesioD  after  the  commencement  of  the 
suit,  and  such  third  person  is  mode  a  party  derendant,  tlie  date 
of  the  commencement  of  the  ori|i;inal  suit  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  suit  against  such  new  party) 
and  he  is  liable  for  mesne  profitB  from  that  date.* 

The  usual  plea  of  the  defendant  is  the  general  issne  or  not 
guilty,  and  if  the  plaintiff  declare  against  the  defendant  far  hiesne 
profits  for  a  period  longer  than  is  allowed  by  the  statute  of  limi- 
tatiohti,  the  defendant  having  pleaded  the  statute  may  protect  him- 
aelf  to  that  extent 

If  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  recover  the  mesne  profits  which 
accrued  antecedently  to  the  day  of  the  demise  in  the  declara- 
tion in  the  ejectment,  he  must  ]>roduce  the  regular  proof  of  the 
title,  as  the  judgment  in  ejectment  ia  not  admissible  to  prove 
title  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  demise.  The  recovery  in  eject- 
ment binds  parties  and  privies.  The  judgment  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  the  action  for  mesne  profits  against  the  tenant  in  posses- 
sion, when  he  has  been  duly  served  with  notice  in  ejectment, 
whether  he  appears  and  takes  upon  liimself  the  defence,  or  suffers 
judgment  by  default  to  go  against  tlie  casual  ejector.  It  is  well 
settled  that  the  defendant  in  the  action  for  mesne  profits  will 
not  be  [)ermitted  to  set  np  any  defence  which  would  have  been  a 
bar  to  the  action  of  ejectment. ,  This  he  cannot  do,  though  he 
may  have  a  better  title  than  the  plaiotiff.f  But  the  rule  is  other- 
wise when  the  action  is  brought  against  third  persons,  that  is, 
persons  who  are  neither  parties  nor  privies  to  the  record.  In  such 
case  thejudgment  in  ejectment  is  not  conclusive,  and  the  defend- 
ant may  controvert  the  plaintiff's  title  at  large.j: 

*  Willingham  v.  Long,  47  On^  640.  It  ia  no!  like  Ihe  case  ot  makini;;  a  new 
tenor  after  tlie  suit  has  begiia,  for  in  this  caxe  tlie  Blalule  runs  agninxt  him, 
and  as  to  the  new  parly  it  is  anew  »ui[;  until  A< brings  his  suit  oris  brought  in 
no  reciiver*  can  be  had  on  his  title.    47  Oa.,  540,  eupra. 

t  Tyler  on  Ejectment,  p.  844,  B45 ;  Benson  o.  Mabidori;  2  Johns.  K.,  369  ; 
Jackson  t.  Randall,  11  Johns.  R.,  4a^). 

i  Tyler  on  ^jeclment,  p.  845.  Perhaps  the  record  in  ejectment  is  not  even 
Ofdminible  as  evidence  Bgainst  strangers.     Inland  v.  Tuiisey,  6  Hill's  R.,  32S. 

Siicb  record  ix  no  evidence  against  any  one  other  tlinn  llie  defendanlH  named 
therein,  or  persons  claiming  under  them  by  title  accruing  after  the  ci 
roent  of  the  ejectment  suit.    The  fact  that  peivons  who  are  not  parliei 
^ectment  «iiit  iindertnke  the  defence  of  such  suit  and  fail  therein,  will  n 
uiah  tlie  slightest  evidence  of  Ihe  plaintiff's  title  or  posecsaion  in  an 
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Eovever,  it  would  seem  that  the  plaintiff  could  use  the  record 
in  gectment  in  all  cases  to  prove  possession.  This  he  could  do 
br  sufficieut  evidence  in  pats,  and  if  the  possesion  has  been  ob- 
tained under  judgment  of  law,  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to  show 
it ;  but  not  to  prove  title,  as  against  a  Etranger  who  is  not  estopped 
1^  the  judgment. 

The  statute  of  limitations  as  to  mesne  profits  do  not  begin  to 
nn  until  a  recovery  is  had  in  ejectment.* 

But  in  a  very  recent  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennei^see, 
Judge  McFarland  delivering  the  opinion,  holds  that  the  personal 
representative  of  the  plaintiff  in  ejectment  might  waive  the  toH, 
and  sue  upon  the  promise  implied  in  law  to  pay  the  value,  in 
which  the  statute  of  six  years  would  bar,  for  the  reason  that,  if 
&e  tort  is  waived,  and  the  suit  is  upon  an  implied  promise,  the 
sction  mold  be  brought  as  well  before  the  judgment  in  ejectment 
as  afterward,  and  therefore  if  six  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
peiBonal  representative  should  sue  the  statute  was  a  complete  bar.f 
The  right  of  the  successful  party  to  recover  rents  and  profits  and 
damages  is  usually  limited  to  six  years  in  this  country. 

Perhaps  the  modem  statutes  giving  the  option  tn  the  plaintiff 
to  join  the  claim  for  mesne  profits  with  the  action  for  the  land 
does  not  aSect  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  right  of  action  still 
being  deemed  to  exist  in  law  at  the  termination  of  the  trial  of 
the  title.  The  rule  may  be  different  in  Geoi^ia,  where  no  sub- 
sequent action  to  recover  mesne  profits  is  allowe<1 ;  the  claim  is 
required  to  be  joined  with  the  action  for  the  land.  Under  the 
practice  in  Georgia  it  has  been  held,  that  if  part  of  the  claim  for 
mesne  profits  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  the  statute 
to  be  availed  of  must  be  pleadod.J 

MguiM  such  pereOD  for  mesne  profilB.  Such  peracm  may  now  denj  the  title. 
Ainslie  (.  Mayor  of  New  York,  1  Bark  R.,  158;  Poslon  t-.  Henry,  11  Ire.  (N. 
C-l,  301.  A  judgment  against  the  wife  is  no  evidence  in  an  aclion  for  meene 
profite  Rgiinst  hiuband  and  -wife.    Dern  e.  White,  7  Term.  R.,  112. 

•  Aranir.Hord,  3Heod.  (Tenn.).418;  Murphy  t.Guion.EMurph.  (N.C),238. 

t  Rhode*  V.  Crntchfield,  7  Lea  (Tenn.),  518. 

Where  no  etatule  n[  limilations  exkslH  the  p)aiatiif  can  recover  from  the  tinie 
the  right  of  the  plainlifT  accnied.  Thus  in  New  Orleans  e.  Gainer,  16  Wall., 
t24,  on  accounting  supp  lenient  a  ry  to  a  decree  in  equity  ths  profita  for  OAeeo 
TMn  with  inumt  were  awarded. 

I  tiirdDcr  B.  Qmnnia,  57  Ga.,  539.  See  en  the  aubject  of  mesne  profita, 
WiliiughwD  e.  Lontt,  47  Ga.,  MO. 
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In  New  York  the  statute  did  not  say  when  the  sis  years  xhould 
begin,  or  when  th«7  should  end ;  but  in  the  case  of  Budd  r>. 
Walker,*  it  was  held  that  the  six  years'  limitation  was  next  before 
and  up  to  the  filing  of  the  suggestion  for  mesne  profits. 

The  judgment  in  ejectment  is  not  ooncliisiv%  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  defendant  has  occupied  the  premises.  This  is  not  an 
issue  in  the  ejectment,  hence  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  must  prove 
the  length  of  time  and  the  value  of  the  rents  and  profits  and  the 


Measure  o/  Damngea. — It  seems  that  the  rule  as  to  damages  in 
an  action  of  ejectment  was  very  uncertain  at  common  law.  Mr. 
Adamef  says :  "  The  jury  are  not  confined  in  their  verdict  to  the 
mere  rmi  of  the  premises,  although  the  action  is  said  to  be 
brought  to  reoover  the  rente  and  projits  of  the  estate,  but  may 
give  snch  extra  damages  as  they  may  think  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances  of  ihe  case  may  demand."  This  view  of  Mr.  Adams 
has  been  adopted  in  many  cases,  as  cited.  This  idea  is  based 
upon  the  analogy  of  this  action  to  actions  of  assault,  libel,  or 
slander,  or  actions  of  pure  tort,  in  which  evidence  of  aggravation 
is  admitted,  and  juries  sometimes  are  sustained  in  giving  exem- 
plary damages,  or  smart  money.  But  in  the  action  for  mesne 
profits,  the  property  may  have  been  held  in  good  feith,  the  alle- 
gations of  force,  etc.,  are  purely  fictitious,  and  the  rule  should 
not  be  tolerated  on  such  facts  that  the  jury  should  give  any  dam- 
ages beyond  the  actual  income.  And  the  general  holding  of  the 
authorities  now  is,  that  the  claim  is  limited  to  driei  oompensalion, 
and  not  sul^cct  to  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  jury. J 

Damages  may  be  assessed  up  to  the  day  of  trial,  upon  the 

»  Budd  V.  Walker,  9  Barb.,  493.  In  the  old  Action  for  meaoe  profits  in  New 
York  the  tix  years'  limitation  were  tlioee  next  preceding  the  commencement  or 
the  action  for  me^ne  profits.    Budd  v.  Walker,  nt;?ra. 

t  Adnma  Eject,  4S9.  And  such  was  the  doctrine  in  tlie  ca«e»,  Qoodtitle  v. 
Tombg,3  Wila.,  118;  2  Doug.,  684;  Dewey  e.  Osborn,  4  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  329;  3 
Port.  ( A]a.},,382.  But  the  later  caaea  aa  will  appear  limit  the  rule  to  a  bare 
eompeiuaftott. 

t  Sedgwick  on  Damages  (Tth  ed.),  voL  i.,  p.  260;  Hannah  tr.  Phillipa,  1 
Grant  (Penn.),  253;  Alexander  e.  Ilerr,  11  Penn.  St.,  537  ;  82  Penn.  St.,  107  ; 
Cutter  tr.  Waddington,  33  Mo.,  269-286;  Averett  v.  Brady,  20  Gs.,  823 ;  Phillipe 
ET.,Tot.iv.,  p.310;  Boiling  v.  LeiHoer,  26  GruU.  (Va.),  36-58;  Sedw.&Wsit, 
Trial  of  TillM,  J  6CS. 
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principle  that  interest  is  recovered  on  a  money  demand  to  that 
time.  The  profits  are  the  incident  of  the  cause  of  action  *  The 
lecoveiy  of  the  nominal  damage  in  the  ejectment  suit  la  no  bar, 
aa  this  is  simply  to  authorize  a  Judgment  for  costs  and  to  estab- 
lish titles.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  rule  of  damages  in  New 
York  in  the  action  for  mesoe  profits  is  fixed  aa  that  which  pre- 
Tiilfl  in  aa  action  of  assumpsit  for  use  and  occupation,  and  the 
compensation  is  adjusted  upon  the  idea  of  an  implied  contract 
rather  than  for^.f 

Inieregt  AUaued. — In  the  case  of  Vandevoort  t>.  Gould,  supra, 
it  was  held  that  the  inlerest  might  be  allowed ;  that  the  inquiry 
is,  what  the  premises  were  reasonably  worth  annually,  with  the 
inlerest  to  the  time  of  the  trial.^ 

Gotta, — The  costs  of  the  action  of  ejectment  if  not  recovered 
may  be  proven  in  the  action  for  mesne  profits  and  included  in 
the  judgment  in  thataction.g 

It  was  held  in  some  of  the  cases  that  in  this  action  the  plain- 
tiS*  could  recover  all  his  necessary  expenses,  including  counsel 
fees,  etc ;  each  was  the  holding  in  New  Jersey,  in  the  case  of 
Bean  v.  Chubb.||  But  in  White  v.  Clack  it  was  held  in  Ten- 
nessee that  soch  "  l^;al  and  proper  costs,"  taxed  in  the  action  of 
ejectment,  did  not  include  counsel  feee.^ 

In  case  of  &  ferry,  aavhmiU,  etc.,  which  may  sometimes  be  re- 
covered with  the  land,  the  receipts  of  the  ferry,  deducting  the 
eipeneet  of  fitting  op  and  running  it ;  and  in  case  of  the  saw- 
mill, whatever  would  be  the  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant, 


•  Rhodes  «.  Crachfield,  7  Lea  {Tonn.),  518;  Whissenhiint  v.  Joiwe.  78  N. 
C  361 ;  36  Wina.,  333 ;  S7  Mis*.,  31 ;  New  Orleaiu  v.  QaiDea,  15  Wall.,  624 ; 
31Ckl.,487;  63  111.,  230. 

t  Low  «.  Pnrdj,  2  Lang.,  422;  Vandevoort  v.  Gould,  36  N.  Y.,  639-647. 

t  Vandevoort  o.  Gould,  tnpra;  61  N.  Y.,  382;  New  Orleans  v.  Gaines, 
mpra;  46  N.  Y^  361 ;  26  Gratt.  (Vs.),  36;  Jackson  r.  Wood,  24  Wend.  (N. 
Y.),443;  S8  Peon.  St.,  78;  19  0a.,497;  14  Ohio,  118;  52  Miss.,  145;  36  Vt., 
110;  33  Ho.,  269.  As  to  whea  interest  will  not  be  allowed  on  rents,  see  Allen 
>.  Smith,  63  Mo.,  103. 

1  White  «.  Claclt,  2  Swan  (Tenn.),  230. 

1  Denn  v.  Cbabb.'Coxe  (N.  J.),  468. 

T  White  p.  CUck,  2  Swann,  230 ;  tn  oeranf,  AsUd  v.  Parkin,  3  Butt,  665 ; 
Sedw  A  Wait,  and  cases  cited,  i  6T9 ;  Brooke  v.  Bridges,  7  B.  Hon.  R.,  404  ; 
Tjkr  Ejects  p.  849. 
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is  meeoe  profits  as  between  the  parties  in  ejectment,*  While 
ejectment  will  not  lie  for  a  right  or  privilege  which  is  a  mere 
incorporeal  hereditament,  yet  when  ejectment  is  brought  for 
lands,  the  rights  and  privil^es  appurtenant  to  the  lands  may  be 
recovered  therewith.f  ' 

Damagetfor  Wade  and  Tregpaas. — It  is  well  settled  that  the 
claim  for  damageB,X  such  as  cutting  down  timber  and  waste  gen- 
erally, may  be  included  in  the  same  action  for  the  "rents  and 
proGts,"  but  must  be  accounted  for  and  demanded  specifically  in 
the  complaint  or  declaration,§  Under  this  rule,  a  recovery  for 
mesne  profits  is  a  bar  to  trespass  qaare  daugum  frfgU..\\ 

In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  the  courts  have  held  differently,  not 
allowing  the  claim  for  vxide  and  damage  to  be  joined  in  the  action 
for  mesne  profits.^  The  plaintiff  may  bring  trespass  quare  dau- 
sum  fregit  against  the  defendant  for  an  injury  done  to  the  free- 
hold intermediate  between  the  verdict  and  the  execution  of  the 
writ  of  possession.** 

Income  from  ImprovemeiUe. — A  very  nice  question  has  been 
presented  in  the  case  of  the  defendant  who  has  occupied  the  land 
in  good  faith,  under  a  color  of  title,  perhaps,  and  made  valnable 
improvements,  by  which  the  rental  value  of  the  lan(^  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  whether  he  shall  be  charged  with  increase  of 
rents  and  profits  of  the  land  resuldng  from  the  improvements. 
The  great  weight  of  authorify  is  opposed  to  the  allowance  of  the 

•  MorrU  b.  Tinker,  60  Ga.,  466 ;  20  Oa.,  523 ;  Dunlap  v.  Yoskam,  18  Texas, 
582. 

t  Crocker  v.  Folhergill,  2  B.  A  Aid.,  652-661 ;  Taylor  «.  Gladwin,  40  Mich., 
232;  Sedw.  &  Wait,  i  102- 

t  The  plaintiff  cannot  recover  judgment  Tor  mesne  profits,  and  then  bring 
another  action  for  damagt  to  the  inheritance.  If,  however,  the  plainiiff  in  the 
first  action  irae  the  ovner  of  a  particular  estate,  t.  e.,  tenant  for  life  or  years, 
he  can  only  recover  for  injury  to  the  p<>8«e8eioii ;  hut  the  owner  of  the  inheri- 
tance might  sue  for  the  wtwtc  and  danrnge  to  the  Inheritance. 

t  Emrich  ti.  Ireland,  55  Misa.,  3S0 ;  31  Penn.  St.,  456 ;  2  Boot  (Conn.),  224 ; 
Lee  V.  Bowman,  55  Mo..  400 ;  57  Miss.,  73 ;  Lippetl  v.  Kelley,  46  Vt.,  618 ; 
Whitledge  «.  Wail.  Sneed  (Ky.),  335. 

II  Cunninghamt..  Morris,  19  Ga.,  583;  8  Wend.  (N.Y.),587;  91  Penn.  St, 
604. 

f  BottorffD.  Wise,53Ind.,32;  27Ind.,4-3:  Pacqiiette r. Pickness,  19  WU., 
219. 
*•  8edw.&  Wait,  {669;  4  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  329;  9  Port.  (Ala.),  349. 
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inavoMtdreaia  resulting  from  the  improvemeDte  thus  made.*  In 
Missiesippi  it  was  held  tliat  under  the  statute  the  plaistifF  was 
entitled  to  the  increased  rent.t 

RtUa  ae  bo  Ore  and  Mines. — Say  Sedw.  &  Wait :  "  In  Edge 
V.  Kille,^  it  appeared  that  the  defendaiitB  were  bona  fide  occu- 
paotn  undw  color  of  title,  and  had  expended  lar^  sums  of  money 
in  developing  the  mines  upon  the  property,  and  making  'perma- 
nent  improvements  of  great  value.  It  was  held  that  they  ehould 
be  charged  only  with  the  value  in  place  of  the  ore  removed.§ 
The  court  said,  that '  ore  leave,  or  the  right  to  dig  and  take  ore, 
can  have  nn  geuenil  market  value.'  The  value  of  ore  in  place 
is  to  be  ascertained  by  deducting  the  costs  of  mining,  cleansing, 
and  delivering  the  ore  in  market  from  its  market  value  when 
delivered,  the  difTerence  being  its  value  in  place."|t 

Meme  ProjU*  in  Equity. — When  the  court  of  equity  renders  a 
decree  declaring  the  poseeesor  of  the  land  a  trustee,  or  the  widow 
who  has  dower  assigned  after  being  kept  out  for  a  time,  or  a 
decree  of  reetoration  of  the  poeseseion  of  lands,  the  possession  of 
which  had  been  obtained  by  fraud,  and  in  other  instances,  the  court 
having  the  parties  before  them  and  to  do  complete  justice,  will 
order  an  account  for  rents  and  profits.  1[ 

'  Abatement. — At  common  law  al  1  personal  actions  died  with  the 
peraon,  specially  actions  founded  in  loii.  The  action  for  mesne 
profits  in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulations  being  in  the  nature 
of  a  tort,  dies  with  the  party  and  the  suit  abates. 

But  as  has  been  stated,  perhaps  almost  all  the  States  provide 

■  Nixon  «.  Porter,  SS  Mies.,  401 ;  IS  lod.,  392;  3  Bland  (Md.),  6&1-6S1 ;  4 
Lilt.  IK7.),  347-371;  4  Cow.  (N.Y.),  wpm,  188;  30  Wis.,  308;  56Mlsa.,  352; 
4S  Iowa,  4GQ  ;  44  Tex.,  570.  ll  wss  said  in  Kentuckj  if  (he  bona  fide  occupant 
•boald  be  allowed  prime  coeta  for  bia  ioprOTemeiiU,  Iben  lie  should  paj  the 
inoiased  income  from  the  time  of  makiog  them.  Bell  v.  Boinett,  2  J.  J.  Marsh 
(Kl-).  617. 

t  Miller  s.  iDgram,  66  Mint,  510.  t  Edge  v.  Eille,  84  Peon.  St,  333. 

{  Haidie  e.  Young,  53  Penn.  Sl,  176 ;  41  Penn.  8I.,  2»I. 

I  Clowsern.  Joplin  MiningCo.,  4  E>illon'sC.C.,469|Dot«);  Coleman's  Ap- 
ped,  BZ  Penn.  St.,  278 ;  Bortoii  C^»l  Co.  t>.  Coz,  39  Hd.,  1  ;  Sedw.  &  Wait, 
1677. 

I  GrMD  I.  Biddle,  8  Wheat,  1 ;  Moddoch's  Chancer?,  vol.  i.,  p.  73;  9  Flor- 
ida, 340 ;  Bum  v.  Perrj,  1  Lea  (Tenn.),  37 ;  Hill  v.  Cooper,  8  Oregon,  254 ; 
Clu^  fr.  Tompkins,  1  S.  C.  (N.  8.),  119 ;  1  A.  K.  Marsh  (Kj.),  1.  See  the 
bowas  cue  of  Sew  Orleans  v.  Qsines,  on  Ihia  point,  15  Wall.,  624. 
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DOW  that  an  action  of  ejectment  Bhall  not  abate  on  the  death  of 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

Under  the  fictitious  ejectment  the  action  did  not  abate  hy  the 
death  of  the  lessor,  but  it  was  usual  to  make  the  heire  party 
plaintiff  in  order  to  hold  them  liable  for  costs.  In  Molton  v. 
Munford's  Administrators,*  an  act  of  this  kind  was  cunstraed  by 
the  courts  of  North  Carolina  in  1825.  Two  (Questions  arose  for 
the  first  time  in  the  State  in  that  case :  First.  Where  a  suit  can 
be  revived  against  a  personal  representative,  can  the  suit  be 
brought  originally  ?  Second.  Where  the  defendant  dies,  pend- 
ing ejectment,  and  the  heirs  are  made  party  defendants  and  judg- 
ment had  against  them,  is  the  Judgment  conclusive  against  the 
administrator  of  the  first  defendant,  who  had  been  sued  for  the 
mesne  profits  accrued  before  the  death  of  tlie  original  defendant  ? 
The  court  held,  first,  that  the  administrator  could  be  sued  in  the 
original  action  for  mesne  profits  and  damage  which  accrued  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  defendant.  That  such  was  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  act,  allowing  a  revivor  in  actiono  founded  in  tort, 
and  that  under  this  act  the  administrator  could  be  sued  originally 
for  the  conversion  of  personal  property  by  the  intestate. 

The  court  held,  secondly,  that  the  judgment  agaiiMt  the  heirs 
was  conclusive  on  the  administrator  in  the  action  for  mesne  profits 
against  him.  The  heire  of  Munford  being  permitted  to  defend 
through  their  guardian,  were  held  liable  for  the  mesne  profits 
only  for  the  time  the  guardian  received  the  same,  as  they  could 
not  be  chargeable  with  the  tort  of  the  ancestor.  So  the  plaintiff 
recovered  the  mesne  profits  from  the  administrator  of  the  original 
defendant  up.  to  the  death,  then  in  another  action  the  plaintiff 
recovered  the  mesne  profits  against  the  heirs,  although  minors, 
the  guardian  having  actually  been  in  possession  and  received  the 
profits,  t 

In  King  v.  Little^  the  court  of  North  Carolina  held,  that 
where  husband  and  wife  bring  ejectment  for  the  wife's  land,  and 
on  the  husband's  death  pending  tlie  suit,  the  action  survives  to 
the  wife,  and  that  on  the  death  of  the  wife  the  action  for  mesne 
profits  survives  to  her,  and  the  same  may  he  recovered  by  her 

*  Molton  «.  Munford'i  Admr.,  8  Hawkn  (N.  C),  490. 
t  Molton  V.  MiiDford's  EI«ir>,  3  Hawks  (N.  C),  3S3. 
t  King  ■.  Uttle,  77  N.  C,  138. 
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executor  to  the  tiaie  of  her  death ;  but  that  the  rents  and  proSts 
accrued  after  her  death  went  to  the  heir  and  devisee,  who  must 
«ie  for  the  same.  It  was  said  io  this  case  by  Judge  Byoum, 
without  citiog  authority,  that  the  statute  of  limitations  did  not 
apply  to  the  action  for  mesne  profits.  Whether  that  is  the  con- 
etruction  of  the  limitation  acts  of  that  State,  query  f 


CHAPTER    rV. 


IMPROVEMENTS, 


IJsDEE  the  strict  rules  of  the  common  law  the  occupant  of 
land  could  not  charge  the  rightful  owner  with  the  labor  and  ex- 
penses fur  improvements. 

And  this  is  upon  the  theory  that  the  owner  of  the  land  was 
under  no  et^uitable  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  for  improvements 
made  without  his  authority  and  which  was  the  tort  of  the  wrong- 
ful occupant,  the  elFect  being  to  make  a  man  a  debtor  against 
his  will.  Thus  it  was  said,  in  the  case  of  Townsend  v.  Shipp'e 
Heirs:*  "  If  owners  could  not  have  the  exclusive  use  and  control 
of  real  estate,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  others,  by  taking  pos- 
session without  permission  and  making  larger  improvements,  to 
acquire  a  property  in  the  soil.  It  would  be  manifestly  repugnant 
to  the  first  principles  of  property,  of  society,  and  of  free  govern- 
ment, that  any  person  should  pay  for  work  and  labor  done  with- 
out his  consent."  Again,  it  is  said  by  an  elementary  writer, 
Wing  reference  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law:  "In  regard  to 
improvements  made  on  land  while  out  of  the  possession  of  the  right- 
ful owner,  the  general  principle  of  the  English  law,  as  well  as  our 
ovn,  is  that  the  owner  recovers  his  land  in  ejectment,  without 
beiug  Rubject  to  the  condition  of  paying  for  improvements  which 

*  Towiwend  V.  Shipp**  Heira,  Cooke  (Tenn.).  £93 ;  see,  also,  Fresr  e.  Har- 
dfoboiKh,  5  Jolina.  (N.  Y.),  271 ;  Billings  e.  Hall,  7  Cal.,  1,  and  the  aothorities 
eiUd ;  31  Wis.,  495 ;  Foid  v.  HoltOD,  5  Cal.,  319. 
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may  have  been  made  upon  it  hy  any  intruder,  or  occupant  with- 
out title.  The  improvements  are  considered  as  annexed  to  the 
freehold,  and  pass  with  the  recovery.  Every  possessor  makes 
such  improvements  at  his  peril,  and  whether  acting  on  an  honest 
belief  in  his  title,  or  without  oolor  of  right,  the  party  who  is  nunted 
loses  all  benefit  of  his  expenditures."*  Another  writer  repeats, 
in  general  terms,  the  same  view  of  the  common  law:  "Theim- 
provements  may  be  valuable,  but  they  may  be  quite  unsuited  to 
the  use  which  the  plaintiff  intends  to  make  of  his  land.  Even 
if  they  are  such  as  he  would  have  wished  to  make,  they  may  also 
be  such  as  he  could  not  have  aflbrded  to  make.  To  compel  him 
to  pay  for  them,  or  to  allow  for  them  in  damages,  which  is  all  the 
same,  is  quite  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  lay  out  money  in  any 
other  investment  for  a  man,  and  then  compel  him  to  adopt 
nolens  toleng."'f 

These  extracts  and  references  are  ^ven  more  to  show  what  the 
law  has  been,  than  what  it  is  now;  for  by  the  aid  of  legislative 
enactments,  and  the  disposition  of  the  courts  to  adopt  the  law  to 
the  situation  of  American  land  titles,  the  law  is  very  different 
from  that  announced  above. 

Indeed,  these  writings  and  opinions  give  nothing  more  than 
an  iteration  of  certain  propositions  of  the  common  law  in  its 
earlier  history,  some  of  which,  when  applied  to  the  condition 
of  our  system  of  laws,  and  when  the  question  of  "good  faith  " 
and  "color  of  title"  are  considered,  are  without  reason,  and 
when  the  reason  of  the  law  ceases  the  law  does  not  longer 
exist.  That  the  owner  of  the  land  is  entitled  to  the  possession, 
and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  rents  and  profits  while  occu- 
pied by  the  wrongful  possessor,  are  propositions  not  open  to  con- 
troversy. These  rights  are  secured  and  asserted  at  the  same 
time  when  he  is  charged  with  improvements.  Now,  take  the 
case  of  a  mere  •wilful  inhuder  and  trespasser,  having  bo  horKat 
claim  of  title.  The  strict  rule  of  the  law,  as  given  above,  should 
apply,  and  that,  too,  with  reason ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
in  this  vast  untlevel'iped  country,  stretching  over  such  vast  dis- 
tances and  space  that  a  man  may  have  a  written  assurance  of 
title,  under  which  he  takes  possession  and  makes  improvements, 

*  *  Sedgwick  on  DnmageR,  Tlh  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  24S. 

f  Wood's  Mafue  oa  Damagw,  p.  554. 
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in  tbe  hojieal  belief  of  his  title,  the  same  reasoos  for  the  rule  of 
law  do  Dot  appljr.  But  the  qaeetioo  has  given  the  courts  aoiue 
trouble.  Perhapn  the  case  of  Jackson  v.  Loomis*  was  the  first 
cast  in  the  United  States  where  the  improvements  were  allowed 
la  a  xtroS  to  an  action  for  mesne  profits.  This  case  was  decided 
in  1825,  and  C  J.  Savage  said  in  the  opinion,  that  no  case  in 
ptnat,  either  in  England  or  the  State  of  New  York,  was  produced. 

The  dida  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  Murray  v.  Qoverneur,t  was 
referred  to  by  the  court,  and  it  was  eaid  that  the  doctrine  was 
Ko^ixed  hy  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
great  case  of  Green  v.  Biddle,!  but  the  question  was  not  directly 
iDvolved  in  that  case,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

The  ease  of  Green  ».  Biddle  was  decided  only  two  yeara  before 
tbe  case  of  Jackson  v.  Loomie  (namely,  1823),  and  the  great  ques- 
tioQ  in  that  case  was  the  constitutionality  of  the  ImproveTnenl  Act 
of  Kentucky,  giving  to  tfae  occupants  pay  for  improvements,  and 
fixing  a  hoard  of  oommissionen)  to  settle  the  value  of  the  same, 
etc ;  the  act  was  held  invalid  aud  void,  as  against  the  ovmere  of 
linds  whose  rights  were  secured  as  Virgioians  by  the  compact 
between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  1798.  This 
Kt  wa6  held  to  impair  the  rights  of  the  owners  in  those  lands 
vbcee  titles  had  their  inception  in  Vii^inia  while  the  soil  of 
Eentncky  belonged  to  Yii^inia,  where  the  common  law  pre- 
Tuled,  and  whose  rights  were  expressly  provided  for  in  the  com- 
fod  under  the  sanctiou  of  the  United  States  government  The 
■ct  had  other  discriminating  and  unusual  and  extraordinary  pro- 
visions. The  opinion  comprises  about  one  hundred  pages  of 
Wheatoh,  and  is  full  of  learning.  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the 
counsel. 

But  the  question  was  fairly  made  in  Jackson  v.  Loomis,  and 
dedded  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  bona  fide  occupant  should 
hive  pay  for  improvements,  at  least  to  the  Extent  of  the  mesne 
profits  claimed  by  the  plaintiff  in  ^ectment. 

Tkt  Jitde  ofihe  Civil  Law  and  in  Equity. — The  civU  law  made 
adistinctiou  between  the  poeeeaaoi  bojuE  fidei  and  maice  fidd.  The 
latter  was  not  allowed  to  recover  for  improvements,  but  the 

*  Jacknonv.  LooiDi8,4Coir.  (N.Y.),  1S8. 
t  Murray  r.  Governeur,  2  John.  Cos.,  441. 
t  Gre«D  V.  Biddle,  8  Wheatoo,  I. 
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former  was  permitted  to  mitigate  the  damages  in  an  action  broagfat 
bj  the  rightful  owner  by  oflsetting  the  value  of  permanent  and 
useful  improvements  made  on  the  iand  in  good  faith  to  the  extent 
of  the  rents  and  profits  claimed.* 

Reconvention,  or  reeonverdio,  as  used  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
is  a  cross^emand  in  the  nature  of  a  bill  in  equity.f  The  courts 
of  equity  have  allowed  these  impruvenients  upon  purely  equitable 
principles ;  and  it  is  through  this  equitable  theory  that  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  civil  law  have  been  so  generally  applied  to 
the  modern  procedure  regulating  mesne  profits  and  improve- 
ments.t 

But  the  law  requires  that  certain  facts  should  appear  either  for 
the  jury  or  the  chanoellor. 

Sana  fide  Occapasntundar  Claim  of  IMe. — ^The  claim  for  bet- 
terments is  founded  upon  equitable  grounds,  and  it  would  be 
manifestly  against  equity  and  a  dangerous  policy  to  make  allow- 
ance for  improvements  made  by  a  party  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  true  owner's  claim,  or  of  an  adverse  claim. g 

The  question  of  good  faith  is  for  the  jury ;  and  a  chaige  by  the 
court,  which  took  from  the  jury  the  question  of  good  faith,  with 
directions  to  allow  the  same  notwithstanding,  was  held  wrong.|| 

What  U  a  bona  fide  Occupant. — Some  of  the  State  statutes 
prescribe  in  terms. what  is  necessary  to  entitle  the  party  to  these 
improvements.  For  instance,  in  Tennessee,  the  code  allows  as  a 
set-off  to  mesne  profits,  or  rather  by  bill  in  equity,  all  "  perma- 
aent  and  valuable 'improvements  made  in  good  faith  under  color 

*  Sedw.  A  Wait,  {  691 ;  WatermaD  on  Kecoupment  uid  Bet-off,  p.  %55 ;  Bur- 
rowa  e.  Pierce.  0  La.  Ann.,  297. 

t  WalennBD  on  Recoupment  and  Set-off,  p.  030 ;  8edir.  Damages,  vol.  L,  pp. 
247-267 ;  12  Yese.v,  84 ;  Bright  t>.  Boyd,  1  Story,  479 ;  Bell's  Com.  on  Law  of 
Scotland,  {  638 ;  Coulter'g  Case,  S  Coke. 

t  Eamea  Equity,  p.  421;  Woodhull  c.  SoMmthal,  61  N.Y.,  362;  McKin- 
ley  ti.Hol1iday,]0  Yerg.(TeDn.).477i  DsvIb  tp.  Louk.SO  Wis-.SOS;  83N.Y, 
678;  65  Penna.  Slat.,  407 ;  Yount  f,  Ilowell,  14  Cal.,  46.5 ;  24ArI[.,109. 

I  Sedw.  &  Wait,  j  694 ;  61  N.  Y.,  382 ;  83  N.  Y.,  675 ;  18  Wis.,  91 ;  3!  Penna. 
BtaL,  456  i  66  MIbs..  352 ;  20  N.  H.,  492 ;  36  Tei.,  286 ;  42  Mich.,  513 ;  100 
Haas.,  177 ;  Bristol  v.  Evans,  2  Over.  (Tenn.},  341  ;  59  N.  Y. ;  46  C<>oke  (Tenn.), 
203;  Potta  v.  Ciillum,  68  111.,  217,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  held  in  lUinoig  the 
right  to  set-off  the  improvements  is  not  affected  by  tli«  lact  that  the  plaintiff 
may  be  an  inftot  or  xfttae  eoverL 

II  Powell  V.  Oavii,  19  Tezat,  3S0. 
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oT  title."*  BtBtutes  of  BiDiilar  import  are  not  difficult  to  enforce 
lod  cODstrne. 

On  this  point  I  ehall  be  oontent  to  quote  what  is  said  by 
uiother,f  with  a  portion  of  the  references.  A  bona  fide  poaseesoT 
of  land  is  one  who  not  only  honestly  supposes  himself  to  be  vested 
with  the  tnie  title,  but  is  ignorant  that  the  title  is  contested  by 
uy  other  person  claiming  superior  to  it.|  An  occupant  of  land 
noder  color  of  title  is  presumed  to  be  acting  in  good  faith  until 
tlie  contrary  appears.  The  court  will  not  presume  tfaat  the  po»- 
sessor  is  a  trespasser  or  wrong~doer.§  Sajrs  Kent :  "  Fnaseesion 
is  always  presumption  of  right,  and  it  stands  good  until  other 
and  stronger  evidence  destroys  that  presumption. "|j 

Knowledge  of  the  adverse  title  is  fatal  to  the  claim  for  improve- 
ments. So  it  is  manifest  that  a  party  who  obtains  a  title  by  fraud, 
or  wrongfully  retains  a  title  which  he  knows  ought  to  be  in 
another,  or  the  trustee  wrongfully  retaining  possession  in  opposj- 
ttun  to  the  express  trust,  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  im- 
provements made.^ 

Eroeptions  to  the  Oenerai  Rule. — In  a  few  of  the  cases  the  qne»- 
tioD,  as  to  what  is  sujicient  notice  of  the  adverse  title,  has  caused 
a  divei^ence  in  the  Judicial  opinions  to  a  limited  extent.  Thus 
by  the  court  of  Texas  it  was  suggested  that  notice  of  the  adverise 
claim  would  not  necessarily  destroy  the  good  faith  of  the  possessor 
if  his  confidence  in  his  title  was  unshaken.**  Thus  in  Hill  v. 
Spearft  it  was  held  that  the  fact  that  the  defendant  purchased 
laod  knowing  his  vendor  held  under  a  deed*  from  a  married 
woman  defectively  acknowledged,  was  not  inconsistent  with  bis 
good  faith  in  making  the  purchase,  and  the  compensation  for  the 
improvements  were  allowed. 

•  Tenn.  Code,  is  3258,3261;  Avant ».  Hord,  3  Head,  459;  10  Yerg,  69. 

t  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  Trial  ofTitle  to  Land,  {  694. 

t  Green  v.  Biddle,  8  Wheat.,  1 ;  Cole  v.  Johmon,  &3  MiM.,  S4;  31  Penna. 
etiL,  456;  31  VL,  300;  6  Paige,  Cb.  N.  Y.,  390;  Headewon  v.  McPike,  36 
U<k,255;  24  Texas,  366. 

i  Surk  V.  Starr,  1  Sawyer,  16. 

1  Smith  B.  Lorillard,  10  Johns,  (N.  Y.),  356. 

1  BlN.Y.,382;6Wattfl(FeDn.),87;Mosele7e.  Miller,  13  Bueh  |Ky.),408; 
TIionp«flne.ThompcoD,16  Wis.,  91;  56  Miss.,  352;  Barrett  n.  Cocke,  11  Heiak. 
(Teiin.),  566. 

"  Sinain  V.  Hamilton,  12  Tex.,  222 ;  24  Tex.,  366 ;  46  Tex.,  408. 
ft  Bill  *.  Spear,  48  Tex.,  583.    S«e  chapter,  ii^ra,  "  Notice." 
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This  holding  of  the  Texas  court  has  beeo  critieised  on  the  iriea. 
that  they  constitute  a  dangerous  innovation  upon  settled  law.*  But 
it  seems  that,  while  a  party  in  poeaeasion  should  beheld  to  "good 
faith,"  there  might  be  cases  in  which  he  had  knowledge  of  an 
adva-ae  claim,  and  yet  be  protected  in  his  improvements  in  case 
of  I068.  The  party  may  know  of  an  adverse  claimant,  and  at 
the  eame  time  he  baa  reasons,  facts,  and  circumstances  to  impress 
him  with  tlie  belief  that  this  claim  ie  founded  in  fraud,  and 
therefore,  he  baa  the  true  title. 

It  might  turn  out,  however,  that  through  loss  of  testimony, 
error  of  the  court,  or  other  cause,  that  the  fravd  was  not  estab- 
lished, should  the  party  in  possession  under  oolor  of  title,  acting 
in  good  faitli,  believing,  and  being  fully  advised  that  be  has  a 
good  title,  be  disallowed  improvements  because  he  "  loet  the  suit?" 
It  is  not  always  that  the  real  title  is  succeeeful,  any  more 
than  that  righi  always  triumphs  over  wrong.  We  know  the 
contrary  to  be  true  in  numberless  instances.  Suppose  the  ques- 
tion depends  upon  a  quei^tion  of  fraud,  depending  upon  the 
testimony  of  a  lai^  nuniber  of  witnesses,  the  case  so  nearly 
balanced  that  a  jury  could  find  either  way  without  an  imputation 
of  great  error,  must  the  occupant,  who  thus  loses  the  tiile,  which 
he  believed  he  had,  loee  also  all  labor  and  expenses  for  valuable 
improvements  which  go  to  the  successful  claimant?  It  might  be 
that  the  occupant  should  be  fixed  with  notice  such  as  is  calculated 
to  put  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  on  the  alert.  This  is  the 
rule  under  the  dttetrine  of  estoppel  tn  pais,  and  would  seem  to  be 
a  safe  rule  here.t 

Conatmotive  Notiae  not  SuJicieiU. — The  oonMructive  notice  which 
the  law  fixes  upon  a  purchaser  or  creditor  by  the  notice  of  regis- 
tration, is  not  sufficient  to  preclude  the  occupant  from  recover- 
ing improvements  or  betterments,  if  he  purchase  in  good  faitb, 
and  in  the  honest  belief  that  he  had  obtained  a  perfect  title. 
The  mere  fact  of  a  defect  found  in  the  record  is  not  sufficient.^ 

This  claim  of  the  (Kicupant,  as  a  general  rule  (and  such  is  the 
eflfect  of  moat  of  the  statutes),  should  be  under  a  "  color  of  title." 

*  Sedwick  &  Wut,  Trial  of  Title  In  lAndi,  {  695. 
f  See  chap.  Ruoppel  In  Puis,  Notice,  Bona  Fide  Porchuer. 
J  Whitney  v.  Rieliardson,  31  Vt.,  300 ;  0  Wis.,  .152  j  6  Or^on,  31 ;  53  Misa., 
9i;  43Min.,C87;  55  Mo.,  400;  31  Penna. St.,  4o6. 
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Where  the  occupant  had  a  good  estate  for  life  he  was  not  de- 
feated of  his  improvements  if  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
bad  a  title  in  fee.* 

It  will  not  be  foi^tten  that,  aa  a  general  rule,  the  occupant 
»  not  entitled  to  compensation  for  betterments  in  excess  of  the 
mesne  proGts,t  though  the  statutes  of  some  of  the  States  do  pro- 
vide for  full  compensation ;  and  in  some  of  the  States  compen- 
Btfion  is  made  without  any  claim  for  mesne  profits.^ 

Whai  CotutihUea  an  Jmproremait, — The  improvement  must 
be  something  that  the  occupant  cannot  carry  away,  and  will  make 
the  land  more  valuable.  This  is  the  teat,  does  the  melioration 
make  the  laud  more  valuable  to  the  owner?§ 

"By  the  term  '  value,'  as  applied  to  improvements,  ia  meant 
the  value  to  the  real  owner."|| 

The  improvements  must  be  upon  the  laud  :  so  the  making  of 
a  ffldewalk  outside  of  the  premises  will  not  entitle  the  occupant  to 
set-off.^  Xeither  are  ornamental  improvements,  as  a  general  rule, 
allowed.**  In  Whitledge  »■  Wait, ft  '^  "^  said  that  it  is  not  always 
'an  easy  task  to  determine  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  use- 
ful  and  permanent  as  diBtinguished  from  ornamental  meliorations. 
Thos,  expenditures  upon  property  suitable  for  a  country  resi- 
dence might  be  allowed,  which  would  be  manifestly  out  of  place 
upon  lands  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  adaptability  of 
the  improvements  is  the  test 

Improvements  perishable  in  their  nature  cannot  be  allowed. 

*  PlimptOD  tF.  Pliraptnn,  12  Cush.,  Hun.,  45^  100  Mm.,  177 ;   see  Bedell 

(.  Sh«w,  59  N.  Y.,  40,  where  it  is  held  that  to  be  advene  the  possession  taxut  be 
Diider  color  of  title;  see  Limilatioiu,  head  "Color  of  Title,"  infra 

t  See  the  remot  case  in  Kevr  York  of  Wood  v.  Wood,  S3  N.  Y.,  575,  where 
Hiiralei*  adopted;  U  Cal.,463;  10  Yerg.  (Tenn.),  477 ;  61  N.  Y.,  3.S2;  30 
WiL,»OS;  JackflODv.  LoomiB,  4Cow.  (N.  Y.),  168;  Merrittv.  ScoU,  81  N.  a, 
S35i  Dowde.  Fanoett,  4  Dev.  N.  C.  Law,S2;  Scott  v.  Mather,  14  Tex^  235; 
1>kr  on  Eject,  849. 

tfiOil,,310;  4SUin.,e87;  24Tes.,  S66;  14Tex^235;  19  Tex.,  194. 

i  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  i  699 ;  Johnson  e.  Uresham,  6  Daoa  (Kr.),  647 ;  Woodhull 
I.  BoMnlhil,  61  N.  Y.,  382 ;  84  Fenn.  St.,  334. 

I  Sedw.  &  Wail,  i  699 ;  Brisloe  e.  Evans,  2  Over.  {Tenn.),  341 ;  SO  Tex., 
19$. 

1  Cnti)  r.  Gnj,  15  Qnj  (Mass.),  36 ;  62  Cat.,  S8S. 
"  63  Miss.,  103 ;  10  Pick.  (Maas.),  398 ;  14  Oraj  (Maw.),  132. 
tt  Sneed  (Kj.j,  335. 
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Not  after  SaU  Brought. — The  occiipaot  certainly  baa  notice  of 
the  adverse  claim  as  soon  as  the  suit  ia  brought  and  the  pleadings 
are  filed,  and  the  reasons  for  the  rale  allowing  a  eet-off  for  these 
improvements  against  the  claim  for  mesne  profits  will  not  allow 
compensation  for  expenditures  after  suit  brought.* 

Improvanetda  made  by  Cfrantor. — If  a  party  purchase  in  good 
faith  from  a  party,  believing  that  he  acquired  a  good  title,  he 
cannot  have  the  advantage  of  improvements  made  by  his  grantor 
vho  UKM  tiot  an  oocupatd  in  good  faith,  although  the  last  pur- 
chaser may  have  paid  the  full  value  of  the  improvements.t 

The  grantee  could  acquire  no  right  of  action  which  his  grantor 
did  not  possess.  But  suppose  the  bona  fide  grantee  of  a  previous 
bona  fide  possessor  who  has  made  improvDmeots,  then  it  is  just 
that  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  such  improvements,  so  far  as 
they  are  in  excess  of  the  rents  due  from  the  first  possessor.  The 
plaintiff  gets  the  improvements  by  his  judgment,  and  as  the  de- 
fendant succeeds  under  the  deed  to  all  the  rights  of  his  grantor 
or  warrantor,  he  should  be  allowed  to  set  up  whatever  defence 
his  warrantor  could  have  interposed.}  It  is  true  that  the  defend-* 
ant  (the  last  grantee)  is  not  liable  for  rents  and  profits  taken 
prior  to  his  own  possession  and  entry  if  be  takes  no  claim  for 
improvements.  But  if  he  takes  credit  for  prior  improvements, 
all  profits  chai^eable  to  former  occupants  must  first  be  dedaeted.^ 

Baaa  of  Valuation. — "  The  value  of  betterments  at  time  of,  is 
the  correct  basis  of  the  Bward."|| 

Pleading. — The  claim  for  betterments  is  usually  asserted  as  an 
o%et  in  the  action  for  napsne  profits,  whether  the  latter  action  be 
joined  with  the  suit  for  title  or  separately. 

And  the  defendant  must  plead  them  as  such  in  his  answer,  and 
must  show  that  he  entered  the  disputed  land  under  claim  of  title, 

•  Tsj-lor  «.  Whiting,  9  Dana  (Kj.),  399 ;  HisleU  *.  Craia,  86  III.,  129;  31 
Penn.  St,  4W;  81  N.  Y..  332 ;  23  Penn.  St.,  117  ;  Osbora  ».  Stomw.  «5  Ind^ 
821 ;  Himlett  ■>.  Crain,  36  111.,  129;  see  Johnsoa  v.  Fritcli,  S7  Miss.,  73. 

t  Wimlow  V.  Newell,  19  Vt.,  184. 

X  Willinghun  v.  Long,  47  Oa.,  540 ;  MonisoD  r.  Bobinaon,  31  Penn.  St.,  456. 

\  8edir.  A  Wait,  \  70S., 

II  Wendell  i>.  MoulCon,  26  N.  R.,  41.  It  ie  beld  in  Georgia  thHt  ibe  defend- 
ant is  entitled  lo  the  valne  which  the  bettermenta  Kive  to  the  land,  and  he  is 
not  limited  to  the  actual  coit  of  the  same.  47  Ga.,  540;  39  Qa.,  32S;  aee  45 
Hiu.,  642;  9  Biuh.  (Ky.),  71S. 
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ind  that  the  improvemeDta*  were  made  in  good  faith  while  hold- 
ing adversely  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  they  are  permaneDt  and 
nluable  improvements.* 

It  is  not  auffident  to  claim  improvementa  and  allege  their  co»t, 
it  must  be  shown  that  improverueotB  are  still  of  value  and  better 
the  ctmditioD  of  the  property. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  claim  for  betterments  will  not  be 
eatettained  in  the  action  of  ejectment  anlees  the  plaintiff  has 
nude  a  demand  for  mesne  profite-f 

Ordinarily  the  defendant  cannot  have  the  valne  of  improve- 
ments ascertained  until  the  determination  of  the  question  uf  the 
litte.|  In  the  States  where  the  defendant  is  entitled  to  recover 
the  esoess  of  improvements  over  the  rents,  it  is  not  proper  to  . 
eater  two  judgments.  One  judgment  in  which  the  plaintiff  is 
swarded  the  possession  of  the  land,  and  the  defendant  to  hare 
the  value  of  the  improvements ;  the  possession  being  conditioned 
apon  paying  the  value  within  the  statutory  period.^ 

In  Vii^inia,  the  claims  for  mesne  profits  and  improvements 
'  most  all  be  passed  upon  by  the  same  jury.|| 

It  has  been  stated  that,  by  the  statute  of  some  of  the  States, 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  relief  for  the  excess  of  the  improve- 
ments. Thus,  the  law  of  North  C^rolinaT[  provides  a  separate 
proceeding  for  this  special  purpose;  the  following  is  a  part  of  the 
Act  of  1871-72: 

"  Any  defendant  against  whom  a  judgment  shall  be  rendered  for 
land,  may,  at  any  time  before  the  execution  of  such  judgment, 
preseot  a  petition  to  the  court  rendering  the  same,  stating  that  he 
Of  those  under  whom  he  claims,  while  holding  the  premises  under 
a  title  believed  by  him  or  them  to  be  good,  have  made  permanent 

*  ICoMv.  Shear,  2G  C&l.,  38;  Bonner  «.  Wiggins,  G2  Tex.,  125;  3«  Tex. 
iSS;  19  Tex.,  380 ;  Z5  Cal.,  34S. 

t  Lnnted  v.  Corlej,  43  Miu.,  687 ;  Daniels  v.  BaMe,  2  Q.  Qr.  (Iowa),  ICl ; 
Ford  V.  HoltoD,  5  Csl.,  3ig. 

X  Wernke  v.  Haien,  32  Ind.,  431. 

I  Seoti  *.  Beese,  3S  Wis.,  638 ;  Ruisell  v.  DefnuKc,  39  Mo.,  606. 

1  Goodwin  b.  Hven,  16  OmU.,  336.  See  also  Malone  v.  Stretch,  69  Mo.,  25 ; 
B  hwR,  401 ;  14  Iowa,  136 ;  39  Penn.  St.,  415 ;  Sherr?  v.  Slate  Bank,  6  Ind., 
317. 

1  Battle'BBeTiia],ch.xTii.,«ec.  262,  Act  1871-72.  Thisact  ia  cooatrued  by 
C.  J.Smitb,  in  MerriK  *.  Scott,  81  N.  C,  335. 
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improvements  thereon,  and  praying  that  he  may  be  allowed  for 
the  same  over  and  above  the  value  of  the  use  and  occupation  of 
euch  land ;  and  thereupon  the  court  may,  if  satisfied  of  the  prob- 
able truth  of  the  all^ation,  suspend  the  execution  of  such  judg- 
ment and  impanel  a  jury  to  assess  the  damages  of  the  plaintiff* 
.    and  the  allowance  to  the  defendant  for  such  improvements." 

In  thefrio/for  title  where  the  plaintifFcIaimg  rents  and  profits, 
the  defendant  can  set-ofi^  valuable  improvements  in  this  State  to 
the  amount  of  the  rents  and  profits,  but  if  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements is  in  excess  of  the  mesne  profits,  the  defendant  must 
follow  the  statute.*  This  act  provides,  also,  that  such  balance, 
BO  found  due  the  defendant,  shall  constitute  a  lien  upon  the  land.f 
This  is  carrying  the  rights  of  the  occupant  to  quite  a  liberal 
extent. 

Ttilea  which  wUl  not  Support  the  Claim  for  Improvement. — The 
remainderman  is  not  chai^^ble  with  the  improvements  of  the 
life-tenant  during  his  occupancy. 

The  life-tenant  is  supposed  to  make  the  improvements  for  his 
own  benefit.!  In  Tennessee  it  is  held,  where  a  vendee  of  land 
under  a  parol  agreement,  who  has  failed  to  comply  with  his  con- 
tract, and  abandoned  the  possession  without  the  fault  of  the 
vendor,  cannot  recover  for  the  improvements  put  by  him  upou 
the  laud.l 

In  Tesas  a  tax-title  Hoes  not  contain  a  suggestion  of  possession 
and  improvements  in  good  faith.|| 

In  Pennsylvania  it  was  held  that  the  party  entering  under  a 
contract  void  by  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  who  made  improve- 
ments with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner,  gave  no  equity  to  the 
purchaser  to  retain  possession  until  repaid,^ 

In  North  Carolina  it  has  been  repeatedly  held  that  the  vendee 

•  Aferrilt  ti,  Scott,  nupni,  citing  Dowd  n.  Fancett,  4  Dev.  Lnw,  92. 

+  See.  262.  q.  t  Merrill  t.  Scott,  81  N.  C,  385. 

^  Rnincr  t>.  Hu<ldl«s(oii,  i  Heisk.,  223.  /n  aceord,  Spalding  v.  Chelmsford 
117  MttM..  393. 

II  Robsontp.  Osborti,  ISTei.,  £98;  (31Wb.,495).  See  also  Miller  o.  Brown- 
son,  50  Tei.,  683. 

1[  Harden  ti.  Haj^.  9  Penn.  St.,  151.  A  contract  to  psT  for  improvements  is 
not  vjitliin  the  statute  of  frauds,  hb  being  the  naleof  an  interest  in  lands.  Norris 
p.  Hoyt,  18Cal.,  217;  26  Tex,  612;  Lower  p.  Winters,  7  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  263;  4 
Kent's  Com.,  p.  450. 
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Dnder  a  verbal  contract  to  purcliase  land  enters  and  makes  valu- 
able impmvemcntf,  when  the  vendor  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
contra^  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  improvements.* 

Payment  of  Incumbrances. — Says  a  writer :  "  The  question  of 
the  right  of  a  bona  fide  possessor  of  real  estate,  who  has  paid  out 
money  in  discharging  valid  existing  incumbrances,  or  charges  ■ 
open  the  estate,  having  no  notice  of  any  infirmity  in  his  title,  has 
been  before  the  courts  in  different  forms,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
aa  a  settled  rule  in  equity,  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  repaid  the 
amount  of  such  payments  by  the  true  owner  Beeking  to  recover 
the  estate  from  him."| 

Improvemenia  by  Hunband  on  Wife's  Land. — On  the  death  of 
the  wife  without  issue,  the  husband  was  held  to  have  no  claim 
■gainst  his  wife's  heirs  for  the  improvements  made  upoD  her  land 
by  her  consent.^ 

Mortgagee  in  Pogtesaum. — The  mortgagee  in  possession  is  not 
allowed  pay  for  general  improvements  made  without  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  mortgagor.  It  is  readily  seen  that  this  right  to 
improvements  might  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  mortgagee  to 
cripple  the  power  of  redemption. § 

Oo-tenani«.—The  court  of  equity  will  usually  adjust  the  equities 
and  not  allow  one  tenant  in  common  to  get  the  benefit  of  im- 
provements made  by  bis  oo-tenant>  under  the  honest  belief  that 
he  held  the  whole  title. 

The  doctrine  of  contribution  among  tenants  in  common,  where 
titere  is  no  adverse  holding,  presents  quite  another  subject,  which 
cannot  now  be  notioed. 

Defeditie  TTfZe. — As  a  general  rule,  if  the  vendee  is  not  content 
with  the  title  offered,  be  should  specify  the  objection  and  surrender 
Bp  the  possession  of  the  land.|| 


t  Scdw.  &  Wait  (Trial  of  Title  M  Land),  J  704 ;  Wiliee.  Brooks,  4S  Mi»i., 
H!l  Bright  B.  Boyd,  1  Story,  498;  Cooh  «.  ToombR,  3S  Min.,  S8G. 

lUiinbl8o.Jordon,5Hump.  (TeDD.],4I7;  117  Mul, 360;  Wood  o.  Wood) 
»>'.y.,575i  Uinier  f.  Minier,  4  LaoB.  (N.  Y.),  424. 
8t«  ehiptere  "  Separate  Estate,"  "  Dower,"  infra. 

I  Moare  t.  Cable,  1  Joliiw  Ch.  (N.  Y.),  385 ;  17  N.  Y,  80-»l ;  2  Pick.  (M«ai.). 
K»;  14 Gray  (Mm^),  132;  8edw.  A  Wait,  J  710. 
I  M  H.  Y ,  184 ;  H  Peon.  8l,  S31 ;  26  Wia.,  588 ;  Hill  p.  Wira.,  W  Oa,  337. 
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But  this  rule  works  bard  on  the  vendee  who  has  paid  part  of 
the  purchase-money,  or  made  valuable  improvements,  and  then 
disoovers  that  the  vendor  cannot  make  the  dtle  for  which  he  con- 
tracted ;  the  courts  have,  therefore,  held  that,  where  a  vendee 
was  in  possession,  under  a  contract  from  the  vendor  to  convey, 
and  had  made  improvements  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  contract,  he  has  an  equitable  lien  upon  the  premises  for 
the  money  so  expended  for  improvements,  which  entitled  him  to 
hold  poBseesion,  and  the  payment  was  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  recovery  of  the  premises,  by  the  vendor,  in  ejectment.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


PIBsr  UKK   IN  THE  CHAIN  OP  TITLE. 

The  great  paramount  question  which  is  presented  in  most  con- 
troversies respecting  real  property  is  who  has  the  HtUf  TiUe  or 
righi  is  the  desirable  result,  whether  the  inquiry  be  under  the 
strict  and  rigid  forms  of  a  court  of  law,  or  the  more  elastic  and 
liberal  rules  which  prevail  in  a  court  of  equity. 

When  the  suit  is  a  contest  as  to  who  has  the  better  l^al  title, 
untrammelled  by  any  questions  which  arise  in  courts  of  equity, 
the  plaintiff  must  show  what  is  familiarly  called  a  c^tn  of  title. 
The  first  link  in  this  cAain  is  the  b^inning  of  the  title.  This 
beginnivff  is  most  usually  a  grant  or  patent  from  the  state,  gov- 
ernment, king,  or  other  power  in  whom  all  title  to  land  is  sup- 
posed to  exist.  For  instance,  says  Judge  Kent :  "  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  English  law,  derived  from  the  maxims 
of  the  feudal  tenures,  that  the  king  was  the  original  proprietor 
or  lord  paramount  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  true 
and  only  source  of  title,"  He  further  says:  "In  this  country 
we  have  adopted  the  same  principle,  and  applied  it  to  our  repub- 
lican government ;  and  it  is  a  settled  and  fnndamental  doctrine 

*  8edw.  &  Wait,  1  323 ;  Gibert  t.  Feteler,  38  N.  Y,  165. 
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witb  OS  that  all  valid  individual  title  to  land  within  (he  United 
States  is  derived  from  the  grant  of  our  local  governments,  or  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  or  from  the  crown,  or  royal  chartered 
goveraments  established  here  prior  to  the  Revolution," 

Whai  the  Plaintiff  mtul  Show. — The  party  sued  being  gen- 
oally  the  person  in  possession,  his  title  and  possession  are  pre- 
mmed  to  be  consistent,  and  both  rightful  and  lawful,  until  the 
coDtrary  is  shown  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  on  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  who  seeks  to  disturb  the  same.* 

It  is  said  that  the  plaintiff  must  not  only  show  a  better  title 
than  the  defendant,  but  a  better  title  than  all  the  world.  As  a 
consequence  of  thb  rule  the  defendant,  in  the  absence  of  any 
cause  of  estoppel,  may  show  what  is  called  an  outstanding  title, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  plaintiff  in  the  action.  This  practice  pre- 
veots  a  multiplicity  of  lawsuits.  If  the  court  should,  on  seeing 
that  plaintiff's  title  ie  superior  to  the  defendant's,  turn  him  out, 
after  it  appearing  that  the  real  owner  was  not  before  the  court,  it 
is  obvious  that  another  suit  would  follow  on  behalf  of  the  real 
owner  or  his  assignee.  The  party  in  possession,  therefore,  is 
allowed  to  retain  that  possession,  although  not  the  real  owner, 
against  all  the  world  except  the  true  oumer.  The  defendant  may, 
in  mauy  instances,  be  estopped  from  a  denial  of  the  plaintiff's 
title,  whether  it  be  a  valid  title  or  not.  This,  too,  for  reasons 
which  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment;  the  chief  reason 
of  which  is,  a  man  shall  not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
own  wrong. 

The  Source  of  Land  7\iles  in  the  United  States. — It  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  the  student  and  practitioner  to  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  origin  of  land  titles  in  the  United  States  and  the 
several  States. 

*  And  tvea  in  &  cue  where  the  Stitte  goveninieDt  or  people  may  be  the 
doDiiiml  title  mutt  be  thoim. 

In  the  case  of  The  People  v.  The  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  30  Barb.,  &S7,  it 
ni  insiiled  for  the  plaintiff  that  there  was  a  prMumption  of  law  that  all  laadi 
Mongtd  to  the  people,  and  that  the  defendant  niuet  show  title ;  but  the  court 
itAaol  to  nntain  thia  view,  holding  Ihnt  the  peopU  oiuBt  show  title  or  a  vacant 
poiiuiioD  withio  fortv  yean.  And  upon  the  siirple  principle  that  the  pomee- 
B«D  of  the  occupant  u  priBtafaeie  evidence  of  lille,  and  Ihe4innlen  is  on  the 
duutnt  to  show  title  and  right  of  entry  before  this  poeeewion  can  be  dis- 
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The  king  of  England,  being  by  fiction  of  law  the  original  pro- 
prietor and  owner  of  all  the  land  in  the  kingdom,  sul^ect,  how- 
ever, to  certain  feudal  principles,  the  American  colonies,  there- 
fore, being  political  corporations,  obtained  title  to  the  soil  through 
the  royal  charter  of  the  king. 

For  instance,  the  "New  England,  in  America,"  was  a  grant 
by  King  James,  in  1620,  to  forty  corporators,  consisting  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  having  the  power  to  choose 
their  owp  successors  from  time  to  time.  The  grant  was  fur  that 
portion  of  the  continent  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  "  in  length  by  all  the  breadth  afore- 
said throughoat  the  main  land  from  sea  to  sea,  provided  the  same 
or  any  part  be  not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any  other 
Christian  prinoe  or  state."* 

Subsequently  this  company  issued  grants  to  the  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Maine. 

So  the  colonists  of  Pennsylvania,  Vii^nia,  Maryland,  New 
York,  Carolina,  and  (?eor^ia  had  charters  for  the  soil.  These 
several  charters  are  condensed  and  stated  in  Story's  OommerUa- 
riea  on  ^  Qmatitution  of  the  United  8UUf6.f 

These  lands  thus  granted  to  the  colonial  individuals  and  corpo- 
rations passed  the  absolute  title,  nnaflected  by  the  feudal  re- 
straints which  prevailed  for  so  long  ft  time  in  England.  These 
grants  were  not  like  the  allotments  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  his  favorite  military  followers,  who  again  disposed  of 
the  Bame  in  the  shape  of  feuds,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  tenant 
or  vassal  had  no  very  certain  right  in  the  soil,  and  was  bound  l« 
certain  service  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  chief  lord  of  the  soil. 
This  holding  land  according  to  the  feuda,]  tenure  has  never  pre- 
vailed in  the  United  States,  aud  was  abolished  in  England  by  the 
statute  of  12  Charles  IT.,  except  a  few  fictions  founded  u|>on  this 
system.  The  tenure  prescribed  in  these  colonial  charters  was  free 
and  common  socage,  being  "  according  to  the  free  tenure  of  lands 
in  East  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  in  England,  and  not 
in  capUe,  or  by  knight's  service."  (See  New  England  patent, 
1620.) 

Of  coutse  vhen  these  colonies  became  States  they  succeeded  to 

*  See  Hazard's  State  Papers,  val.  i-,  103. 

t  Story  on  Che  Conatitulion,  VoL  L,  pp.  1  to  9S. 
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til  the  rights  of  the  soil  which  bad  not  passed  to  individuals 
dariDg  their  colonial  existence ;  and  each  State  has  a  mode  by 
which  individuals  can  become  the  owners  of  land,  the  evidence  of 
title  in  the  individual  beinf;  a  grant  or  patent  from  the  State, 
generally  signed  by  the  governor,  and  countersigned  by  the 
Ewretary  of  state,  with  the  great  seal  of  the  State  affixed,  or  by 
3U<^  other  officer  as  may  be  authorized  to  issue  grants. 

The  Revised  Constitution  of  New  York,  of  1846,  declares 
that  the  people,  in  their  right  of  sovereignty,  are  deemed  to  pos- 
sesB  the  original  and  ultimate  property  in  and  to  all  lands  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  S^ate,  and  all  lands,  the  title  of  which 
fails  from  8  defect  of  heirs,  reverts  or  escheats  to  the  people.* 

The  grant  of  the  State  conveys  the  legal  title,  but  leaves  all 
equities  open,  and  courts  of  equity  can  go  behind  the  patent  to 
examine  the  equity  of  the  patent.! 

Courts  of  law  will  not  go  behind  the  grant  to  discover  im^u- 
lorities.t 

In  the  case  of  a  patent  from  the  United  States  they  are  pre- 
Bomed  valid  as  to  all  the  world.  But  this  doctrine  does  not  apply 
to  the  lands  of  those  persons  who  obtained  title  from  Mexico, 
which  were  protected  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  that  government. 
Congress  provided  a  mode  of  ascertaining  th,ese  lauds,  and  issuing 
a  patent ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  nature  of  a  quit-claim ;  the  title 
never  was  in  the  government  of  the  United  States.§ 

As  a  general  rule,  the  oldest  grant  conveys  the  l^;al  title. 

The  exception  is  where  grants  are  founded  upon  a  legal  entiy. 
Then,  if  the  entry  is  made  according  to  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  statate,  the  grant  rdatea  to  the  entry. 

So  in  Tennessee  it  has  been  long  established  that  the  elder 
entry  (l^;al)  and  yoonger  grant  is  the  superior  title  to  the  older 
grant  and  younger  entry.||  But  the  elder  survey  does  not  have 
this  effivt  The  only  initiatory  act  of  appropriation  ever  recog- 
nized in  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee  is  the  ejitrj/  made  strictly 

■  Alt.  t.,  {  2.  f  Bmah  ■>.  Ware,  15  Peten  U.  8,  93. 

J  Pwter  tr.  Claiborne,  2  Swin.  565. 
1  Adanui  v.  Sorrit,  103  U.  8.,  501. 

1  ThouuB  c.  TaDkenlj,  5  Cold.  (Tenii.),  166;  Doiu««ii  t.  Taylor,  6  Hump., 
KM;  AadenoD  ■.  Cuwod,  1  Cooke'a  B. 
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acoording  to  law.*  It  ia  said  that  a  difierent  rule  prevailed  m 
Virgraia,  owing  to  her  own  peculiar  land  BjetBOi. 

But  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  holding  of  the  courts  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  on  the  effect  of  the  fniry.  In  the 
first  State,  as  appears  from  cases  cited,  the  entry  is  rect^nized  in 
a  court  of  law,  and  the  elder  Ug{U  entry  prevails  although  the 
grant  be  a  junior  grant ;  but  in  North  Carolina  the  oMtat  grant 
prevails  in  ejectment. 

The  entry  is  not  considered  a  legal  dtle — is  not  given  in  evi- 
dence in  ejectment.  But  the  junior  grantee  can  go  into  equity 
and  sliow  a  gpedal  entry,  and  chai^  notice  on  the  senior  grantee 
of  this  equity,  and  have  the  holder  of  the  senior  grant  declared 
a  trustee  for  the  elder  enterer.t 

The  entry  is  a  mere  eqaity,  and  if  a  party  with  knowledge  of 
this  equity  takes  out  a  grant  he  may  be  declared  a  tnistee.  As 
to  what  is  such  entiy  in  Tennessee  as  to  become  a  legal  entry,  see 
authorities  cited.J 

And  in  North  Carolina  the  decisions  quoted  indicate  what  kind 
of  entry  becomes  notice. 

Th*  PregumpHon  in  Favor  of  Cfranlg. — The  objectjon  to  the 
grant  on  the  grounds  of  a  want  of  power  in  the  officer  i8!>aing 
it,  is  met  by  the  following  rule,  as  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Peralts 
et  al.,  19  Howard,  343.  The  court  say :  "  We  have  frequently 
decided  that  the  public  acts  of  pablic  officers,  purporting  to 
be  exercised  in  an  official  capacity  and  by  public  authority,  ahull 
not  be  presumed  to  be  usurped,  but  that  a  l^itimate  authority 
had  been  previously  given  or  subsequently  ratified."  The  adop- 
tion of  a  contrary  rule  would  lead  to  infinite  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty of  titles.  The  presumption  arising  from  the  grant  itself 
makes  it  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  officer  making 
it,  and  throws  the  bnrden  of  proof  on  the  party  denying  it. 

The  purchaser  from  the  grantee  is  not  bound  to  go  behind  the 
grant  to  discover  an  equity  in  a  third  party  to  find  out  irregular- 

*  Doncgsn  «.  Tijlor,  mpra. 

t  Featberaton  *.  Milli,  4  Dev.  Law.,  EM ;  O'Eellj  t.  CittjXoia,  2  Dor.  &.  B. 
Law,  346 ;  Crow  t.  Holland,  4  Dev.  Uw,  417. 

X  Kingi's  Tenn.  Digeol,  vol.  ii.  (Land  Law) ;  Ibid.  (ChaoMiy).  If  the  elder 
«nti7  is  Dot  tpeeial  the  jmuor  enlrj  is  the  better. 
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ities.  He  is  protected  hf  the  presamptioo  that  public  officers  do 
their  duty.* 

NotwiUistanding  this  reasonable  rule,  where  a  piiblifl  officer  is 
aotlioTized  to  exercise  a  power  od  certain  conditiotu  and  under 
certain  regtrieHona,  these  conditions  and  restrictions  most  be  con- 
aideied  a  pert  of  the  power. 

And  the  party  relying  on  the  aot  (or  grant,  for  instance)  must 
show  affirmatively  that  the  conditions  upon  whicA  the  power  is 
based  have  been  complied  with.t 

This  case  arose  as  to  the  validity  of  a  grant  by  a  Mexican 
governor  of  California,  while  California  was  a  part  of  Mexico, 
to  a  large  body  of  land  on  Sacramento  River. 

The  regulations  for  the  colonization  of  the  Territories  of  the 
government  of  Mexico,  made  21st  November,  1828,  in  purBoance 
of  the  Act  of  the  General  Congress,  August  18th,  1824,  pro- 
vided: 

let  That  the  governors  of  the  Territories  should  be  empow- 
ered to  grant  vacant  lands,  among  others,  to  private  persons  who 
may  ask  for  them,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  and  inhabiting 
the  same. 

2d.  That  every  person  soliciting  lands  shall  address  the  gov- 
ernor a  petition,  expressing  his  name,  county,  religion,  and  de- 
acribing  the  same. 

3d.  And  be  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  argument  of  this  case  for  the  United  States,  the  Attor- 
ney-General, Jeremiah  S.  Black,  made  the  following  objections  to 
the  grant : 

Ist.  The  grant  is  inoperative,  for  want  of  evidence  that  it  was 
delivered  while  the  governor  had  power  to  make  it. 

2d.  The  grant  is  fraudulent,  fictitious,  and  simulated. 

3d.  Assuming  the  paper  on  which  the  claim  is  based  to  be 
genuine,  it  is  nevertheless  void  and  worthless,  for  want  of  a 
petition  and  inquiry. 

All  the  propositions  were  sustained  and  the  grant  held  invalid ; 
the  coort  held  the  third  objection  sufficient,  and  said  that  the  cir- 
camstances  under  which  it  was  issued  subjected  it  to  the  charge 

*Lea(.  PolkCoudt^CopperCo.,  21Hoir.U.a,  120;  Bagdell  v.Brodciick, 
lSPei«n,448. 
t  United  8ulw  k  Otmbortoa,  20  How.,  69. 
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of  fraud.  And  tlie  court  used  the  followiag  laagoage:  "Aa- 
thority  to  make  the  grants  is  there  expressly  conferred  od  tlie 
goveroors,  as  well  as  the  terma  aod  condiHotu  prescribed  upon 
which  they  shall  be  made.  The  court  must  look  to  these  laws  for 
both  the  power  to  make  the  grant,  and  for  the  mode  and  manner 
of  ita  exercise,  and  they  are  to  be  substantially  complied  with." 

The  same  prindple  was  decided  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  V.  Percheman,  7  Peters,  61,  By  the  cession  of  Florida  to 
the  United  States  in  the  treaty  with  Spain,  22d  Febmary,  1S19, 
about  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land  were  acquired  by  the  United 
States ;  about  three  millions  of  this  quantity  had  previously  been 
granted  to  individuals. 

These  lauds  were  brought  into  market  by  the  operation  of  the 
United  States  Land  0£Bce,  which  was  extended  into  Florida. 
Many  disputes  arose  as  to  the  claims  of  lands  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Florida,  jurisdiction  over  which  was  transferred  to  the 
United  States  courts.  In  this  case  it  appeared  that  the  royal 
order  of  Spain  had  authorized  the  granting  of  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  for  certain  services  to  each  head  of  a  family.  Here  the 
grant  covered  two  thousand  acres,  and  the  court  held  this  an  ex- 
cess of  power,  for  which  reason  the  grant  would  have  been  void; 
but  it  was  sustained  on  its  being  shown  that  the  patentee  carae 
under  another  decree  or  order  of  the  king. 

Who  Entitled  to  have  Grant  declared  Void, — In  both  the  above 
cases  the  action  was  by  the  United  States  against  the  i^rautee,  and 
both  grants  were  considered  void  for  the  want  of  power  in  the 
agent  or  officer  issuing  the  same. 

This  objection  to  a  grant,  that  it  was  void  for  want  of  power 
in  the  officer  issuing  the  same,  could  be  made  available  by  any 
defendant  in  an  action  of  ejectment  in  a  strict  court  of  law,  be- 
cause if  the  grant  is  void  for  one  purpose,  it  is  void  for  all  pur- 
poses, and  can  be  shown  in  a  collateral  proceeding  as  well  as  in 
a  suit  directly  between  grantor  and  grantee.  For  instance,  if  the 
land  had  been  previously  granted  by  a  public  patent,  and  the 
land  not  subject  to  entry  and  grant,  or  for  any  other  reason,  the 
grant  would  be  void,  a  defendant  in  ejectment  could  rely  on  the 
same  successAilly.* 

•  Hoover  V.  ThomaB,  Phillip*  Law  (N.  C),  185 ;  SUnmire  e.  Powell,  13  Ire- 
dell, 312  i  2  Sneed,  63 ;  S  Peten  (U.  a),  661 ;  7  Bu.  (Tenn.),  G03 ;  2  Overton 
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But  where  it  te  asserted  that  the  grant  is  only  voidable^  that 
it  was  issued  through  fraud,  accideut,  or  mistake,  this  defence 
cannot  be  made  in  a  collateral  y&y,  but  it  muat  be  through  a 
proceeding  by  the  government  or  Slate — -the  grantor  against  the 
gnntee  being  a  proceeding  directly  between  the  parties  to  the 
grant  A  grant  executed  by  mistake  or  inadvertence  in  the  agent, 
IS  well  as  Dpon  false  suggestions  amounting  to  fraud,  will  be 
declared  void  in  a  court  of  equity  at  the  instance  of  the  grantor. 
This  is  a  common  head  of  equity  jurisdiction.* 

The  reasoning  of  the  court  in  Field  v,  Seabury  et  al.  is  very 
forable.  Tbey  say : "  Fraud,  as  it  issometimes  said, '  vitiates  every 
act' — correctly,  too,  when  properly  applied  to  the  subject-matter 
Id  controversy,  and  to  the  parties  in  it,  and  in  a  proper  forum ; 
for  inataoce,  as  wben  one  of  tbem  charges  the  other  with  actual 
fraud;  here  the  fraud  grows  out  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
directly  to  each  other,  or  is  consequential  from  such  conduct," 
But  when  a  patent  or  grant  for  land  has  been  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  State  through  fraud,  a  third  party  cannot  raise  the 
objection  in  a  trial  of  the  title  in  an  action  of  ejectment,  but  it  is  a 
question  exclusively  between  the  sovereignty  making  tlie  grant 
and  the  grantee. 

In  addition  to  the  remedy  in  equity,  some  of  the  States  have 
provided  by  statute  a  remedy  for  the  elder  grantee.  The  statute 
of  North  Carolina,  in  1798,  1  Revisal,  chap.  42,  sec.  31,  author- 
ized an  individual  aggrieved,  holding  an  older  title  by  grant  from 
the  State,  to  file  a  petition  in  the  court  alleging  facts  sufficient  to 
constitute  fraud  in  the  issuance  of  the  junior  grant  covering  the 
nme  land,  or  in  part ;  a  mnre  facias  issued,  and  on  the  trial  the 
question  of  fraud  was  determined. 

Very  much  the  same  practice  prevails  in  England  where  the  . 
tdrtjanax  issues  out  of  and  returnable  to  the  chancellor,  but  the 
JDrisdiction  on  this  question  is  a  part  of  the  common-law  juris- 
diction of  that  court,  and  if  issue  is  made  by  the  parties,  the 
i^cellor  could  not  try,  but  the  record  was  seat  to  the  King's 
Bench  to  be  tried  by  jury.     Under  this  proceeding  in  England 

(Tnn.),  118.    If  ataolDtelj  void  for  matter  appearing  by  impeetion,  it  may 
Im  imiMchad  oallttenlly.    4  Hum.  (Tenn.),  203. 

*  Hnghetv.  United  StBta,  4  Wallace,  S82;  Field  e.  Beaburyel  al.,  IS  How- 
ud,  323 ;  Tate  t.  Oraanlee,  2  Hurphey,  281. 
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the  grant  is  declared  void  in  toto  nr  not  at  all ;  bnt  under  the 
North  Carolina  statute  it  was  held,  in  Hoyt  v.  Rich,  4  Dev.  &. 
Battle,  633,  that  if  the  junior  grant  only  covered  a  part  of  the 
land  covered  by  the  elder  grant  the  court  wonld  grant  relief. 
'  The  court  came  to  this  conclnsion,  not  without  some  difficnlty, 
under  the  wording  of  the  statute,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  grievance  sought  to  be  remedied. 

The  same  State,  by  Act  of  1^30,  provided  a  mode  of  practice 
in  which  the  Slate  itself  sought  to  set  the  grant  aside  for  irre^- 
laritiefl  or  fraud.  So  it  is  well  settled  in  this  State,  that  only  the 
State  or  older  grantee  can  have  a  grant  declared  void,  and  that 
no  matters  dehors  the  grant  can  be  made  in  an  ioddental  pro- 
ceeding, as  for  instance,  an  action  of  ejectment* 

It  will  be  observed  tb^  this  statutory  proceeding  in  favor  of 
the  aggrieved  grantee  does  not  apply  to  the  younger  grantee 
against  the  older  grantee,  but  is  only  a  remedy  in  favor  of  the 
older  grantee.  The  equity  of  the  statute,  and  the  practice  of  the 
court  under  it,  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  younger  grantee 
had  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  issuance  of  the  older 
grant. 

But  without  this  remedy  the  older  grantee  could,  as  a  general 
rule,  recover  the  land  in  an  action  of  ^ectment,  in  which  action 
the  oldest  legal  title  prevails,  presupposing,  however,  that  the 
junior  claimant  exposed  himself  to  suit  by  taking  possession. 

It  was  further  held  under  this  statute,  that  the  par^  holding 
under  the  vacated  grant  could  not  be  protected  though  en  inno- 
cent purchaser.  This  looks  at  variance  with  the  elementary 
principle,  that  a  party  without  notice,  purchasiiw  from  a  fraudu- 
lent grantee,  is  protected ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  a  ripd  con- 
elmction  of  the  statute  of  1798. 

Exemplijiaaiion  of  Grant*  or  Patents. — In  controversies  arising 
out  of  written  oontracis  between  individuals,  copies  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence  unless  it  appears  from  proof  that  the  original 
paper  is  lost,  or  in  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  and  notice 
giveu  to  produce  the  original  by  the  party  having  the  power  to 
do  so;  but  in  the  case  of  grants  and  patents  issued  from  the  sov- 
ereign, they  are  enrolled  in  the  office  and  become  public  records, 

*  Tate  V.  Greenlee,  2  Murphej,  281 ;  Crow  n.  Holland,  4  Dev.  Lair,  417 ; 
Wwgb  «.  Bichardaon,  6  Iredell,  470;  Terrell  v.  Mann;,  2  Hurpb.,  375. 
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and  st  oommon  law  a  copy  bt  good,  except  as  to  those  entitled  to 
the  oriRinal :  Candler  v.  LunsfortI,  4  Dev.  &  B.,  19.  But  per- 
haps all  the  States  have  a  statute  making  a  properly  certified 
copy  of  grants  and  registered  conveyances  competent  evidence 
without  accounting  for  the  original.  And  it  is  apprehended  that 
under  these  statutes,  the  party  entitled  to  the  original  could  read 
a  copy,  and  keep  the  original  in  his  pocket  if  he  saw  proper, 
except  in  case  where  the  original  was  indispensable  to  explain 
some  collateral  question,  such  as  a  qaestion  of  forgery,  or  the 
fraudulent  erasure  or  alteration  of  the  instrument. 

Of  (he  Exceptions  contained  in  a  Grant. — It  often  occurs  that 
a  grant  contains  an  exception  of  certain  lands  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  pass  by  the  grant  to  the  grantee.  In  1796  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  in  making  a  grant  for  a  very  large  area  of 
land  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  to  John  Gray  Blount,  the 
following  appeare:  "Within  which  bounds  there  are  13,735  aciea 
of  land,  entered  by  persons  whose  names  are  hereunto  annexed, 
since  the  date  of  Blount's  entries,  and  by  his  permission."  This 
grant  was  frequently  brought  into  controversy,  and  one  principal 
question  made  was,  whether  this  exception  was  not  void  for  un- 
certainty in  description.  The  courts  of  that  State  had  held,  in 
the  case  of  Richardson  r.  Waugh,  8  Iredell,  470,  that  an  eceep- 
Urn  of  5000  acres  in  a  l»i^  tract  of  land  is  void  for  uncertainty, 
and  in  McCormick  v.  Monroe,  1  Jones,  13,  the  exception  of 
"250  acres  previously  granted,"  was  held  void  for  the  same 
reason.  But  in  Melton  v.  Monday,  64  N.  C,  296,  it  appeared 
that  one  of  the  names  annexed  to  the  Blount  grant  was  that  of 
"  Gabriel  Ragsdale." 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case  claimed  under  a  grant  to  one  Williams, 
foDoded  on  an  entry  of  "Gabriel  Bagsdale,"  for  100  acres. 

Chief  Justice  Pearson  said  the  exception  was  valid,  that  the 
100  acres  in  the  entry  was  described  "with  certainty  to  a  certain 
intent  in  general,"  and  then  a  survey  was  made  in  which  the 
land  is  described  "  with  certainty  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  par- 
ticular." The  reference  to  the  name  of  "  Gabriel  Ragsdale  "  was 
considered  a  sufficient  identification  of  the  100  acres  after  the 
sarvey  and  grant :  so  the  plaintiff  recovered  from  the  defendant, 
who  claimed  under  the  Blount  grant. 

"  The  granting  part  of  a  deed  is  not  avoided  by  a  defect  in  the 
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exception,  but  Uie  exception  itadf  becomes  in^odual  therAy,  and 
the  ffrant  remains  in  force." 

A  grantor  cannot  reserve  an  estate  inconaistent  with  the  estate 
granted.  The  reaervatioji  of  a  right  to  the  grantor  is  equivalent 
to  a  grant  to  him  of  the  right  by  the  vendee. 

Of  Him  who  has  the  Burden  of  Showing  the  £roep(iOTi.^Where 
there  is  an  exoeption  contained  in  a  grant  the  onu«  la  on  the  party 
who  would  insist  on  the  same.* 

In  the  lirxt  case  the  plaintiff  relied  upon  a  grant  for  500  acres, 
excepting  "  250  acres  previously  granted ;"  the  question  was  on 
whom  was  the  burden  to  show  the  location  of  the  exception,  and 
it  was  held  the  defendant  who  relied  on  the  exception  must  show 
himself  within  the  exception.  It  wafl  ai^ued  that  if  the  burden 
was  on  the  plaintiff,  and  he  was  bound  to  show  that  250  acres 
had  been  "  previously  granted,"  and  it  should  appear  that,  in 
fact,  they  never  were  granted,  then  the  plaintiS*  would  recover 
nothing,  although  it  was  admitted  that  the  pUintiff  owned  250 
acres. 

The  exception  was  void,  as  to  the  plaintiff,  for  uncertainty ; 
having  a  grant  which  conv<eyed  500  acres  with  no  valid  excep- 
tion, the  title  to  the  whole  passed. 

The  "Entry." — The  Foundation  of  State  Grantt. — In  those 
States  having  public  lands  to  dispose  of  to  the  individual  citizen, 
they  have  statutes  providing  for  the  mode  of  appropriating  these 
lands,  usually  by  what  is  called  an  "  entry,"  which  is  made  in 
the  office  of  the  county  provided  by  the  law.  They  become 
thereby  a  public  record,  which  in  anal(^  to  the  r^etration  laws, 
operates  as  notice  to  all  subsequent  enterera.  This  entry, 
when  made  according  to  the  statute,  and  especially  when  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  certainty,  becomes  an  inchoate,  imperfect 
legal  title  (or  an  equity,  as  held  in  some  of  the  States),  which  is 
capable  of  being  ripened  into  a  perfect  l^al  title  by  the  survey, 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  grant  within  the  time  specified  by  law, 
which  of  course  involves  the  payment  of  the  government  price 
for  the  land  and  the  fees  incident  thereto.  Sometimes  the  legis- 
lature enlaiges  the  time  fixed  for  the  issuance  of  the  grant,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  made  entries  and  have  not  perfected 

*  McCormick  v.  HoDroe,  1  Jonw  (N.  C],  13 ;  Gudger  v.  UeDBle^,  82  N.  C, 
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the  same  by  aarvey  ant)  grant  But  this  curative  legislation  can- 
Dot  affect  th«  rights  of  a  junior  enterer  who  has  rights  attached 
onder  the  law.  For  instance,  if  the  first  enterer  has  two  years 
ID  which  to  obtain  a  grant,  and  the  two  years  have  elapsed,  and 
afier  this  two  years  a  subsequent  entry  is  made,  it  would  not  be 
oampetent  for  the  legislature  to  extend  the  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  first  enterer,  the  time  allowed  for  the  issuance  of  the  grant 
tiaving  expired  before  the  filing  of  the  subsequent  entry.*  Be- 
cause the  elder  enterer  had  a  kind  of  pre-emption  right  for  the 
period  of  two  years  and  no  longer,  and  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod the  land  waa  Bubject  (o  appropriation  by  others. 

Bat  if  while  this  pre-emption  right  exist,  that  is  to  say,  within 
the  two  years,  a  subsequent  entry  is  made,  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  le^slatiire  to  extend  the  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  first 
enterer,  because  the  junior  enterer  appropriated  the  land  with 
knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  l^islature  to  extend  the  time  be- 
fore any  lapse  or  forfeiture  of  pre-emption,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  beard  to  complaiu-t 

7S«  Lapse  of  both  Bniriea. — Under  these  extension  acts  of  the 
l^;iglature  a  question  of  this  kind  has  arisen :  the  senior  enterer 
baa  lost  his  pre-emption  by  the  efflux  of  time;  then  the  junior  en- 
try is  made,  which  also  expires  by  the  efilux  of  time.  Now  the 
l«gislature  being  willing  to  relieve  against  this  forfeiture,  and 
beinganxious,  generally,  to  disposeof  the  public  lands,  enacts  that 
farther  time  is  given  in  which  to  obtain  grants.  Now,  both  entries 
nere  dead,  the  legislature  revives  both,  who  has  tlie  preference? 

■  Brraon  «.  I^obson,  3  Iredell  £q.,  136. 

t  Tlii8  poirer  or  the  legislature  to  para  extension  acts  is  entirelj  conswlent 
with  the  power  to  legislate  id  regard  to  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Stale ;  but  Che«e 
eitonion  acta  cannot  afliect  the  reeled  right  of  a  part^who  has  made  theenti? 
a^the^erenlrj  bad  fnpwrfand  b«/brcthe  extension  act  passed.  This  qnea- 
)i<M  has  nndergone  a  thorough  investigation  io  Teoneasae.  See  Vaughn  A 
Brown  v.  Hatfield,  6  Yer^er,  236;  Williamson  and  wife  >.  Troupe  &  Luna,  11 
nuaip.,  265j  Sampson  v.  Taylor,  1  Sneed,  600.  In  the  latter  cose  the  defend- 
Mti  hkd  made  an  entrj,  and  no  grant  vat  obtained  within  the  time,  and  the 
kliiilalura  extended  the  lime  for  several  years.  But  an  interr^num  occurred, 
the  last  extension  act  having  been  two  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  pre- 
1  act.  Within  these  two  months  the  plaintiff  made  an  entry 
It  a  grant.  The  defendant  nUo  took  out  a  grant,  relying  on  the  last 
id;  but  the  court  held  that  during  these  two  months  the  )und  wm 
optn  to  entr;,  and  plaintiff  had  such  a  veiled  right  (Lat  the  legislature  could 
not  iSeot  it.    The  plaintiff's  title  held  good. 
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At  the  time  of  the  extension  &ct  both  entries  were  in  the  same 
condition.  The  curative  act  applies  equally  to  both;  each  haa 
an  equity;  neither  has  a  su|)erior  equity  to  the  other;  conse- 
quently, the  one  who  first  obtains  the  I^al  title — the  grant — is 
preferred,  upon  the  equitable  principle  that  where  equities  are 
equal  he  who  first  obtains  the  legal  title  shall  prevail.* 

The  Reguieiiea  of  an  "  Entry." — In  the  fint  place  the  entry 
should  be  made  etriclly  in  accordance  with  t^e  directions  of  the 
gtiilute — some  of  which  statutory  regulatioos  may  be  maudatory 
and  others  only  directory. 

Then  the  survey  should  be  made  by  the  proper  surveyor  and 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law,  and  in  the  manner  provided. 

But  as  to  these  minor  requisites,  they  can  be  gathered  from  the 
local  statutes  and  decisions  of  each  State,  which,  jterhaps,  vary 
in  the  difiTerent  States ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  the  purpose  here  to 
notice  them  more  particularly,  the  object  being  to  notice  princi- 
ples of  a  more  general  character.  A  more  general  and  universal 
requisite  is  that  of  reasonable  certainty.  The  party  who  attempts 
to  appropriate  vacant  land  should  designate  his  "  entry  "  by  such 
"  metes  and  bounds,"  and  a  reference  to  such  natural  objects  or 
monuments  as  will  enable  a  person  by  reasonable  effort  and  ob- 
servation to  locate  the  same  from  the  description  employed.  Per- 
haps a  description  "  with  certainty  to  a  certain  intent  in  general " 
would  be  sufficient.  The  survey  of  the  same  will  then  make  it 
"  certain  to  a  certain  extent  in  every  particular."  The  object  of 
this  requirement  is,  that  the  entry  taker  and  all  subsequent  en- 
terers  may  be  guided  thereby,  and  have  notice  of  the  true  loca- 
tion of  the  land.t 

If  the  first  entry  should  be  so  vague  and  indefinite  aa  not  to 
give  this  reasonable  notice  it  may  be  disr^arded  by  all  subse- 
quent enterers,  and  a  subsequent  enterer  who  makes  a  special 
entry  and  obtains  a  grant,  would  be  protected  both  in  law  and 
equity.  The  effect  would  be  to  subject  the  senior  enterer  to  the 
position  of  a  junior  enb;rer.  The  party  holding  the  oldest  entry 
with  the  younger  grant  could  not  go  into  equity  and  have  the 
holder  of  the  older  grant  declared  a  trustee  on  the  ground  of 

•  Horlon  V.  Cook.  1  Jonei  {N.C.)  Eq.,  270.    See  Story's  and  PomeroT's  Eq. 
Juris.    See  King"!  Digent  (Tenn.),  vol.  ii.,  title  "  Land  Lmr,"  p.  1410. 
t  Honton  v.  UcOaTock,  4  Tenn.  Reports  [Cooper's  edition},  631. 
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notice  of  a  prior  entry,  because  this  "  prior  eotiy  "  was  too  vague 
to  give  notice  to  subsequent  eoterers.* 

A  question  of  some  difficulty  arose  in  tlie  courts  of  North 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  in  Teonessee,  under  the  statute  authorizing 
the  making  of  entries  for  vacant  land ;  the  statute  requiring  the 
enterer  to  specify  the  land  he  intends  to  appropriate,  by  reference 
to  certain  natural  objects,  as  a  river,  mountain,  or  old  line,  so  as 
to  make  the  requisite  certainty ;  but  the  enterer  fails  to  comply 
with  the  statute,  and  makes  an  entry  vague  and  indefinite;  a 
rabsequent  entry  is  made,  but  before  the  subsequent  enterer  pays 
his  money  for  the  land,  this  vague  senior  entry  is  surveyed  and 
thereby  made  more  certain,  and  the  junior  enterer  has  knowledge 
of  theiurvej/. 

This  subsequent  enterer  relyiog  upon  the  vagaeness  of  the 
atiry  obtains  the  <Jder  grant. 

On  a  bill  filed  to  declare  the  grantee  a  trustee  for  the  older 
eoteier,  the  court,  after  elaborate  reasoning,  held  that  the  older 
mtry,  thongh  vague  and  too  indefinite  alone  to  give  notice,  yet 
the  survey  having  been  made,  and  that  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
junior  enterer,  he  was  bound  by  it,  and  thereby  bad  such  notice 
of  the  prior  entry  as  to  constitute  him  a  trustee  for  tlie  prior 
enterer.t 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  the  court  held{  that  the  statute, 
b  prescribing  the  mode  of  locating  an  entry,  was  only  directory 
ud  not  nundatory,  that  a  vague  entry  was  not  void  as  to  the 
State,  and  that  as  to  individuals  it  might  or  might  not  be  void, 
depending  upon  future  acts  of  the  one  party  and  the  succeeding 
knowledge  of  the  other;  provided  the  knowledge  was  obtained 

*  In  North  Csrolins  the  following enlr^wns held  too Tsgue:  "In  Richmond 
CooDt^r  on  the  Mulh  aide  of  Hnddj  Creek,  beginning  at  or  near  the  ford  of  the 
creek,  where  the  KochiDghem  Boad  croegea."  Without  any  further  descrip- 
tioo  it  WM  held  too  vague  to  give  priority  over  an  individaal  claLming  under 
eatij  and  grant.  HcDiarmid  v.  McMillan,  5  Jones  Eq.,  29;  Monroe  v.  Mc- 
Gormick,  6  Ire.  Eq.,  85 ;  Johnston  «.  Sbelton,  4  Ire.  Eq.,  86 ;  citing  Harris  v. 
Ewing,  1  Dev.  A  Bst.  Eq.,  369. 

t  Johnston  ft  Prsncie*.  ShsltoDMal.,  4  Iredell  Eq,  86;  Harris  v.  Ewing,  1 
OcT.&B.  Eq.,  369. 

I  See  the  case  of  Winoa  and  8L  Peter  RR,  Co.  e.  St  Paul  and  Sioux  atj 
BB.  Co.,  2S  Minnesota,  179,  which  establishes  the  rule,  that  where  one  party 
gets  the  older  title  while  the  equity  i>  in  another,  he  will  be  declared  a  trustee. 
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bffore  the  Bubneqiient  enterer  paid  his  money  for  the  land  to  the 
State.  The  court  reasons  upon  the  idea,  that  the  ^ot  authorizing 
the  entry  also  required  it  to  be  surveyed,  and  that  the  leginlature 
must  have  intended  the  survey  as  a  means  of  raaking  the  entry 
flufficientiy  certain  under  the  maxim,  eertum  eat  guod  cerium  reddi 
potest.  In  the  firet  case  above,  the  following  entry  vas  held  too 
vague  and  uncertain  :  "  640  acres  of  land,  beginning  on  the  line 
dividing  the  counties  of  Haywood  and  Macon,  at  a  point  at  or 
near  Lowe's  bear  pen,  on  the  Hogback  Mountain,  and  running 
Tarious  courses  for  complement." 

There  is  mudi  strength  in  the  su^estion,  that  this  provision 
of  the  statute  should  be  mandatory,  and  that  a  vague  entry  should 
be  like  contracts,  required  to  be  reduced  to  writing;  when  the 
terms  are  so  vague  that  the  meaning  cannot  be  certainly  collected, 
it  should  be  considered  void  Ixdh  in  law  and  equity.  And  in 
this  instance  a  mandatory  statute  would  better  protect  the  rights 
of  subsequent  purchasers.  But  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in 
Harris  v.  Swing,  supra,  is  well  sustained  by  reason.  The  contest 
between  the  senior  and  junior  enterer  is  frequently  in  a  court  of 
equity,  and  why  should  a  junior  enterer  be  heard  to  say  he  paid 
kU  monejf  witfiotU  notice,  when  in  truth  he  bad  rnAiee.  He  says 
the  entry  gave  me  no  notice.  This  is  correct.  But  then  the 
reply  is,  I  made  a  survey,  thereby  made  the  entry  certain,  and  of 
this  you  had  notice  before  you  paid  your  money.  Like  the  party 
who  relies  on  a  right  against  an  unregistered  deed,  yet  the  party 
bad  actual  notice  of  the  deed  and  its  contents.  It  might  perhaps, 
as  well  be  said,  that  where  a  man  sells  all  the  oil  in  his  store  at 
80  much  per  gallon,  the  contmct  is  void,  because  the  quantity  is 
uncertain  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  had  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
measurement  subsequent  to  the  sale. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  survey  must  reason- 
ably follow  and  conform  to  the  entry,  otherwise  a  man  might 
make  an  entry  on  one  locality,  and  afterwards,  relying  ostensibly 
upon  the  entry,  make  a  survey  of  an  entirely  diSerent  parcel  of 
land.  The  effect  of  this  would  l>e,  thnt  because  a  man  made  an 
entry  he  ha<l  a  pre-emption  right  to  so  many  acres  of  land  any- 
where so  they  were  vacant  iHiids. 

This  will  not  do:  the  party  ia  bound  by  the  appropriation 
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made  id  tfae  entiy,  and  the  true  purpose  of  the  survey  is  to  de- 
termiDe  what  lands  are  appropriated  hy  the  entry. 

ITu  Nature  of  the  Estate  Ckmferred  by  an  Eidry. — Some  of  the 
OBEB  speak  loosely  of  an  entry ;  in  some  it  is  said  that  an  entry 
gives  DO  estate  or  right,  ezoept  a  sort  of  preference  to  pay  tfae 
parchaae-money  and  obtain  a  grant.  Would  it  not  be  more  rea- 
tonabie  to  say  that  the  enterer,  vben  he  has  complied  with  the 
regalatioDS  of  law,  in  niaking  the  same,  has  an  equitable  estate 
ia  tfae  land  designated,  the  snme  being  subject  to  entry  ?  Very 
■nalogoos  to  the  estate  held  by  the  vendee  under  a  title-bond,  the 
TOidee's  equity  consists  in  the  right  to  pay  or  tender  the  purchase- 
moDey,  and  have  title  made ;  in  the  case  of  the  enterer  of  Vacant 
Itads,  be  pays  Uie  fees  of  the  officer,  before  whom  the  entry  is 
made,  which  is  in  some  sense  a  part  of  the  consideration ;  he 
likewise  pays  the  surveyor  for  locating  the  same,  wherenpon  the 
State  says  he  is  entitled  to  a  grant  on  payment  of  the  price  fixed 
by  law.  And  while  the  State  could  not  be  compelled  to  a  specific 
performanoe,  yet  the  public  faitfa  is  pledged  to  this,  and  a  refusal 
vonid  not  meet  the  sanction  of  an  honest  public  opinion.  Bat 
ID  a  contest  with  an  older  grantee,  who  entered  with  notice,  he 
has  an  equity  to  have  the  older  grantee  declared  a  trustee,  and  it 
woaldseem  that  he  has  as  high  an  equity  as  the  vendee  holding 
iiDder  terms  of  purchase. 

Some  of  the  States  have  a  statnte  allowing  a  party  to  recover 
m  an  action  of  ejectment,  on  a  uertificate  of  survey  made  and 
letumed  to  the  Land  Office  of  the  United  States  (the  price  hav- 
ii^  been  paid),  before  a  patent  has  been  issued  by  tfae  United 
States.* 

Even  mining  claims  in  California  are  recognized  by  posseasioitr 
ud  as  between  individuals  a  recovery  can  be  had  in  ejectment ; 
not  valid  as  to  the  government  of  cooree.  It  is  considered  as  a 
vested  right  of  property  founded  on  possession  and  appropriation. 
Prior  to  1860  these  claims  were  transferable  by  parol.f 

Pre-emption  Right  in  certain  Persons  to  enter  Land. — Some  of 
the  States  have  a  statute  giving  preference  to  the  party  who  actu- 
ally occupied  the  vacant  land ;  and  therefore  a  party  out  of  pos- 

*  S«e  Fnnch  r.  Spence,  21  How.  (U.  S.),  228  {Statute*  of  Indiuia). 
t  Ht«h«  *.  Devlin,  2S  (M^  501 ;  30  Cal.,  860 ;  Bl>l«  of  Calilbmia  «.  Moora, 
UCiL,M. 
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session  was  required  to  give  notice  to  the  squatter,  that  within  a 
certain  tame  he  proposed  to  eater  and  ohtain  a  grant  for  the  land 
BO  poaocaocd.  If  the  squatter  himself  saw  proper  to  appropriate 
the  land  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  notice,  he  had  the  prefer- 
ence, and  was  entitled  to  the  grant. 

In  like  manner  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  baa  passed 
what  is  called  a  general  jwe-emption  law,  by  which  the  party  who 
has  the  actual  possession  of  these  government  lands  shall  have 
the  right  to  go  to  the  roister  and  receiver  and  make  the  entty. 
Perhaps  this  was  regulated  by  the  Act  of  1830.  Under  this  act 
of  Congress  much  litigation  has  been  had  both  in  the  State  and 
Unit^  States  courts,  one  important  instance  of  which  is  the  cam 
of  Qarland  «.  Wynn,*  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  chapter. 

Of  a  Grami  lamed  upon  a  Lapstd  Entry. — If  the  grant  is 
issued  it  is  not  void,  although  the  entry  had  lapsed  by  the  efflux 
of  timet  S"*'  it  w^  held  in  this  case  that  an  entry  in  the  name 
of  a  non-resident  of  the  State  was  void ;  and  farther,  that  al- 
though the  entry  was  void  if  taken  in  the  name  of  a  non-resident, 
yet  if  the  grant  issued  in  the  name  of  a  party  capable  of  taking 
and  holding  by  the  Uws  of  the  State,  the  grant  was  valid.  In 
those  States  where  the  grant  relates  to  the  date  of  the  entry,  and 
has  the  efTect  of  the  legal  title  from  that  date,  the  grant  must 
refer  to  the  entry  and  profess  to  be  founded  on  it.  Where  there 
is  a  discrepancy  between  the  entry  and  the  recital  of  the  same  in 
the  grant,  the  original  entry  will  prevail.^ 

7%e  Doctrine  of  RelaUan. — It  is  well  settled  that  an  entry  in 
the  United  States  Land  Office,  on  which  a  patent  issues,  no  matter 
how  long  thereafter,  shall  relate  to  the  entry  and  take  date  with 
it.§  The  "  fiction  "  of  relation  is,  that  an  intermediate  bonafde 
alienee  of  the  incipient  interest  may  claim  that  the  patent  inures 
to  his  benefit  by  an  tx  podfaato  operation,  and  receive  the  same 
protection  at  law  that  a  court  of  equity  would  give  him.|| 

•  Garland  v.  Wynn,  20  How.  (U.  8),  fl. 

t  WilBOD  B.  Wwlern  N.  C.  JUnd  Co,,  77  N.  C,  445. 

t  4  Heisk.  <Tenn.).  702. 

\  Th«  United  States  is  not  estopped  by  a  judgment  in  ^ectoieot.  Cirrv. 
United  StalM,  98  U.  S.,  133. 

II  French  e.  Spence,  21  How.  (U.  a),  228;  Rom  >.  Borland,  1  Peters,  655. 
For  the  pnrpoae  of  the  statute  of  limitalioni,  a  sheHff'B  deed  of  land  told  under 
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We  have  alreftdy  Doticed  the  rule  aa  to  two  of  the  States  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  the  grant  to  the  entry. 

The  Slate  or  Ooeemment  not  bound  by  Edoppd. — The  State  is 
at  liberty  (unlike  an  individnal)  to  aver  that  at  the  time  a  grant 
was  issued  it  had  no  title.  And  this  rule  extends  to  an  individual 
daimng  under  the  State." 

Another  oonspicaoos  illuatmtiou  of  the  doctrine  of  fWod'on  is 
that  of  the  settlement  of  the  incipient  claims  of  individuals  under 
th«  governments  of  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  from  whom  the 
United  States  has  obtained  so  much  of  this  vast  country  on  the 
South  and  Southwest  For  instance,  after  the  conquest  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  1846,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  3d 
March,  1851,  passed  a  law  treating  a  board  of  commiBsioners, 
with  judicial  power,  whose  duty  it  was  to  pass  upon  all  claims  of 
eitieens  by  virtue  of  "any  right  or  title"  claimed  under  the  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  governments ;  these  ciainw  were  to  be  presented, 
the  proof  taken,  etc.,  and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  allowed.  When  these  claims  were  adjudicated  the 
United  States  issued  a  grant,  which  had  simply  the  e£Fect  of  a 
qait-claim  deed  from  the  United  States ;  and  the  grant,  when 
issued,  bore  date  by  the  doctrine  of  rdation  to  the  date  of  the 
fting  of  the  pdition  and  claim  before  this  arbitration  court,  so  to 
epeak.t  The  adjudication  of  this  board  of  commissioners  l>ecame 
a  very  high  judicial  record,  and  could  not  be  impeached  collat- 
endly-t  The  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  guaranteed  protec- 
tion to  all  claima  held  under  the  Mexican  government.  These 
decisions  upon  the  California  Und  titles  constituted  a  large  space 
of  interesting  learning  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States,  from 
1851  to  the  present  time.§ 

uccnl ion  relates  back  to  the  date  of  the  levjr,  and  inveati  the  piircliaBer  with 
the  right  of  entry  from  the  time  of  »ft1e.  He  aoqiiirw  by  his  purchase  not 
merely  an  eqaity,  but  aa  incboBte  legal  title,  and  the  statute  begins  to  run 
againat  the  right  of  entry  from  the  lime  of  the  sale,  and  not  from  Ihe  dale  of 
Ihc  deed.    Chalfin  u.  Malone,  9  R.  Mon.  (Ey.),  596. 

*  Taylor*.  Shufibrd,  4  Hawks,  116;  Candler  v.  LunBford,4  Dev.,407. 

t  Beaid  v.  Feday,  3  Wall.,  478 ;  Lynch  v.  Bemali,  9  WalL,  315. 

t  9  Wall.,  infra. 

i  The  controvereiei  in  reference  to  California  land  litleH  in  the  United  States 
ooorU  have  developed  and  settled  many  interesting  qiieslionn  of  land  lav,  and 
tin  examination  of  the  eame  will  veil  repay  ihe  stndiooa  practitioner.  The 
ttlbwing  decisions  are  but  a  portion  of  the  DUinerous  caste  on  California  land 
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Indeed,  aa  already  indiosted  by  the  references  to  caaes,  much 
of  the  moet  complicated  and  interesting  land  litigation  of  this 
eountrf  has  appeared  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  growing 
oat  of  the  acquisition  of  territory  from  foreigo  governments,  and 
tlie  erection  of  new  States  out  of  the  territory  thus  belongiug  to 
the  United  States.  The  incipient  and  veded  rights  of  individuala 
in  portions  of  these  lands  gave  rise  to  much  legislation  and  a  wide^ 
field  for  judicial  investigation  and  construction.  Thus  we  have 
^e  act  of  Congress  in  1804  erecting  Louisiana  into  two  terri- 
tories, with  provisos  that  all  valid,  bona  fide  graotees  from  the 
Spanish  government,  prior  to  a  certain  date,  are  protected,  and 
then  declared  void  certain  grants  issued  by  France  while  the  soil 
really  belonged  to  Spain. 

In  1805  a  law  was  passed  (very  similar  to  the  one  noticed  in 
reference  to  California  land  titles)  providing  a  commission  or 
court  to  ascertain  and  decide  on  these  titles.  Id  Florida  and 
Missouri  and  Louisiana  the  like  condition  of  affiiirs  produced 
immense  litigation.  It  has  been  necessary  for  the  court  to  go 
through  all  the  laws,  tuages,  and  customs,  edicts,  proclamatjons, 
etc.,  of  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  as  to  grandng  lands  to  indi- 
viduals. 

Then  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  and  those  holding  under  them, 
presented  great  controversy.* 

The  erection  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  out  of  territory  be- 
longing to  North  Carolina  and  Yii^nia,  gave  rise  to  much  liti- 
gation, each  of  a  peculiar  character.  The  opinions  of  Catron, 
Marshall,  McLean,  and  Story  have  shown  an  infinite  variety  of 
questions  from  these  States,  whilst  the  State  reports  of  these 
States  have  gone  largely  into  questions  of  land  law. 

The  UniUd  Stales  ae  a  Source  of  Jtfle. — "  All  the  lands  in  the 

titles:  18  How.,  566;  23  How,  312;  22  How.,  443;  1  W»ll.,  439;  2  Wall., 
444  ;  8  Wall.,  363 ;  3  Wall.,  343 ;  24  How.,  348 ;  2  Wall.,  279 ;  21  How.,  170 ; 
5Wall.,827;  20  How.,  413;  8  Wall.,  478;  18  Wall.,  285;  1  Wall.,  582;  21 
Wall.,  387;  3  Wall.,  478 ;  jb.,  752;  10  Wall.,  224;  22  How.,  274;  23  How^ 
273;  17  How.,  542;  18  How.,  1 ;  13  Wall.,  480;  11  Wall.,566;  5  Wall..  536  j 
8  Wall.,  373;  2  Wall.,  562. 

■  Jo«.  M.  While,  Esq.,  Id  1839,  poblished  all  the  lawa  of  these  govemnienta 
in  reference  to  the  mode  of  diEipaeing  of  the  territory  to  individuals, — all  trans- 
laled  into  English.  See  White's  New  Becopilacion,  vol.  ii.  See  argument  hj 
Mr.  White  in  1835  in  favor  of  the  Indian  title»  in  Florida  in  the  same  work. 
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territories,  not  appropriated  by  competeat  authority  before  they 
were  acquired,  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  disposed  of  to  such  persons,  at  such 
times,  and  in  such  modes,  and  by  such  titles  as  the  government 
may  deem  rooet  advantageous  to  the  public  use,  or  in  other  re- 
spects post  politic.  This  right  has  been  uniformly  reserved  by 
solemn  compacts  upon  the  admission  of  new  States^  and  has  been 
recognised  by  the  sovereign  States,"*  within  which  much  of  those 
lands  is  still  remaining.  The  government,  through  the  machinery 
of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  statutes  upon  that  sutiject, 
have  provided  for  the  transmission  of  the  title  to  individuals; 
and  no  title  can  pass  otherwise  than  by  a  patent  from  the  United 
States;  and  on  the  question  whether  the  land  has  onoe  been  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  has  passed  to  the  individual, 
the  following  fundamental  rule  was  recognized  in  the  case  of 
Wilcox  V.  Jackson,  13  Peters,  617:  "We  hold  the  true  principle 
to  be  this,  that  whenever  the  question  in  any  court.  State  or 
Federal,  is,  whether  the  title  to  land  which  bad  been  once  the 
poperty  of  the  United  States  has  passed,  that  question  must  be 
resolved  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  but  that  whenever, 
Mcording  to  those  laws,  the  title  shall  have  passed,  then  that 
property,  like  all  other  property  in  the  State,  is  subject  to  State 
legislation,  so  far  as  that  l^;islation  is  consistent  with  the  admis- 
sion that  the  title  passed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States." 

The  case  of  Irvine  e.  Marshall  originated  in  an  act  of  the  ter- 
ritwial  le^lature  of  Minnesota,  which  act  had  modified  the  doc- 
trine of  uses  and  trusts,  and  especially  in  respettt  to  resuUant 
trosts  arising  where  the  land  had  been  purchased  in  the  name  of 
one  man  with  the  funds  belonging  to  another.  Marshall  had 
hoaght  at  the  request  of  Irvine  a  quarter-section  of  land  at  a 
pablic  sale,  in  pursoance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Mar^all  afterwards  refused  to  make  title 
(having  taken  a  "  patent  certificate  "  in  his  own  name)  to  Irvine, 
who  had  furnished  the  money,  and  his  refusal  was  sustained  by 
the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  Territory,  upon  the  construction  of 
the  statute  of  the  Territory,  whit^  provided,  in  substance,  that  in 

•  Iirine  v.  HmfwU  et  al,  20  Howud,  658. 
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a  case  of  this  kmd  there  was  no  rentHaiU  iruel  in  fsvor  of  the 
party  furDtehio^  the  monej,  but  that  the  title  passed  from  the 
United  States  to  the  ageot,  Maraball,  who  oonld  transfer  the  same 
discharged  of  such  equity. 

The  majority  of  the  ooort,  opinion  by  Justice  Daniel,  held  that 
the  act  of  the  Territorial  legislature  was  a  usurpation  of  ^wer, 
beiug  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States ;  holding  that  the  United  States  alone  had  the  power  to 
direct  in  what  mode  the  title  to  the  public  lands  shall  be  con- 
veyed, and  the  efifect  thereof;  that,  by  virtoe  of  the  judicial  power 
vested  in  the  courts  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (art. 
3,  sec,  2,  clause  1),  and  the  statutes  in  pursuance  thereof,  these 
courts  had  the  equity  jurisdiction  to  regulate  all  queationa  of 
trust ;  and  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  "  at  common  law,  or  in 
equity,"  was  a  part  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  reason  asMgned 
with  most  plausibility  was  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  gov- 
emment  to  sell  their  lands  as  quickly  as  possible ;  that  the  same 
was  a  trust  formed  for  all  of  the  United  States;  and  that  laws  in 
regard  to  the  transfer  and  efiect  of  these  titles  should  be  uniform. 
They  also  relied  on  the  case  of  Wilcox  v.  Jackson,  in  which  it 
was  held  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
void,  which  had  provided  that  a  patent  certificate  (an  inchoate 
title)  should  have  the  same  effect  in  an  action  to  recover  land  as 
a  patent  from  tJie  United  States.  The  court  say  that  the  only 
evidence  that  the  title  has  passed  is  a  paient  from  the  United 
Sfaieaj  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  competent  for  a  State  in 
which  public  lands  are  situate  to  say  that  any  other  mode  of  oon- 
veyance  shall  constitute  a  tiUe. 

It  was  conceded,  however,  in  the  case  of  Irvine  v.  Marshall, 
that  after  the  title  has  passed  from  the  United  States,  in  the  mode 
rec<^ized  by  its  laws  and  regulations,  to  an  individual  of  the 
Territory  or  State,  then  the  Territorial  or  State  l^islature  had 
the  power  to  l^islate  npon  the  same,  in  directing  the  mode  of 
alienation,  descent,  eta'  But,  in  this  case  of  Irvine  v.  Marshall, 
Juittioes  Catron,  Grier,  Campbell,  and  Nelson  joined  in  a  disf«nt- 
ing  opinion,  which,  we  think,  is  better  sustained  upon  principle 
and  sound  reasoning.  The  dissenting  opinion  puts  the  case  upon 
the  ground  that  the  property  in  this  case  "had  passed"  to  an  in- 
dividual, that  it  had  passed  to  the  agent,  instead  of  the  principal, 
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and,  that  Wng  ao,  it  was  oom|>eteot  for  the  Temtoiy  or  6tate 
to  ay  who  was  the  owner  of  this  inchoate  title,  and  what  were 
die  relatioiifl  of  tnutee  and  bmejmary.  They  say  the  policy  of 
this  statute  was  to  prevent  secret  fraudulent  conveyances  to  de- 
fraud creditors ;  that  it  was  the  common  practice  to  place  the 
title  to  property  in  third  persons  while  the  whole  of  the  beneticial 
was  in  another.  It  was  said  that  New  York  had  a  similar  stat- 
ute, piased  in  1830,  from  which  the  Minnesota  statute  was  taken. 
The diBBKiting  opinion  says:  "It  is  true,  the  laws  of  Congress 
provide  for  and  regulate  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  and,  in 
dwng  BO,  provide  for  this  inchoate  title  to  be  given  to  the  pur- 
dnser  on  paying  of  the  purchase-money.  And  if  one  under- 
takes to  questJon  this  title,  the  law  of  Congreas  is  called  in  as 
the  highest  evidence  of  it.  Thus  far  the  law  of  Congress  operates, 
of  whatever  nature  or  character  that  may  be.  But  beyond  this, 
whetho-  A.  or  B.  owns  this  inchoate  title,  whether  A.  has  made 
'  a  good  sale  and  transfer  of  it  to  another,  or  such  a  one  as  the  ' 
municipal  law  will  give  effect  to,  are  questions  which  do  not  oon- 
oem  the  Federal  authority." 

It  was  said,  in  the  same  ai^ument,  that  in  many  of  the  States 
ud  Territories,  for  years  after  their  orgaoiEation,  most  of  the 
land  was  held  nndera  "patent  certificate"  simply. 

Here  the  govemm«it  gives  the  "  patent  certificate  "  through 
the  proper  officer;  now  the  real  question  in  the  case  was,  who 
owned  tlie  inchoate  title  secured  by  the  patent  certificate?  That 
qaestion,  it  seems,  should  depend  upon  local  law,  which  is  the 
ooDclusion  arrived  at  by  the  minority  of  the  court. 

Of  iJic  QauieBaHon  of  a  Patent. — If  a  patent  issued  by  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  be  fraudulently  obtained,  or 
■Mgltgently  ieeued  to  an  improper  person,  the  Commieeiooer,  un- 
der the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  may  l^Ily  cancel  such 
patent* 

Under  this  head  might  be  mentioned  a  class  of  contests  as  to 
the  validi^  of  the  patent  growing  out  of  the  pre-emption  laws, 
and  under  di^rent  acts  of  Congreas  on  that  subject.  This  ia 
where  two  or  more  persons  claim  a  pre-emption  right  to  the  same 
eection  or  quarter-section  of  land. 

*  Dosirell  «.  De  La  Lanu  et «!.,  20  Howaid,  29. 
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These  contested  claimants  go  before  the  register  and  receiver 
of  the  local  land  office  and  have  the  same  decided,  and  the  right 
of  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  But  it  became  an  important  question  whether  the  decision 
of  the  Land  Office  was  a  finality,  or  could  the  courts  go  behind 
this  decision,  and  decide  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  of  the 
parties  growing  out  of  this  special  transaction.  Thb  question  is 
decided  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  courts  in  the  case  of  Grarlaod 
V.  Wynn,  20  Howard,  6. 

In  this  case,  Wynn,  who  had  the  older  patent,  the  local  land 
office  annulled  the  same,  and  issued  the  patent  to  Garland,  and 
this  action  was  suatained  by  the  Comniisaioner  of  the  Land  Office. 
The  bill  was  filed  to  have  the  patent  of  Garland  set  aside  upon 
the  grounds  that  by  falsehood  and  penury  the  Land  Office  had 
been  imposed  on,  and  made  to  believe  that  the  party  under  whom 
Garland  held  had  such  an  occupancy  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
Section  18  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  preference  of  entiy,  whereas, 
in  fact  and  truth,  hia  occui>ancy  was  on  the  northwest  quarter  of 
Section  17,  adjoining  the  section  in  controversy.  It  was  insisted 
in  the  case,  by  the  respondent  in  his  answer  in  the  nature  of  a 
distinct  plea,  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  set  aside  or 
correct  the  decision  of  the  Regider  and  Reoaver,  and  that  their 
action  was  final  and  conclusive  on  the  courts. 

But  the  court  announced  the  following  principle  as  applicable 
to  such  cases :  "  The  general  rule  is,  that  where  several  parties 
set  up  conflicting  claims  to  property  with  which  a  special  tribunal 
may  deal,  as  between  one  party  and  the  government,  regardleea 
of  the  rights  of  others,  the  latter  may  come  into  the  ordinary 
courts  of  justice  and  litigate  the  conflicting  claims.  That  the 
r^ulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  whereby  a 
party  may  be  heard  to  prove  his  better  claim  to  enter,  does  not 
oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  justice." 

The  opinion  quotes  many  authorities  to  sustain  the  position. 

Ofv)k(m  the  United  States  obtmned  Title.— The  United  States 
has  never  obtiuned  lands  through  conquest,  but  generally  by  ces- 
sions from  the  individual  States,  and  from  France  and  Spain, 
and  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico. 

It  is  tme  that,  as  to  the  Indian  lands  situate  within  the  Terri- 
tories, the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  extinguish  the  In- 
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diaa  title,  either  by  coDquest  or  purchase.  The  Indians  were 
merely  occupants  of  the  land,  being  considered  incapable  of 
conferring  absolute  title  to  any  other  than  the  sovereign  of  the 
conntiy.*  The  title  of  European  natious  to  the  land  in  this  country 
w«s  founded  on  discovery  and  conquest ;  prior  discovery  gave  the 
title  to  the  fioil,  subject  to  the  right  of  occupancy  by  the  natives.! 
The  Indian,  therefore,  could  not  sue  on  his  abori^nal  claim  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  States  of  Vii^nia,  Ma-eachusctts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York,  before  the  adoption  of  the  National  Constitntion,  ceded  to 
the  confederacy  the  vast  territory  composing  now  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  other  Northwest  States;  and  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Oeoi^  made  a  cession  of  all  their 
nopatented  lands,  oat  of  which  the  States  of  TenoeFsee,  Alabama, 
and  MiHsisBippi  were  composed. 

Then,  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  a  "  more  per- 
fect anion  being  established,"  it  gave  Congress  the  power  to  dis- 
pose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
toritory  or  other  property  of  the  United  States,  and  to  admit 
iKw  Slates  into  the  Union,  art.  4,  sec.  3. 

Some  of  the  States  which  were  suheeqnently  formed  out  of  this 
ceded  territory  attemptnl  to  ignore  the  right  of  the  General  Gov- 
eminent  to  these  unappropriated  lands.  Indiana  in  1829,  and 
HiasisBippi  in  1830,  advanced  a  claim  to  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  soil  and  eminent  domain  of  all  these  lands  within  their 
acknowledged  boundary. 

But  this  claim  had  no  foundation,  and  patents  for  these  lands 
ieaaed  by  the  State  to  an  individual  have  been  declared  abeo- 
lately  void.  Because  the  cession  of  these  territorial  claims  by  the 
Beveral  States  were  requested  and  called  for  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Confederation  Congress  on  10th  October,  1780,  and  these  were 
made  with  the  understanding  and  Contract  that  they  were  to  be 
"dispneed  of  to  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States." 
Beserring  the  vested  rights  of  all  individuals  whose  rights 
bad  aocroed   before  the  cession  of  the  same  to  the   General 


•  JohntOD  V.  McInto»b,  8  Wheilon,  543 ;  Fletcher  e.-Peck,  6  Craoch,  142. 
t  1  Kent  Com.,  258.  t  Cherokee  Nstion  v.  GeorgU,  5  Pelen,  20. 

1  Otmo  v.  Kddle,  9  WhML,  1. 
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Besides,  the  Ordinance  of  July  13, 1787,  in  regard  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  territoiy  of  the  United  States  north  weet  of  the  river 
CHiio,  provided  that  the  le^islaturee  of  the  districts  or  new  Statee 
to  be  erected  therein  should  "  never  interfere  with  the  primaiy 
disposal  of  the  soil  hy  the  United  Statee,  in  Congreee  assembled, 
nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neoeesaiy  for  secnring 
title  in  such  soil  to  the  bimafidf.  purchaser." 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  acquire  the  foreign  territories 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  purcliaae  was  for  a  time  a  doubtful 
question,  but  this  power  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.*  This  right  was  held  to  exist  under  the  power 
to  make  treaties,  which  is  done  by  the  President  and  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  present. 

Likewise,  under  the  power  to  admit  new  States,  the  resolution 
of  Congress,  March  1,  1845,  brought  Texas,  a  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent State,  into  the  American  Union ;  that  State,  of  coutse, 
in  its  independent  character,  consenting  to  the  terms  of  union. 
This  was  done  not  under  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Consti- 
tution, but  by  a  latitudinous  and  liberal  coDstruotion  of  the  Con- 
etitution  in  regard  to  tbe  power  to  admit  new  States  formed  out 
of  the  ceded  territories  formerly  belonging  to  certain  of  the  tbii^ 
teen  original  States. 

What  TUle  Paaeee  by  the  Orant — Mines  and  Mtnerab. — It  need 
only  to  be  stated  in  this  connection  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
grant  of  lands  by  tlie  State  or  the  United  States,  being  at  the 
time  subject  to  entry  and  grant,  conveys  the  highest  title  which 
the  individual  is  capable  of  holding  in  real  estate ;  and  the  owner 
is  bound  by  no  fealty,  except  that  to  the  lord  paramount,  the 
government,  which  is  simply  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  citizen  may  be  required  to  take.f 

A  restriction,  however,  upon  this  title  might  be  mentioned.  In 
charters  from  the  king,  under  the  English  law,  the  grantee  had 
no  right  to  any  mines  which  contained  gold  and  silver.  This 
was  retained  by  the  high  prer<^tive  of  the  crown  as  requisite 
for  the  coining  of  money  for  his  subjects.  It  did  not  apply  to 
any  other  metals.     The  statute  law  of  the  State  of  New  York 

*  American  Ins.  Co.  *.  Cnnler,  1  Peteis  V.  &,  911. 
t  Kent  Com.,  3d  vol.,  512. 
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B£Bert8  the  right  of  the  State  as  a  sovereigo  over  mines  to  the 
ext«it  of  the  English  rule,  with  certain  definite  limits.* 

Bat  in  the  abeence  of  a  statute  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  absence 
ofs  reaervation  or  exception  in  the  patent,  eitiier  from  the  United 
States  or  either  of  the  States,  the  minee  and  minerals  paae  to  the 
grantee  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  land. 

Of  the  RetdiaU  m  a  Grant — It  is  sometimes  contended  that,  a 
public  grant,  when  admitted,  is  evidence  both  of  the  facts  it  re- 
ntes, leading  to  the  foundation  of  the  title,  and  all  other  facte 
l^Iy  inferable  by  either  from  what  is  apparent  on  the  face. 
This  is  true  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  consideration  upon 
which  the  patent  is  founded,  and  the  authority  by  which  it  is 
isEoed. 

But  snppoae  it  is  attempted  to  show  from  the  recitals  a  oon- 
Gmiation,  l^  an  act  af  Congress,  that  the  title  existed  in  the 
party  at  an  earlier  date  than  the  patent  offered  bears,  this  could 
not  be  evidence  of  these  facts  so  as  to  overreach  a  contesting  title, 
thereby  making  the  paper  have  effect  at  a  date  anterior  to  its  own 
datet 

No  donbt  these  acts  of  Congress,  or  other  record  recited  in  the 
gmnt,  might  be  shown  in  rebuttal  to  attack  the  title  offered  in 
opposition.  These  records  might  show  the  invalidity  of  the 
opposing  title,  and  at  the  same  time  support  the  validity  of  die 
grant  at  its  date.  For  instance,  suppose  the  grant,  from  its  re- 
dtals,  purports  to  be  based  on  an  act  of  the  l^slature  or  Con- 
grees,  would  they  be  evidence  of  the  existence  and  effect  of  such 
an  act? 

StaMa  of  Livuialion  do  not  Afeot  the  7^  to  Land  while  Ihe 
Omurahip  ia  ia  the  Government  or  State. — It  is  well  to  remark 
that  the  publto  lands  are  held  as  a  tmst  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  The  law  provides  how  the  individual  may  be- 
come the  owner  thereof.  In  no  other  way  (except,  poesibly,  by 
prescription,  and  under  the  doctrine  of  presumption)  can  the 
government  or  State  part  with  the  title. 

The  maxim,  nullum  tempus  ocettrrU  regi,  ia  applicable  to  the 
United  States  government,  and  the  several  States  in  Uieir  sovereign 

*  N.  Y.  Revised  Statutes,  3d  edit.,  vol. !.,  322. 
t  Haraball  v.  Broolu  et  al.,  8  How.  U.  a,  223. 
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capadty.*  This  rule  applies  where  the  State  or  governmept  is 
not  expreeel;  mentioned  in  the  statute.  The  State,  of  course,  has 
the  power  to  apply  the  aote  of  limitation  to  the  State;  and  in 
some  of  the  States,  especially  Texas,  the  aot  provides  that  the 
period  of  limitation  will  bar  the  State  in  behalf  of  the  occupant 
of  the  land-t 

So  the  statute  of  21  James  I.,  ch.  5,  barred  the  crown  after 
sixty  years  of  quiet,  uninterrupted  possession.  The  statute  9  Oeo. 
III.,  ch.  16,  extended  the  statute  to  the  king  himself.^  But  if  the 
State  be  the  aesignee  of  an  individual  right,  or  become  a  stock- 
holder in  a  corporation,  and  therefore  a  party  to  all  suits  that 
may  arise  aflecting  tlie  property,  the  doctrine  of  nullum  Umptu 
ocearrit  regi  does  not  apply.  If  the  sovereign  becomes  a  member 
of  a  trading  company  he  divests  himself  with  reference  to  the 
transactions  of  the  company  of  the  pren^tives  of  sovereignty, 
and  aeenmes  the  character  of  a  private  cittxen.§ 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OTHER    LINKS — DEEDS — ^WILLS— SEITLEMEHTS — LEASES,    tnv. 

Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  the  action  to  try  the  title  to 
land,  whether  called  ejectment,  a  real  action,  or  simply  an  action 
to  recover  land,  the  fundamental  rules  of  law  and  evidence  are 
the  same.  Many  of  these  principles  of  law  and  rules  of  evidence 
are  pecuHar  to  trials  for  this  kind  of  property,  and  they  are  well 
fitted  to  subserve  the  ends  of  justice.    England  has  her  "  Com- 

•  United  Statrae.  Hoar,  2  Mamn  (Cir.  Co.)  Bep„  312,  per  Mr,  Jiulice  Story  ; 
InhabiUnU  of  Stoughton  v.  Baker,  4  Mass^  528;  Wealherhead  v.  Bledoe,  2 
Overt  (Tenn.),  352;  19  Miss.,  667;  27Ala.,'118;  33  Penna.  8t»L.  445  ;  48  Me,, 
616;  People».Gitbert,I8Johns.  (N.Y.),  228;  Gow  p.  Lawson,  6  Leigh  (Va.), 
2fi8 ;  WiUon  e.  Hudson,  5  Yer%.  (Tenn.),  398. 

t  Jones  e.  Borden,  5  Texas,  410. 

i  Qoodtitle  e.  Parker,  11  EasL,  488. 

i  Bank  of  Ilie  United  States  c.  McEenxie,  2  Brockent.  (Cir.  Co.  R.),3g3; 
AngBll  on  Limitations,  ch.  C,  pp.  28-34.;  Swasey  e.  K.  C.  B.  Road  Co.,  71  N.  C, 
671. 
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iQOD  Law  Procedure  Act,"  of  16  aad  16  Victoria,  oh.  76,  id 
which  the  fiction  is  abolished,  aad  many,  if  not  all  of  the  United 
States,  have  materially  changed  or  abolished  the  old  action ;  and 
the  code  system  has  superseded  the  old  practice  to  a  large  extent, 
bat  still  the  esBential  features  and  characteristice  of  the  old  action 
are  retained,  and  the  leading  doctrines  and  principles  are  the 
same.  The  student  need  only  to  lean)  these  principles  thor- 
ODgbl;,  to  enable  him  to  try  an  issue  involving  title  to  land  in 
Ei^land,  Maine,  or  California.  The  action  may  be  called  "tject: 
tsent"  in  Eaglaud,a  "real  action"  in  Maine  (and  it  isoalled  such 
in  that  State),  an  "  action  to  recover  land  "  in  California ;  never- 
tfaeleas,  it  is  a  suit  for  the  possession  of  land,  dependent  on  the 
qoestioD  who  has  the  Ic^l  title,  and  the  consequent  right  of 
entry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  much  attention  has  been  ^veu 
to  the  old  action,  with  its  fictions  and  feigned  issues,  of  which  it 
im  been  said  not  a  single  allegation  in  the  declaration  was  the 
tnth,  and  that  the  recovery  depended  upon  the  establishment  of 
1  proposition  not  mentioned  in  the  pleadings,  to  wit,  the  title  of 
the  lessor  in  the  fictitious  lease. 

liUe-Deede. — In  England  as  well  as  this  country,  almost  all  the 
old  common-law  modes  of  conveyance  have  either  been  greatly 
amplified  or  entirely  abolished.     We  have : 

1.  Purchate  deed,  which  comprehends  grant  and  assignment 

2.  The  mortgage,  to  pledge. 

3.  The  Uaae,  to  give  temporary  possession. 

4.  The  adilemeat,  wherry  estates  can,  subject  to  due  precau- 
tiw,  be  preserved  in  families, 

5.  The  wUl,  which  can  either  operate  as  a  settlement,  or  effect 
the  transmission  of  property  from  one  person  to  another.* 

These  instruments  constitute  most  of  the  written  evidence  in 
controversies  touching  real  property,  the  purchase  deed  being 
the  written  evidence  most  universally  presented  in  the  trial  of  an 
action  of  ejectment. 

The  Zeoae  and  will,  too,  very  frequently  become  evidence  in  the 
coarts  of  law,' while  perhaps  the  mor^f^  and  M^ement  are  among 
the  favorite  subjects  of  the  courts  of  equity.  The  construction 
ofmBa  likewise  comes  more  specially  witbiu  the  province  of  a 
court  of  equity, 

*  Demoe's  CoDTejanciiifi,  S]4. 
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The  most  ancient  and  mmple  form  of  conveyance  at  the  com- 
mon law,  was  feofffaieDt,  with  liver/  of  seisin.  This  formal  de- 
livery of  poeeession  was  what  gave  notoriety  to  the  title,  and  in 
thoee  daye  a  conveyance  which  did  not  operate  by  the  transniu- 
tation  of  poRseseion  was  not  re«^nized  in  the  courts  of  law.  The 
bargain  and  sale,  at  this  time,  was  only  a  contract,  which  the 
courts  of  equity  enforced  in  opposition  to  the  rulings  of  the  law 
courts. 

As  early  as  the  Conqueat,  in  addition  to  the  putting  into  po»- 
seeeion  through  the  ceremony  of  livery  of  seisin,  a  Written  deed 
or  charter  was  made  as  evidence  of  the  fact  of  feoffinent.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  deed  made  at  the  time  of  the  feoffment 
did  not  convey  the  title;  the  title  passed  by  the  feoBhient,  and  the 
deed  made  at  the  same  time  was  only  intended  as  written  evi- 
dence of  the  feoffinent :  in  which  we  have  the  anomaly  of  a 
transaction  in  parol  parsing  title  to  land,  while  the  writings  were 
only  used  as  evidence  of  what  existed  in  parol. 

But  the  statute  of  uses  and  the  statute  of  frauds  worked  a 
radical  change  in  this  regard.  When  the  bargain  and  sale  became 
a  I^al  title  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  uses,  it  became  necessary 
to  pve  notoriety  to  this  deed,  as  feoffment  was  made  notorious  by 
actual  putting  into  possession.  Now  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale 
was  to  operate  without  a  change  of  possession  in  fact.  So  the 
statute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  16,  provided  what  is  called  the 
"  Statute  of  Enrolment,"  providing  that  the  title,  in  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale,  should  pass  only  oa  condition  of  a  writing 
sealed  and  enrolled  within  six  months.  This  was  supposed  to 
prevent  secret  conveyances.  This  rarolment  in  England  corre- 
sponds to  our  acts  of  registration,  in  most  if  not  all  of  the  United 
States. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  in  this  place,  that  five  years 
after  the  statute  of  uses  came  the  statute  of  wills,  32  Hen.  YIII., 
ch.  1,  and  amended  by  12  Car. II., ch.  24.  Atcommon  law,  prior 
to  this  time,  as  all  conveyances  had  to  operate  by  transmutation 
of  the  possession,  of  course  a  title  by  will  could  hot  exist,  and, 
therefore,  a  man  had  no  authority  to  dispose  of  his  land  by  will 
until  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  wills.  Another  very  impor- 
tant act  of  Parliament  was  soon  the  result  of  the  dianges  already 
made,  to  wit,  the  statute  of  frauds,  29  Charles  II.,  ch.  3,  making 
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it  necesaary  to  redace  all  wills  and  coDtracts  for  land  to  writing. 
Of  these  several  statutes  more  will  be  said  in  the  progress  of  this 
treatise. 

What  ie  a  Deed  of  Bargain  and  S(de  f — It  is  simply  the  result 
of  a  private  contract  between  the  parties  by  which,  for  a  consid- 
erstioD  paid  by  one  party,  the  title  passes  to  the  other.  As  has 
been  shown,  before  tlie  statute  of  uses,  a  deed  by  bargain  and 
sale  did  not  pass  any  title  in  law,  for  the  reason  that  no  posaes- 
sioD  passed  to  the  bai^inee,  and  these  instrumCDta  were  fostered 
and  enforced  alone  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Says  Sanders  : 
"  A  bargain  was  made,  or  a  contract  entered  into,  for  the  sale  of 
an  estate;  the  purchase-money  was  paid,  but  there  was  no  oon- 
vf^ance  at  all  of  the  l^;al  interest,  or  a  conveyance  defective  at 
law  by  reason  of  the  omission  of  livery  of  seisin,  or  attornment ; 
that  court  properly  thought,  that  the  estate  ought  in  conscience 
to  belong  to  the  person  who  paid  the  money,  and,  therefore,  con- 
sidered the  bai^inor  or  contractor  as  tnuiAe  for  hinu"* 

This  equitable  interest  in  land  thus  raised  tn  the  first  instance 
by  the  payment  of  money  upon  a  mere  contract,  or  a  conveyance 
inopera^ve  at  law,  waa  converted  by  the  statute  of  uses,  27  Heu. 
VIII,,  chap.  10,  into  a  legal  title.  This  statute  had  the  effect 
to  supersede  the  solemnities  of  livery  of  seisin,  by  making  the 
delivery  of  the  deed  of  bargain  and  eale  have  the  eSect  to  trans- 
fer the  possesaion  to  the  bai^tnee.  The  reason  of  this  is  the 
statute  of  uses  was  intended  to  turn  the  use  into  a  legal  estate. 
And  the  bargainee  having  paid  the  purchase-money,  the  bargainor 
was  trustee  for  the  bargainee;  in  other  words, the  bai^inee  had  a 
use  io  the  laud  according  to  the  holding  of  the  equity  oourts,  and 
the  statute  of  uses  converted  this  use  into  a  legal  estate,  which 
bis  since  been  recc^oited  in  a  court  of  law.  So  a  direct  convey- 
ance to  a  purchaser  for  value  would  even  at  law  raise  a  use  in  his 
fcvor.t 

And  thus  it  is,  that  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale  founded  upon 
a  cunsideratioQ,  when  delivered  to  the  bargainee  and  enrolled  or 
roistered,  becomes  as  effective  in  law  as  a  feoffment  with  livery 
of  seisin  did  before  the  statute  of  uses. 

The  Deed  miut  ooiUain  the  word  "  Jfetrs."— Except  where  the 

<*  Sandera  Uses  wid  Tnista,  vol.  ii.,  63. 

t  Dwne'a  Frindples  of  GjavejanciDg,  19Gl 
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rule  is  changed  hy  a  statute  in  some  of  the  States,  it  is  necpaeaiy 
that  the  words  "  heirs  "  should  appear  in  the  deed,  otherwise  the 
bai^inee  only  takes  a  life  estate. 

Thus  a  conveyance  of  this  kind,  "  and  his  generation  to  endure 
BO  long  as  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  ehail  run,"  was  held  only 
to  convey  a  life  estate.* 

When  fees  were  first  established,  the  deed  which  nsnallj  fol- 
lowed livery  of  seisin  expressed  that  the  land  had  been  granted 
to  the  tenant  or  "  feoffee  "  and  liia  "  heirs." 

The  word  "  heirs "  originally  meant  only  a  man's  issue ;  they 
alone  being  the  persons  entitled  to  succeed  him  under  the  feudal 
idea.  Gradually,  however,  it  became  allowable,  if  a  tenant  died 
without  issue,  for,  at  first,  a  brother,  and  finally,  all  collateral 
relations,  provided  they  were  descended  from,  and  were  of  the 
blood  of  the  feofiee,  to  succeed  him  in  fats  feud,  and  the  word 
"  heirs"  thus  came  to  include  all  such  persons.  The  heir,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  was  eutitled  to  succeed  to  a  fee,  not  by  reason 
of  any  favor  of  the  tenant  in  possession  of  it,  but  because  he  had 
been  designated  for  that  purpose  in  the  grant  of  die  fee.f 

The  rules  of  descent  are  fixed  in  the  different  States  by  a  statute 
of  descents,  to  which  reference  is  conveniently  had,  with  the  con- 
structions thereon  by  the  different  adjudications  of  the  courts. 

She  Form  of  the  Purchase  Deed.-~"  The  Saxons,  in  tbeir  deeds, 
observed  no  set  form,  but  used  honest  and  perspicaons  words  to 
express  the  thing  intended  with  all  brevity,  yet  not  wanting  the 
essential  parts  of  a  deed,  as  the  names  of  the  donor  and  donee, 
the  consideration,  the  certainty  of  the  thing  given,  the  limitation 
of  the  estate,  the  reservations,  and  the  names  of  the  witneEses."^ 

But  the  English  system  of  conveyancing  was  for  a  long  time 
in  strong  contrast  with  this  brevity  and  simplicity,  being  cum- 
bersome, tedious,  and  replete  with  refined  and  artificial  verbiage. 

But  the  statute  of  8  and  9  Victoria  provides  a  shorter  and 
more  simple  form  of  conveyance,  and  leaves  it  at  the  opti<»i  of 
the  conveyancer  to  use  this,  or  the  one  more  technicfll  and  redun- 
dant in  form. 

Judge  Kent  says,  in  the  United  States,  generally,  the  form  of 
a  conveyance  is  very  simple.     That  a  deed  would  be  perfectly 

*  Hitliard'i  American  Law,  vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 

t  Dewe's  Ci>i)T«7Utdiv,  24.  {4  Kent,  Ml. 
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(SooipeteDt  io  any  part  oC  the  United  Staten,  to  convey  the  fee,  if 
it  was  to  be  to  the  following  effect :  "  I,  A.  B.,  in  connideration 
of  one  dollar,  to  me  paid  by  C.  D.,  do  bargain  and  sell,  or  grant 
to  C.  D.  and  hie  heira,  a  lot  of  land  (described) ;  witness  my  hand 
and  seal."  The  deed  must  be  sealed  and  delivered  in  order  to 
pass  title,  and  generally  under  the  re^stratton  laws  it  must  be 
pndnted  and  registered  before  it  can  be  read  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  ejectment. 

Portia  to  a  Deed. — These  should,  in  general,  comprise  besides 
vendor  and  purchaser  every  pereon  from  whom  any  legal  or  equit- 
able estate  or  interest  is  transferred  to  the  purchaser;  and  also 
all  persons  who  enter  into  any  of  the  covenants  of  the  deed.* 

Says  this  same  author :  "  The  most  convenient  order  of  their 
Brrangement  is  to  place  first  the  party  or  parties  from  whom  the 
legal  estate  in  the  property  is  transferred ;  next,  any  person  whose 
concurrence  is  requisite,  or  who  enters  into  any  covenants;  and 
last,  the  party  or  parties  to  whom  the  legal  estate  is  to  be  given 
by  the  deed.  The  names  nnd  descriptions  of  the  parties  should 
be  set  ont  in  full,  so  as  to  prevent  any  difGculty  in  their  subse- 
qnent  identification ;  but  a  deed  is  uot  invalidated  by  a  defect  in 
this  respect,  so  long  as  the  name  or  description  given  to  any  party 
is  that  by  which  he  or  she  is  generally  known."t 

Although  an  invariable  practice,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  mention  either  the  Christian  name  or  the  surname  of  a  party 
provided  he  be  sufficiently  designated  in  some  other  way ;  for 
instance,  the  "  wife  of  A.,"  or  "  eldest  son  of  B."  A  oonvey- 
SQce  to  the  heirs  ai  law  of  a  deceased  person  is  good,  as  the  per- 
HiDs  who  are  to  take  can  be  ascertained  by  extrinsic  evidence. 
Bat  a  conveyance  to  the  heirs  of  one  who  is  living  at  the  time  is 
vrad  for  uncertainty.  A  conveyance  to  A.  and  her  children  is 
good.  A  deed  cannot  bind  a  party  who  seals  it  unless  it  contains 
mnda  expressive  of  an  intention  to  be  bound. J 

If  the  estate  belongs  to  a  feme  covert,  and  the  husband  makes 
a  formal  deed,  and  she  merely  at  the  close  of  the  deed  relinquishes 
all  her  rights  and  signs  it,  her  estate  will  not  pass.§  But  it  is 
otherwise  where  one  of  two  joint-tenants,  or  a  remainderman, 
joins  thus  in  a  deed.     In  the  case  of  the  wife  who  owns  the  estate, 

*  DesDe'i  Convejancing,  348.  f  Ibid. 

t  HilUid'i  Am«ricaii  Law,  203.  j  HnFadden  v.  Kogen,  70  Ho.,  421. 
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she  should  become  a  party  to  the  deed,  not  by  eimply  signing  the 
same,  but  in  the  body  of  the  deed,  thus  showing  an  intention  to 
be  bound  by  the  recitals  and  covenants  of  the  deed. 

If  an  attorney  have  authority  to  make  the  deed,  it  must  not  be 
in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of  his  principal.  A  power  of 
attorney  to  execute  a  deed  must  generally  be  under  seal.  A 
man  who  cannot  write  may  authorize  verbally  a  person  to  siga 
the  deed  in  his  presence,  and  he  is  bound  by  it.  He  is  present 
and  recognizes  the  act,  and  it  is  as  binding  as  if  he  had  used  the 
pen  himself.* 

One  who  is  made  grantee  without  his  knowledge,  and  the  same 
ia  recorded,  an  immediate  disclaimer  apoo  having  notice  disproves 
a  legal  delivery.' 

A  deed  is  void  if  made  to  a  dead  person.  The  grantee  mut^; 
be  in  esse  at  the  time.f 

If  the  deed  ia  made  by  an  infant  it  is  voidable ;  he  can  affirm 
or  disaffirm  the  same  after  he  arrives  at  majority.  Estoppel  in 
pais  does  not  apply  to  an  infant,  therefore,  on  notice  of  disaffirm- 
aace  and  suit  brought  to  recover  the  property ;  what  the  infant 
said  at  the  time  the  deed  was  made,  respecting  his  age,  is  not  ad- 
missible against  him.^ 

If  a  minor  brings  an  action  to  recover  against  his  ovm  deed, 
he  must  show  some  act  of  disaffirmance  in  a  reasonable  timeafler 
becoming  of  age.  If  the  party  making  the  deed  is  incompetent 
to  make  a  deed'  on  account  of  deiimency  of  mind,  or  the  same  is 
made  under  duress,  or  is  obtained  by  fraud,  it  is  void  inter  paries. 
If  made  by  parties  capable  of  making  a  deed,  but  in  fraud  of 
creditors  or  purchasers,  the  deed  may  be  good  betwe^  the  parties, 
but  void  as  to  creditors  and  purchasers.  But  these  questions,  as, 
who  can  have  a  deed  declared  void,  and  as  to  whom  the  deed  is 
void,  and  many  other  questions  of  fraud,  will  be  discussed  at  an- 
other place  in  this  work. 

These  questions  cannot  generally  be  settled  in  an  action  of  ^ect- 
ment,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

•  Bird  0.  Decker,  S4  Maine,  550. 

t  Moi^n  et  al.  «.  Hazlehunt  et  si.,  63  Mim.,  665;  Hnoter  «.  WktiOD,  IS 
Cal.,  363,  376 ;  2  Washbarn  od  Beal  Prop ,  239. 
t  Sims  V.  Everhardt,  102  U.  6.,  751. 
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There  mud  be  a  Consideration  in  a  Purchase  Deed* — Under 
the  common-law  conveyances  no  consideration  wa?  necessary  as 
between  the  parties ;  the  statutes  of  Elizabeth  made  them  void  as 
to  creditors  and  fiiibeequent  purohasere. 

In  those  conveyances  the  donee  simply  performed  the  feudal 
service  required,  and  no  coneideration  in  a  pecuniary  sense  was 
Rquisite.t 

A  deed  in  some  sense  implies  a  consideration. 

But  the  rule  is  different  now  as  to  those  cooveyanccB  which 
operate  under  the  statute  of  uses;  as,  for  instance,  the  bargain 
aod  ga]e,  and  the  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  another. 
Before  the  statute  of  27  Hen,  VIII.,  these  conveyances,  not  operat- 
ing by  the  transmutation  of  the  possession,  were  not  regarded  in  a 
court  <^  law,  but  the  courts  of  equity  enforced  the  contract  of 
bargain  and  sale,  on  account  of  the  consideration  paid  by  the 
bu^inee,  the  bargainor  being  held  as  trustee  for  the  bai^iuee. 
So  in  the  covenant  to  stand  seised,  the  consideration  being  the  re- 
lation in  blood,  the  party  being  seised  and  making  the  covenant 
beld  the  same  to  the  use  of  the  covenantee.  Kow  the  statute  of  27 
Hen.  VIII.  declared  in  effect  that  the  party  having  the  beneficial 
interest  or  use  should  be  considered  as  seised  of  the  l^al  title. 
The  conveyance  of  bai^in  and  sale,  before  this,  was,  in  effect,  a 
declaration  of  uses ;  for  the  use  being  served  out  of  the  seisin  of 
thehargainor,  it  merely  served  to  declare  the  nsetothebai^ioee.t 
Under  the  statute,  if  land  was  conveyed  to  A.  and  his  heirs  in 
trust  for  B.  and  his  heirs,  or  in  confidence  that  he  and  they  should 
take  the  profits,  the  legal  estate  is  vested  in  B.§ 

This  merging  of  the  legal  estate  into  the  equitable  estate  of 
the  bai^ioee  who  had  paid  the  consideration,  made  the  deed  of 
bargain  and  sale  operate  precisely  as  those  conveyances  which 
operated  by  way  of  the  transmutation  of  possession,  but  this 
did  not  prevent  its  requiring  a  consideration.  So  in  this  r^rard 
a  baigain  and  sale  is  just  what  it  waa  before  the  statute  of  27 

*  Id  North  Carolina,  the  later  cbbqh  have  held  that  under  Che  Act  of  ]716 
■  drad  of  bargain  and  uUe  in  valid  between  the  partEes  witlioiit  a  amtidt- 
mtwii ;  that  rtgiOmtiim  is  a  9ub«titu(e  for  livrry  of  utnn.  Love'i  Exs,  s.  Har- 
bin, 87  N.  C,  249 ;  eiltng  Moale^  V.  Moslem,  Ibid.,  89 ;  Ivey  cGranbiirr,  66  N. 
C,  223;  Hogw  v.  Btra;hora.  66  N.  a,  279. 

t  Hanell  r.  Watsoo,  63  N.  C,  164.  %  Sudere,  Uaea  and  Truats,  220. 

t  Saoden,  n^ra. 
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Hen.  VIII.;  it  took  a  conaideration  to  support  it  then,  and  a 
consideration  is  now  necessary  to  support  it.  And  when  Mr. 
Blackstone  says,  "a  deed  must  be  supported  by  a  coostderation/' 
he  has  reference  only  to  deeds  which  took  effect  under  the 
statute  of  uses  and  the  statutes  of  Klizabeth.  See  the  elaborate 
opinion  of  Ch.  Justice  Pearson  on  the  difference  between  a  deed 
at  common  law  and  those  operating  by  the  statute  of  uses,  and 
the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1 7 1 6,  of  that  State,  in  regard  to  deeds,  in 
the  case  of  Hogan  v.  Strayhorn,  65  N.  C,  279. 

The  cnlonial  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  in  1716,  passed  an 
act  providing  "  do  conveyBoce  or  bill  of  sale  of  land  shall  be 
good  unless  the  same  shall  be  acknowledged,  etc,  and  roistered 
in  the  county  where  the  land  lies,  and  all  deeds  so  done  and  exe- 
cuted shall  be  valid  and  pass  the  estate  in  land  without  liverj  of 
seisin,  attornment,  or  other  ceremony  of  law  whatever."* 

The  court  of  that  State,  in  Ut^n  v.  Strayhorn,  held  that  the 
effect  of  this  statute  was  to  make  the  deed  pass  the  l^;al  title  in 
as  complete  a  manner  as  if  livery  of  seisin  had  been  performed 
in  a  feoffment ;  but  that  the  deed  did  not  operate  as  a  bar^in 
and  sale  in  that  ca^,  for  the  waut  of  a  consideration.  If  there 
be  a  consideration  there  is  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  vendee;  if  not 
it  results  to  the  vendor  under  the  statute  of  27  Hen.  VIII. 

A  consideration  is  necessary  to  conveyance  to  use,  and  as  to  bona 
Jide  creditors  and  subsequent  purchasers.  An  acknowledgnaent 
of  consideration  in  the  deed  is  held  conclusive,  or  at  least  prima 
facie  of  the  fact  of  payment  as  against  the  grantor,  but  in  cases  of 
fraud  the  rule  does  not  prevail ;  in  this  instance  the  real  facts  and 
circumstances  may  be  shown. 

If  the  consideration  is  paid  to  a  third  party  at  the  consent  of 
the  grantor  it  is  sufficient. 

It  is  but  the  most  familiar  learning  to  say  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  consideration,  valuable,  and  good  consideration,  which 
is  sometimes  called  a  meritorious  consideration. 

A  valuable  consideration  is  founded  on  something  deemed  val- 
uable in  a  {lecuuiary  sense,  as  money,  goods,  services ;  and  to  this 
may  be  added,  though  depending  upon  a  different  idea,  marriage. 
Under  this  latter  it  has  been  held  that  the  seduction  of  an  inno- 

*  Revised  Code,  ch.  37,  sec  1. 
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eeat  woman  by  a  pretended  marriage,  is  a  valuable  consideration 
for  a  deed  aubsequently  made  to  her  and  her  children.* 

A  ^oot!  consideration  is  founded  upon  natural  love  and  affec- 
tion betwe«i  near  relations  by  blood.  It  has  been  held,  also,  that 
the  consideration  applies  to  relation  by  affinity.f 

A  Oavenani  to  Stand  Seiaed  to  Uses. — While  on  the  doctrine 
of  consideration  it  will  not  be  a  great  digression  to  speak  of  a  cov- 
enant to  stand  seised.  This  instrument  is  always  founded  upon 
igood  consideration.  This  is  a  conveyance  by  which  a  person 
aeisetl  of  lands  covenants  to  stand  seised  of  them  for  the  use  of 
another;  and  in  order  to  render  a  covenant  to  stand  seised  eflPec- 
toal,  the  covenantor  should  have  a  vested  estate  in  possession, 
reversion,  or  remainder.  Therefore,  a  covenant  to  stand  seised 
of  land  which  the  covenantor  shall  afterwards  purchase  is  void.| 

No  use  can  be  raised  under  this  conveyance  for  any  purpose  in 
favor  of  a  person  not  within  the  domestic  relations.  A  stranger 
oinriat  take,  even  as  trustee,  for  a  relation. g 

The  consideration  of  this  conveyance  is  the  foundation  of  it. 
The  words  covenant  to  stand  aetaed,  are  not,  therefore,  absolutely 
necenaiy  to  its  operation.  A  conveyance  in  form  of,  and  void 
as  a  grant,  feoffment,  or  retease,  may  still  take  effect  as  a  oove- 
oant  to  stand  seised. || 

This  conveyance  has  the  same  effect  and  force  as  a  common 
deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  the  great  distinction  being  the  differ- 
ence in  consideration,  that  of  the  former  always  being  founded  on 
consideration  of  blood  or  marriage.  It  is  a  principle  of  law, 
eays  Judge  Kent,  "  that  if  the  form  of  the  conveyance  be  an  in- 
adequate mode  of  giving  efieot  to  the  intention,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  instrument,  it  is  to  be  construed  under  the  assump- 
tion of  another  character,  so  as  to  give  it  effeot.  Cum  quad  ago 
Bon  ndet  ui  ago,txUeat  quaniwm  wilere  potest."  The  qualification 
of  tbis  rule  is:  that  the  instrument  must  partake  of  the  essen- 
tial qualities  of  the  deed  assumed;  and,  therefore,  no  instrument 
caa  operate  an  a  feofTment  without  livery,  either  shown  or  pre- 
sumed ;  Dor  as  a  grant,  unless  the  subject  lies  in  grant ;  nor  as  a 
covenant  to  stand  seised,  without  the  consideration  of  blood  ot 

•  Cirluile  V.  Gaskill,  4  lod.,  219.  t  B«ll  v.  Scammon,  15  N.  Ha'mp.,  381. 
t  Saodere,  vol.  ii.,  29.  j  4  Keot,  493. 

I  Suidera,  vol.  iL,  S6. 
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marrit^;  nor  as  bargain  antl  sale,  without  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. If  there  be  do  lease  to  make  the  deed  good  as  a  release, 
and  no  delivery  to  make  it  good  as  a  feoffment,  it  may  operate  as 
a  bargain  and  sale ;  or  if  the  release  cannot  operate  because  it 
attempts  to  convey  a  freehold  in  future,  it  will  be  available  as  a 
covenant  to  stand  seised,  provided  there  be  the  requisite  conside- 
ration.* 

We  will  give  an  illustration  of  these  principles  in  two  cases, 
one  from  North  Carolina,  the  other  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  the  ease  of  Springs  ti.  Hawks,  5  Iredell's  Law,  30, 
the  following  was  the  deed  upon  which  the  claimant  sought  to 
recover  iu  an  action  of  ejectment: 

"Bute  of  North  Cardina,  \ 
LiDcoln  CouDtf.         J 

"Friday,  the  Uth  March,  1S31. 
"This  day  J,  Adam  A.  SpringB,  have  given  unio  Elizabeth  Hawlie,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hawks,  of  this  county,  during  her  natural  life,  and  at  her 
death  to  her  two  children,  Lewis  J.  Bertraad  and  Parmelia,  and  their  heirs 
and  asBigns,  forever,  a  certain  tract  or  parcel  of  land  [de«cribed),  which  said 
laod  I  hereby  warrant  and  defend  to  liie  aaid  Eliiabeth  TIawks  and  her  two 
children,  above-mentioned,  according  to  the  tenor  above,  against  all  manner  of 
clainu,  e^:ept  my  own  during  my  naturtU-  life,  after  which  the  warranty  is 
her^y  oonfirmed  forever. 

(Signed  and  sealed.)  " ," 

The  heirs  of  Adam  A.  Springs  brought  ejectment  against  Elis- 
abeth Hawks  for  the  land,  and  the  defendant  of  course  relied 
upon  the  deed ;  but  the  court  held  that  it  was  void  for  the  nant  of 
consideration ;  neither  could  it  operate  as  a  covenant  to  stand  seised 
tar  the  want  of  the  consideration  of  blood  relation.  The  court 
say  it  would  have  been  competent  to  have  shown  the  fact  that  a 
consideration  existed,  but  such  was  not  attempted,  the  defendant 
Testing  the  case  upon  the  argument  that  at  common  law  a  deed 
was  valid  between  the  parties  and  volunteers  holding  under  them 
without  a  consideration.  But  the  court  refused  to  sustain 
this  proposition,  and  drew  the  distinution  between  common-law 
conveyances  and  those  which  operate  under  the  statute  of  uses. 
So  in  this  case,  as  in  all  cases  of  bai^in  and  sale,  the  deed  cannot 
be  enforced,  even  between  the  parties,  if  there  be  no  considerBtion 

*  4Eent,494;  Davenport  «.W7QDe,6Ire.I«w,  123;  Underwood  v.  Camp- 
beU,  14  N.  Hamp,  39S. 
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espreesed  or  shown.  The  reason  is  simple :  before  the  statute  of 
27  Hen.  YHI.,  the  court  of  equity  declared  the  use  or  beneficial 
into^  in  the  party  who  paid  the  consideration;  then  the  statute 
converted  tfae  use  or  beneficial  interest  into  a  1^1  estate ;  but  the 
legal  estate  cannot  thus  result  except  there  first  be  the  use  or 
cqaitable  estate ;  and  tbe  use  or  equitable  estate  cannot  arise  ex- 
cept from  a  oonsideration. 

Bargain  and  sale  requires  a  pecuniary  consideration,  though 
none  be  expressed.* 

The  case  in  New  Hampshire  is  that  of  Underwood  v.  Camp- 
bdl,  14  N.  Hamp.,  393.  It  was  (as  called  in  that  State)  a  writ 
of  eotT)-  to  recover  the  land  covered  by  the  following  instrument : 

"Enow  oil  men  by  these  presentH  that  we,  James  Anderson  and  Nancy,  lii* 
■ife,  and  being  heira  of  the  bbIbIb  ol  David  Campbell,  kte  of  LicbGeld,  de- 
MBied,  have  icqnilt«d,  and  do  by  these  presents  acquit  ourgelven,  our  hein 
and  our  tssignR,  of  all  our  right  and  title  to  the  eat&Ie,  buth  real  and  penonal, 
thU  the  uid  David  Campbell  diecf  posbessed  of,  unto  Smith  Campbell,  eon  of 
•aid  deceased,  to  him  and  his  heire  and  assigns  foroTer.  In  witness  whereof 
we  have  hereunto  set  our  bands,  the  10th  da;  of  September,  A.D.  IS'28." 

The  instrument  had  no  seal. 

The  court  held  that  the  instrument  was  void : 

1.  For  the  want  of  a  seal.  2.  For  the  want  of  a  consideration 
either  declared  or  shown. 

Tbe  court  say,  in  that  case,  that  before  tbe  statute  of  uses  a 
bar^n  and  sale  oould  exist  and  be  enforced  in  parol,  but  that 
tbe  statute  of  enrolment  required  a  writing  sealed  and  enrolled. 
It  was  held,  also,  in  this  case,  that  it  was  not  valid  as  an  agree- 
ment to  convey  because  not  under  seal  as  required  in  that  State. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  deed,  defective  for  want  of  a  seal,  might 
Btill  avail  in  equity.f 

Marriage  a  Vahtaile  Conaideralion. — The  importance  of  mar- 
riage as  a  consideration  for  all  kinds  of  conveyances  will  almost 
entitle  it  to  the  desiguation  of  a  third  kind  of  consideration.  It 
is  nather  money  in  the  abstract  sense,  nor  a  relation  in  blood, 
but  for  peculiar  reasons  the  books  class  this  as  a  valuable  consid- 
eration. 

In  the  very  recent  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

*  Jadvon  V.  Fiali,  10  Johns.,  458.  f  Wadsworth  v.  Wendell,  S  Johns. 
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Slatee,  Prewit  v.  Wilson,  103  U.  S.,  22,  the  court  say;  "Now 
marriage  is  not  only  a  valuable  consideration,  but,  as  Coke  says, 
there  ia  no  other  consideration  so  much  respected  in  the  law. 
Bishop  Justly  observes  that '  marriage  is  attended  and  followed 
by  ]>ecuniary  consequences,  by  happiness  or  misery  to  the  parties, 
by  life  to  unborn  children,  by  unquiet  or  repose  to  the  State,  by 
what  money  ordinarily  buys,  and  by  what  no, money  can  buy,  to 
an  extent  which  cannot  be  estimated  except  by  the  word  infinite. 
To  say,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded,  where  it  is  the  induce- 
ment to  any  contract,  as  a  valuable  consideration,  is  to  utter  the 
truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  And  also  that  marriage  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  valuable  considerations,yet  it  is  distinguishable 
from  most  of  these  in  not  l)eing  reducible  to  a  value  which  can 
be  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  while  still  it  is  in  general  terras 
of  the  very  highest  value.'*  Such  is  the  purport  of  and  language 
running  through  all  the  decisions,  bolh  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  with  reference  to  marriage  as  a  consideration  for  an  ante- 
nuptial contract." 

This  case  originated  in  Alalmma.  The  husband,  who  owned  a 
Urge  quantity  of  property,  as  an  inducement  for  the  consent  of 
his  wife  in  marriage  settled  upon  her  his  property.  The  hus- 
band, as  it  appears,  was  indebted  at  the  time  in  an  amount  in 
excess  of  his  property,  and  very  soon  after  the  marriage  the  hus- 
band went  into  bankruptcy.  The  assigneeof  the  hui^hand  claimed 
the  property  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  allying  that  the  ante- 
nuptial contract  was  intended  to  defraud  creditors.  It  appeared 
that  the  wife  acted  in  good  faith,  and  knew  nothing  of  any  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  her  (expectant)  husband  to  defeat  his  creditors; 
that  the  settlement  was  an  Inducement  to  the  marriage.  The 
court  held  that  although  the  husband  intended  to  defraud  bis 
creditors,  yet,  if  the  wife  did  not  participate  in  this  fraud,  by 
having  notice  of  the  purpose  of  her  husband,  that  the  settlement 
was  good,  and  she  was  protected  in  the  settlement.  The  consid- 
eration being  marriage,  she  stood  as  though  she  had  paid  a  full 
and  fair  consideration  in  money,  and  without  notice  of  the  rights 
of  creditors. 

ITie  Ccmmderation  againgt  PuhUo  Poliof. — A  deed  is  not  valid, 
and  certainly  not  to  he  enforced  in  equity,  if  the  consideration  is : 

»  I*w  of  Harried  Women,  J{  775, 776. 
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].  Immoral.     2.  Illegal.     8.  FraudvlettL 

It  is  a  rule  founded  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  that  a  deed  or  contract  will  not  be  enforced  which 
is  in  aid  of  what  is  unlawjvl,  and  these  coDtracts  are  equally  void 
*  whether  they  are  made  in  violation  of  a  law  which  is  malum  in 
le  or  only  malum  prohibitum,* 

As  to  fraudulent  deeds,  much  more  will  be  said  in  the  farther 
progress  of  this  work.  And  it  may  he  observed  that  the  question 
of  the  eonaideralion  of  the  deed  is  more  ofWn  raised  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  transactions  tainted  with  fraud  than  in  any  other 
way. 

As  r^ards  this  question  courts  of  law  have  followed  the  courts 
of  equity.  Because  the  common-law  conveyances  required  no 
consideration,  such  as  feoffments,  fines,  and  leases,  the  fealty  and 
homage  incident  to  those  conveyances,  and  the  tenure  itself,  and 
the  solemnity  attending  those  conveyances,  induced  the  law  to 
raise  a  consideration.  But  the  necessity  for  a  .consideration  came 
from  the  courts  of  equity,  where  it  was  held  necessary  to  raise  a 
use  or  trust  before  thestatute  of  27  Hen.  VIII.;  then,  when  this 
statDte  transferred  the  use  to  the  possession,  and  the  estate  was 
consequently  recognized  in  the  courts  of  law,  the  courts  of  law 
>d<^ted  the  same  idea  and  held  that  a  consideration  was  necessary 
ID  a  deed  of  hai^in  and  sale,  and  this  is  the  well-settled  law  both 
ID  Ei^land  and  in  the  United  States.t 

It  is  sufficient  if  the  consideration  exista,  although  it  may  not 
be  expressed  in  the  deed.  The  mention  of  the  consideration  in 
a  deed  is  to  prevent  a  resulting-trust  to  the  bai^inor  or  grantor ; 
sod  this  is  only  prima  /aoie  evidence  of  the  amount,  and  the 
real  transaction  can  be  expUined  tn  parol.X 

The  expression  for  "  divers  good  considerations"  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  raise  a  use,  but  the  real  consideration  can  be  averred  and 
proven.  It  is  sufficient  to  rebut  the  resultant  trust,  if  the  deed 
purports  to  beJor  money  or  value  received,  without  meotioniog 
the  predse  sum ;  the  smallest  sum  will  raise  the  use  in  behalf  of 
the  vendee. 

*  Bank  oT  tfa«  United  8t«l««  v.  Oweaa,  2  Palen  U.  S.,  527. 
t  i  Kent,  465  [11th  ed.). 

I  Meeker  e.  Meeker,  16  Conn.,  SSS ;  Stocket  v.  Holtiday,  9  Md.,  4S0 ;  Thomp- 
•m  «.  Thompson,  S  Ind.,  322 ;  BenneH  «.  Solomon,  d  Cal.,  134. 
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"The  cODsideration  has  become,"  Bays  Judge  £eiit,  "a  matter 
of  form,  ID  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  deed  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  court  of  law ;  and,  if  the  deed  be  brought  in  question,  the 
coDfiideration  may  be  averred  in  pleading,  and  supported  by 
proof."  It  ia  moat  usual,  however,  for  the  deed  to  appear  as  a  ■ 
receipt  for  the  purchase-money ;  and  sach  would  be  the  better 
practice  for  the  deed  to  recite  truthfully  the  consideratioD,  both 
in  amount  and  variety. 

It  is  not  evidence  conclusive  against  existing  creditors  that  the 
consideration  has  been  paid ;  but  of  course  the  grantor  is  estopped 
from  denying  that  any  consideration  was  paid. 

The  case  of  Goodspeed  ».  Butler,  46  Maine,  141,  held  that  the 
only  effect  of  the  usual  clause,  acknowledging  a  oonsideration 
paid,  is  to  estop  the  grantor  from  denying  that  there  was  any  con- 
sideration. For  every  other  purpose  it  may  be  explained,  varied, 
or  contradicted  1^  parol.  No  person  can  take  advantage  of  the 
fraud  in  a  deed  but  the  party  defrauded,  and  those  who  have  his 
estate. 

The  grantor  is  not  estopped  to  prove  that  there  were  other 
considerations  than  the  one  mentioned,*  The  following  authori- 
ties sustain  the  propoeition  that  parol  evidence  is  competent  to 
vary  the  consideration. f 

If  one  consideration  is  mentioned  and  othera,  then  another  coo- 
sideration  may  be  proven  by  parol,  but  not  otherwise.  As,  for 
instance,  if  the  consideration  said  for  loise  and  qffa^ion,  parol 
evidence  is  not  competent  to  show  a  vaiuable  consideration.^ 

In  England  it  is  well  settled  that  assumpsit  might  be  brought 
for  the  purchase-money,  although  the  deed  recited  "  the  receipt 
whereof." 

The  effect  is  to  prevent  a  resultant  trust  to  bargainor,  and  to 
forever  estop  him  to  deny  the  use  therein  mentioned.  Although 
under  hand  and  seal,  it  is  only  considered  a  "receipt,"  which 
may  always  be  explained.  In  the  case  of  Belden*ti.  Seymore  the 
consideration  was  allied  $1800,  while  the  proof  (parol)  was 
admitted  to  show  (2500.     It  occurs  generally  in  cases  where  t^e 

«  Emmoiw  V.  LUt]e6eld.  13  Maine.  283. 

t  14  JohiiB.,  210;  leWendell,  460;  IT  Man.,  240;  Smith  *.  BallaiM,  40 
Eng.  L.  (Uid  E.,  607 ;  4  Kent,  4B5. 
X  eurkie  Er.,  vol.  iii.,  124 ;  Belden  v.  eermoie,  S  Conn^  304. 
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"ooituderaCion  ia  alone  itt  controversy,"  either  as  to  amouot  or 
payment.* 

What  Paaaea  by  (he  Deed, — It  was  at  one  time  held  hy  some 
of  the  authorities  that,  upon  a  ooaveyance  of  land  and  delivery 
of  possession,  the  growing  crop  did  not  go  with  the  land,  being 
deemed  personal  property,  bat  this  is  opposed  by  the  weight  of 
anthority.  And  whatever  is  attached  to  the  soil,  whether  grain 
g;towing  or  what  else,  is  carried  with  the  conveyance,  without  the 
exception  or  reservation  is  made  by  the  vendor ;  and  I  apprehend 
the  same  rule  applies  to  execution  sales,  and  sales  under  decrees 
of  a  court  of  chancery. 

It  was  held  in  Pennsylvania  that,  where  the  deed  contained  no 
nservation  of  the  growing  crop  to  the  grantor,  such  reservation 
or  exception  could  not  be  shown  by  paroLf  But  there  are  other 
cases  to  th«  contrary,  and  no  good  reason  appears  why  parol  proof 
should  not  be  heard  if  it  is  competent  to  explain  the  oonsideraiion 
of  a  deed.  This  negotiation  in  parol,  by  which  the  growing  crop 
is  excepted,  seems  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  deed.  If  the  crop  be  worth  two  hundred  dollars,  for 
instance,  and  this  wan  excepted,  it  looks  like  the  vendor  took  that 
sum  less  for  his  land,  and  therefore  it  explains  and  varies  the 
ooosidenition  of  the  deed.  Neither  should  the  vendor  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  own  agreement  to  except  the  crop.  Nor  is  it  an 
ittempt  to  change  a  written  obligation  or  deed, — the  deed  has  its 
fall  force  and  eSect,  and  the  parol  testimony  is  rather  to  rebut 
1  presumption  of  law  which  attaches  to  the  deed,— which,  in 
truth,  has  no  declaration  of  the  fact  either  way. 

Other  things  pass  by  the  deed  to  land  as  incidents  appendant 
or  appurtenant  thereto;  as  a  right  of  way,  or  other  easement 
appurtenant  to  land ;  or,  if  the  owner  of  a  mill  and  dam,  and 
certain  lands  overflowed  by  the  dam,  sells  the  mill,  with  all  its 
privileges  and  appurtenances,  the  purchaser  may  continue  the 
dam  with  the  same  head  of  water.^ 

*  Ailopuvl  evidence  [oshow  consideration,  mo  Belden  «.  SejmoTe,tv,praf 
Bhepberd  *.  Uttte,  14  Johne.,  SIO;  Horee  v.  ShaUack,  4  N.  Y.,  229 ;  BoweoV. 
Bell,  20  JobDi.,  338 ;  Sherwood  v.  Smith,  6  Conn.,  1 13 ;  Webb  ».  Peele,  T  Pick., 


>.  Stabler,  33  Penna.  Stat,  514. 
t  See  4  Kent,  467,  and  notes  on  this  point. 
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B^serwUion  and  Exc^aUonr^A  reeervadon  is  where  the  grantor 
or  bargainor  reserves  some  new  thing  to  himeelf  issuing  out  of 
the  thing  granted,  and  not  in  fgae  before. 

An  exception  is  always  a  part  of  the  thing  granted,  and  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  deed,  and  void,  if  the  exception  be  as  lai^  as  the 
grant  itself.  If  a  part  specifically  conveyed  is  excepted,  the  ex- 
ception is  void,  as  if  the  conveyance  is  for  two  acres,  with  an  . 
exception  of  one  of  them.  If  the  granting  part  of  the  deed  is  in 
general  terms,  as  a  grant  of  a  piece  of  land,  excepting  the  trees  or 
woods,  the  exception  is  valid.  Ofcourse,  if  the  exception  be  valid, 
the  thing  excepted  remains  with  the  vendor,  as  though  no  grant 
had  been  made 

It  is  said  that  a  reservaiion  must  be  made  in  &vor  of  the 
grantor,  and  cannot  be  made  to  a  stranger.* 

What  is  said  in  another  place,  in  regard  to  the  exceptions  con- 
tained in  a  grant  or  patent,  applies  equally  to  deeds  of  bargain 
and  sale. 

CSuimperty  and  MainUnance. — It  was  the  general  rule  at  com- 
mon law,  and  a  subject  of  statute  also  in  several  of  the  States, 
that  a  conveyance  of  land  by.  a  person  against  whom  it  was  ad- 
versely held  at  the  time  of  making  it,  is  void,  and  the  reason  of 
the  rule,  according  to  ancient  authority,  is,  "for  avoiding  of 
maintenance,  suppression  of  right,  and  stirring  up  of  suits ;  and, 
therefore,  nothing  in  action,  entry,  or  re-entry,  can  be  granted 
over ;  for  so,  under  color  thereof,  pretended  titles  might  be  granted 
to  great  men,  whereby  right  might  be  trodd^i  down  and  the  weak 
oppressed,  which  the  common  law  forbiddeth,  as  men  to  grant 
before  they  be  in  possession."! 

The  old  English  statutes  prescribed  that  no  one  should  buy  or 
sell  unless  the  vendor  had  been  in  possession  of  the  land  or  re- 
ceived the  rents  and  profits  for  the  same  during  the  year  previous. 
Some  of  these  statutes  were  highly  penal,  and  made  the  violation 
of  the  same  a  forfeiture  of  the  land  to  the  king  and  the  prose- 
outor.l 

,  But,  if  the  deed  is  made  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  existing 
before  the  adverse  possession,  the  deed  is  not  subject  to  the  rule, 
but  is  valid. § 

»  Ives  V.  Van  Aaken,  34  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  566.  f  Coke  on  Litt.,  214,  a. 

X  Tyler,  Eject.,  936.  {  Tyler,  Xjject. 
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And  this  prinraple  does  not  apply  to  conveyances  made  for  the 
people  or  State,  nor  to  deeds  made  by  guardians,  executors,  and 
administrators  acting  under  a  decree  of  court ;  nor  to  persons  act- 
ing alone  through  public  authority ;  nor  to  a  sherifT  who  makes 
a  deed  by  virtue  of  atatntory  authority  founded  on  judgment  and 
execation ;  in  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  recover  possession 
before  the  deed  is  made.* 

Some  of  the  States  have  made  an  exception,  in  cases  of  mort- 
gages, by  statute.f 

The  poeeessioDs  of  Indians,  existing  as  an  independent  nation, 
is  not  such  adverse  possession  as  will  render  void  a  deed  by 
patentees  of  lands  granted  to  tbem  by  the  State.l 

Thisadveree  possession  which  will  make  a  deed  void  forehand 
perty  must  be  under  a  title  adverse  to  that  of  the  grantor  of  the 
deed,  and  must  be  clearly  made  by  positive  facts,  and  not  left  to 
eoDJecture.  It  has  been  held  that  the  possession  of  the  debtor, 
after  the  sale  under  execution,  is  not  adverse  to  that  of  the  sheriff's 
peodee.§  So  that,  if  the  party  in  [Hissession  is  under  any  estop- 
pel to  deny  title  of  the  grantor  of  the  deed,  the  possession  does 
not  affect  the  same.  The  courts  of  New  York  have  held  that  the 
adverse  poasessiOD,  to  make  the  deed  void,  must  be  under  claim  of 
aorae  specific  title ;  that  a  mere  general  ownership,  irrespective  of 
particular  title,  is  insufficient.||  The  title  may  be  good  or  bad, 
bat  there  at  least  must  be  color  of  title  opposed  to  the  title  of  the 
grantor. 

It  should  be  obeerved  that  a  deed  said  to  be  void  for  charn* 
perty  b  not  absolutely  void  for  all  purposes ;  the  deed  is  valid 
between  the  parties  and  as  to  all  the  world,  except  the  person 
holding  adversely,  and  those  coming  in  under  him.  The  title 
most  remain  in  some  one,  and  if  the  title  does  not  pass  tn  the 
bargainee,  on  aocount  of  the  adverse  possession,  the  title  remains 
in  the  bai^tnor.  Therefore,  in  an  action  to  recover  the  land, 
the  vendee  can  use  the  name  of  the  vendor  upon  which  to  recover, 

•  Hinna  >.  Bmfro,  82  Hm.  R.,  130 ;  Hoyt  *.  Tborapwn,  6  N.  Y.  B.,  320 ; 
Vtii  V.  BanholoDjew,  6  Pick^  400 ;  The  People  v.  JAnjoi  of  New  York,  23 
Bub^  240. 

t  See  Milhorities,  Tyler,  Eject.,  945 ;  4  Kent  Com.,  447. 

X  Juknon  t.  Hudson,  3  JoliTU.,  375. 

i  Mitchell  o.  Sipe,  8  Yerger,  17B ;  Cook  v.  Tntvw,  20  N.  Y.,  400. 

I  Tyler,  Eject,  040. 
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and  -whv-h  recovery  iniiKS  to  the  benefit  of  the  vfttidpe.*  For 
fQll  iDformatioD  on  the  doctrine  of  champertnus  deeds  the  reader 
ia  referred  to  4  Kent,  446,  and  aubsequent  pages,  with  complete 
notes. 

The  doctrine  of  champerty,  as  applied  to  deeds,  is  not  of 
great  practical  importance  in  the  United  States,  as  the  name 
of  the  vendor  could  always  be  used  to  protect  the  vendee,  and 
it  is  the  relic  of  an  ancient  policy  not  precisely  adapted  to 
'  this  country.  Hence  some  of  the  legislatures  have  abolished  the 
doctrine  altogether.  North  Carolina  dideo  in  1874-5,  after  many 
rigid  decisions  in  favor  of  the  doctrine.  In  other  cases,  the  courts 
have  construed  the  doctrine  very  strictly ;  for  instance,  in  New 
York  a  party  occupied  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  having  title 
for  only  one  hundred  acres,  but  the  party  supposed  the  entire  tract 
occupied  by  him  to  contain  only  one  hundred  acres;  and  the 
court  held  that  the  possession  of  the  thirty  acres  was  not  so  ad- 
verse as  to  render  champertous  a  grant  thereof  by  the  true  owner, 
although  the  rule  was  conceded  to  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  an 
adverse  poeeession  under  the  statute  of  Iimitation8.t  Judge  Sel- 
den,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  said :  "  No  reason  exists  for  giv- 
ing to  the  champerty  act  a  liberal  or  enlai^;ed  construction  ;  it  is 
the  relic  of  an  ancient  policy,  which  has  been  treated  with  but 
little  favor  either  with  the  legislatures  or  oourts  in  modern  times, 
and  should  not  receive  such  a  construction  as  will  make  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  transfer  of  undisputed  titles,"  etc 

OtKer  BequmUs  of  a  Deed. — At  common  law  it  was  not  neces- 
sary that  the  deed  be  signed.  It  was  only  required  that  the 
iDstrument  be  sealed  and  delivered. 

But  in  this  country  generally  a  deed  is  not  effectual  except 
signed,  as  well  as  sealed  and  delivered.  The  deed  must  be 
sealed,  or  it  must  have  something  upon  it  answering  to  a  seal, 
which  18  generally  r^ulated  by  statute.  As  to  what  will  answer 
for  a  seal  for  a  deed,  the  rule  is  by  no  meana  uniform.  Some- 
times an  adhesive  substance  is  applied  to  the  paper  or  other  ma- 
terial on  which  the  contract  is  written ;  eometiroes  an  impression 
of  a  seal  upon  the  material  is  all  that  b  required ;  and  sometimes 

*  Hamilton  v.  Wright,  37  N.  Y..  503;  Wilscm  v.  Nuice,  1 1  Humpbreja,  191 ; 
Edwards  v.  Parkhunt,  21  VermoDt  R.,  472. 
t  Cimry  o.  QoodmaD,  22  N.  Y.  E.,  170, 177. 
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AacTftll  with  a  pea  is  madfl  sufficient.*  It  may  glso  be  added 
that  the  claimant  must  always  have  such  a  deed  as  fills  the 
nqairements  of  the  statute  nr  law  of  the  locality  where  the 
ictioo  is  triable. 

A  eopy  of  the  deed  is  evidence  if  the  original  has  been  regia- 
tend.  The  probate  and  ackDowledgment  of  the  deed  and  the 
cotiGed  copy  are  all  evidenced  by  the  proper  officer  for  these 
parposes ;  and  their  official  character  appearing,  the  court  will 
preeume  them  valid  prima  faeie.  If  (he  deed  baa  no  such  certiG- 
cite,  the  plnintifi'  must  prove  the  execution  of  the  deed  by  the 
BabscribiDg  witness,  if  be  can  be  produced ;  if  not,  the  deed  may 
be  proved  in  the  manner  as  other  writings  of  a  private  nature 
may  be  proved  in  similar  circumetaaces.! 

If,  when  the  deed  is  produced,  it  appears'to  have  been  ottered, 
or  there  are  any  grounds  of  suspicion  manifest  upon  its  face,  the 
party  producing  the  deed  must  explain  its  appearance.  How- 
ever, Uie  general  rule  is,  that  if  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary, 
the  alteration  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  at  the  time 
the  deed  was  executed4 

The  deed  takes  effect  only  from  its  (Ielivery,§  and  may  be 
delivered  to  the  party  or  to  any  other  person  authorized  by  him 
to  receive  iL  There  may  be  a  conditional  delivery,  called  escrow, 
which  means  a  delivery  to  a  stranger,  to  be  kept  until  certain 
oonditions  be  performed,  and  then  delivered  to  the  grantee.|| 

A  Dejeruance. — A  defeaxance  by  which  to  defeat  a  deed  must 
be  &y  (feed.  If  the  provision  for  the  defeat  of  thedeed  is  contained 
in  the  deed  itself,  this  is  called  a  condUion;  if  afterwards,  it  is 
called  a  defeasance. 

In  the  case  of  Linker  o.  Long^  it  appeared  that  one  W,  F. 
Taylor  had  conveyed  the  land  to  Isaac  3.  Linker,  the  plaintiS*, 

•  Tyler,  Bject,  640.  t  Tyler,  EjecL,  541. 

t  See  cases  cil«d,  Tyler,  Eject.,  541. 

i  Bee  United  States  tp.  Le  Baron,  19  How.  U.S.  Rep.,  73,  where  Mr.  Juelicc 
Ontii  refera  to  the  EngUih  cviee  cited,  ihowing  that  a  deed  takes  eSect  front 
Um  delivery,  and  not  from  the  date. 

I  4  Renl'i  Com.,  454  and  notes. 

1  linker  B.  Long,  04  N.C.,  295.  The  eancellatiun,  sarrender,  or  destruction 
<tf  a  deed  of  conveyance  will  divert  tJie  estate  which  passed  by  force  of  it.  1 
JohiMi  Ch.  Bep.,  417 ;  2  Johna.  Rep.,  87.  For  meaning  of  d^eaaaivx,  see  Bonv, 
L.  D.,  3S7. 
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on  the  6tb  Norember,  1862,  and  this  deed  was  offered  in  evi- 
dence in  the  action  of  ejectment  to  show  title  io  htni»>e]f.  The 
deed  was  objected  to,  because  it  appeared  that  the  deed  had  been 
redelivered  by  Linker  to  Taylor,  May  Hth,  1853,  with  the  in- 
dorsement, signed  by  Linker,  "I  traosrer  the  within  deed  to  W. 
F.  Taylor  again."  And  it  appeared  that  Taylor  went  into  the 
possession  and  remained  until  action  was  brought,  in  1860. 

The  court  below  refused  to  allow  the  deed  to  be  read,  upon  the 
ground  that  this  written  indorsement  on  the  deed,  without  seal, 
defeated  the  deed.    On  appeal  it  was  held  as  error. 

Says  the  court,  C.  J.  Pearson :  "  By  force  of  the  deed  and  the 
operation  of  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.  an  estate  of  freehold 
and  inheritance  was  vested  in  Linker  on  the  6th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1862.  The  question  is,  has  that  estate  been  divested  by  any 
conveyance  or  means  known  to  the  law  ?  Suppose  the  deed,  od 
11th  May,  1863,  had  been  cancelled,  torn  up,  or  burnt,  by  con- 
sent of  both  parties,  the  estate  would  not  have  been  thereby 
revested  in  Taylor,  for,  by  the  common  law,  a  freehold  estate  in 
land  can  only  pass  by  livery  of  seisin,  under  the  statute  of 
enrolments,  by  'deed  of  bargain  and  sale  indented  and  en- 
rolled,' and  under  the  Act  of  1715,  by  '  deed  duly  registered ;' 
so  the  freehold  having  passed  to  Linker,  could  only  be  passed 
from  him,  either  to  a  third  person  or  to  Taylor,  by  some  kind  of 
conveyance  known  to  the  law.  A  will,  being  ambulatory,  may 
be  revoked  by  cancellation  ;  a  covenant  or  agreement,  being  in 
fieri,  a  thing  to  be  done,  by  cancellation  or  by  deed  of  defeasance, 
which  may  be  executed  afler  the  covenant.  But  a  conveyance 
of  a  freehold  estate  of  mheritance,  being  a  thing  dorie,  cannot  be 
undone  by  cancellation,  or  any  other  mode,  and  the  estate  can 
only  be  revested  by  another  conveyance,  unlesa  a  condition  or 
deed  of  defeasance,  executed  at  the  same  time  and  as  a  part  of  the 
conveyance  to  be  annexed  to  the  estate,  giving  to  it  the  qualifica- 
tion by  which  it  may  be  defeated." 

The  court  takes  a  mortgage  as  an  illustration  of  a  conveyance 
on  condition.  If  the  money  be  paid  at  the  time  fixed  the  estate 
is  revested  in  the  mortgagor,  but  if  the  condition  be  not  per- 
formed by  payment  at  the  day,  the  estate  becomes  absolute,  and 
although  the  money  be  paid  and  accepted  afterwards,  the  estate 
can  only  be  revested  by  another  conveyance.     The  court,  how- 
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ever,  suggested  that  the  indoreement  would  furnish  evidence  of 
an  agreement  to  reconvey,  which  might  be  enforced  in  equity. 
Bat  this  suit  having  been  broaght  prior  to  the  new  Procedure  of 
1868,  was  governed  hy  the  practii.*  existing  at  the  time,  refer- 
riog  to  Gaither  v.  Gibeoo.*  Under  the  code,  as  now  in  exist- 
ence, this  equitable  application  for  specific  performance  can  be 
made  io  the  action  to  recover  land.  It  is  obvious  that  no  mere 
fonl  defeB.sance  could  affect  the  title,  nor  could  estoppel  in  pni» 
operate  as  a  reinvestiture  of  the  title.f 

Spoken  words  will  not  by  estoppel  establish  a  title  to  land,  in 
the  absence  of  the  formal  conveyances  required  by  the  statute  of 
fnods,  unless  in  cases  of  doubtful  or  disputed  claims,  and  cases 
where  the  facts  are  not  of  record  and  not  readily  accessible."^ 

How  a  Deed  may  be  DUregarded  on  Aecouni  of  Fraud  in  a 
Court  of  Law. — In  the  trial  of' ejectment  in  which  is  involved 
the  Ugal  title,  the  fraud  can  only  be  inquired  Into  which  goes  to 
the  extent  of  showing  whether  or  not  a  deed  ever  existed,  as  where 
it  was  misread  to  the  party,  or  imposition  or  fraud  of  some  kind 
in  procuring  the  signature  and  seal. |  It  is  true  that  fraud  vitiates 
all  contracts  in  a  general  sense;  but  it  must  be  reached  in  some 
aathoritative  mode,  and  this  may  depend  upon  the  forum  in 
which  it  is  presented,  and  also  upon  the  parties  to  the  litigation. 
"So  in  the  States  where  the  two  systems  prevail,  of  equity  and 
law,  a  court  of  law  refuses  to  open  the  question  of  fraud  in  the 
ooDgideration,  or  in  the  transaction  out  of  which  the  considera- 
tion arises,  in  suits  upon  sealed  instruments,  but  turns  the  party 
over  to  a  court  of  equity,  where  such  instrument  can  be  set  aside 
npon  such  terms  as,  under  all  the  circumstances,  may  be  equita- 
ble and  just  between  the  parties.     A  court  of  law  can  hold  no 

•  Oaiiher  ».  Oibran,  63  N.  C,  93. 

t  In  Virginia  m  recent  decision  holds  that  ejectment  cannot  be  grounded  on 
•n  eqoitable  title,  or  on  an  estoppel  in  pai».  Buttle  v.  Richmond,  Frede- 
rickeburg  and  Potomac  R.  R.  Co.  See  Court  of  Vii^inia  Appeals  Bep.,  Jul]' 
lSib,lSg2. 

t  8har  v.  Chambera,  Sap.  Ct  Hich.,  Northveelera  Reporter,  Jniie  ITth, 

im 

I  Hartahoroe  et  a],  k  Day,  19  How.,  V.  8.,  211  ;  2  John.  Ch.,  177 ;  5  Cow., 
SOS;  4  Wend.,  471;  6Mnmf.,358;  2  Rand.,  426;  1  Ala,  100;  7  Mo.,  424;  4 
D*T.4B.  {N.  C),  436. 
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middle  couree ;  the  question  is  limited  to  tbe  validitjr  or  inva- 
lidity of  the  deed."' 

Conrta  of  \&w  and  equity  have  coacuirent  jurisdiction  io  set- 
ting aside  a  deed, for  real  estate  made  to  hinder,  delay,  and  de- 
fraud creditors,  and  a  purchaser  upon  execution  has  tbe  same 
right  in  this  respect  as  a  judgment  creditor.f  But  this  b  by 
virtue  of  the  statutes  of  13th  and  27th  Elizabeth,  and  those  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  American  States,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
make  the  deed  absolutely  void  in  law  on  it  appearing  that  it  was 
executed  to  hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  creditors.  Under  this  rule 
the  judgment  creditor,  finding  that  his  debtor  has  thus  made  a 
fraudulent  conveyance,  can  ignore  the  deed  and  sue  out  execu- 
tion, procure  sale,  take  sheriff's  deed,  and  bring  an  action  of 
ejectment  against  tbe  fraudulent  vendee  and  show  the  fraud  on 
the  trial  of  the  title.  The  fraud  vitiates  the  deed,  therefore  the 
title  never  passed  out  of  the  debtor,  so  that  the  sheriff's  deed 
passes  the  title  when  the  fraud  is  shown. 

But  a  difficulty  in  practice  may  occur  sometimes  in  the  States 
where  the  jurisdiction  of  law  and  equity  is  blended  in  the  same 
court  and  all  distinctions  in  the  form  of  actions  are  abolished  in 
regard  to  pleading  in  questions  of  fraud.  In  those  cases  where 
the  court  of  law  took  notice  of  the  fraud,  that  is,  such  as  has 
been  shown,  showing  that  no  deed  ever  existed,  this  alle^tion 
need  not  appear  in  the  pleadings. 

But  suppose  the  fraud  consists  in  the  consideration  and  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  the  consideration  arises,  the  party 
against  whom  this  charge  is  made  should  have  notice  in  the 
pleadings  of  the  imputed  fraud.  So  if  the  party  can  assert  his 
equitable  rights  in  the  same  suit  in  which  he  claims  the  l^al  title^ 
he  should  in  the  complaint  or  petition  char^  the  fraud.  In  this 
case  the  pleadings  necessarily  assume  substantially  the  shape  of  a 
bill  in  equity.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  no  allegation  of 
fraud  is  made,  no  proof  can  be  heard  on  the  trial,  for  the  party 

*  OpinioD  of  Hr.  Justice  Nelson  in  HariBhorne  et  al.  v.  Da?. 

A  deed  executed  bj  a  twtalie  is  voidabU  and  not  void,  Riggin  v.  Oreen.  SO 
N.  C,  237 ;  aee  2  Blackilone  Com.,  295 ;  2  Kent,  A51 ;  1  Storj's  Eq.,  H  227, 228 ; 
1  Dev.  ft  Bat  Eq.,  344;  6  Im.  Eq.,  167.  Suue  rule  appliei  to  it^cml*  and  per- 
KDS  under  thtrtM. 

t  Onendorf  •.  Badlong,  U.  S.  Cir.  Ct.  Eaat.  Diat.  Micb.,  in  the  Federal  Bo- 
porter,  20  Jane,  1882. 
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ned  most  have  notice  of  what  he  is  called  upOD  to  answer.  And 
it  18  preeumed  that  no  blending  of  law  and  equity  will  of  itself 
destroy  this  nile,  that  proof  without  aUegation  ia  a  nullity:  "a 
plain  coDcnse  atatement  of  facta  constituting  a  cause  of  action" 
most  be  made,  notwithstanding  theaboHtion  of  all  fonnaof  plead- 
ing aa  they  existed  under  the  old  system.*  It  is  true  C.  J.  Fear- 
60D,  in  Jones  o.  Cohen,t  says  that "  in  ejectment  any  deed  pro- 
duced as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  title  may  be  attacked  and  invali- 
dated by  showing  incapacity  in  the  maker,  and  this  without  any 
leoord  epectfication  of  the  nature  of  the  obligation." 

In  this  case  it  was  allowed  to  impeach  the  probate  of  an  infant 
feiDe  covert,  contrary,  however,  to  former  decisions  in  that  State. 
The  Act  of  1761  had  provided  that  the  acknowledgment  and 
privy  examination  had  the  effect  to  pass  title  as  a  matter  of 
itcord,  being  equivalent  to  a  fine  and  recovery,  and  being  held 
as  a  judicial  act  it  could  not  be  impeached  collaterally.  But  the 
court  lield  that  the  Revised  CoA^X  had  changed  the  old  law,  so 
that  the  privy  examination  of  au  infant  feme  covert  may  be  at- 
tacked collaterally  as  the  law  now  stands  in  North  Carolina. 

Parol  Emdenee  Mmployed  to  Show  that  a  Deed  Abaoluie  ie 
Smply  a  Mortgage. — The  use  of  parol  evidence  in  this  class  of 
cases  ia  upon  the  idea  of  establishing  a  trutt.  And  this  trust  is 
in  the  nature  of  ooratnusHve  trust  growing  out  of  fraud.  The 
holder  of  the  l^al  title  who  holds  through  fraud  ia  said  to  bold 
18  bnuUe  by  oonetrvatUm  of  law.  Upon  this  question  of  ahow- 
ing  a  parol  defeasance  to  a  deed,  the  authorities,  both  in  England 
and  America,  are  divided  aomewhat. 

This  difficulty  arises  mostly  in  consequence  of  the  statute  of 
frauds.  Lord  Hardwicke^  is  said  to  have  laid  down  the  rule  that 
where  there  is  no  fraud  or  mistake  in  the  original  transaction,  and 
the  word  or  promise  of  the  defendant  was  relied  on,  the  statute 
declares  such  contract  void,  and  equity  will  not  interfere. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachnsetts  held  to  the  same  doctrine 

*  Sm  M  lo  this  point  Yoong  o.  Greenlee  and  wife,  82  N.  C,  348. 

t  Jones  t.  Coben,  82  N.  C,  75.  But  this  is  apon  tbe  idea  th^t  the  deed  is 
ntifi  ind  therefore  no  deed.  Tbe  aullioTities  hold  an  iafant'a  deed  onlj  toidtir- 
Ul  There  ia  no  reason  why  a  pl&iatifi*  ihould  not  recover  in  ^ectmeat  on  a 
MUoUedeed. 

t  (%.  37,  aec  8.  {  Montacute  v.  Maxwell,  I  P.  Williante,  618. 
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in  Walker  v.  Locke.*  Bat  this  case  was  decided  before  Massa- 
chuaette  had  chaacery  jurindiction  conferred  npon  her  oourta  in 
mattere  of  trust  and  fraud.  For  this  reason  Justice  McLean  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  case  as  binding  authority  in  the  case  of 
Babcock  v.  Wynmn^f  which  was  from  the  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

There  is,  besides  the  statute  of  frande,  a  rale  of  law  which  is 
often  adverted  to  in  this  class  of  cases,  namely,  that  where  there 
is  a  written  otmiraet,  all  antecedent  propositions,  n^otiations,  and 
parol  interlocutions  on  thesame  subject  are  deemed  to  be  merged 
in  such  contract,  and  that  there  must  be  fraud  or  mistake  in 
making  the  agreement  before  it  can  be  reformed.  Let  us  observe 
the  real  point  of  difference  in  the  authorities.  In  the  first  place, 
it  ia  universally  conceded  that  parol  evidence  is  competent  to  re- 
form a  deed  where  fraud,  mietaJce,  mpoaition,  or  oppreaaion  can 
be  shown.  This  was  recognized  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  the  case 
dted,  even  since  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  But  take 
the  case  of  a  deed  in  fee  made  in  that  form  without  conditions, 
and  the  parties  thereto  ai  the  time  made  |>arol  agreement  that  the 
deed  was  to  be  considered  as  a  mortgage ;  here  is  do  fraud  at  the 
time ;  the  parties  accept  this  mode  of  contract,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  statute  of  frauds;  the  word  of  one  party  is  relied  on. 
Now,  the  party  in  whom  this  confidence  was  placed  oraUy,  re- 
fuses, in  subsequent  time,  to  recognize  the  obligation,  and  stands 
upon  the  statute  of  frauds.  What  is  the  law  in  a  case  of  this 
kind?  In  New  York  it  is  held  that,  although  the  statute  does 
not  forbid  parol  proof  to  establish  a  resultant  trust,]:  yet,  that 
where  the  deed  is  abaolute,  parol  evidence  is  only  admissible  where 
fraud  or  mistake  is  showc.§  But  then  it  is  held  thatjxirofis 
admissible  to  show  a  teeiarity^ 

In  North  Carolina^  it  was  held  that  parol  evidence  was  oom-. 
petent  to  show  a  deed  absolute  was  in  fact  a  mortgage.     Bul^  in 

■  Wnlker  c.  Locke,  6  Cush.,  90. 

+  Bibcock  0.  Wyman,  19  How.  U.  a,  289  (18561. 

X  Abbott,  TrUl  Et.,  238,  citing  Swinebume  v.  Bwinebunie,  28  N.  T.,  668. 

1  St.  John  0.  Bennedict,  S  JoIiq.  Ch.,  Ill ;  SlartsTsnt  v.  SturteT&nt,  20  N. 

U  Hon  V.  KeteltJU,  46  N.  Y.,  605. 
t  Streala  «.  Jonea,  1  Murph.,  44S  i  a  P.  J&ckson  v.  Blqont^  2  D.  &  B.,  Eq^ 
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Whitfield  V.  Catea,*  the  court  ases  rather  strong  language,  Bay- 
ing, in  subetance,  that  to  declare  a  deed  absolute  as  a  mortgage, 
the  party  must  allege  fraud,  impoeitton,  oppreaeion,  or  mistake. 
Perhaps,  the  predae  esse  as  here  stated  has  not  been  passed  upon 
in  that  State,  that  is  where  the  deed  is  in  fee  in  that  form,  and 
the  parties  agree  at  the  time  that  it  ia  intended  as  a  security  for 
money ;  the  full"  power  exeroiaed  by  the  courts  in  that  State  on 
frusta  would  seem  to  authorize  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of 
the  parties  in  the  case  stated.!  But  the  weight  of  authority,  in- 
(JadiDg  repeated  adjudications  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  is  in  favor  of  the  admissibility  of  the  parol  evidence  in 
the  case  stated.  In  Edrington  v.  Harper,!  it  was  held:  "The 
fact  that  the  real  transaction  between  the  parties  was  a  borrow- 
ing and  lending,  will,  whenever  or  however  it  may  appear,  show 
Aat  a  deed,  absolute  on  its  face,  was  intended  to  be  security  fo^ 
money,  is  only  a  mortg^e,  however  artfully  it  may  be  dis- 
guised." 

In  Jenkins  ».  Eldridge  (3  Story's  Rep.,  293),  Mr.  Justice 
Story  said :  "  In  4  Kent,  143  (6th  ed.),  it  is  declared,  '  a  deed 
absolute  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  though  registered  as  a  deed, 
will  be  valid  and  eSectual  as  a  mortgage  between  the  parties  if  it 
was  intended  by  them  t5  be  merely  a  security  for  a  debt.'  And 
this  would  be  the  case  though  the  defeasance  was  only  by  an 
agreement  resting  In  parol,  for  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to 
show  that  an  absolute  deed  was  intended  as  a  mortgage,  and  that 
the  defeasance  had  been  omitted  by  fraud  or  mistake." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  Kent;  in  another  case,  Judg^Story§ 
said :  "  It  is  the  same,  if  it  be  omitted  by  design,  upon  mutual 
confidence  between  the  parties;  for  the  violation  of  such  agree-- 
ment  would  be  a  fraud  of  the  meet  flagrant  kind,  originating  in 
an  open  breach  of  trust  against  conscience  and  justice." 

In  Tennessee,!!  in  Overton  v.  Bigelow,  it  was  said,  "  that  an 
absolute  bill  of  sale  of  negroes  may  be  converted  into  a  mort- 
gage by  a  parol  agreement  to  allow  the  conveyor  to  redeem,  and 

*  Whitfield  V.  Cateo,  6  Jod«,  Eq.,  136. 

t  See  as  to  tnwt,  Fof  v.  F07,  2  Haj.,  141. 

t  EdriDglou  V.  Harper,  3  J.  J.  Uarihall,  35S. 

i  2  SoDuier'B  Bep.,  228,  232-3.  i|  Overton  v.  Bigelow,  3  Yer.,  &I3. 
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this  agreement  may  be  inferred  from  the  price  given  and  the  mode 
of  dealing  between  the  parties." 

In  the  Supreme  Coart  of  the  United  States,*  it  was  held  that 
"  tA  insist  on  what  was  really  a  mortgage  as  a  sale  is,  in  equity,  a 
fraud."  In  Conway  v.  A}ezander,t  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says: 
"  Having  ntade  these  observations  on  the  deed  itself,  the  court 
will  proceed  to  examine  those  extrinsic  circumstances  which  are 
to  determine  whetlier  it  was  a  sale  or  mortgage." 

But,  in  Babcock  v.  Wyman,^  the  point  was  directly  decided 
that  parol  evidence  was  competent  to  declare  the  deed  for  land, 
absolute  on  its  face,  a  mortgage,  simply  on  the  failure  of  the 
party  to  carry  out  an  oral  agreement  at  the  time.  And  do  other 
allegation  of  fraud  was  held  necessary,  only  this  failure  to  carry 
out  this  understanding  between  the  parties.  And  to  sustain  this 
view.  Justice  McLean  cited  the  authorities  already  noticed,  and 
al6a§  These  cases  arc  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  ad- 
mission of  such  evidence  is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  fraud. 
If  it  be  a  fraud  for  a  party  who  takes  a  deed  ahsolnte,  with  a 
pariA  agreement  that  it  is  a  mortgage,  and  then  refuses  to  rect^- 
nize  the  agreement,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  charge  these  facts;  this 
makes  a  sufficieut  allegation  of  fraud.  Of  course,  many  circum- 
stances and  facts  might  be  stated  in  the  bill,  other  than  the  parol 
agreement,  showing  fraud  or  a  holding  against  consdenoe  and 
justice. 

*  Busaell  v.  Southard,  12  Hoif.,  154. 

t  Conw&7  «.  Alexander,  7  CrsDch,  238. 

\  Babcock  V.  Wyman,  19  How.,  289. 

i  MorrU  v.  Niion,  1  How.,  U.  8.,  126 ;  Podmore  v.  Gunning,  7  SimmoDa, 
644;  Llovd  v.  Spillole,  2  Ark.  Rep^  ISO;  Boea  «.  Newell,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  14; 
Walkina  n.  Stocket,  S  Bar.  &  Jofanson,  43G ;  Slrong  «.  Stewart,  4  John.  Cb. 
Bep.,  167 1  Engliah  v.  Lane,  1  Porter,  Ala.  Rep.,  318 ;  Bojd  v.  HcL«an,  1  John. 
Ch.,582;  1  Sumner,  187;  King  r.  Newtnao,  2  Humf.,  40;  Dunhuu  v.  Dej,  15 
John.  R.,  555;  Walton  v.  CtooI}''8  Admr.,  14  Wend.,  63;  Von  Bareu  o.  Olm- 
Blead,  5  Paige,  9. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

FRESDHFTIONS  OF    LAW — QRANT8    AND    DEEDS    PBEStmED    TO 
EXIST    FBOlf    LAPSE   OF  TIME. 

INTIMATELY  Connected  with  the  subject  of  limitations  is  that 
of  the  presumptiona  of  law,  founded  npon  ,loDg  po§se8aion  of 
real  property. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  statutes  uf  limitation  do  not  apply  to 
the  State  or  goveroment,'  except  expressly  so  provided.  The 
ancient  maxim  of  the  common  law,  ntuVum  tempos  oocurrit  Ttgi, 
applies  in  this  country  in  its  application  to  the  State  or  to  the 
United  States.*  But,  in  many  of  these  statutes,  the  government 
or  Slate  is  expressly  bound  by  certain  limitations.  Thus  the 
glatute  of  21  James  I.,  c.  5,  provided  that  a  quiet  and  uninter- 
rupted possession  of  sixty  years  should  bar  the  crown  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  States  have  provided  a  limitation  against  the  State; 
tiitis  the  Act  of  17UI,  in  North  Carolina,  would  presume  a  grant 
from  the  State  af^er  twenty-one  years  of  continuous  adverse  potu 
seasioD  under  "known  and  visible  boundaries"  (covered  by  a 
color  of  title)  for  that  period.  Other  States  have  applied  the 
statute  to  the  State,  as  in  Tennessee  and  New  York.f  But  the 
common-law  doctrine  of  presumptions  is  a  different  thing  from 
tlie  statute  of  limitations,  and  title  is  presumed  to  be  out  of  the 
State  very  frequently  after  a  long  and  uninterrupted  possession. 

Mr.  Greeuleaf  says :  "  Premtmptiona  of  law  consist  of  those 
rules  which,  in  certain  cases,  either  forbid  or  dispense  with  any 
ulterior  inquiry.  They  are  founded  either  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  justice  or  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  experienced  course 
ot  human  conduct  and  affiiirs,  and  the  connection  usually  found 
to  exist  between  certain  things."  Presumptions  of  this  kind  arc 
called  condvmve  or  imperative,  or  absolute  presumptions  of  law. 

*  United  Sutea  v.  Hoar,  2  Huon  (Ctr.  Co.  Bep.),  312;  1  Oreenl.  Ev.,  f  36. 

t  8tt  Angell,  Litu.  (Appendix) ;  Statutes  Lim.  of  theSeveral  States.  Note.— 
Kdtfaer  does  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  applj  to  the  State  or  goverjiinent.  The 
Stale  nuy  iwae  a  grant  and  anerwaida  show  the  fact  that  no  title  pained ;  and 
thii  frMdom  from  estoppel  extends  to  the  purchaser  or  grantee  from  the  Stale. 
Tajlor  v.  Shalbrd,  4  Hawk.;  132  j  Caodler  e.  Lunaford,  4  Der.  &  Bat.,  407. 
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And  they  are  defined  as  "  rules  determining  the  quantity  of 
evidence  requisite  for  the  support  of  any  particular  averment 
which  is  not  permitted  to  be  overcome  by  any  proof  that  the  fact 
is  otherwise."* 

There  are  what  is  called  dtspiUabh  presumptions,  which  are 
founded  on  the  same  reasons  of  public  policy;  but  the  connec- 
tion in  this  class  is  considered  not  so  intimate,  nor  so  nearly  uni- 
versal, as  to  render  it  expedient  that  it  should  be  absolutely  and 
imperatively  presumed  to  exist  in  every  case.f  For  instance, 
thirty  years'  possession  of  lands  may  constitute  a  presumption  of 
law  that  the  State  had  made  a  grant;  yet  a  shorter  period  when 
coupled  with  other  circumstances,  indicative  of  ownership,  may 
justify  a  jnry  in  finding  a  grant.^  These  instances,  perhaps, 
come  nnder  the  presumption  of  facts,  rather  than  the  presump- 
tion of  hw. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  elementary  writers  treat  the  terms, 
" limitaiion"  and  " presortpHon,"  as  very  much  the  same;  but, 
etnatly  speaking,  the  term,  "  prescription  "  applies  to  incorporeal 
rights ;  and  the  long,  honest,  and  uninterrupted  possession  creates 
&  pregumption  of  law  which  cannot  be  rebutted.  Now,  applying 
long  lapse  of  time — say  thirty  years — to  the  possession  of  vacant 
landd,  in  analogy  to  "prescription,"  the  jury  are  instructed  to 
premtme  a  grant,  if  nothing  more  appears.  This  seems  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cases  cited  in  this  chapter  on  this 
question.  In  other  words,  the  presumption  of  law,  that  a  grant 
hatt  issued  is  a  rebvffable  presumption,  being  applied  to  corptireal 
rights.  The  teH  of  when  a  cause  of  action  accrues  is  the  time  of 
the  accruing  of  the  cause  of  action  against  a  wrong-doer  or  tres- 
passer, and  not  in  whose  behoof  and  benefit  the  suit  is  prosecuted. 
Therefore,  if  the  State  permit  an  uninterrupted  possession  of 
thirty  years,  and  then  issue  a  grant,  the  grantee  is  bound  by  the 

*  1  GreenL  Ev.,  H  14,  15.  t  1  Greenl.  Et.,  J}  33,  34. 

t  1  Greenl.  Er.,  J  17  (nole)  ;  Wallace  e.  Maxwell,  10  Ire.  {N.  C),  110; 
Fit^erald  v.  Norman,  N.  C.  T.  B.,  ]  31 ;  Candler  v.  Lunsford,  4  Dct.  &  Bat., 
407 1  JockBon  c.  McCall,  10  Johns.,  377 ;  1  Oreenl.  Ev.,  |  46.  Ae  to  the  Eng- 
linh  doctrine  on  IfaU  point  sen  Roe  v.  Ireland,  11  Em(,  280 ;  Bead  v.  Brookman, 
3  T.  B.,  159,'  2  ijlarkie  Ev.,  672.  See,  as  to  kind  of  evidence  for  the  Jurj, 
Douglass  V.  Mitchell,  36  PennA.,  440. 
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lapse  of  time,  and  cannot  claim  that  a  new  cause  of  action  exists 
as  to  him.    See  Freeman  v.  Spragne,  cited  in  the  note.* 

Juriea  are  often  advised,  under  the  common-law  practice,  to 
presume  eonvejfonces  between  private  indimduah  in  favor  of  a  party 
vho  has  proved  a  right  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  property, 
aad  whose  posseseion  is  consistent  with  the  existence  of  such  con- 
veyance as  is  to  be  presumed. 

C.  J.  Tindal,  in  Doe  v.  Cooheif  confines  this  doctrine  to  cases 
where  a  title  has  been  shown  by  the  party  who  calls  for  the  pre> 
sumption,  good  in  substance,  but  wanting  some  collateral  matter 
necessary  to  make  it  complete  in  form.  This  is  done  in  order  to 
prevent  an  apparently  just  title  from  being  defeated  by  matter  of 
mere  form.  Thus  I^rd  Keuyon  said  that  in  all  cases  where 
trustees  ought  to  convey  to  the  beneficial  owner,  he  would  leave 
it  to  be  presumed  under  reasonable  circumstances  that  they  bad 
omveyed  accordingly.^  And  says  Mr,  Greeuleaf :  "The  same 
presumptiou  has  been  advised  in  regard  to  the  reconveyance  of 
mortgages,  conveyances  from  old  to  new  trustees,  mesne  assign- 
ment of  leases,  and  any  other  species  of  documentary  evidenoe 
ind  acts  m  faia  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  title  in 
all  other  respects  evidently  jusL  It  is  sufBcient  that  the  party 
vho  aslis  fur  the  aid  of  the  presumption  has  proved  a  title  to  the 
beneficial  ownership,  and  a  long  poaseseion  not  inconsistent  there- 
with, and  has  made  it  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the  deed 
of  conveyance,  or  other  act  essential  to  the  title,  was  duly  exe- 
cafed.  But  where  these  merits  are  wanting  the  jury  are  not  ad- 
vised to  make  the  presumption,"g 

*  It  hiB  been  held  in  Nurth  Carolina  that,  neither  under  the  old  prac^ce 
DOT  the  new  code  practice,  is  it  necessarj  to  plead  spedalir  the  iapte  of  timt 
tKceanrj  tn  create  a  granl,  nor  the  statute  of  limitAtions  in  an  action  to  re- 
corerland,  when  the  defendant  denial  title  in  the  plaintiff.  Freeman  v.  Bpragoe, 
%l  N.  C,  see ;  citing  Davis  v.  McArthur,  7S  N.  C.  347 ;  Call  v.  Ellis,  10  Ire., 
!50.  The  reason  is,  the  period  ot  possession  and  ihe  statnte  confer  title,  and 
tWefore  it  appeare  atUof  Ihe  plamtij. 

t  Doe  V.  Cooke,  6  Bing.,  174. 

1  Doe  ».  Lyboum,  7  T.  E.,  2 ;  Doe  s.  Staples,  2  T.  R,,  698. 

i  1  Greenl.  Ev.,  g  46  (note  2).  The  cases  referred  to  in  this  note  to  Green- 
leaf  fix  different  periods  for  such  a  presumption  ;  ihua,  fiflz-two  years,  Rjder 
t.  Hithawajr,  21  Pick.,  298 ;  fifty  years,  IB  Pick.,  137 ;  thirty  yeam,  McNair  v. 
Hoot,  6  Mi«.,  300 ;  twenty  years,  Brattle  Square  Church  v.  Bullon,  2  Met., 
363.  All  the  circumatinces  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  lapse  of  time  for 
IIk  roosideration  of  the  jury. 
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It  is  presumed  that  mncb  of  this  doctrine  is  now  obsolete  in 
maoy  of  the  States  in  consequeooe  of  the  statotes  of  limitation 
and  the  doctrine  of  color  of  title.  As  many  of  these  informal 
and  defective  conveyances  become  color  of  title,  and  holding  the 
possession  under  the  same  for  the  period  limited  confers  the  title 
by  virtue  of  the  statute,  and  hence  no  question  for  the  jury  ex- 
cept as  to  the  character  of  the  possession. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  exietence  of  a  grant  from 
the  State  by  presumption  of  law,  founded  upon  long  possession. 

It  seems  that  iu  England  a  possession  of  sixty  years  or  more 
is  necessary  to  presume  a  gmnt  to  land.  But  in  this  country  the 
time  is  generally  fixed  at  a  shorter  period.  In  North  Carolina 
this  doctrine  has  undergone  a  very  thorough  discussjon  both  as  to 
the  time  necessary  to  raise  the  presumption  and  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  possession.  The  earlier  cases  in  this  State  required 
sixty  yenrs,  but  by  successive  decisions  it  has  been  reduced  to  fifty, 
forty,  thirty,  and  an  intimation  that  it  might  be  supported  by 
twenty-five  years.* 

The  Ckarader  of  the  Poesesdon  Required  lo  Raiee  the  Pre- 
gumption  of  Orant. — In  a  statute  of  limitation  the  requirements 
of  the  statute  must  be  complied  with,  such  as  having  color  of 
title,  uninterrupted  possession,  privity  among  tenants,  etc,  but 
the  common-law  presumption  is  founded  upon  a  combination  of 
circumstances,  not  arbitrarily  fixed  by  statute. 

In  the  case  of  Reed  v.  Eamhart,  Judge  Pearson,  wfao  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  C.  J.  Buffin,  who  delivered  a  dis- 
senting opinion,  took  quite  a  tilt  at  the  position  of  each  other. 
The  majority  of  the  court  held  that  a  con^uous  and  unceamng 
possession  is  not  necessary  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  grant, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  show  privity  among  the  teoants. 

As  it  was  held  that  the  presumption  of  a  grant  from  long  pos- 
session is  not  based  upon  the  idea  that  one  actually  issued,  but 
because  public  policy  and  "the  quieting  of  titles  make  it  neces- 
sary to  act  upon  that  presumption/'  the  presumption  can  only 
be  refielled  by  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  State  never  did  part  with 
its  title.  The  case  showed  that  A.,  B,,  C,  and  D.  had  had  pos- 
session of  a  tract  of  land  for  upwards  of  forty  years  under  suo- 

*  B«ed  v.  Eunhart,  10  Ired.,  516 ;  bm  also  2  Sneed  (Tenti.),  211 ;  3  Head, 
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Gtsnve  conveyances  from  A.  to  B.,  from  B.  to  C,  and  from  C  to 
D.,  with  the  exception  of  five  ^eara  between  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-fifth  j>ears,  during  which  period  no  possesBion  was  proved. 
The  great  point  of  difference  between  the  majori^  of  the  court, 
to  wit,  Pearson  and  Nash,  and  Ruffin,  who  dissented,  was  this 
"break"  in  the  pomession  for  the  five  years.  In  the  ai^nment 
to  sustain  the  view  that  ao  the  possession  was  long  it  need 
not  be  eonnecled,  Judge  Pearson  said :  "  Long  possession  afibrds 
this  reasonable  presumption.  To  require  proof  of  particulars  and 
of  detail  as  to  past  occurrences  would  be  ioconsisteut  with  the 
neceffiity  which  gives  rise  to  the  rule,  and  render  its  practical 
ipph'cation  impoesible.*  For  instance,  it  has  been  proved  that 
for  sixty  years  a  tract  of  land  has  been  occupied  and  treated  as 
prirate  property,  first  by  A.,  then  by  B.,  C,  and  D.  This  gen- 
eral fact  can  be  proved.  But,  if  before  the  presumption  of  title 
out  of  the  State  can  be  made,  it  be  necessary  to  go  into  particu- 
lars and  show  the  connection  between  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D.,  and  how 
one  chiimed  and  derived  title  from  the  other,  etc.,  these  particular 
facts  cannot  be  proved.  This  difficulty  of  making  proof  is  the 
foDDdatioD  of  the  rule.  Hence  to  require  such  proof  is  incon- 
nsteat  with  the  reason  of  the  rule,  prevents  its  practical  applica- 
tion aud  renders  it  illusory  and  useless  in  every  case  where  it  is 
most  needed."  He  then  cites  the  casesf  in  note  to  sustain  the 
position.  He  further  says :  "  The  necessity  of  the  rule  arises 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  proof  in  relation  to  transactions  of 
a  remote  date.  The  loss  of  papers,  death  of  witnesses,  treachery 
of  memory,  make  it  almost  impossible  to  establish  with  legal  pre- 

*  See  tbe  Etrong  case  of  BulUrd  d.  BorkBdale,  13  Iredell,  N.  C. 

t  Fitirandolph  r.  Norman,  N.  C.  Term  B.,  131 ;  Chandler  «.  LandBford,  4 
Ber.  A  Bat,  407.  That  thirty  veara'  poasemion  will  presame  a  grant  from  tbe 
State,  we  WtOlsce  *.  Hazwell,  10  Ire.,  110 ;  DavU  f.  McAnhur,  7S  N.  C,  3S7 ; 
Siufaon  «.  fiyatt,  1  JiMM,  517  ;  Callen  t.  Hherman,  5  Ire.,  711.  But  it  ia  held 
in  tbe  State  of  North  Carolina  that  this  U  not  an  imperative  or  caaclueire  pre- 
tamf&Mct  lam.  It  ii  aaid:  "It  is  not  merely  a  presamption  of  fact  which 
tjaryaajr  make,  nor  is  it  a  presumptionof  law  which  cannot  be  rebutted;  but 
itiiapreaamptionwhich  theiaw  reqniiM,  and  the  court  should  direct  the  jury 
la  make,  nnlen  proof  ia  offered  which  shows  the  fact  to  be  otherwiM." 

Theoretically  it  is  a  nbvitabU  presumption  of faetM,  but  practically  a  poaitiva 
FRnnption  of  law.     Rogers  e.  Mabe,  4  D«v.,  180. 
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cisioD  the  existence  of  facts  which  occurred  many  years  ago. 
Bea&on&ble  presumption  must  therefore  be  acted  on."* 

Judge  Ruffin,  in  the  dissenting  argument,  conceded  that  tbirty 
years'  possession  was  sufficient  to  raise  the  presamption  of  a  grant, 
but  argued  that  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  there  bad  been  thirty  years' 
conlinuouB  possession,  and  insisted  that  the  chasm  of  five  years 
destroyed  the  continuity  of  the  possession,  aod  thei«fbre  not  suf- 
ficient to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  grant.  He  considered  qaieta, 
Itmga,  et  paeifioa  poaaeaaio  as  the  best  evidence  of  title.  He  said 
possession  short  of  thirty  years,  with  other  facts  and  circnm- 
stances,  may  very  properly  be  weighed  by  a  jury  as  evidence  that 
a  deed  was  formerly  made ;  but  if  it  be  less  than  thirty  years  it 
fails  to  establish,  by  presumption  in  law,  the  existence  of  the 
grant  alleged,  that  upon  a  cesser,  the  possession,  being  vacant, 
veets  in  the  State  by  implication.  He  al»o  likened  it  to  the  statute 
of  limitations  barring  the  entries  of  individuals  and  the  State. 
Judge  Suffin  also  argued  that  the  language  of  all  the  cases  used 
the  expressions  "  uniform  "  possession,  "  long-continned  posses- 
,  sion,"  "  aucient  and  continual,"  etcf  This  diversity  of  opinion 
from  two  of  the  most  thorough  anddistinguished  judges  whoever 
lived  in  the  State  is  well  calculated  to  throw  the  question  in 
doubt,  but  at  present  the  majority  opinion  in  Reed  v.  £amhart  is 
recc^nized  as  the  rule  in  this  State.  In  this  State  now,  by  the 
later  act,  thirty  years  bars  the  State.  It  is  therefore  a  statute  of 
limitation,];  and  the  Act  of  1791  is  substantially  re-enacted. 

As  a  further  qualification  of  this  thirty  years'  possession,  it 
must  appear ; 

1.  That  the  poneession  is  actual  and  up  to  "knowu  bound- 


*  The  operation  of  lh«  statute  ae  to  the  preeaniption  of  «  gnnt  ariiiDg  frmn 
possession  of  land  is  Buspeniied  bj  the  isauiDg  of  «  grant  to  another  covering 
the  Ia«ii«  in  fuo.     Kitchen  v.  Wilson,  80  N.  C,  191. 

f  To  Biurtain  the  dipeenting  opinion  Judge  Ruffin  relied  on  the  following 
esses;  Hawks  v.  Tucker,  2  Hay,  147 ;  Fitzrandolph  v.  Norman,  N.  C.  T,  R, 
132;  Bf^rap.  Mabe,4  Dev.,  180;  Chandler  v.  Lunsford,  4  Dev.  A  Bat.,  407; 
Horristi.  Commander,  Sire.,  500;  Lord  Coke  in  Bedle  c.  Beani,12  Bep.,  5. 
As  to  the  doctrine  of  a  grant  by  pr«nmp(u>n  see  Bultaid  V.  Barkadale,  11  Ire., 
461 ;  Simpson  v.  Hyatt,  1  Jones,  517  ;  Baker  ■>.  McDonald,  2  Jones,  244 ;  Hur- 
ley V.  Mongan,  1  Der.  &  Bat.,  426. 

X  Battle's  Bevisal,  ch.  17-18,  sub  sec,  1-2. 
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2.  The  occupation  must  be  such  as  is  coDsistent  with  the 
imgcB  of  agriculture,  such  as  caltivatiDg  the  land,  clearing  new 
and  taming  out  old  fields,  and  cutting  timber  promiscuously.* 
In  the  case  of  Wallace  v.  Maxwell  the  defendant  relied  on  thirty 
years  as  a  presumption  of  a  grant.  And  the  following  facts  as  to 
"known  boundary,"  "that  one  BJack  cultivated  a.  part  of  tiie 
Und  in  controversy,  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  claimed 
the  whole  up  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  plaintiff's  grant  for 
forty  years,  and  cut  timber  from  different  parts  of  the  premise* 
daring  that  time,  and  that  the  boundaries  were  well  known  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  Black's  claim,  under  which  the  defendant 
claimed,  was  public  and  notorious.  One  of  the  cleared  fields  haa 
been  turned  out,  and  is  now  an  old  field,  and  had  not  been  cul- 
tivated fourteen  or  fifteen  yeara  before  bringing  the  action." 

OOurPregumpliotwofLau). — £^o/>pe&aTe  ranked  by  Mr.  Green- 
leafintheclate  of  imperative  conclusions  of  law,  whoeays:  "A  man 
is  B&id  to  be  estopped  when  he  has  done  some  act  which  the  policy 
of  the  law  will  not  permit  him  to  gainsay  or  deny."|  Thus,  in  the 
recital  of  facts  in  a  deed  there  is  generally  a  conclusive  presumption 
of  law  that  the  same  are  so  as  therein  recited.  The  doctrine  of 
estoppel  is  guarded  with  great  strictness.  "  Hence,  estoppels  must 
be  certain  to  every  intent,  for  no  one  shall  be  denied  setting  up 
the  truth,  unless  it  is  in  plain  and  clear  contradiction  to  his 
former  all^atjona  and  acls."^     Generally,  all  parties  to  a  deed  are 

•  Wallace  v.  Maxwell,  10  Ire.,  110,  As  to  the  eTidence  to  show  boandai; 
ud  character  of  poMesnion,  eee  Doe  A  Tste  v.  Southard,  1  Hawks.  (N.  C), 
nfcrred  to  in  the  chapter  od  Boundarj.  Most  of  the  rules  of  evidence  which 
uc  cmplojed  to  show  advent  pouanon  and  bomtdary  under  the  statutes  of 
limiUtioD  are  applicuble  when  the  eflbrt  is  to  show  a  grant  bj  presumplioD. 
There  miut  be  the  required  poosession,  and  "metea  and  bounds"  must  be 
tslabliihed,  either  by  actual  occnpation  or  the  occupation  of  a  part  under  a 
vriting  called  a  "color  of  title."  And  the  diacuBBionB  under  these  heads  are 
nfenedto. 

t  1  Oreenl.  Et.,  J  22. 

t  4  Kent's  Com.,  201 ;  Jone«  v.  Samer,  1  Dev.  &  B.,  462 ,-  Carrer  v.  Jackeon, 
1  Peters,  S3;  1  Oreenl.  £v.,  |  22.  Estoppels  must  be  mutual,  and  one  who  is 
M  bound  bj  estoppel  cannot  take  advantage  of  it.  Qriffin  v.  Bichardson,  11 
lie., 439;  Gilluun  v.  Biid,'8  Ire.,  280. 

Where  A.  conveyed  land  to  B.  and  remained  in  pomeiEion  several  yean 
tdretsely  alter  such  conveyance,  it  was  held  that  A.  was  estopped,  and  could 
■wt  Kt  Dp  the  limitation  of  seven  years,  except  he  could  show  color  of  title 
Iron  iDother  soorce.    Johnaton  «.  Fallow,  13  Ire.,  84. 
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bound  by  the  recitals  in  the  same,  inclading  privies  to  blood, 
privies  iu  estate,  and  privies  id  law.  But  such  recitals  do  not 
bind  strangers,  nor  persons  olaiming  under  one  of  the  parties  bj 
a  title  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  reciting  deed,  nor  persons  clum- 
ing  by  adverse  title.* 

A  grantor  is  generally  estopped  from  denying  that  he  had  title 
at  the  date  of  the  grant.  And  a  covenant  of  warranty  estops 
the  grantor  from  setting  up  aa  after-acquired  title  against  the 
grantee-t 

As  to  whether  the  grantor  is  thus  estopped  by  the  covenant 
that  he  is  seised  io  fee  and  has  a  good  right  to  convey,  the 
authorities  are  not  fully  agreed.  Mr.  Greeuleaf  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  this  covenant  is  not  an  estoppel,  and  says  that  the  im- 
port of  this  covenant  is,  that  the  grantor  is  seised,  in  fact,  at  the 
tune  oj  the  conveyance,  and  thereby  qualified  to  transfer  the  estate 
to  the  grantee.l  This  position  is,  perhaps,  sustained  by  several 
Massachusetts  case8.§ 

This  estoppel  does  not  apply  to  a  grantor  acting  officially  as  a 
publicagent  or  trustee.  A/eme  covert  at  common  law  was  not 
estopped  by  her  conveyance  from  claiming  under  a'title  to  land 
subsequently  acquired,  for  the  reason  that  she  could  not  bind  her- 
self personally  by  any  covenaat.||  But,  it  is  supposed,  under 
the  most  of  the  recent  Married  Women's  Acts,  tlie  rule  is 
changed.!  -^i^  it  has  been  held  that  where  a  party  purchased 
land  in  hia  own  name  for  the  benefit  of  another,  and  conveys  to 

*  Crane  e.  Morris,  6  Peters,  611.  See  the  full  expoeitioD  of  the  docttlne  of 
Mtoppel,  b;  Mr.  Jiislice  Storj,  in  Carver  e.  Jackson,  4  Peters,  S4 ;  1  Oreenl. 
Ev.,  is  23,  -ii,  2G  (notee) ;  Bigebw'a  EEtnppel. 

+  Turrelt  b.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  43;  Jackson  o.  Wright,  H  JoHdb.,  ISSj 
HcWilHamsK.NiBbj,  2SeTg.ARawle,61S;  3  Pick.,  62;  Blancbard  r.  EllI^  1 
Gray,  195. 

}  The  recital  of  a  former  in  a,  aubseqaent  deed  ia  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  former  deed  against  a  party  to  the  latter  and  all  claiming  under  him,  bat 
not  against  a  atranger.     Hoyatt  v.  Phifer,  4  Dev.  Law,  273. 

The  whole  of  the  recital  ia  taken,  and,  therefore,  if  a  paper  be  recited  to  b« 
aorrendered,  and  oae  relies  upon  the  recital  aa  proof  of  ihe  existence  of  the 
patent,  it  will  also  be  proof  of  a  aiirrender.    Ibid.,  Com.  Digest,  Evidence,  B.  6. 

j  Maislon  «.  Hobbe,  2  Mass.,  433;  4  Mass.,  408;  IT  Mass.,  213.  OotUm, 
Richardson  c.  Dorr,  6  Vl.  B.,  9 ;  Lockwood  v.  SCurdevant,  6  Conn.,  373. 

U  Jackson*.  Vanderhayden,  17  Johns.,  1S7  ;  Lowell  v.  Daniela,  2  Gray,  161. 
T  See  chaptera  "  Separate  Estate,"  "  Eatoppela  aa  to  Married  Women,"  etc 
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hid  employer,  he  is  not  estopped  by  BDch  deed  from  claiming  the 
land  by  an  elder  and  afler-acquired  title.  And,  as  to  landlord 
md  tenant,  it  ia  a  well-establiehed  rule  that  the  tenant  cannot 
deny  the  title  of  the  landlord,  and  the  title  as  against  the  tenant 
13  ooacluaively  presumed  to  be  perfect  and  valid.  This  presump- 
tioD  of  law  had  its  origin  iu  feudal  Umea,  based  upon  reasons  pe- 
ealiar  to  the  feudal  land  system,  but  the  rule  ia  still  retained  in 
its  full  vigor ;  although  the  feudal  reasoua  have  ceased,  other 
groands  of  public  policy  uphold  the  principle.*  But  this  rule 
does  Dot  have  the  same  binding  force  between  such  parties  as  re- 
leasor and  releasee,  where  the  latter  has  not  received  possession 
from  the  former.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  party  already 
ID  possession  of  land  under  a  claim  of  title  by  deed,  purchases 
peace  and  quietness  of  enjoyment  by  the  extinction  of  a  hostile 
claim  by  a  release,  without  covenant  of  title,  he  is  not  estopped 
from  denying  the  validity  of  the  title,  which  he  has  thus  far  ez- 
tti^ished.t  Nor  does  the  estoppel  apply  to  the  tenant  who  has 
been  ousted  by  a  superior  title,  nor  where  the  tenant  has  beea 
induced  into  the  contract  by  fraud  or  misrepreaentatiou  of  the 
ieesor,  and  has  not  derived  any  benefit  from  the  possession  of  the 
bad.  If  the  lease  has  expired,  the  tenant  must  quit  the  poa8e&- 
sioD,  OT  submit  to  the  title  of  the  new  landlord,  before  be  is  re- 
lieved from  the  estoppel. 

The  defendant  in  ejectment  is  not  estopped  from  showing  that 
the  party  under  whom  the  lessor  claims  had  no  title  when  he 
conveyed  to  the  lessor,  although  the  defendant  himself  claims 
noder  the  same  party,  if  it  he  by  a  subsequent  conveyance.  Es- 
toppels by  deed  do  not  apply  to  that  which  is  merely  descriptive, 
a  thequantity  of  land,  its  nature,  whether  arable  or  meadow, — 
it^pliea  only  to  the  easentJal  averments.^  See  chapters  on  "  £»• 
toppel,"  and  "  Estoppel  on  Married  Women." 

*  Jtckion  V.  Hill),  13  Johnt.,  463 ;  1  GreeDl.  Ev.,  j  24  [note  8). 

t  See  Blight'H  LcMee  t.  Bochwter.  7  Wheats  635,  647. 

t  The  Slab)  U  nol  eatopped  by  the  recitala  in  its  oim  grants  or  patenta,  m 
tbej  UD  coiuidered  aa  made  on  [he  suggestion  of  the  grantee.  But  where  the 
BUbi  claiou  title  noder  the  deed  or  otlier  nolemn  act  of  third  penuins,  il  takea 
MB  oiurt,  and  subject  to  alt  the  estoppels  »a  other  priviee  in  esule.  Judge 
Surj,  in  Carrer  e.  Jsckami,  4  Petem,  B3.  Bee,  also,  10Uiiw.,I56i  Pmroee  r. 
Qrifitli,  4  Bina.,  231. 
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Aatothe  Bmial  of  the  Payment  of  Oongideration-Ttumfy. — As 
to  whether  the  recital  in  a  deed  is  a  conclusive  presimiptioQ  of 
tJie  amount  of  the  considerBtion,  and  of  the  payment  of  the  same, 
the  authorities  are  not  in  harmony  in  England  and  in  this  coan- 
try.  In  England,  the  reeitcU  is  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
of  payment,  binding  the  parties  by  estoppel.* 

But  the  weight  of  aathority  in  the  Ameritmo  States  Beems  to 
be  different,  and  this  recital  may  be  explained  and  contradicted, 
thongh  the  party  may  be  estopped  from  denying.the  conveyance, 
and  that  it  was  for  a  valuable  consideration. 

Id  an  action  to  recover  the  price,  or  to  recover  back  the  con- 
sideration, by  the  grantee,  the  recital  is  treated  aa  only  prima /ocM 
of  the  amount  paid.f 

In  North  Carolina  the  courts  hold  the  recital  of  payment  as 
coDclnsive-t  But,  in  the  ailment  at  the  bar  of  the  case  of 
Graves  r.  Carter,  Mr.  Ruffiii  (afterwards  Chief  Justice)  said  the 
rule;  although  so  held  in  Brocket  v.  Foscue,  was  not  satisfactory 
to  the  profession. 

This  estoppel  in  consequence  of  the  recital  in  the  deed  of  the 
payment  of  the  purchase-money,  applies  alone  to  a  court  of  lam, 
—in  equity,  if  no  consideration  be  paid,  the  vendee  is  trustee  for 
the  vendor.§  And  in  England,  where  the  recital  is  held  conclu- 
sive in  a  court  of  law,  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce  the  vendor's 
lien,  not  only  against  the  vendee,  but  also  against  the  purchaser 
from  the  vendee  with  notice  of  the  unpaid  purcbase-money.  It 
is  said  that  estoppels  are  not  admitted  in  equity  against  the  truth, 

*  BouDtr«e  o.  Jacob,  2  TaudI.,  141 ;  Larapon  v.  Corke,  5  B.  A  Aid.,  606  ;  Ba- 
ker e.  Dewej,  1  B.  A  C,  704.     See,  also,  Powell  v.  Monson,  3  Mason,  347. 

t  See  the  folluwing  American  caxes:  Wilkinson  e.  Bcott,  17  Maas.,  247; 
Wheeler'r.  BilliDB8,3SN.  Y.,  263;Cliippr.  Tirrell,20Pick.,  247;  Livermore 
».  AWrich.  5  Cuah..  431 ;  Tyler  v.  Carlion,  7  Greeol..  175;  Beach  v.  Packord, 
'  10  Verm.,  96 ;  Moree  v.  Shattiick,  4  Kew  H.,  220 ;  Belden  «.  Sejmore,  8  Conn., 
S04i  BovencBell,  20  Johns.,  3S8;  9  CoweD,266;  IS  Wend.,  460;  Walson - 
e.  BUine,  12  Serg.  A  Rairle.  181 ;  Higdon  V.  Thomas,  1  Har.  AOill.,139;  Bar- 
vej  T.  Alexander.  I  Randolph  (Va.),  219;  Oarrett  r.  Btiiart,  1  HcCotd,614; 
Mead  0.  Steger,6  Porter(Ala.),  498:  Jonea  v.  Ward,  10  Verger,  160-IG6;  2 
Ohio,  350. 

t  Brocket  V.  Poscoe,  I  Hawka.,  64;  Spierav.  Clay,  4  Hawks.,  22;  Jonea  t^ 
Sasser,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.,  452 ;  Graves  e.  Carter,  2  Hawks.,  576. 

{  Where  a  judgment  is  relied  on  aa  rei  adjnd-icrUa,  it  tuust  have  been  one  of  a 
legally  conUitoled  court,  and  must  proceed  from  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
lion.    Bigeiow  on  Estoppel,  13 ;  Freenuui  on  Judgments,  262. 
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tboefore,  in  case  of  fraud  or  other  groandfl  of  equitable  inter- 
ference, the  recital  as  to  the  conaideraiioa  ia  not  coDcliieive.*  In 
case  of  gross  inadequate,  equity  will  interfere,  especially  if  the 
pardea  can  be  placed  in  statu  quo.f 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

BOtnTDART — PAJtOL  EVIDBSCE. 

In  the  determination  of  the  title  to  land  in  the  courts  of  law 
the  question  of  boundary  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and 
the  qnesttons  which  ariae  are  frequently  of  the  most  intricate  and 
complicated  character. 

Mr.  Bouvier  thus  defines  boundary : 

"  1.  By  this  terra  is  uoderatood,  in  general,  every  separation, 
uataral  or  artificial,  which  marks  the  confines  or  line  of  divbion 
of  tvo  contiguous  estates. 

"  2.  Boundary  also  sigoifies  stones  or  other  materials  insetted 
ia  the  earth  on  the  confines  of  two  estates. 

"3.  Boundaries  are  either  nalural  or  arUjUnal.     A  river,  or 

*  D^ition .'  Eiiopprl. — An  esloppel  ia  a  preclaeion  id  law  vhich  prerent*  k 
DID  froDi  tllegiog  or  denjiag  a  &ct  ia  conBequence  of  his  own  pKiious  act, 
illegitioo,  or  denial  of  aconlrary  tenor.— Steph.  Pi.  239, 

"Ad  oitoppel  iBwhen  a  man  ia  concluded  by  liia  own  act  or  acceptance  to  stj 
lie  tnitii."— iord  Oofa. 

"An  Mtoppel,  to  be  a  special  plea  in  bar,  happens  where  a  man  has  done 
•Doie  act,  cr  execaled  some  deed,  which  estops  or  precludes  him  from  BTerrii^ 
mjlhing  to  the  contrarj." — Blaektlont. 

They  are  said- to  be  odious  in  law.— I  Sei^.  A  K.,  444. 

Estoppels  ma;  arise  from  matters  of  rtcord,  or  dted,  or  from  matter  in  paU, 
that  M,  matter  ot/ael. 

The  estoppel  growing  oat  of  the  relation  of  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  is 
tn  initttice  of  eMoppel  in  pait,  and  is  conaidered  a  eonelutive  presumption  of 
W. 

Eieij  estoppel  must  be  reciprocal.    It  mnst  be  specially  pleaded. 

t  1  Story,  Eq.  Jur.,  H  246,  246,  260 ;  Barrett  v.  Spralt,  4  Ire.,  Eq.,  171. 
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other  stream  is  a  natural  bouodaiy;  and  In  that  case  the  centre 
of  the  stream  is  the  line. 

"4.  An  artificial  boundaiy  ia  one  made  by  man. 

"  5.  The  description  of  laud  in  a  deed  by  specific  boundaries 
b  conclusive  as  to  the  quantity ;  and  if  the  quantity  be  expressed 
as  a  part  of  the  description  it  will  be  inoperative ;  and  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  quantity  contained  within  the  epeeified 
boundaries  be  greater  or  less  than  that  expressed."* 

What  is  boundary  is  therefore  a  question  of  law;  where  these 
objects  are  the  jury  must  ascertain,  after  being  instructed  )□  the 
rules  of  law  which  pertain  thereto. 

The  patent,  deed,  or  other  paper-title,  is  supposed  to  contain 
the  inUTiiion  of  the  parties,  and,  to  ascertain  that  irtient,  the  law 
has  adopted  rules  of  conatnu^ion. 

One  rule  is  to  give  most  effect  to  those  things  about  which  men 
are  least  liable  to  mistakcf 

Therefore  the  things  by  which  land  is  usually  described  may 
be  thus  stated  in  reference  to  their  reUtive  importance : 

1.  The  highest  regard  is  had  to  natural  boundariea. 

2.  The  lines  actually  ran,  and  oomert  actually  marked  at  the 
Hme  of  the  grant. 

3.  If  the  lines  and  courses  of  an  adjoining  tract  are  called  for, 
the  lines  will  be  extended  to  them,  if  they  are  sufficiently  estab- 
lished ;  and  no  departure  from  the  deed  is  thereby  required. 
J^arhed  lines  prevailing  over  those  not  marked. 

4.  To  courses  and  distances;  giving  preference  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  according  to  circumstances.! 

And  in  determioing  the  lines  of  old  surveys,  in  the  absence  of 
any  monuments  to  be  found,  the  variation  of  the  needle  from  the 
true  meridian,  at  the  date  of  the  original  survey,  should  be  ascer- 
tained; and  this  is  to  be  found  by  the  jury,  it  being  a  question 
of  fact,  and  not  of  law.§ 

•  I  Bout.  L.  Die.  189;  Burrill'i  L.  Die,  title  "Boandsrj;"  Tyler  on 
Boundary. 

t  DavEs  u.  KainBford,  17  Maa*.,  210 ;  McItot  v.  Walker,  9  Cranch,  178. 

X  1  Greenl.  Et.,  \  301  (notes),  and  aathoritiea  cited ;  Tyler  on  Boundary  and 
Fence*,  29  [  Funa  r.  Manning,  11  Hump.  (Tenn.),  SU.  See  Tyler  on  Bounda- 
ries,  ch.  23. 

{  Bargen  r.  Chenaull,  9  B.  Uooroo,  286 ;  Oaylord  e.  Qaylord,  3  Jones  ( N. 
C),  367. 
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"UoDameDte  mentioned  in  the  deed,  and  not  then  existing, 
hot  which  are  forthwith  erected  by  the  parties,  in  order  to  cou- 
fonn  to  the  deed,  wilt  be  regarded  as  the  monaraents  referred  to, 
and  will  control  the  dUtance  given  in  the  deed."* 

FUting  the  Deeeription  to  the  Premkea. — There  is  great  diffi- 
culty sometimes  in  fitting  the  description  in  the  patent  or  deed  to 
the  land,  and  this  requires  some  rules  of  construction,  and  fre- 
qaently  aid  from  parol  testimony. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  description  is  true  In  part,  but 
not  trae  in  every  particular.  The  rule  in  such  cases  is  derived 
from  the  masim :  "Falsa  d^mongtratio  non  nood,  cum  de  corpore 
coiMfa/."t  "Here  so  much  of  the  description  as  is  faLse  is  rejected; 
■sd  the  instrument  will  take  effect,  if  a  suffudent  desoription  re- 
maim  to  aacert/iin  Ua  application."  Enough  must  remain  to  show 
plainly  the  intent,  Mr.  Greenleaf  quotes  Mr.  Justice  Parke  as 
saying:  "The  rule  is  clearly  settled  that,  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
description  set  forth  of  the  premises,  by  giving  the  particular 
name  of  a  close  or  otherwise,  we  may  reject  a  fahe  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  that,  if  the  premises  be  described  in  general  terms,  and 
a  particular  description  be  added,  the  laUer  controls  the  former. 
It  is  not,  however,  because  one  part  of  the  description  is  placed 
first  and  the  other  last  in  the  sentence ;  but  because,  taking  the 
whole  together,  that  intention  is  manifest.  For,  indeed,  it  is  vain 
to  imagine  cne  part  before  another,  for  though  words  can  neither 
be  spoken  nor  written  at  once,  yet  the  mind  of  the  author  com- 
prehends them  at  once,  which  gives  viiam  et  modum  to  the  sen- 
tence."! '^od  this  case  is  given :  Land  was  described  in  a  patent 
as  lying  in  the  county  of  M.,  and  further  described  by  reference 
to  naturai  monumenls ;  and  it  appeared  that  the  hind  described 
by  the  monuments  was  in  the  county  of  H.,  and  not  of  M.    That 


*  Makepeace  f.  BancTOll,  12  Maae^  4G9 ;  BIsDe;  v.  Rice,  20  Pick.,  61 
Leonard  v.  Morrill,  2  N.  Hamp.,  197;  6  Pelers,  345. 

f  Btoom'B  Maxims,  269 ;  1  Greenl.  Ev.,  {  301 ;  Qoffv.  Pope,  83N.  C,  12: 

As  to  (be  rules  of  comtruing  paper  titles,  and  when  certaiD  calla  taa.j  be  r 
j«cted,  Bee  Uaaeie  n.  Wattti,  6  Cranch,  148  (C.  J.  Msrahall],  and  Boardman 
LeweeBorSeedetal.,6Peten,32S  (Mr.  JusUce  McLean).  See  this  lut  cas 
as  to  ktartai/  evidence,  to  eslsblish  boundai?. 

X  1  Greenl.  Et.,  {  301. 
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part  of  the  descriptioa  which  related  to  the  county  was  rejected. 
Ulile  per  inutile  nan  viHatur,* 

Says  Judge  McLean  :t  "  The  entire  description  in  the  patent 
must  Idc  taken,  and  the  identity  of  the  land  ascertained  by  a  rea- 
sonable constmction  of  the  language  used.  If  there  be  a  repug- 
nant call,  which,  by  the  other  calls  in  the  patent,  clearly  appears 
to  have  been  made  through  mistake,  that  does  not  make  void  the 
patent. 

"  But  if  the  land  granted  be  so  inaccurately  described  as  to 
render  its  identity  wholly  uncertain,  it  b  admitted  that  the  grant 

*  1.  See  Campbell  v.  UcArthur,  2  Hawks  (N.  C),  33,  in  which  the  follov- 
ing  charge  of  Ihe  court  beloir  was  sustained :  "  That  a  miilake  in  a  conree  or 
distance  should  not  be  permitted  to  disappoint  the  intent  at  the  parties,  if  that 
intent  appeared,  and  If  the  means  of  correcting  the  mtstalce  are  furnished  either 
b;  a  more  certiun  description  in  the  same  deed,  or  b;  reference  to  another  deed 
oonlaining  a  more  certain  description." 

Thedeed  in  question  made  special  reference  to  a  640  patent  to  Thomas  Lock< 
etc   In  accord,  Talum  c.  Sawyer,  2  H&wks.,  226. 

2.  The  following  North  Carolina  cases  illustrate  the  rule  that  when  o  person  or 
thing  issufficiently  identified  b;  natoeor  description  in  adeed  or  will,  the  error  in 
a  further  and  nnaecessary  &lse  deacriplion  will  not  hurt.  Majo  t>.  Blount,  1 
Jre.,  233;  Simpson  v.  King,  1  Ire.  Eq.,  11 ;  Ehringhouse  v.  Cartwright,  8  Ire., 
39;  Barnes  r.  Simns,  &  Ire.  Eq.,  392;  Joiner  v.  Joiner,  2  Jones  Eq.,  68; 
President  of  tbe  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  t>.  Korwood,  Bosh.  Eq.,  65,'  Moses 
«.  Peck,  3  Jones,  620  (the  latter  cases  as  to  where  parol  evidence  is  adminible 
to  aid  a  defective  description). 

3.  "  The  general  rule,  that  courses  and  distances  must  jield  to  nattiral  or 
artificial  monuments  or  objects,  is  upon  the  legal  presumption  thai  all  grants 
and  conveyances  are  made  with  reference  to  an  acttial  view  of  the  premises  by 
the  paHiesi  And  where  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  words  ie  not  in  harmony 
with  tbe  obvious  intention  of  the  parties,  one  word  will  be  substituted  for  an- 
other for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  such  intention.  And  still  another 
general  proposition  may  be  stated  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  the 
description  of  boundaries  in  a  deed  h  to  be  taken  most  strongly  against  the 
grantor."    Tyler  on  Boundaries  and  Fences,  30. 

"  A  griini  tliali  not  perith,  if  lee  eon  ipdi  oat  sit  meaning." 

4.  "The  BBfestrulethatcan  be  adopted,  where  it  can  bemadetoappiv,  istotake 
tiie  grant  and  compnre  it  with  the  calls.  If  there  appears  lobe  a  fitnees between 
U>at  and  the  artificial  and  natural  calls  found  on  the  ground  it  is  cerlainlj safer 
to  rely  upon  such  evidence  than  to  rely  apon  loose  statements,  by  which  the 
grant  might  be  totally  destroyed  or  lost."  Patton's  Leasee  v.  Dixon,  Peck's  B, 
Tenn.,  149 ;  Ibid.,  364;  Puna  n.  Manning,  11  Humph.,  311 ;  Cherr?  v.Slade,  3 
Humph.,  82. 

t  Robinson  e.  Eime,  70  N.  Y.,  147;  Boardman  n.  Reed  &  Ford's  Leesees, 
S  Peters  U.  S.,  32S-34S  (10  Curtis),  13o. 
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is  Toul."  So  it  is  held  that,  if  lands  are  described  b;  the  number 
or  name  of  the  lot  or  parcel,  and  also  by  metes  aod  bounds,  and 
the  grantor  owns  lands  answering  to  one  description  and  not  to 
another,  the  description  of  the  lands  which  he  owned  will  be 
taken  to  be  the  true  one,  and  the  other  rejected  as  falsa  denuyn- 
ttraiio.*  And  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  construe  the 
instrament,  and  is  error  to  submit  Che  same  to  a  jury.f  "  He 
most  tell  the  jury  what  are  the  boundaries  of  the  land  conveyed, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  description ;  and  it  is  for  the  jury 
to  ascertain  where  are  the  objects  called  for  and  by  which  the 
boandaries  are  controlled,  and  to  St  the  description  to  the  thing 
described,"!  But  the  evidence  from  which  the  jury  is  to  find 
the  location  consists  mostly  in  that  detailed  by  the  witnesses  and 
experts  who  testify  before  them.  Thus  the  surveyor,  who  is  ao 
expert,  as  well  as  others  who  were  with  him  in  making  the 
survey,  can  say  what  "comers,"  "lines,"  "marked  trees,"  or 
other  objects  called  for  in  the  deed  were  fomid.  They  can  give 
the  "distances"  and  the  degrees  of  variation,  and  they  can  de- 
ecrihe  such  surveyors'  marlca  as  were  found.  And  if  the  sur- 
v^or  has  taken  blocks  from  the  trees  found  marked,  he  can  give 
his  opinion  as  to  the  time  ainoe  which  they  were  made;  also  his 
opinion  as  to  the  apj>arent  age  of  the  marks  on  a  tree  without 
"  blocking  "  the  8ame.§ 

The  party  offering  the  deed,  which  describes  the  lands  by  metes 
and  bounds,  calling  for  such  and  such  monuments,  is  supposed 
to  take  the  burden  of  showing  to  the  jury,  by  the  preponderance 
of  testimony,  that  these  "calls"  and  "monuments"  do  embrace 
the  lauds  as  be  claims.  The  party  opposed  has  the  right  to  resist 
this  conclusion  by  all  the  means  recogoi^ed  by  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  the  conrt. 

The  Beginning  Comer. — It  is  obvious  that  if  no  b^inning 
"comer"  is  readily  found,  that  a  difficulty  is  presented  of  a 

*  LooaU  V,  Jackwin,  19  Johns.,  449;  Jackson  v.  Marsh,  6  Cow^  281; 
Wonhlngton  «.  Hyljer,  4  Mass.,  196.  See,  also,  Barcia;  v.  HonreU'i  Lenee,  6 
Pttera,  498. 

t  JonM  r.  Bunker,  83  N.  C,  334. 

I  Burnett  v.  Thompwjn,  13  Ire.,  379;  Marshall  v.  Fisher,  1  Jones,  111; 
CUik  T.  Wagner,  70  N.  C,  706 ;  Dana  e.  Middlesex  Bank,  10  Metcalf  (Mass.), 
KO;  Dyson  e.  Leek,  2  Eich.  (S.  C),  543. 

1  Wert  •.  Shaw,  67  N.  C,  483. 
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serioos  character.  Every  description  must  have  a  b^ioning 
"call,"  and  that  beginning  "point"  must  be  shown  to  the  jary 
and  to  the  oonrt. 

We  will  now  talte  a  case.*  "The  controversy  waa  as  to  the 
beginning  corner  of  the  land.  The  plaintiff  alleged  it  was  at  a 
red  oak,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  was  Philip  Brittain's 
upper  line,  where  it  croeaid  the  river,  and  a  conditional  line, 
agreed  on  between  said  Brittain  and  one  William  Jones." 

The  plaintiff  testified  in  his  own  behalf  that  he  had  known 
the  red  oak  on  the  bank  of  the  river  as  the  beginning  comer  for 
fifteen  years;  that  he  was  told  by  one  Corsewell  and  one  Roper 
(both  dead)  that  the  red  oak  was  on  Philip  Brittain's  upper  line, 
and  that  the  tree  waa  marked  on  the  east  and  west.  Other  testi- 
mony to  the  same  purport,  but  no  writings,  were  offered  to  show 
where  Philip  Brittain's  line  was  (which  crossed  the  river). 

The  court  said :  "  The  land  in  controversy  was  known  as  the 
Brittain  land.  It  must  have  had  some  boundaries,  and  there  is 
no  principle  of  law  better  settled  than  that  the  location  of  bonnd- 
gries  may  be  proved  by  parol  or  reputation.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  practice,  when  a  deed  calls  for  the  corner  of  an  adja- 
cent tract,  than  to  prove  by  parol  the  declarations  of  deceased 
witnesses,  for  instance,  where  the  comer  stands,  without  show- 
ing in  evidence  any  deed  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  often  a 
matter  of  mere  hearsay,  but  may  not  be  proved  by  other  more 
direct  means;  and,  therefore,  was  perfectly  competent  for  the 
plaintiff,  as  he  has  done  in  this  case,  to  prove  by  the  declarations 
of  deceased  witnesses  that  the  red  oak,  claimed  by  him  as  the 
beginning,  was  Philip  Brittain's  upper  line." 

Boundaries  Eslablished  by  Reputation  and  Hearsay. — This 
leads  us  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  this  doctrine  of  establish- 
ing boundary  by  reputation  and  hearsay.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
a  general  rule  that  all  hearsay  testimony  is  incompetent,  and  that 
for  obvious  reasons.  But  this  rule  has  certain  exceptions  which 
have  long  been  recognized  by  the  courts.   One  of  these  exceptions 

*  HnfTman  v.  Walker,  S3  N.  C,  411.  And  to  BUBtun  thU  case,  Ashe,  Judge, 
ID  Ihe  opinion  refers  (o  Stsndin  v.  Bains,  1  Hay.,  258 ;  Taylor  v.  Shufibrd,  4 
Hawks.,  lie;  Hartzog  v.  Hubbard,  2  Dev,  A  B.,  241 ;  Hendricks  o.  Gobble,  C3 

N.  C,  48. 
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is  that  in  relation  to  matters  of  public  and  general  iniereat*  This 
role  is  applied  to  that  which  simply  concerns  a  multitude  of 
people,  which,  in  fact,  does  Dot  concern  all  the  citizens  and  every 
member  of  the  state.  The  reason  given  for  this  exception  is 
npon  the  supposed  probability  that  in  a  matter  ot public  right  all 
m  somewhat  familiar  and  conversant  Evidence  of  common 
reputaiiim  is  received  in  regard  to  public  facts,  as  the  claim  of  a 
highway  or  right  of  ferry. f  And  in  niattere  of  this  kind,  says 
the  same  author,  "  reputation  from  any  one  appears  to  be  receiva- 
ble; but  of  course  it  is  almost  worthless  unless  it  comes  from 
peisons  who  are  shown  to  have  some  means  of  htowledge,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  a  highway,  by  living  in  the  neighborhood."  But 
this  afiects  the  weight  of  the  t«stimoDy  and  not  its  competency. 
There  are  other  important  qualifications  of  the  rule  which  will 
be  noticed  further  along  when  we  see  how  this  doctrine  of  com- 
moD  reputation  is  applied  to  private  boundary  questions.  It  is 
well  settled  hy  this  rule  and  by  the  adjudications  in  England  that 
reputation  and  hearsay  are  not  competent  in  questions  of  mere 
prwate  boundary,  but  that  the  rnle  unly  extended  to  proof  of  the 
boundaries  of  parishes,  manors,  and  the  like,  which  are  of  public 
interest  generally.  But  this  doctrine  has  been  either  modified  or 
entirely  changed  in  the  American  States  in  questions  of  boundary. 
Let  US  notice  some  of  the  earlier  cases.  In  Boardmnn  v.  lleed^ 
the  land  in  dispute  was  a  tract  of  eight  thousand  acres  and  was 
a  part  of  a  large  connection  of  surveys  made  t^ether,  and  con- 
taining between  fifty  and  a  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  reason- 
ing in  that  case  was ;  the  greatest  portion  of  our  territory  was 
originally  surveyed  in  large  masses  or  tracts,  owned  either  by  the 
State  or  the  United  States,  or  by  one  or  a  company  of  proprie- 
tors;  these  tracts  were  again  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots  suit- 

•  1  Greenl.  Et.,  J  127. 

t  1  Greenl.  Ev.,  {  128.  Mr.  Tjler,  in  his  work  on  Boanduies  and  Fences, 
diM  among  others  the  following  cases,  which  hold  that  rejnitaiion  and  heartai/ 
ire  idmisaible;  Con.  o.  Penn.,  1  Peters  C.  C.  B.,  496;  Daggetl  r.  Wiley,  6 
Florida,  482;  Walton  «.  Ogden,  1  Johns.  B..  156;  Kinney  v.  Famsworth,  17 
Conn.,  355 ;  Coita  v.  Wooding,  2  Palton  &  Heath  ( Va.),  189 ;  Cherry  v.  Boyd, 
t  Littell's  R.,  7.  In  Alabama  general  reputation  is  admiHsible  ae  to  pnbiie  lots, 
but  >■  to  a  private  boundary  it  ia  left  query  f  Fanner's  Heirs  t.  Mayor  of  Mo- 
Inle,  8  Ala.,  27». 

X  Boardman  v.  Be«d,  6  Peten  U.  S.,  828. 
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able  for  single  farms  by  liaes  croesing  the  whole  tract,  and  serv- 
ing ae  the  common  bouudarj  of  very  many  farm  lots  lying  on 
each  side  of  it.  So  that  it  is  hardly  possible  in  snch  cases  to 
prove  the  original  boundaries  of  one  farm  without  affecting  the 
common  boundary  of  many;  and  thus,  in  trials  of  this  sort,  the 
question  is  similar-  in  principle  to  that  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
manor,  and  therefore  traditional  evidence  is  freely  admitted. 

The  case  of  Tate  v.  Southard*  is  a  strong  case,  decided  in 
North  Carolina  in  1820,  opinion  by  Judge  Henderson,  who 
seemed  to  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  limit  to  which  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  excluding  hearsay  evidence  is  carried. 

The  defendant  was  attempting  to  show  poseession  under  the  Act 
of  1791,  ch.  16,  to  "known  and  visible  boundaries."  The  de- 
fendant exhibited  no  grant,  but  possession  for  twenty-nine  years. 
He  proved  tliat  the  land  claimed  by  him  was  surrounded  1^ 
other  tracts,  and  that  it  was  understood  and  believed  by  all  the 
neighbors  that  the  land  thus  inclosed  by  the  lines  of  surround- 
ing tracts  was  Kennedy's  at  the  time  of  the  sale  in  1783,  and  had 
been  called  Greenlee's  ever  since,  although  the  witnesses  bad 
never  known  any  line  run  and  marked  for  Kennedy's  line.  Also 
an  old  grant  for  adjoining  land  was  produced  calling  for  Ken- 
nedy's lines ;  tliat  about  thirty  acres  were  cleared ;  that  many 
years  ago  a  branch  was  shown  a  witness  (by  a  party  now  dead) 
as  a  dividing  line  between  Kennedy's  and  another  tract.  Also 
another  witness  testified  that  a  person  (now  dead),  who  lived  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  shown  where  another  line  of  Kennedy's 
crossed.  This  evidence  was  held  by  the  court  as  competerU, 
thereby  establishing  the  boundary  of  an  entire  trad  of  land  by 

*  Doe  &  Tsle  v.  Southard,  I  Havks,  45. 

In  Elliott  t.  Pearl,  10  Peter*,  412,  Judge  Story,  on  the  game  bench  with  Mc- 
Lean (who  delivered  the  opinioo  in  Boardman  v.  Reed),  seems  to  take  directlj 
the  opposite  view,  and  iftooree  subttantiallf  the  rule  of  admitting  reputation  in 
questions  of  private  boundary.    So  much  for  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  same 

la  Kentncky  the  proof  of  bouodary  by  common  imputation  is  freely  ad- 
mitted, as  appears  by  several  casee :  Smith  v.  Howella,  2  Litlel,  160 ;  a  forUori 
an  ancient  Judgment  establiahinfi  a  boundary  long  acquiesced  in  is  competent 
evidence:  Smith  v.  Shackleford,  9  Dana,  465.  On  this  and  many  other  general 
qnestiona  of  bonndary  consult  the  opinion  of  Judge  Lnmpkin  in  Biley  o.Qriffin, 
16  Ga.,  141. 
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general  repuUUion  in  the  nmghborhood  and  Qie  heanay  evidmce  of 
what  deceased  persons  had  said. 

Tbie  is  oertaialy  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  showing 
boandary  by  reputation  and  hearsay. 

And  five  years  thereafter,  in  th«  caee  of  Taylor  v.  Shufibrd,* 
the  same  judge  afBrmed  ^e  doctrine. 

It  is  true  that  in  Taylor  v.  Shufibrd  the  proof  was  in  reference 
to  the  rect^nition  of  Lord  Granville's  line,  which  extended  from 
the  ocean  two  or  three  hundred  miles  through  the  State,  and  became 
the  boundary  for  counties,  and  therefore  more  like  a  great  publit) 
boundary,  but  still  the  doctrine  was  recognized  as  applicable  to 
sll  questions  of  boundary  between  individuals.  Then  in  Sosser 
V.  Herringt  it  was  fully  admitted  that  in  this  State  the  rules 
of  the  common  law  in  questions  of  private  bouudary  have  been 
broken  in  upon.  The  court  said:  "We  ha^  in  questions  of 
bouadary  given  to  the  declarations  of  a  deceased  individual  as  to 
I  line  or  corner  the  weight  of  common  reputation,  and  permitted 
each  dedlaratioDS  to  be  proven,  under  the  rule  that  in  questions 
of  boundary  hearsay  is  evidence.  Whether  this  is  within  the 
i[Krit  and  reason  of  the  rule  it  ie  now  too  late  to  inquire.  It  is  the 
redirOiabUskedlav)  of  this  State.  And  if  the  propriety  of  the  rule 
ms  now  r«8  tnfc^ra,  perhaps  the  necessity  of  the  case,  arising  from 
the  situation  of  our  country  and  the  want  of  self-evident  termini 
of  oar  lands,  would  require  its  adoption.  For  although  it  some- 
times leads  to  falsehood,  it  more  often  tends  to  the  establishment 
of  truth.  From  necessity  we  have  in  this  iostance  sacrificed  the 
priociples  upon  which  the  rules  of  evidence  are  founded."  Other 
Slates  have  adopted  the  same  rule  in  this  regard,  especially  Con- 
iiecticut,t  Fenn8ylvania,§  Tennes8ee,||   South  Carolina,^  Een- 


•  Doe  4  Taylor  e.  Shnffonl,  4  Havka,  116.  In  accord,  13  Conn.,  309;  see 
Phillip*  Et.  by  Cowan  &  Hill,  note  186,  p.  239 ;  3  McCord,  158. 

t  SuBern.  Herring,  3  D«t.  Law,  340.  In  accord,  Mendenball  e.  Catsels,  3 
Dev.  A  Bat.,  49 ;  Fintey  v.  Dobaon,  8  Jonra,  495.  See  the  early  ease  of  Hol- 
ltndv,OTerton,4Yerg.(Tenn.),  to  the  lameparportlopiiiioD  by  Judge  Catron); 
8h«e  B.  Thompeoa,  16  Wall.,  163;  Scoggins  e.  Dalryrople,  7  Jonia'a  Law  N. 
C,48. 

t  Hinny  v.  Famsworth,  17  Conn.  E.,  865, 363. 

I  Nieman  v.  Ward,  1  Watts  &  Sag.,  68. 

I  Bewd  r.  Talbot,  1  Cook,  142.  ^  Spear  ».  Coat,  3  McCotd,  227. 
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tuoky,*aDdNew  Hampehire.f  But  Mr.Redfield,  in  his  notes  to 
Greenleaf  on  Evidence,  thinks  that  with  these  exceptions  the 
common-law  rale  prevails  in  most  of  the  States.};  Mr.  Greenleaf 
himself  in  the  text  says :  "  Accordingly,  thongh  evidence  of  repn- 
tation  is  received,  in  regard  to  bonndarlee  of  parishes,  manors, 
and  the  like,  which  are  of  public  interest  and  generally  of  remote 
antiquity,  yet,  by  the  weight  of  authority  and  upon  better 
reason,  snch  evidence  is  held  to  be  inadmissible  for  the  purpose 
of  proving  the  boundary  of  a  private  estate,  when  such  boundary 
is  not  identified  with  another  of  »  public  orqaaei  public  nature." 

But  Mr.  Redfield,  in  the  note  to  Mr,  Greenleaf,  saye :  "In 
several  American  cases,  which  have  eometimes  been  cited  in 
favor  of  the  admissibility  of  traditionary  evidence  of  boundary', 
even  though  it  consisted  of  particular  facts,  and  in  caaes  of  merely 
private  concern,  the  evidence  was  clearly  admissible  on  other 
grounds,  either  as  part  of  the  original  rea  geske,  or  as  the  declara- 
tion of  a  party  in  possession,  explanatory  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent  of  his  claim."  And  to  that  class  he  refers  the  cases  in  the 
note.g 

Notwithstanding  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Greenleaf,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Boardman  tt.  Lessee  of 
Reed,  already  cited,  treated  the  general  doctrine  as  well-estab- 
lished in  this  country,  that  reputation  and  hearsay  are  admissible 
in  questions  of  private  boundary.    But  of  course  the  hearsay  must 

*  Smith  V.  Prewitt,  2  A.  K.  Mareh,  155. 

t  Great  Falls  Co.  c.  Woreler,  15  N.  Hsmp.,  412,  437;  Smith  v.  Powere, 
idem,  846,  564. 

X  1  Greenl.  £v.,  i  145  (note  1). 

"In  proving  the  heginning  comer  of  a  surrey  a  witness  may  testiry  what 
another  told  him  he  heard  an  actor  say  upon  the  enbject,  both  persons  being 
dead."  Beard  v.  Talbot,  Cooke  (Tenn.),  142.  "  The  evidence  ia  weakened  at 
every  move,  but  still  competent,"  tii.  "  If  this  were  not  so  the  accident  of  the 
death  of  a  witness  would  deprive  men  of  the  bene&t  of  facta,  which,  but  for  the 
accident,  might  have  been  availed  of,"  id. 

i  Caufman  v.  The  Congregation  of  Cedar  Spring,  6  Binn.,  SO;  Sturgeon  t>. 
AVaugh,  2  Yeates,  476 ;  Jackson  &  McDonald  v.  McCall,  10  Johns.,  377 ;  Hamil- 
ton «.  Minor,  2  S.  &  R.,  70;  Higleyw.  Bidwell,  gConn.,  4T7;  Hall  p.  Giltingn, 
2  Har.  &  Johns.,  112;  Bedding  v.  McCubbin,  1  Har.  &  McHen.,  309.  Ho 
thinkd  that  what  Judge  Church  said  In  Wooeter  v.  Botler,  13  Conn.,  309,  hold- 
ing that  reputation  was  admiwible  in  aacertaining  boundary  between  private 
individuals,  was  not  called  for  in  the  case.  Bnt  the  doctrine  was  subsequently 
held  good  in  Hinny  v.  Famswoith,  IT  Conn.,  356,  363. 
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bave  releeaney  to  the  point  in  dispute.  The  mere  fact  that  a  witness 
bad  Bpokeo  of  "a  marked  corner"  in  the  vicinity,  without  fixing 
it  vith  reasonable  certainty  in  eonneetion  with  the  one  in  dis- 
pute, ia  no  evidence.  Such  a  "corner"  might  have  been  the 
corner  of  another  tract  not  in  dispute.* 

How  this  Rule  is  Qualified, — In  applying  common  reputation 
.and  hearsay  to  private  disputes  in  land  the  rule  is  qualified  in 
like  manner  as  when  applied  to  a  dispute  about  apublto  fact.  1. 
This  proof  must  come  from  persons  who  are  shown  to  have  some 
means  of  knowledge,  such  as  in  the  case  of  a  highway,  by  living 
in  the  neighborhood.  So,  in  case  of  privale  boundary,  the  person 
shoald  have  some  reasonable  means  of  knowing  the  facts;  such 
as  having  owned  adjacent  lands,  possessed  that  in  controversy,  or 
old  peraons  who  speak  of  the  facts  under  circumstances  indicating 
a  want  of  motive  to  tell  a  falsehood,  etc.  And,  if  statements  of 
deceased  persona  are  shown,  they  should  come  from  persons  with 
like  means  of  knowledge,  and  free  from  interest  or  bias.  Another 
important  qualification  is,  that  the  declaration  mud  have  been, 
node  before  any  controversy  arose  touching  the  matter  to  which 
they  relate  ;t  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  aiUe  litem  motam.  On 
the  reason  of  this  rule  it  is  said:  "The  ground  on  which  such 
evidence  is  admitted  at  all  is,  that  the  declarations  are  the  natural 
effusions  of  a  party  who  must  know  the  truth,  and  who  speaks 
upon  an  occasion  when  his  mind  stands  in  an  even  position,  with- 
out any  temptation  to  exceed  or  fall  shortof  the  truth."];  If  there 
be  a  coniroca-ay,  people  in  the  neighborhood  take  sides;  their 
minds  are  in  a  ferment;  and,  even  where  men  are  disposed  to 
apeak  the  truth,  facts  after  a  controversy  are  liable  to  be  seen 
through  a  false  medium.  But  this  qualification  implies  that  the 
eonbwersy  should  be  upon  the  same  particular  subject  in  iesue. 

Declarations,  if  made  ;7o«< /ifen  mofam,  are  excluded,  even  if  it 
appear  that  tbe  controversy  was  nut  known  to  the  declarant.§ 

■  A*  to  repntatioD  in  boundary  of  city  street  in  Richmond,  see  Balaton  o. 
Miller,  3  Sandolph,  44,  where  repulalion  iras  held  of  the  highesl  importance. 

t  1  Greenl.  Et.,  j  ISl. 

t  Whitelocke  r.  Baker,  13  Veit..  514.     Per  Ld.  Eldon. 

The  term  lu  is  taken  id  its  clanical  and  larger  aense  of  contrOTOray ;  and  by 
lit  aula  is  understood  the  commencetnenl  of  the  controvergy,  and  not  tbe  oom- 
uencement  of  the  suit.     1  Greenl.  Er.,  J  131,  and  note. 

1  1  Oreenl.  Et.,  {  133,  where  the  doctrine  U  fully  dbcuMed,  and  full  notes, 
both  M  to  the  civil  and  common  rale,  on  this  point. 
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The  first  qualification  of  the  rule  meotioned  only  goes  to  the 
credibility  of  the  witnees,  but  the  second  qualification  herein  men- 
tioned excludes  the  evidence  from  the  jury.  It  is,  however,  in 
reference  to  the  first  qualification  of  the  rule  that  a  strong  ol^eo- 
tion  has  been  urged  by  the  Euglbb  Judges  especially.  Said  Lord 
Kenyou,  in  Morewood  v.  Wood  :*  "  Evidence  of  reputation,  upoa 
general  points,  is  receivable;  because,  all  mankind  being  inter-, 
ested  therein,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  conversant 
with  the  subjects,  and  that  they  should  discourse  t^etber  about 
them,  having  all  the  same  means  of  information.  But  how  can 
this  apply  to  private  titles?  How  is  it  possible  for  strangers 
to  know  anything  of  what  concerns  only  private  titles?"  This 
argument  of  the  English  judge  has  the  air  of  great  plausibility, 
and  may  contain  much  truth,  but  the  view  is  too  circumscribed. 
It  is  a  matter  of  observation  in  this  country  that  the  old  men 
of  every  neighborhood  have  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  all 
the  prominent  lirua  and  "  corners  "  of  the  diJ^nt  tracts  of  land 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  cutting-np  into  small  farms,  the  fre- 
quent cultivation  or  use  of  timber  up  to  certain  lines,  and  the  fre- 
quent cause  for  attention  being  called  to  "  lines"  and  "  corners" 
of  adjacent  tractjt,  tend  greatly  to  familiarize  men  of  ordinary 
observation  with  these  facts.  The  habits  of  hunting  and  roam- 
ing, and  watching  stock,  which  prevail  in  most  of  our  rural  dis- 
tricts, give  each  man  an  opportunity  to  know  muph  of  the  boun- 
daries of  his  neighbor's  land.  Hundreds  of  them  could  go  to 
each  line  or  marked  tree  on  his  neighbor's  land  who  have  no  idea 
at  all  of  a  single  "point"  which  separates  two  couniiea.  The 
requisition  of  the  law  in  requiring  entries  and  surveys  to  be 
made  by  the  designation  of  natural  boundaries,  the  habits  of  land- 
owners and  surveyors  making  "  marked  lines,"  designating 
"  comers,"  etc.,  then  placing  the  same  upon  record,  all  tend  to 
make  each  man's  lines  open  to  the  pubUc  to  such  an  extent  lliata 
question  of  boundary  is  in  some  sense  a  puhlie  question,  about 
which  all  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  controversy  may  speak  when 
the  question  is  in  reference  to  an  ancient  possesion  ;  or,  to  plainer 
language,  in  reference  to  "  old  titles." 

Indeed,  the  same  reasons  apply  which  are  applicable  to  what 

*  Morewood  v.  Wood,  14  East,  329 ;  1  GUrkie  E*.,  30. 
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is  called  perambulaHonB  in  England.  The  writ^  de  perambulaiioTie 
Jadmde,  lies  at  common  law  when  two  lords  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  boundary  of  their  lordships'  villas,  and  by  consent  appear  in 
chancery  and  agree  that  a  perambulation  be  made  between  them. 
When  this  order  is  execnted  nnder  the  writ  not  only  is  the  record 
a  high  order  of  evidence,  bat  the  acts  of  persons  making  it,  and 
their  assistants  in  marking  boundaries  and  setting  monuments, 
and  their  declaraiiona  while  such  acta  are  being  done,  are  com- 
petent evidence. 

The  plat  of  survey  attached  may  become  evidence  in  explana- 
tion of  the  grant  to  show  what  lanci  was  actually  appropriated 
it  the  time ;  see  note  infra.  The  declarations  of  the  parties,  and 
especially  of  the  surveyor  (all  being  dead)  may  be  shown  under  the 
rules  and  restrictions  stated.* 

Some  of  the  States  have  statutes  providing  for  the  settlement 
of  private  boundary ;  others  have  what  they  call  "processioning 
Mts,"t  etc.  It  would  seem  that  the  rule  of  evidence  which  pre- 
vails in  case  of  perambttkUUms  in  England,  should  apply  to  pro* 
eeedings,  acts,  and  declarations  of  the  parties  performing  these 
"  processioning  acts,"  especially  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  it 
appearing  that  the  acts  and  declarations  were  rea  geaUe  in  the 
dischai^  of  du^,  and  no  selfish  or  interested  motive  is  shown. 

But  a  third  qualiJieaHon  is  important  to  be  mentioned,  namely : 
The  peratma  from  mhom  the  mforTnatifm  was  obtained  mud  be  free 
from  any  inierM  ai  the  time.  The  declarations  from  deceased 
persons  should  appear  free  from  the  excitement  of  the  lU  mota, 
and  from  the  temptation  of  interest.  Likewise,  if  the  witness 
be  called  to  what  is  claimed  as  strictly  general  r^mtation,  it  should 

*  In  the  case  of  BarcUv  n.  nowell'a  Leasee,  6  Petera  (U.  8.),  493,  the  cou- 
troven;  wa«  id  reg&rd  to  a  lot  in  the  clt;  of  Pitl«burgh,  Pa.  All  the  land  em- 
bndog  this  city  having  >)eloDged  to  the  Penna,  an  agent  was  anthoriied  to 
1h  oat  the  towii.Burve7,  luaka  plats,  as  well  aa  deeds  to  the  same.  In  a  Bub- 
nqoent  gait,  involvbg  bonndar^,  the  declarations  of  Penn'a  agenta  aa  to  certain 
objects  of  bonndarj  were  held  adraisaible  as  a  part  of  the  res  gata. 

t  It  often  happene,  in  the  States  where  the  land  was  intonded  to  be  surveyed 
noder  the  United  States  laws  into  townshipe,  etc.,  that  doubU  arise,  and  in  some 
iiHtaoces  the  leglslatore  provides  for  a  special  survey  and  report.  Under  a  re- 
port of  this  kind  the  courts  adopt  the  general  rules  of  evidence  as  explained 
in  this  chapter  in  the  ascertiunment  of  where  the  original  location  was  made. 
On  this  point,  see  an  interesting  case  in  Illinois,  Calvin  et  al.  v.  Fell  et  al.,  40 
111-,  US.    See  ilote  of  niiaois  deciuons,  infra. 
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appear  that  this  public  opinion  was  general  \a  the  Deighborhood, 
free  from  any  manufactured  opinion  growing  out  of  a  lawsuit, 
or  personal  and  biased  contentions. 

Difference  in  the  Rule,  when  applied  to  Boimdary,  a*  to  Proof 
of  PaHicular  Fads. — At  common  law,  while  reputation  was  ad- 
missible to  prove  a  matter  of  public  and  general  interest,  it  was 
not  allowable  to  prove  particular  fads,  as  thus  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Greenleaf :  Where  the  question  on  the  record  was,  whether  a 
turnpike  was  within  the  limits  of  a  certain  town,  evidence  was 
admitted  to  show  that  the  bounds  of  the  town  extended  as  far  as  a 
certain  c!<»e,  but  not  that  formerly  there  were  houses  where  none 
then  stood ;  the  latter  being  a  particular  fact,  in  which  the  pablic 
had  no  inferest. 

But  we  have  seen,  in  those  States  where  the  common  law  has 
been  overruled  on  this  subject,  that  both  reputation  and  hearsay 
'  are  competent  to  prove  particular  facts  which  assist  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Ixiundary ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  Tate  v.  Southard, 
supra-,*  both  kinds  of  evidence  were  admitted.  It  was  shown : 
Jst.  That  it  had  long  been  reported  and  believed  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  the  tract  in  dispute  (inclosed  by  certain  lines  of  ad- 
jacent tracts)  was  the  "  Kennedy"  tract.  2d.  By  a  witness,  that 
many  years  ago  a  party  (now  dead)  pointed  out  a  "  branch  "  as 
one  of  the  "Kennedy"  lines.  This  testimony  was  general  as  to 
the  whole  tract,  but  consisted  of  particular  facta  as  detailed  by 
the  hearsay  as  to  deceased  witnesses.  So,  it  is  competent  to  prove 
a  particular  "  comer"  a  particular  "  line,"  by  reputatifm,  or  by 
hearsay,  from  persons  deceased,  under  the  qualifications  stated. 

As  to  the  GaMa  by  AdjacerU  Proprietors. — At  common  law  the 
proof  of  reputation  was  not  confined  to  oral  testimony,  but  ap- 
plied to  documentary  evidence  as  well.  Under  this  idea,  deeds, 
leases,  and  other  private  documents  have  been  admitted  as  proof 
of  the  recitals  therein  of  apublic  riaiure.  Maps,  also,  made  by 
persons  with  adequate  knowledge,  showing  the  bounds  of  towns 
or  parishes,  were  admissible. f  This  was  the  rule  when  the  matter 
of  controversy  was  ancient 

*  Doe  &  Tate  r.  Southard,  1  Hawks  (N.  C),  45 ;  Boanlifian'e  Leisee  v.  Reed, 
6  Peters  (U.  S.  R.),  S'iS.  In  the  case  or  Mendcnhall  v.  CaseeU,  3  Dev.  &  B. 
{N.  C.  Law),  49,  reptitatiojx  was  not  admitted,  because  "  loo  indefinite  to  amount 
to  any  evidence." 

t  1  Oreenl.  Er.,  j  139. 
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So  it  b  supposed  that  in  those  States  where  the  rule  of  the 
'  comraon  law  is  modified  in  favor  of  fixing  ancient  boundaries 
that  docnments  of  this  character  are  admissible, 

Conseqnently,  in  order  to  show  boundary,  it  is  competent,  and 
often  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  to  produce  the  deeds  or 
grants  of  adjacent  land  proprietors,  which  call  for  and  designate 
certain  "comers"  and  "lines"  of  the  tract  in  dispute. 

Take  the  case  of  Finley  v.  Dobson,*  infra,  the  call  was  for 
"b^'nning"at  a  stake,  "  Thomas  Young's  corner."  But,  in 
fact,  the  Thomas  Young  tract  of  land  was  situate  two  miles  dis- 
tant, and  to  have  b^un  there,  no  vacant  land  could  have  been 
found  at  the  date  of  the  Dobson  grant.  But  to  show  the  begin- 
niog  corner,  the  second  and  third  corners  were  edabliahed  bo 
dearly,  that  by  reuerstn^  the  calls,  the  real  point  of  b^inning 
was  ascertained,  but  not  at  the  Thomas  Young  tract  (which  call 
vas  a  mistake). 

The  Dobson  grant  waa  an  old  grant ;  he  and  others  had  been 
in  possession  for  many  years;  but  the  most  controlling  evidence 
was,  that  several  old  deeds  were  produced  calling  for  and  recog- 
niziog  the  aeoond  and  Mrd  corners,  and  two  entire  lines  of  the 
DobtJOD  tract.  These  deeds  were  old,  and  most  of  the  former 
oocDpants  being  dead,  the  declarations  of  deceased  persons  were 
idniitted  ai)>o.  The  claim  to  the  Dobson  deed  was  satisfactory 
and  conclusive,  and  the  jury  so  found. 

This  andeni  recognition,  so  to  speak,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  is  the  most  reliable,  satisfactory,  and  trustworthy  evi- 
deoce  which  can  be  oBered  in  a  doubtful  question  of  location. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  such  evidence  comes  under  the  head 
of  repviation  or  hearsay.  Perhaps,  where  several  adjacent  pro- 
prietors have  called  for  the  same  tract,  and  for  difTerent  points  on 
the  same  tract,  all  coinciding  in  the  same  idea  of  location,  it  might 
be  called  proof  by  repufo^ion  /  it  might  be  considered  equivalent 
to  "generaUy  understood  t»f  the  neighborhood."  But  if  only  one, 
or  perhaps  two  deeds,  are  produced,  it  might  be  nothing  more 

*  ViaUj  V.  DobsoD,  8  Jonea  (N.  C),  495.  Aa  to  a  referenceto  plaU,  surveja, 
dt«ltradaiw  of  party  at  the  time,  etc,  see  Buclaj  v.  Howell's  Leasee,  6 
Peien,  498  (in  10  Curlii,  202),  in  irhicli  the  calls  were  for  a  lot  in  Pitlsburgli, 
dtngnatedNo.  183,  bounded  by  a  ifrMf  and  the  nmr;  the  jury  were  inslracted 
Ihu  they  might  rqect  thertii«rif  it  appemrsd  a  mbtake,  the  lot  being  sufficiently 
derignated  sod  dsKribed. 
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than  the  dedaration  of  a  person  or  persons,  dow  deceased,  of  a 
particular  fact,  which  ia  competent  under  the  restrictions  before 
stated.  It  would  seem  of  more  force  than  a  parol  declaration  ; 
it  was  not  only  knoum  as  a  fact,  but  so  declared  at  the  time  in 
writiTiff.  The  greater  the  number,  the  more  oonclusive  the  evi- 
dence. 

It  is  true  that  C.  J.  Pearwm,  in  Dobson  v.  Finley,*  describes 
these  calls  and  reoc^nitious  hj  adjoining  deeds  and  grants  as  that 
of  proof  by  reputation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  hearsay,  which 
was  admitted  in  the  same  case,  the  hearsay  relating  to  the  declar- 
ations of  deceased  persons  as  to  a  particular  comer,  and  says  tlie 
adjacent  deeds  or  grants  arc  competent,  although  the  parties  to 
the  deed  or  grant  be  living,  but  in  hearsay  the  party  making  the 
declaration  must  be  shown  to  be  dead.  But  it  is  supposed  that 
Judge  Pearson  did  not  mean  to  say  that  reputation,  in  questions 
of  boundary,  was  confined  to  vyriften  testimony,  which  would  be 
the  effect  of  holding  that  these  ancient  recc^nitiona  by  adjacent 
written  conveyances  was  "  rfputation,"  and  that  no  reputation  of 
less  solemnity  was  admissible  in  boundary  questions.  The  North 
Carolina  judges,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  from  Judge  Hay- 
wood's  time  to  the  present,  have  said  that  both  reptUation  and 
hearsay  are  admissible  in  this  class  of  disputes,  and,  without 
having  attempted  to  qualify  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  repu- 
tation," it  b  presumed  they  used  it  in  the  ordinary  sense  and 
meaning  of  that  term.'  When  used  at  oommon  law  iu  r^ard  to 
a  public  boundary  it  was  not  confined  to  written  evidence.  So, 
when  they  broke  in  on  the  common  law,  they  applied  T^mtaHon 
in  the  same  sense,  with  the  aame  qualifications,  to  private  bound- 
ary. R^utaiion  and  hearsay  are  not  the  same  thing,  especially 
in  their  application  to  questions  of  boundary  dispntes. 

Hearsay,  to  prove  boundary,  was  admitted  quite  early  in  Ma- 
ryland (1736),  when  it  was  a  province. t  In  1826  the  Court  of 
South  Carolina  held  it  competent  to  prove  what  a  deceased  chain- 

*  Dobson  V.  Finley,  8  Joneo,  495.  In  Scoggin  b.  Dalryraple,  7  Jones,  46,  it 
is  held  that  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  person  is  admisaihle  to  show  a  comer 
tree,  though  it  was  not  in  view  at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  but  the  pnai- 
tioQ  of  it  was  aodescribed  a»  to  eoable  the  witoess,  to  whom  the  declaration  was 
made,  to  find  it. 

t  Howell  V.  Tilden,  1  Harris  &  McHenry,  84. 
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carrier  bad  said  at  the  tinae  of  the  original  survey,  designatiag  the 
lact  of  a  certain  tree  being  marked  as  a  corner.*  In  Tennessee, 
where  a  grant  called  for  a  atcjte  as  a  corner  of  the  tract,  it  was 
held  competent  to  prove  that  a  white  oak,  marked  as  a  corner, 
and  reputed  from  1796  tu  1818  to  be  fA«  corner,  was  the  corner, 
altbongh  it  stood  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  poles  east  of  where 
the  distance  called  for  terminated.f 

Id  Tesas  the  doctrine  is  admitted  in  several  well-considered 
cases.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  declarations  of  a  deceased  sur- 
veyor after  running  the  line,  and  what  had  been  said  by  old  men 
Mw  deceased-t  In  Welder  v.  Carrol,  infra,  it  was  said  by  the 
eonrt  that  this  kind  of  evidence  should  be  carefully  scrntinized. 
Boundary  being  a  mixed  question  of  laa  and  fact,  the  admisnon 
of  a  party  as  to  what  is  a  legal  boundary  will  not  make  it  such, 
and  be  is  not  estopped  by  such  an  admission. § 

The  result  of  the  cases  maybe  given  in  the  following  sum- 
maiy: 

1.  Generally,  in  the  United  Stales  (though  opposed  to  the 
English  rule),  in  questions  of  private  boundaries  of  land  common 
Ttpdoiion  is  admissible. 

2.  Hearsay  evidence  is  alike  admissible  when  the  declaration 
has  been  made  by  a  person  deceased. 

3.  Either  in  repvlatUm  or  hearaay  it  must  appear  that  the 
perwns  who  speak  had  the  meane  of  knowing  the  facts ;  and  the 
declarations  by  one  acting  in  an  offuMjl  capacity,  dedaroHona  in 
digparagement  of  title,  and  those  classed  as  rea  geelce,  are  entitled 
to  meet  weight  when  hearsay  is  relied  on. 

4.  That  within  these  rales,  deeds  and  grants  of  adjacent  pro- 
prietors, which  call  for  and  recc^nize  "  lines"  or  "corners"  of 
the  land  in  dispate,  are  competent  evidence  in  establishing  the 
lociuin  quo. 

•  Speer  o.  Coate,  3  McCord,  227. 

t  Unman  v.  Brooks,  4  Haj.,  122;  Holland  «.  Overton,  4  Yer.,  482;  Davis 
t.JDDe\3  Head.,  603;  Moore  d.  Davis,  4  Heiak.,  544 ;  McGoud  c  Mynatt,  2 
Cold.,  165;  Haghlet  o.  Conner,  12  HeUk.,  86;  Beaid  v.  Talbot,  Cooke,  142; 
Lewtllea  «.  Overton,  0  Hamph.,  76. 

t  George  v.  Thonaa,  IS  Tex ,  62 ;  De  Leon,  9  Tei.,  607 ;  Lewis  v.  San  An- 
>mio,  7  Tex.,  301 ;  Stroud  e.  SpringSeld,  28  Tex.,  649;  Welder  i>.  Carrol,  2& 
Tm.,332. 

1  Polk'a  LesMe  «.  Robinson,  1  Tean.,  456. 
16 
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5.  That  ID  either  case  the  testimony  must  be  free  from  the  ex- 
citemeut  of  the  lis  mota  and  the  temptation  of  interest.  And  that 
the  declarations  made  po^  litam  motam  are  not  competent,  except 
vheD  connected  with  like  consistent  declara^oos  made  before 
oonirooersy, 

6.  Afi  a  safe  rule,  this  kind  of  evidence  in  either  aspect  should 
be  carefully  scrutinized,  the  qwUiJioationa  of  the  rules  being  ia 
all  cases  observed. 

7.  The  acts,  conduct,  admissions,  and  verbal  agreements  of  the 
parties  often  have  a  controlling  influence  in  ^ablishing  the  looug 
m  quo,  especially  when  they  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  adverse 
party  for  a  number  of  years,  acting  as  etioppei* 

Under  the  statute  of  frauds  it  is  not  competent  to  make  a  line 
in  parol,  except  where  the  same  is  in  doubt  (md  unsown.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  Gilchrist  v.  McGee,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennes- 
see held  that  where  the  parties,  with  full  knowledge  of  a  line, 
make  another  in  parol,  it  ia  within  the  statute  of  frauds,  tmd 
will  not  bind  the  parties.f 

As  to  declamtions  and  conduct  of  a  party  in  possession,  when 
of  the  res  getim  they  need  not  always  be  in  di^parageTnent  of  his 
title,  but  may  frequently  be  admitted  in/avor  of  the  title.  And 
Mr.  Greenleaf  says :  "  But  no  good  reason  is  perceived  why  every 
declaration  accompanying  the  act  of  possession,  whether  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  claimant's  title,  or  otherwise  qualifying  the 
possession,  if  made  in  good  faith,  should  not  be  received  as  a  part 
of  the  ree  geaae."X  But  such  declarations  are  not  admissible  as  a 
mere  narraiive  of  a  paA  occurrCTioe."§ 

Special  Agreemenis  aa  to  a  Boundary  lAne. — The  courts  will 
not  disturb  parol  agreements  or  long  acquiescence  in  a  boundary 
line,  but  will  encourage  the  same  when  applied  to  doubtful 
boundaries.il 

*  Aa  to  admissions,  agreements,  aod  conduct,  see  Speen  v.  Walker,  ]  Head., 
167 ;  Merriwftather  v.  Lanman,  5  Sneed,  447  ;  Burham  r.  TurbeGeld,  1  Swan., 
437 ;  2  Sneed,  697  ;  Lewallea  t>.  Overton,  9  Humph.,  76 ;  Gilchriit  n.  UcGeo, 
9  Yerger  ;  3  Head.,  603. 

t  Gilchrist  v.  McGee,  tapra.  Same  doctrine  in  Lewallen  «.  Overton,  9 
Humph.,  76. 

t  1  Greenl.  Et.,  S  109. 

i  1  Oreenl.  Ev.,  \  llOj  Roberts  ■>.  ItoberU,  82  N.  C,  29. 

II  5  Maw.,  16 ;  McArlhur  «.  Henrj,  85  Tei.,  801. 
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Such  ^reements  are  oot  within  the  statute  of  frauds.* 

These  last-mentioned  declarations,  admissions,  conduct,  etc., 
are  frequently  used  iu  showing  the  eharaeUr  of  the  possesawni 
whether  one  claims  in  his  own  right  or  for  another,  or  whether 
the  same  is  held  bona  fide  or  JrauduienStf  ;\  hut  the  declarations 
of  a  party  agonal  bb  interest  are  frequently  admitted  in  quee- 
tiona  of  boundary.  Thus  in  West  o.  8hawt  it  was  held  com- 
petent for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  defendant  "  pointed  out " 
a  certain  tree  as  hU  comer,  if  the  "  Bpot "  described  is  by  another 
witness  identified  as'  the  beginning  corner.  And  as  an  admission 
it  was  allowed  to  show  that  the  same  defendant  took  a  deed  of  a 
later  date  than  the  one  under  which  he  claimed  in  the  suit  calling 
ifor  the  "  comer  "  as  claimed  by  the  plaintiff. 

Of  course  in  doubtful  cases  atTmissions,  acts,  and  conduct  of 
recognition  of  a  particular  corner  or  line  may  have  great  influ- 
ence in  the  settlement  of  the  question. 

Indeed,  in  doubtful  questions,  the  parties  with  a  view  of  set- 
tlbg  a  dispute  as  to  a  line  which  is  in  doubt  may  fix  a  line  in 
parol,  and  the  long  rect^nition  and  acquiesceuce  in  such  line  will 
be  binding  on  the  parties,  even  for  a  period  less  than  twenty 
fcarB.§     It  must  be  the  result  of  an  honest  effort  to  fix  the  line 

*  Eincaid  v.  Domie;,  47  Uo.,  337  ;  Eellam  n.  Smith,  65  Penna.  Stst ,  86 ; 
Orn.  Hodlej,  sex.  H.,  G76;  23  Ark.,  704;  49  Mo.,  68;  Palmerv.  Andeiwo, 
S3  K.  C.,  365 ;  Wait's  ActloDs  and  DefeDcea,  vol.  i.,  pp.  718-719. 

t  Hilfiard  c.  Phillipa,  SI  N.  C,  99,  wtiere  it  wna  held  that  the  declaraUons 
of  L  bargminor,  who  remained  in  potBession  i^er  executing  a  deed  abmlute  in 
form  to  hia  btother,  that  the  deed  woa  fhiadulent,  were  competent  to  show  the 
fttad.    It  would  not  hare  been  competent  to  impair  the  deed  if  he  hfid  not 


I  Wert  V.  Shaw,  87  N.  0.,  483. 

1  Smith  e.  Hamilton,  20  Mich.,  433;  IS  N.  Y.,  354;  7  Cueh.,  875.  See  4 
American  Rep.,  398  (Noble  v.  Chriaman,  88  III.,  198),  as  to  detdarationa  of  de- 
nued  parties. 

lie  EngliA  Dodrine — Dtekmtiimt  <^  Deuattd  Oeeupicn. — The  occupier  of 
Iwd  ii  presnmed  to  be  uiitd  tn  fee  in  the  abeence  of  proof  to  the  contrarj.  1 
Tiy.  Et.,  122  (2d  ed.),  Cole  Eject.,  232. 

Therefore  declarations  made  bj  a  deceased  occupier,  showing  that  he  held 
nerelj  for  his  own  life,  or  for  a  certain  term,  or  as  tenant  of  A.  B.,  are  ajipar- 
fOt)  agaiiut  hii  own  mUrt^  whether  made  orall;  or  by  writing,  or  by  deed,  and 
CooKqaentlj  are  evidence  after  his  death  even  as  against  third  penons  then 
boldii^  or  claiming  the  property.  Uncle  c.  Waters,  4  Taunt.,  16,  per  Lord 
Manafield;  Taylor'a  Ev.,  617.    Bat  ii  uiiet  be  proved  that  the  party  making 
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and  in  ease  where  it  was  involved  in  doubt.  If  the  line  is  well 
known  the  statute  of  frauds  requires  writing  to  change  the  line.* 

Marks  and  Lines  may  be  shoum,  although  not  called  for  in  Uie 
Patent  of  Deed,  if  made  at  the  Time  of  the  Original  Surrey. — 
It  is  most  obvious  that  the  original  and  best  evidence  of  what 
lands  the  parties  to  the  deed  intended  to  pass  is  that  land  which 
was  "  viewed  out"  and  actually  run  and  marked  at  the  time  the 
trade  was  comaammated.     This  is  the  land  appropriated. 

The  parties  might  erect  "  monuments,"  and  intend  a  complete 
description,  and  yet  by  omission  or  mistake  the  deed  might  omit 
one  or  more  important  "  monnmente."  On  this  suppositioD,  per- 
haps, and  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice,  it  has  been  allowed  in  some 
cases  to  show  by  parol  evidence  marked  lines  or  comas  not  caUed  ^ 
for  in  the  deed  or  grantf     In  the  case  of  Slade  ».  Green,  infra, 

iuch  declaration  was  then  or  pre'iously  in  poiaeMion  of  the  properly  lo  wbicb 
the  stalemeDt  relates.  4  Taimt.,  17.  Siich  parties  miiat  be  dead  ;  it  is  not  auf- 
ficieot  that  he  is  unable  to  attend  the  trial  from  aerious  indiaposttion,  and  lies 
without  hope  of  recovery.    Cole  Eject.,  233. 

"All  stateroentB  made  by  a  deceaiied  person  wliile  in  poaseasion  of  property 
is  original  evidence  if  they  go  to  cut  down  his  intereet."  Per  Park,  B.,  in  Doe 
&  WeUh  V.  Langgeld,  16  M.  &  W.,  514.  The  DtatemenU  of  a  deceased  occu- 
pier touching  the  ^>art7  nnder  whom  he  held  are  admifeible  evidence  of  that 
party's  seisin  in  fee,  and  not  paerely  lo  negative  the  seisin  in  fee  of  ench  occu- 
pier.     Davies  v.  Pierce,  2  T.  R.,  53 ;  4  Taunt.,  16. 

The  Btatementa  of  a  deceased  occupier  of  land  which  do  not  tend  to  limit  or 
abridge  liis  presumed  estate  or  rights,  but  mlher  to  extend  them,  are  not  admis- 
sible. Lord  Dunraven  v.  Llewellyn,  15  Q.  B.,  812 ;  Sweeting  v.  Webber,  1  A. 
A  E.,  733.  Declarations  of  a  deceased  occupier,  which  merely  affect  the  land 
ilKelf  and  not  his  own  estate  or  interest  in  it,  are  not  ftdmissible,  except  as 
against  himself  and  persons  clMming  through  or  under  him.  Thus  if  he  admit 
that  a  certain  person  (a  neighbor)  has  an  easement  in  Ihe  Isnd,  that  is  not  ad- 
missible ofialnst  the  landlord  or  stranger.     Taylor's  Ev.,  620;  Cole  Eject.,  233. 

*  In  several  recent  cases  in  North  Carolina  it  is  held  that  the  declarations 
of  a  deceased  person  as  to  boundary  must  appear  lo  have  been  dtrnileretted. 
Hendrick  v.  Gobble,  63  N.  C,  45 ;  Basser  t>.  Herring.  3  Dev.,  340 ;  Caldwell  v. 
Neily,  81  N.  C,  114. 

t  Doe  &  Slade  e.  Green  &  Byan,  2  Hawkfi  (N.  C),  218 ;  Cherry  v.  Slade,  3 
Hurph.  (N.  C  ),  82 ;  McNeil  v.  Massey,  3  Hawki,  91  ;  Safret «.  Hartman,  G 
Jones,  185;  Topping  v.  Sadler,  6  Jones,  357  ;  Addington  «.  Jones,  7  Jones, 
262;  Caraway  v.,Chancy,6  Jones,  3S1. 

In  the  last  cose  and  in  Safret  v.  Hartman  the  ifuery  was  snggested  whether 
this  doctrine  was  notalone  applicable  to  grHnis  from  the  Slate  and  oneinU  deeds, 
and  not  to  mesne  conveyances. 

They  say  that  certainly  no  running  and  marking  nol  contemporaneona  with 
such  deed  can  t>e  allowed  to  have  such  effect. 
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the  attempt  was  made  to  show  bv  the  declarationa  of  a  deceased 
ehain'oarrier  named  in  the  oriffinal  sarvey  as  to  the  courses  ac- 
biaUy  run  at  the  lime,  differing  from  the  calU  of  the  grant.  But 
the  court  repudiated  the  idea,  and  said  the  courts  had  already 
gone  to  the  verge  of  the  law  by  allowing  in  some  infltances 
marked  lines  and  corners,  made  at  the  time  of  original  survey  or 
the  execution  of  the  deed,  to  control  calls  for  course  and  distance, 
although  these  marked  points  or  tines  were  not  called  for  in  the 
deed.  • 

Judge  Henderson,  in  this  opinion,  seemed  to  deprecate  the  ten- 
dency of  the  courts  in  that  State,  prior  to  this  period,  to  allow 
parol  evidence  too  great  influence  in  contradicting  a  deed.  Id 
one  of  his  opinions  on  a  boundary  question,  he  said  that  some  of 
the  earlier  cases  under  Judge  Haywood's  opinions  had  allowed 
pcuvl  testitaony  to  the  extent  of  absolutely  nullifying  the  deed 
and  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  In  this  case, 
Judge  Henderson  says :  "  But  it  must  be  oonfessed,  however 
mud)  to  be  lamented,  that  our  oonrte  have  permitted  parol  evi- 
dence to  contradict  a  deed.  But  the  furthest  they  have  gone  is 
to  permit  marked  /tnes  and  comers  to  be  proved  or  shown  when 
Buch  marked  lines  and  corners  were  not  called  for  in  the  deed. 
Thus,  where  course  and  distance  only  are  given  in  a  deed, 
without  reference  to  marked  lines  or  oorners,  parol  evidence  has 
beea  admitted  to  vary  that  courseanddistanoe  by  showing  manl«d 
lines  and  corners,  which  is  in  fact  contradicting  a  deed  by  parol 
without  there  being  an  ambiguity ;  for  in  this  case  the  deed  re- 
fers to  no  such  marks  or  boundaries,  as  it  does  in  those  cases 
where  not  only  course  and  distance  are  given,  but  marked  lines 
aoA  comers  are  called  for.  And  it  is  now  too  late  to  vary  the 
rule.  But  I  am  disposed  to  go  no  further  into  error  by  analo- 
gous reasoning  and  to  permit  parol  evidence  to  contradict  or  vary 
the  description  where  there  is  no  mark  or  vestige  left.  In  the 
former  cases  there  are  some  checks  to  frauds  and  petjuriefi,  to 
wit,  the  marked  lines  and  corners.  In  the  latter  there  are  none. 
For  the  former  the  courts  of  justice  had  something  like  an  ex- 
cuse, arising  from  our  processioning  laws,  which  require  the  pro- 
It  waaM  uem  that  the  rule  should  be  the  same  in  both  ca«a,  for  the  contem- 
ponneowactof  morKTi^  and  IwxUtn^  by  the  parties  is  the  beat  evideuce  of  their 
iUtatiiKW.    Bead  v.  Scbenck,  2  Dev.,  415 ;  Onij'bill  o.  Powen,  70  N.  C,  66. 
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oessioDere  to  observe  natural  boundariea  in  the  first  place,  niarlied 
lines  aod  corners  in  the  second  (meaning,  no  doubt,  when  called 
for  in  the  deed),  and  course  and  distance  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  two,  and  from  our  laws  directing  surveyors  to  mark  the 
lines  and  comers  in  surveying  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands. 
But  I  can  see  no  plausible  grounds  for  the  admission  of  the  evi- 
dence in  the  present  case.  It  wcmld  place  the  boundaries  of  onr 
lands  at  the  mercy  of  peijured,  ignorant,  or  forgetful  men." 
This  position  of  Jndge  Henderson  was  sastained  in  several  sub- 
sequent cases*  in  that  State. 

In  the  late  case,  decided  in  1880,  the  grant  called  for  the  "be- 
ginning on  Little  River  bank,  below  his  bridge  on  said  river," 
(meaning  below  William  Campbell's  bridge).  The  question  was 
as  to  the  beginning  corner.  The  plainttfif,  in  order  to  locate  the 
beginning  corner,  proposed  to  prove  "a  pine  stump,  ninety  yards 
bdoa  Campbell's  bridge  on  the  river,"  and  that  the  same  had 
been  pointed  out  as  such  by  old  persons.  The  conrt  below  ex- 
cluded the  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  description  of  the 
corner  in  the  grant  was  too  indeBnite  to  admit  of  location  by 
parol.  But  this  holding  was  reversed.  Smith,  C  J.,  said  : 
"  It  is  settled,"  says  Judge  Pearson,  "  that  a  line  of  marked 
trees,  or  a  tree  marked  as  a  comer,  although  not  called  for  in 
the  grant,  or  any  natural  object  caUed  for  in  the  grant  which 
can  be  identified,  and  has  sufficient  certainty  to  furnish  of  itself 
a  description  in  the  place  of  the  course  and  distance  set  out  ia 
the  grant,  will  be  allowed  the  effect  of  contradicting  the  course 
and  distance  so  as  to  make  the  line  longer  or  shorter,  or  even  to 
locate  the  land  north  of  the  beginning,  instead  of  south  of  it," 
and  then  refers  to  the  cases  in  the  note. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  call  was  for  "  b^inning  on  the 
river,  below  the  bridge."     No  "  monument"  was  named  in  the 

*  8sfr«t«.H>irtDian,6  Jones,  1S5;  Addinglonti.  Jones,  7  Jones,  582;  Topping 
c.  Sadler,  5  Jones.  357 ;  McDonald  v.  McCukDI,  8  Jones,  168 ;  Willianu  v.  Ki- 
veU,  82  N.  C,  110.  In  accord,  Holland  &  Briggs  d.  Overton,  4  Yerg.  (Tenn.), 
482-4S8. 

The  plat  of  Burvey  attached  to  the  grant  or  goTemment  sarrej  ii  compelant 
to  explain  the  ioeai  in  7110.  Steel's  Heirs  t.  Taylor,  3  Harahall  (Ky.),  326; 
Aiexander  v.  Finley,  5  Monroe  (K7.),  161 ;  2  J.  J.  Marehall,  162  ;  4  J.  J. 
Marehall,  339;  Dyers  t.  Yat«s,  1  Cald.  (Tenn.),  136.  Bee  cited  cnses,  1 
MeigB'a  Digest,  401. 
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deed,  but  a  marked  corner  was  established  by  parol  ninety  yards 
bdow  the  bridge.  But  in  ^is  cane  another  question  was  decided. 
Suppose  under  this  call  "below  the  bridge"  no  actual  marked 
corner  had  been  found,  what  construction  does  the  law  place  upon 
the  call?  It  would  begin  on  IM  rttier  immedmtely  hdow  the 
bridge. 

This  was  the  constructtoD  of  Buch  a  call  in  Becton  v.  Chestnut."' 
There  the  call  was  "  lying  on  Neuse,"  and  "  beginning  at  a 
hickory  below  the  mouth  of  Beaver  Dam  branch,"  etc.  In  fix- 
ing the  Ic^l  import  of  these  worda  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  says;  "We 
think  it  clear  that  the  patent  b^ins  at  K,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  river  and  immediaidy  bdovi  the  mouth  of  the  branch  men- 
tioned." 

Rffererux  to  other  Patents,  Deeds,  or  Plats. — If  a  deed,  in 
Older  to  a  more  perfect  description,  refer  to  another  deed,  patent, 
or  plat,  these  papers  to  which  reference  is  made  may  be  looked  to 
■s  a  part  of  the  description. f 

In  Trumbull  v.  Schroeder,  infra,  it  was  decided :  "  If  a  deed 
Af  a  town-lot  refer  for  description  to  a  recorded  plat,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  determination  of  a  particular  survey,  the  stakes  and 
monuments  set  at  the  corners  of  the  lots  in  making  such  aurvey 
are  controlling  monuments  for  locating  the  lot  on  the  ground; 
where  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  block,  so  that  the  measurements 
of  the  lots  as  given  on  the  plat  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  where 
such  monoments  have  disappeared,  it  is  competent  to  show  by  wit^ 
nessee  the  points  at  which  they  were  set." 

Ambigu,ity  tn  Deeds  and  PaierUe. — 1.  "  When  an  expression 
has  been  used  in  an  instrument  of  writing  which  may  be  under- 
stood in  more  than  one  sense,  it  is  said  there  ia  ambiguity." 

2.  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words,  amhigvMas 
lalau  and  amir^Has  patens." 

3.  "  The  first  occurs  when  the  deed  or  instrument  is  sufficiently 
tertam  and  free  from  ambiguity,  but  the  ambiguity  is  produced  by 
Bomething  extrinsic,  or  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  instru- 
ment; for  example,  if  a  man  devise  property  to  his  cousin,  A.  B., 

*  S«e  BwtoD  V.  Caieatoat,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.,  33S. 

t  Doe  OD  Dent,  of  Cmiii[j)ell  v.  UcArthar,  2  Hawks  (N.  C),  33 ;  Trumbul]  v. 
Schroeder,  Sup.  Ct.  Mian,  See  Northwastem  Keporter  for  Jan.  21,  18S2.  See 
SontlMra  Uw  Beview  for  April  and  Uiy,  1S68. 
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and  he  has  two  cousidh  of  that  name,  in  Buch  case,  parol  evidence 
will  be  received  to  explain  the  ambiguity." 

4.  "  The  aecoad,  or  patent  ambiguity,  occurs  when  a  clause  in  a 
deed,  will,  or  other  instrument  ia  so  defectively  expressed  that  a 
court  of  law,  wbibh  has  to  put  a  construction  upon  the  instra- 
ment,  is  unable  to  collect  the  intention  of  the  party.  In  such 
case,  evidence  of  the  declaration  of  the  party  cannot  be  admitted 
to  explain  his  intention,  and  the  clause  will  be  void  for  ancwv 
tainty."* 

Lord  Bacon  says:  "^m£i^ui6is  jxitens  is  never  bolpen  by  aver- 
ment ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple  and 
mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the  higher  account,  with 
matter  of  averment,  which  is  of  inferior  account  in  law  ;  for  that 
were  to  make  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments,  and  so, 
in  effect,  that  to  pass  without  deed,  which  the  law  appointeth  shall 
not  pass  but  by  deed 

"  But  if  it  be  amiiffuUaa  latena,  then  otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I 
grant  my  manor  of  S.  to  J.  F.,  and  his  h^rs,  here  appeareth  no 
ambiguity  at  all.  But  if  the  truth  be  that  I  have  the  manors  of 
South  S.  and  Norths.,  this  ambiguity  is  matter  of  fact,  and  there- 
fore it  shall  be  holpen  by  averment  whether  of  them  it  was  that 
the  party  intended  should  pass." 

Under  this  doctrine  the  courts  are  constantly  called  upon  to 
admit  parol  evidence  to  explain  a  laieni  ambiguity,  as  in  one  of 
the  cases  heretofore  cited, f  where  the  call  was  for  "  Swifl  Creek 
Swamp,"  and  it  appeared  that  two  points  were  called  by  the 
same  name,  so  that  it  was  held  competent  to  show  which  j>oint 
was  intended  by  the  call  for  "Swifl  Creek  Swamp." 

Under  this  rale,  where  the  land  is  described  as  lying  in  one 

■  I  Bouvier  Law  Die,  07,  and  aulhoritieg  cited ;  1  Greenl.  Ev.,  H  297,  29B, 
299,300,  and  aotee;  Bacon's  Lav  Tracts,  99,  100;  see  Sargent  r.  Adams,  3 
Qnj  (Ma«.)i  72,  77,  opinion  b^  C.  J.  Shaw;  Wigratn  on  Interpretation  of 
WillB,  174. 

t  Brooka  v.  Britt,  4  Dev.  (N.  C  ),  481 ;  Baed  v.  Schenck,  2  DeT.,  415. 

Sometimes,  where  the  description  ia  ambiguous  or  doubtfnl,  the  conduct  of 
the  pnrties,  slioiring  what  construction  they  placed  on  the  instrument,  may  be 
given  in  parol,  aa  acts,  occupancy,  recognition  of  monuments  or  boundariaa, 
etc. ;  Stone  «.  Cluk,  1  Metcalf,  373 ;  Kellogg  e.  Smith,  7  Cush.,  375. 

The  expression  of  qwaUity  is  descriptire,  and  in  doubtful  cases  this  may  aid 
in  ascertaining  boundary.  2  Johnt.,  37 ;  7  N.  Hamp.,  241 ;  Biddick  «.  Legott, 
3  Hurp.,  539 ;  Hickman  e.  TM«,  Cooke  (Teno.),  460. 
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county,  it  may  be  shown  to  be  in  a  different  county,  the  oOier  de- 
ecriptiooa  controlling.* 

Extrinaic  evidence,  is  always  admisflible  to  explain  the  calls  of 
a  deed,  for  the  purpose  of  their  application  to  the  subject-matter, 
and  thus  give  effect  to  the  deed  ;  where  monuments,  for  example, 
stakes  and  stonee,  or  a  tree,  are  referred  to  in  a  deed,  parol  evi- 
dence b  admissible  to  show  the  location ;  "  all  facts  relating  to 
the  subject-matter  and  object  of  a  deed,  such  aa,  that  the  property 
comprised  in  it  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the  grantor,  the  mode  of 
acquiring  it,  the  local  situations,  limits,  aud  distribution  of  the 
property,  are  admissible  to  aid  in  ascertaining  what  is  meant  by 
the  words  used  in  the  instrument. "f 

Evidence  of  the  possession  of  settlers  on  adjacent  tracts  in 
reference  to  a  division  line,  attempted  to  be  shown  as  recognized 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  was  held  admissible.^  This 
could  be  so  on  the  grounds  of  estoppel  tn  pai»,  perhaps.^ 

Cficertairtty  of  J)egcriplum, — It  has  been  said  that  "eer- 
laitdy  is  the  mother  of  repose,  and  therefore  the  law  aims  at 
certainty." 

So,  if  the  description  of  the  land  be  so  vague  and  uncertain 
that  its  meaning  cannot  be  certainly  collected  by  the  court  the 
deed  is  void,  and  the  court  will  refuse  to  allow  the  same  to  be 
given  in  evidence. 

But  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  "  that  is  certain  which  may  be  made 
certain  " — cerium  es(  yttod  txrtam  reddi  potest.     And  it  is  under 

*  See  atriofcer  n.  Yodiik'i  Lewee,  3  Peten,  320 ;  Barclay  e.  Howell's  Lessee, 
I  Peten,  498. 

t  Beamer  e.  NeBmitli,  34  Cal.,  624 ;  Hedge  v.  Sims,  29  Ind.  B ,  574 ;  Clo«e- 
moat  p.  Cirltoa,  2  N.  H.,  373 ;  Blake  v.  Dohertv,  5  WheaL  (U.  S.J,  359 ;  Water- 
mu  V.  Johnson,  13  Pick.,  261 ;  Tenaiit  v.  Hampplton,  3  Har.  &  Johns.  B., 
233;  Doe  >.  Martin,  4  Bam.  &  Adolph.  B.,  785 ;  Cloush  t.  Bowman,  15  H.U., 
sot;  Owen  e.  Barlholoniew,  9  Pick^  &20 ;  Tyler  on  Boundaiiee,  pp.  285-6. 

X  Rockwell  *.  Adams,  6  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  467. 

Ib  con#eqaence  of  the  statute  of  fraiidi :  "  Wliere  (he  linea  and  hoDodariea 
of  land  are  fixed,  and  can  be  ideatiSed,  a  vtrbal  agreemetU,  even  bv  the  parties 
iHlcrealed,  to  fix  lines  and  boundariea  diSereat,  would  not  be  binding.  Bat 
>bet«  there  is  deuU  as  to  (he  identity  of  the  dividing  lines  the  rule  is  difTer- 
eD(,"  Tyler,  Eject.,  237;  McCormick  v.  Baraum,  10  Wend.  (Jf.  Y.),  104; 
Jscknn  e.  Corlear,  11  Johns.,  123. 

{  Baldwin  v.  Browo.  16  N.  Y.,  3fiS ;  Tvler,  Eject.  571-575.  But  see  Town- 
trad  ..  Hnjt,  51  M.  Y.,  666 1  Eeed  r.  McConet,  41  N.  Y.,  435. 
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this  maxim  that  by  snrveys  and  proof  of  extraneoua  fiicta,  not  in 
cODtradiction  to  the  deed,  what  appears  vague  18  often  made  suffi- 
ciently ceriain. 

The  descriptioD  in  a  deed  of  "  752  acres  of  land,  including  the 
land  I  DOW  live  on  and  'adjoining'  the  same,"  was  too  vague  to 
convey  more  than  the  lands  lived  on,  when  the  grantor  owned 
much  more  than  7&2  acres  adjoining  the  land  he  lived  on.  It 
'  was  held  that,  under  such  circumstances,  "adjoining"  could  not 
be  aided  by  parol.*  If,  as  has  been  stated,  a  descripticHi  of  the 
land  in  a  deed  is  so  vague  and  contradictory  that  it  caouot  be 
ascertained  what  is  meant,  the  deed  is  void,  but  the  diSerent  de- 
scriptions will  be  reconciled,  if  possible.  Where  a  deed  contains 
two  conflicting  descriptions  of  the  granted  premises,  of  equal 
authority,  it  seems  that  the  one  more  favorable  to  the  grantee 
will  be  adopted.f  That  description  should  be  adopted  which  is 
least  liable  to  be  erroneous.^ 

In  order  to  get  the  intent  of  the  parties  the  court  may  take 
into  consideratiou  the  extrinsic  oircumatances,  the  situation  of  the 
parties,  and  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy.  This  is  the 
established  rule  of  tlie  common  law.  The  intent  of  the  parties 
should,  if  possible,  be  efiectuated.  The  uaagea  of  the  parties 
under  the  deed  may  be  looked  at.§ 

"  In  determining  the  boundary  of  land  none  of  the  calls  must 
be  disr^iarded  when  they  can  be  fulfilled  by  any  reas(Miable  way 

•  Bobeeou  v.  Lewii,  64  N.  C,  734.    See  Finlj  ..  Cook,  64  Barb.,  N.  V. 

t  Vance  v.  Force,  24  Cal.,  436;  36  FenD&.,  24. 

X  Miller  0.  Cherry,  3  Jonet  Eq.,  24. 

{  Livingston  *.  Ten  Broeck,  16  Johns.  N.  Y.,  23. 

The  following  cases  in  North  Carolina  hold  that  the  deierijAutn  was  too 
M^ue  to  be  aided  by  porof  proof:  Murdockv.  Ander$oD,4  Jonei  Exj.,  77  ;  Allen 
i>.Ch»inbera,4Ire.E^..126;  Cappa  e.Holt,  5  Jone*  Eq.,  163;  Grier  tr.  Khyne, 
Oa  N.  C.,346;  Dickens  v.  Barnes,  79  N.  C.,4g0;  Edmoodson  v.  Hooks,  11 
Ire.,  373 ;  Kobeson  v.  Lewis,  supra  /  Smiih  v.  Low,  2  Ire.,  457 ;  Blanchatd  ». 
BUnchard,  3  Ire.,  105 ;  Morring  e.  Lowe,  4  Ire.,  38 ;  Ward  e.  Sanijere,  6  Ire,, 
382 ;  CareoD  ».  Ray,  7  Jones,  609 ;  Stephenson  0,  Bailroad  Companj,  86  N.  C, 
455. 

As  to  when  parol  ia  allowed  to  explain,  see  cases  of  Farmer  v.  Batta,  83  N.  C, 
387 ;  Young  t.  Griffith,  84  N.  C,  715 ;  Fish  >.  Habbaid,  21  Wend.,  651 ;  Hot- 
ley  *.  Brown,  98  Mass.,  545;  Mead  v.  Parker,  115  Mass.,  413;  Taylor  oa 
Boundary,  chap,  xxiii.;  Fry  on  Specific  Performance,  Sec,  209;  Wigram 
on  Wills,  7 ;  Greenl.  Ef .,  1  283.  As  to  requinta  o^  iMe  daeriplim,  see  St.  I^ouia 
Bridge  Company  r.  Curtis  et  al.,  103  111.,  410. 
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of  rnnning  the  liaea,  which  will  be  deflected  only  when  necessary 
to  give  eftct  to  the  intent  of  the  parties  eipressed  in  the  inBtni- 
meat."*  In  the  case  of  Long  v.  Long,  infra,  the  "  beginning" 
was  an  ascertained  point;  "lhenc«  a  direct  line  to  Ramsey's 
Ford,  so,  however,  as  to  include  the  cleared  part  of  Shingle 
Island." 

To  have  run  a  direct  line  between  the  termini  woald  have  ex- 
dnded  the  island  altogether.  It  was  held  that  it  must  go  to  the 
"cleared  part,"  aronod  it,  and  thence  to  the  ford,  thus  making . 
Ais  a  bent  and  angular  boundary,  instead  of  a  single  straight 
line.  In  Clark  e,  Wagner,  infra,  the  calls  were  for  termini  well 
ascertained,  but  the  call  was  to  "  include  two  islands."  The  line 
was  held  to  mo  a  tortuons  course  in  order  to  embrace  both 
islands.  The  recent  North  Carolina  cases  and  the  other  citations 
in  the  note  fully  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  the  conrt  may  go 
to  effectuate  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

ConiroUing  "  ColU  "  in  a  Deed  or  Paient. — Where  there  are 
DO  natural  boundariea  called  for,  nor  marked  trees,  nor  comera 
to  be  found,  nor  the  places  where  they  once  stood  ascertained  and 
identilied  by  evidence,  or  where  there  are  no  lines  ur  comers  of 
an  adjacent  tract  called  for.  the  courses  and  distances  specified  in 
the  deed  or  patent  must  be  followed.t 

In  a  case  where  the  grant  called  for  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  and  no  more,  yet,  according  to  certain  lines  and  well- 
defined  metes  and  bounds,  two  thousand  acres  were  included  and 
passed  under  the  grant,  the  quantity  stated  is  immaterial,  except 
in  cases  where  the  boundary  is  doubtful. ^ 

The  terminus  of  a  line  must  be  either  the  distance  called  for 
in  the  deed,  or  some  permanent  monument,  which  was  erected 
oontemporaneoos  with  the  execution  of  the  deed.     A  stake  is  not 

■  Miller  ».  Bi7»n,  86  N.C..  167,  citing  Long  «.  Long.  73  N.  C,  870;  Clark 
».Wigner,  76N.  C,  468;  Tyler  on  Boundary,  pp.29. 119, 176,187;  8«li«bory 
■.Andrews,  19  Pick.  (Han.),  26S;  HtyMv.  Askew.S  Jonea  Law,  226;  Hick> 
*.  Coleman,  26  Cat.,  1S2;  35  Ho.,  494 ;  Jackson  «.  B«ach.  1  John.  Cues,  399; 
3  Johns.  B.,  388 ;  Wolf  «.  Scarborough,  2  Ohio,  861 ;  Hammer  r.  Smith,  22 
AbL,  433 ;  Peyton  «.  Ayers,  2  Hd.  Ch.  R.,  64 ;  Calkina  v.  Lavelle,  44  Vt..  230 ; 
CUnau  (F.  Evans,  I  Allen  (Mass.),  446;  2  Waahbom  Heal  PropertT,627; 
Whitney  r.  Olney,  3  Mason,  280 ;  Hill  v.  West,  4  YeatM,  142 ;  8  Allen,  286. 

t  Cherry  •.  Blade,  3  Murph.,  83. 

I  BMldick  V.  Leggett,  3  Murph.,  639. 
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such  a  monuoieDt,  and  evideoce  of  its  erection,  when  the  laud 
was  surveyed,  is  not  admieaible  to  control  the  coaise  and  dis- 
tance.* 

Then,  again,  coarse  and  distance  from  a  given  point  contain  a 
certain  description  in  themeelves,  and  therefore  should  never  be 
departed  from,  nnless  there  be  something  else  which  proves  tlist 
the  course  and  dbtanee  stated  in  the  deed  were  so  stated  by  mis- 
take.t 

Where  the  grant  calls  for  the  line  of  an  old  survey,  it  must  go 
to  it,  unless  a  natural  object  or  marked  tree  is  called  for.  Before 
the  junior  grant  can  be  ascertained  those  of  the  old  must  be 
located^ 

When  "stakes"  are  mentioned  in  a  deed  simply,  or  with  no 
other  added  description  than  that  of  course  and  distance,  they 
are  intended  by  the  parties,  and  so  understood,  to  designate  im- 
aginary pointe.§ 

Where  the  beginning  call  in  a  grant  is  for  a  stake,  and  all 
the  other  calls  are  for  a  course  and  distance,  the  location  of  the 
land  is  impossible,  because  the  beginning  being  at  a  stake,  an 
imaginary  point,  it  cannot  be  identified.|| 

The  calls  for  course  and  distance  may  be  controlled  principally 
in  three  ways: 

1.  By  calls  for  well-deSned  and  established  "monuments," 
made  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed,  or  of  the  original 
survey  upon  which  the  grant  is  issued  (called  natural  boundary).^ 

2.  In  the  cases  mentioned,  where  such  lines  or  corners  were 
established  and  marked  in  like  manner  at  the  time,  but  not  called 
for  in  the  deed,  provided  these  marked  lines  are  sufBoiently  cer- 
tain to  include  the  land.** 

3.  By  calls  for  the  line  of  another  tract,  or  the  comer  of  an- 

•  Heed  e.  Schenck,  3  Dev.,  65. 

t  Horrj  u.  Grabun,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.,  76;  Bing  i>.  King,  4  Der.  &  Bkt^  lfl4; 
Norcom  v.  Le&ry,  3  Ire.,  49.  See  the  important  Uarjland  case  which  decides 
eeveral  nice  questiona  o(  boundary,  Wiloon  e.  Enloea,  6  Gill's  (Md.),  121. 

t  Dala  V.  McGhee,  12  Ire.,  332 ;  Tjler  on  Bouodnry,  chftps.  21-23. 

I  Mftsae}'  V.  Beliele,  2  Ire.,  170. 

II  Mann  v.  Taylor,  4  JonM,  272 ;  in  accord,  Archibald  v.  Davis,  6  Jonee,  322. 
i  Cherrj  v.  Slade,  S  Murph.,  S2;  Tatum  «.  Savyer,  2  Hawks,  22S;  UcKeil 

t.  Mamej,  8  Dev.,  620. 
*•  Icehonr  c.  Rives,  10  Ire.,  2SS ;  Oraybill  v.  Powen,  76  K.  C,  66. 
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other  tract,  if  that  line  or  comer  was  well  known  or  established 
at  the  time  of  making  the  deed  or  surrey  thus  making  the  call.* 
Strictly,  these  are  all  rails  for  natural  boundary ;  each  controls 
the  call  for  course  and  distance  where  there  is  a  conflict.  In  other 
words,  they  are  varieties  of  oataral  boundary. 

So  it  will  appear  that  every  call  iu  a  grant  or  deed  does  and 
may  serve  a  purpose  in  getting  at  the  intention  of  the  parties. 
Course  and  distance,  in  the  absence  of  doubt  and  conflict,  are  self- 
oDDtroIliDg  and  sufficient;  but,  when  it  appears  that  a  conflict  in 
the  calls  exists,  then  some  rule  has  to  prevail  in  order  to  prevent 
a  total  failure  of  the  deed.  Thus  the  call  is  north  100  poles  to 
a  blaek  oak.  N^ow  the  black  oak  b  found,  marked  and  wdl  iden- 
ii/W;  but,  in  order  to  reach  the  black  oak  from  the  preceding 
call,  it  is  necessary  to  run  north  20  eaai  120  poles.  Now  which 
eootrols?  Obvionaly  the  party  has  a  right  to  go  to  the  black 
oak,  although  20  poles  further  than  the  call,  and  the  real  course 
being  north  20  eaet.  So  if  the  call  be  for  any  other  natural  boun- 
daiy.  So,  likewise,  if  the  marks  and  lines  are  made  at  the  time, 
and  not  called  for  in  the  deed.  The  ground  upon  which  this 
ruling  is  based  is  simple  and  reasonable.  The  calls  are  inconsis- 
tent; and,  there  being  a  mistake,  it  is  more  probable  that  a  mis- 
take was  made  in  the  field-notes  than  in  the  deliberate  act  of 
marking  a  tree  or  running  a  line,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Admissiona  of  the  parties  that  a  particular  line  was  the  true 
one  between  the  tracts,  and  acts  of  ownership  up  to  it  by  the 
daimants  im  both  sides  of  it,  do  not,  per  se,  tend  to  show  a  mark- 
ing and  establishing  the  same  contemporaneous  with  the  making 
of  the  deed  or  survey  in  the  grant.t  The  Hiu  called  for  will 
coDtrol  course  and  distance,  whether  such  line  be  marked  or 
unmarked.]: 

As  we  have  seen,  these  facts  tending  to  show  boundary  may 
be  established  by  reputation  and  hearsay.  But  we  omitted,  while 
noder  that  head,  to  refer  to  a  few  special  qualifications  in  the  rule 

*  Grajbill  0.  Powert,  76  N,  C,  66 ;  Finly  v.  Dobson,  8  JooeB ;  Carson  c  Biir- 
DtU,lDeT.&Bat, &4$;  Gikhristo. MclAiighliti,  Tire.,  310;  GauKo. Perkine, 
2  JooM,  222 ;  Cnrn  v.  McCrsry,  3  Jones,  496 ;  Campbell  t.  Branch,  4  Jones, 
313;  Cauler  v.  File,  5  Jones,  424. 

t  Csraoaj  «.  Chancy,  6  Jones,  361.  Same  princEple  in  Rodman  v.  Gajlard, 
7  Jon«e,  262. 

t  Corn  t.  HcCraiy,  3  Jones,  496. 
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admitting  repatation  in  questions  of  botiodsiy,  whicli,  if  they  do 
not  affect  the  competency,  do  affect  the  weight  of  the  evidence. 
In  Mendeohall  v,  CaaseU'"  it  is  said :  "  In  this  couotry  tradition- 
ary evidence  is  rec^ved  in  regard  to  private  boundary;  but  we 
require  that  it  should  have  something  definite  to  which  it  can 
adhere,  or  that  it  should  be  supported  by  proof  of  corresponding 
acquiescence  or  enjoyment. 

"  A  mere  report,  or  neighborhood  reputation,  unfortified  by 
evidence  of  enjoyment  or  acquiescence,  that  a  man's  paper-title 
covers  land,  ia  too  slight  and  unsatisfactory  to  be  received  as  evi- 
dence in  questions  of  boundary." 

There  is  this  difference  between  reputation  and  hearsay  in  refer- 
ence to  boundary ;  In  proof  of  reputation  old  grants  or  deeds 
calling  for  particular  lines  or  corners  may  be  admitted  as  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  such  lines  and  corners,  whether  th« 
parties  to  such  old  granls  or  deeds  be  living  or  dead.  But  in 
hearsay  the  persons  making  the  declarations  must  be  dead  before 
they  can  be  made  competent  evidence.t  Other  qualifications  of 
the  rule  allowing  hearsay  in  these  questions  have  already  been 
noticed. 

Legal  Oonatruclum  of  certain  OaU*,  as  lidd  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina (hurts. — "  To  or  near "  "  the  head  of  Middle  Spelling 
Creek  "  indicates  no  old  line,  and  ia  too  nncertain  to  control  the 
call  for  course  and  distance,!  So  in  the  case  of  Cansler  ».  Fitfl,S 
the  call  was  "to  a  Spanish  oak  'in  or  near'  Riobman'e  line."  The 
tree  called  for  oould  not  be  foand,  and  course  and  distance  gov- 
erned. 

A  grant  of  land,  bounded  in  terms  by  a  river  or  creek  not 
navigable,  carries  the  land  of  the  grantee  usque  ad  jUem  agwE,  that 
is  to  the  middle  or  thread  of  the  stream.{| 

A  call  for  "  up  the  river  "  is  equivalrat  to  a  call  "  with  the 
river. "^ 


*  Hendenhal!  v.  CbswIb,  3  Der.  &  Bat.,  49. 

t  Dobson  t>.  Finly,  B  Jones,  495 ;  Spear  v.  CoMe,  3  McCord,  227 ;  6  BinDey's 
Penna.  B.,  69 )  1  Cowan  &  Hill's  Notea,  633-4 ;  Tvler  on  Boundary,  305. 

t  Hiuell  0.  Simmons,  69  N.  C,  182 ;  Harry  t>.  GnOwm,  1  Bev.  &  Bat.,  76. 

{  Cansler  v.  Piw,  5  Janet,  424.  In  aocoi^,  Eiteam  v.  Oayloni,  Biubee  N. 
C,  116;  Spniill  v.  Davenport,  Ibid.,  134. 

{{  Willianu  V.  Bnchumon,  1  Ire.,  535.  t  Kogere  i-  Mabe,  4  Der.,  160. 
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This  might;  be  chaoged  hy  ahowiDg  a  marked  line  differeot 
froin  the  meanders  of  the  stream,  etc. 

Where  the  deed  contains  a  double  description  "  along  the 
river"  and  a  "  marked  line,"  the  river  is  the  more  important  de- 
scription and  will  control  the  marked  line.* 

When  a  grant  calls  for  a  oorner  of  another  lot,  but  leaves  it  in 
doobt  which  of  two  particular  corners  is  meant,  the  second  call 
of  the  grant  may  he  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
onoertainty  and  asbertaining  which  of  the  two  was  intended.f 

When  the  thing  called  for  is  of  an  extended  character,  such  as 
another  tract  of  land,  a  river,  or  swamp,  the  line  must  be  run 
to  tlie  nearest  point  of  it,  irrespective  of  course  and  distance. | 

Where  a  deed  described  a  comer  which  had  been  marked  as 
being  on  the  eosf  side  of  a  creek,  it  is  admissible  to  prove  that 
it  was  in  fact  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek. § 

A  "  white  ( — blank")  was  called  for  as  a  corner;  it  was  held 
not  a  case  of  latent  ambiguity,  but  of  imperfect  description,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  a  toAite  ooi  found  nearly  in 
the  course  by  a  marked  line  leading  to  it  was  the  corner  in- 
tended.ll  It  was  also  held  in  this  case  that  as  a  means  tending 
to  6nd  the  beginning  oorner,  the  second  being  found,  the  course 
coald  he  reversed  from  this  secood  corner.^ 

A  call  "  up  the  creek  "  means,  ordinarily,  a  line  to  run  with 

*  LjDcb  V.  Allen,  4  D«t.  &  But.,  62. 

t  fiaogb  V.  DniDM,  4  Der.  dt  B«t.,  328. 

In  this  Stale  the  ebb  aad  flow  of  the  tide  is  no  rale  for  determining  whether 
■  liter  is  navigable  or  noC  So  a  stream  eight  feet  deep  and  aiztj  yardii  wide, 
■ith  nnobtlructed  navigation  to  the  sea,  is  a  navigable  ttraaro,  and  its  edge  at 
low-water  mark  is  the  boundary  of  adjacent  land.  WilKO  v.  Forbes,  2  Dev. 
IL,30;  Ingram  «.  Tbreadgil,  3  Dev.,  59. 

I  Campbell  v.  Branch,  4  Joaea,  313.         {  Hanser  v.  BellOD,  10  Ire.,  358. 

i  Dobson  a.  Finly,  8  Jones,  4S5. 

Id  the  case  of  Nasb  v.  Wilmington  &  Weldon  B.  B.,  67  N.  C,  413,  where 
the  deed  called  (or  certain  lota  in  Wilmington  bj  No.,  and  also  called  for  cer- 
laiQ  streets  in  the  city,  and  a  discrepanc/  not  being  practicsal  to  fit  the  No.  of 
the  lot  la  the  itrtet  called  for,  it  waa  held  that  the  call  for  the  lot  hj  So.  should 
coDtral  and  the  street  be  disregarded,  C.  J.  Pearson  cited  no  aathority,  bat 
put  the  decision  upon  the  reason  of  the  case. 

^  The  word  "  bj  "  when  deeoriptifely  used  in  t,  grant  does  not  mean  "  in  im- 
■<>tdiUecontartwitb,"bQt"near"  totbe  object  to  which  it  relates;  and  "near" 
■saieUtiTe  term,  meaning,  when  used  in  land  patents,  Terjr  unequal  and  dif- 
fweatdistancM.    WilioBO.  Juloee,  6  Oills.B.  (Md.),  121. 
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the  creek.*  The  call  for  "  the  bank  "  of  a  creek  does  not  convey 
the  land  to  the  centre  of  the  creek,  but  only  to  low-water  mark.f 

Boundary  is  a  question  of  fact,  or  at  least  of  law  and  fact 
combined,  and  is  to  be  decided  by  the  jury  and  not  the  court,  and 
questions  of  boundary,  like  other  questions  of  fact,  depend  upon 
their  own  particular  circumstaoces,  where  every  shade  of  evi- 
dence and  even  the  most  minute  circumstances,  may  produce  its 
effect.  The  artificial  rules  respecting  boundary  are  intended  only 
as  guides  in  the  application  of  drenmstances,  and  not  as  fixed 
laws  to  be  applied  indiscriminately  in  all  cases.! 

In  questions  of  boundary,  as  in  others,  it  is  the  province  of 
the  court  to  expound  the  law  to  the  jury.  Says  Mr.  Tyler  :§  "  As 
a  general  proposition  it  may  be  affirmed  that  boundary  may  be 
proven  or  established  by  every  kind  of  evidence  which  is  admis- 
sible to  establish  any  other  fact,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
a  species  of  evidence  may  be  admitted  in  these  which  might  not 
be  proper  in  ordinary  cases.  When  the  description  of  the  boun- 
dary is  in  writing,  as  is  most  usually  the  fact,  the  instrument  is 
first  to  be  examined,  and  when  that  is  clear  there  is  but  little 
difficulty  in  the  case  except  to  locate  it  upon  the  ground."|| 

'    •  10  Ohio  R.,  508.  t  13  N.  Y.,2M;  66  N.y.,52fl;  11  Ohio,  811. 

{  OrbUon  t.  Morrison,  3  Murph.,  o51. 

j  Tjler  on  Boundsries  &nd  Fences,  p.  281. 

II  New  YottK  Cabes,  includiso  thb  Latbto.— "  Aoy  *Uible  defined  obje<7t 
fixed  upon  bf  the  termt  of  the  grant  as  the  bonndary  or  location  call  of  the 
premises,  such  as  a  marked  tree  or  clearing,  the  corner  of  a  lot  or  the  laud  of 
another  fienon  which  h  certain  and  nolorioyu,  must  be  adhered  to  in  the  loca- 
tion of  the  grant,  although  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  course,  distance,  or 
quantitj,  ohich  must  all  give  way  to  such  known  boundaries."  Jackson  r. 
Widger,  7  (Jow.,  723;  Wendell  t..  The  People,  8  Wend.,  183. 

"  Wben  the  caurta,  dUhaieet,  and  quaniilt/  at  land  contained  in  a  grant  cnrre- 
gpond  with  the  natural  or  artificial  monuments  or  boandaries  given,  it  is  imma- 
terial at  what  angle  of  the  premises  a  survey  is  commenced ;  but  where  a.  prac- 
tical location  cannot  be  made  to  correspond  with  ail  the  «aUt  in  the  grant,  it  is 
necessarj  to  run  around  the  premisss  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  grant,  especially  where  some  of  the  angles  of  the  lot  are  not  marked 
by  natural  or  artificial  monuments."     Wendell  v.  The  People,  S  Wend.,  1S3. 

"  Where  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deed  that  courses  and  distances  from  ■ 
fixed  and  determined  line  were  intended  to  control  instead  of  the  monnmenta 
referred  to,  the  latter  will  he  disregarded."  Buffalo,  New  York  &  Erie  B.  B. 
Co.  e.  Stigeler,  61  N.  Y.,  348.     See  al-ni  9  Hun.  N.  Y.,  1 ;  72  N.  Y.,  94. 

A  deed  deecribing  the  boundary  of  the  premises  as  "  running  along"  a  street 
doe*  not  convey  the  fee  to  its  centre,  if  the  termini  of  the  boundaries  are  stated 
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Of  Lands  Bounds  by  the  Sea  or  NamgabU  Streams. — The  right 
of  soil  of  owners  of  land  bounded  by  the  aea  or  navigable  rivers, 

tab«oiilhe8ideofthe8treeu"  Patten  f.  New  York  Elevated  R.B.Co.,  3Abh., 
Wt;  Brightly'a  Dig««t,  4718. 

AnmiU  Cmveytd. — Boandariee  in  deed,  giving  accarate  description,  where 
pmnvieDt  and  capable  of  being  ascertained,  will  govern  aa  U>  amount  of  land 
iMiTered.    Jones  v.  Hmlth,  73  N.  Y.,  205. 

AL—"  At "  a  tree  does  not  necesaaril;  mean  the  centre  of  the  tree.  Stewart 
».P«rii±,  68N.  Y.,  450. 

Adjoimiiu)  Oienen. — A  practical  location  of  the  dividing  line  between  lands 
rf  adjoining  owners,  with  a  long  acquiescence  therein,  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Axery  p.  Empire  Woollen  Co.,  82  N.  Y.,  582. 

Oealrt  of  Lane.— The  presumption  of  intent  to  conref  to  the  centre  does  not 
attach  where  the  bonndarj  is  a  lane  running  through  the  land*  of  the  grantor, 
■ilh  DO  connection  with  lands  granted,  and  not  necoonary  to  the  use  thereof. 
Uottc.  Mott,68N.  Y.,247. 

Cairt  of  Stream. — The  qnstion  as  to  whether  a  title  passes  to  the  centre  of 
a  stream  not  navigable  h  one  of  intent,  to  tie  gathered  front  the  description,  situ- 
ilion  of  land,  etc.     Idem. 

(M>  IB  Ihe  Dttd. — The  rale  that  the  boundaries  of  land  conveyed  must  be 
determined  by  the  calls  in  the  deed,  when  definite  and  distinct,  applied.  Law- 
rence f.  Palmer,  71  N.Y.,  607. 

J)infuni  Fence. — The  fact  that  a  division  fence  lad  been  kept  up  for  more 
than  twenty  years  by  agreement,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  fix  it  as  the  boundary. 
Jones  J.  Smith,  64  N.  Y.,  180. 

Jfoninnenii. — Where  monuments  existing  at  the  time  of  a  conveyance  are  re- 
ferred to  therein,  and  have  since  disappeared,  parol  evidence  of  their  location 
is  compelenL    Bobinson  v.  Kime,  70  N.  Y.,  1 47. 

Sal  In^UAe. — The  rule  that  the  description  in  a  deed  must  yield  to  natural 
or  irtifidal  monuments,  called  for  by  the  grant,  is  not  indexible,  and  if  the  de- 
Kription  ihowa  the  courses  and  distances  are  right,  the;  will  prevail.  Higin- 
botham  >.  Stoddard,  72  N.  Y.,  94. 

Leadiho  Illinois  Cases — Other  States. — For  a  fbll  discossion  of  the 
proper  methods  of  runniog  interior  and  exterior  lines,  effect  of  monaments, 
origioal  comets,  with  a  view  of  the  efiect  of  the  meridian's  convergence  towards 
the  north,  and  the  tme  and  magnetic  poles,  see  Colvin  et  al.  v.  Fell  et  al.,  40 
IlL,  418. 

The  declarations  of  persons  who  have  since  died,  but  who  bad  peculiarly 
good  means  of  knowledge  on  the  subject,  made  when  they  had  no  interest  in 
niarepmenting  the  truth,  on  qneationg  of  landmarks  and  boundaries,  or  a«  tn 
ibe  place  of  a  goyemment  comer,  are  adEuisxible  as  evidence.  Noble  v.  Chris- 
man,  B8  111.,  186. 

HonaTneala  established  by  the  surveyor,  at  the  time  of  making  the  snrvey, 
will  always  prevail  over  written  descriptions  when  a  contradiction  exists.  Peo- 
ple e.Stahl,  101  III.,  346,  citing  80  lUi,  268;  93  III.,  118. 

If  there  be  two  descriptions  In  a  deed  of  the  land  conveyed,  and  they  do  not 

ceincide,  the  grantee  is  at  liberty  to  elect  that  which  is  most  fovorable  to  him. 

16 
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where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flowa,  extends  only  to  high-water  mark. 
In  England  the  crown,  and  in  this  country  the  people,  have  the 


t  also  Helm's  Leasee  «.  Homnl,  2  H.  1 

lo  a  coiife;asce  of  land  it  ie  not  necceMir  tbat  it  should  be  called  b;  taj 
particular  name,  but  it  will  be  enough  if  the  descriptioD  is  such  aa  lo  identify 
the  property.  Critical  accuracy  in  the  description  is  not  necteaary,  Boiren  r. 
Galtovray,  98  lit.,  41 ;  Villsge  of  Byron  e.  Blount,  07  111.,  62. 

Property  assessed  Tor  tazolion  must  be  described  bj  rererence  lo  gOTemment 
snrrejs,  or  by  metce  and  bounds.  If  designated  as  a  lot,  when  there  is  no  plil 
to  which  reference  is  had  to  delennine  from  what  tract  it  has  been  formed,  no 
judgment  can  be  rendered  against  it  for  taxes,  being  incapable  of  location. 
People  V.  Chicago  and  Alton  B.B.  Co.,  96  111..  369. 

A  description  of  Isnd  in  a  patent  of  the  United  Btatex  as  "  the  west  half  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  section  9,  in  township  15  north,  range  10  west,  in  the 
district  of  loads  offered  for  sale  at  SpringRpld,  Illinois,"  is  sufficiently  certain. 
MapM  K.  Scott,  94  111.,  379;  see  Comwell  v.  Cornvell,  91  III.,  414,  as  aiding  a 
defective  description  by  extrinsic  facts. 

CoorU  will  take  notice  of  the  meaning  of  iniliaii  used  in  the  description  of 
land  in  this  State,  in  conveyances,  levies  of  execution,  judicial  sales,  surreyn, 
assessments  for  taxes,  eta,  without  further  proof.  Kile  v.  Town  of  Vellowheaij, 
80  111.,  208. 

Although  title  to  real  estate  cannot  be  transferred  by  parol,  yet  it  is  well  es- 
tablished that  owners  of  adjoining  tracts  of  land  may,  by  parol  agreement,  set- 
tle a  line,  and  when  followed  by  posseesion  according  to  liie  land  agreed  opon, 
is  binding  and  conclusive.  Cntler  t>.  Callison,  72  111.,  113;  Kerr  t.  Uitt,  7a 
III.,  51 ;  Hubbai^  v.  Steams,  86  III.,  35 ;  82  111.,  498. 

The  location  is  not  always  determined  alone  by  ^e  description  in  the  deed, 
independent  of  eitrinsic  proof;  the  deed  describes  the  objecls  bounding  the 
premises,  but  parol  evidence  is  usually  resorted  lo  for  the  purpose  of  identifying 
the  objects  themselv^.     Williams  e.  Warren.  21  III.,  541. 

Where  fractional  pieces  of  land  are  patented,  bounded  in  pnrt  by  a  stream  or 
bayou,  and  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  boundaries,  the  original  plat  or  a  copy 
thereof  may  be  resorted  to;  the  lines  as  originally  run  will  control.  McCor- 
mick  V.  Hubs,  7S  ILL,  363.  On  questions  of  boundary  in  this  Stat«,  see  also  73 
III.,  453 ;  26  III.,  163 ;  24  III.,  367 ;  6  Gilm.,  64S ;  Hill's  111.  Digest,  vol.  i.,  357. 

Parties  will  not  be  bound  by  an  intervening  fence,  as  a  boundary  dividing 
their  lands,  where  they  claim  only  to  the  extent  uf  their  paper  title,  wbalerer 
diat  may  be,  and  the  fence  is  suflered  to  remain  simply  as  a  matter  of  conve- 
nience. West  p.  St.  Louis,  K.  C:  &  N.  B.R.  Co.,  59  Mo.,  510 ;  Jones  v.  Smith, 
»  Hun.  (N.  Y.),  351 ;  see  41  N.  Y..  435. 

Where  a  person  has  sold  land  up  to  a  certain  line,  pointing  it  out  as  the  true 
line,  and  inducing  another  to  buy  it,  he  is  estopped  to  deny  (hat  it  is  the  line 
between  his  own  and  the  adjoining  land.  41  N.  H.  B.,  380;  51  Me.,  575; 
Wilson  V.  Hudson,  8  Yer.  (Tean.),  39S ;  Boyd  v.  Graves,  4  Wheat,  513. 

Parol  agreement  respecting  a  boundary,  made  while  a  party  is  only  an  oc- 
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lUisolute  proprietary  interest  in  the  shores  of  these  waters,  thonfrh 
it  may,  by  grant  or  prescription,  become  private  property.*    The 

caput  without  title,  cannot  be  binding  npOD  him  after  he  acquires  the  fee. 
Oowell  V.  MaughB,  7  III.,  419 ;  9  Hamp^  T6. 

A  line  to  run  pamllel  with  aad  M  a  specified  dietance  trota  the  south  itde  of 
*  bnitdin;;,  should  be  measured  from  the  comer-board  of  tlmt  side,  and  not 
frcm  the  outer  edge  of  theeaTes.  Proprietors,  etc,  e.  Hotel  Co.,  SI  Me.,  413; 
lull  bj  the  came  conrt  it  is  held,  that  the  words  "  from  "  on  object,  or  "to"  an 
i^^ect,  Dsed  in  a  deed,  eicludea  the  terminua  referred  to.  Bonne;  v.  Morrill, 
52Ue,2S2. 

Leading  Ten*a»et  Qua. — The  conrti  will  resort  to  an?  indications,  how- 
CTct  slight,  to  Ax  thelocalitTof  land,  rather  than  allow  a  right  to  be  lost  bjr  nn- 
MttsiolT.  Williamson  v.  Buciisonoo,  2  Tcnn.,  278 ;  Houston  v.  Pillow,  1  Yer., 
488 ;  in  the  absence  of  other  means,  gtunUits  will  be  resorted  lo,  1  Tenn.,  297. 
An  Bctnal  snrvef  is  not  neceasar/ lo  the  ascertainment  of  Imnndary.  Ifso 
described  in  the  grant  that  it  can  be  identified,  this  is  sufficient.  Bamse;  v. 
Hooroe,  3  Sneed,  329. 

If  1*7  anxmeaDB  the  beginning  comer  be  satisfectorilj  shown,  the  same  shall 
prcrail,  thoogb  not  marked.    Bucker  v.  Vaughn,  Peck  (Tenn.),  272. 

If  a  line  be  actuallj  run  imd  marixd  bj  the  surveyor,  as  the  boundary,  it  will 
craitrol  a  call  for  natural  objects,  though  called  for  specially.  MaiHengill  v. 
Bojles,  4  Hump.,  205 ;  Martin  v.  Vance,  3  Head.,  849 ;  Smith  n.  Jones,  3  Sneed, 
S33iseeiiso,  Missengill  tr.  Boylea.when  again  before  theoourt,  II  Hump.,  112. 
The  markiag  (at  the  time  of  the  survey)  must  have  the  usual  designations  on 
the  trees,  or  other  distinct  and  reliable  indications,  showing  with  reasonable 
eertunty  to  the  inquirer  that  it  was  a  boundary  line.  Mayes  v.  Lafierty,  1 
He<Nl.,flO. 

A  call  for  a  tree  on  the  river-bank,  thence  down  the  river  to  another  tree  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  will  follow  the  meanders  of  the  river.  Massengill  v. 
Bajles,4Hamp.,  205;  2  Hawks  (N.  C),  2IS :  2Dev.,  416;  3  Dev.,  65. 

Where  a  call  was  894  poles  to  a  stake,  crossing  Duck  River,  though  the  dis- 
tance gave  out  one  mile  and  eight  poles  short  of  the  river,  it  was  held  Ihnt  the 
line  mnst  be  extended  to  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Singleton 
>.  Whiteside,  6  Yer..  IS ;  2  Hnmp.,  264. 

The  variation  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  may  be  ascertained  from  experi- 
ments with  contemporaneous  surveys  of  other  grants  or  tracts  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity, snd  the  same  variation  allowed  on  lines  thus  ascertained.  Houston  v.  Pil- 
low, 1  Yer.,  481. 

A  call  Ibr  a  navigable  stream  carries  the  boundary  to  low-water  mark.  Where 
the  stream  is  not  navigable,  to  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Martin  e.  Vance,  3 
Head.,  649;  2  Swan.,  9-13. 

Airol  evidence  is  not  competent   to  ^d  an  enti^,  vague  and  indefinite  on 
ita  &ce,  when  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  a  tpeeial  tnby.    Barnes  v.  Sellers,  2 
Sneed,  33. 
Acts  and  declarations  of  a  former  owner,  made  or  done  when  he  was  owner, 

a  chspters  ii,  and  iii.; 
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"seaahore"  is  that  ground  which  lies  between  the  ordinary  high- 
water  mark  and  the  low-witter  mark ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
Hpace  between  high  and  low-water  mark. 

especially  if  accompanied  wilb  poeseMion,  are  admiaaible  as  evidence  orbound- 
ary.  And  Ibis  is  so,  whether  he  be  alive  or  not,  and  whether  he  is  admissible 
as  a  witness  or  not.     Davis  «.  Jones,  3  Head.,  603. 

Evidence  of  admanmu  in  tjuestions  of  boundaiy  ihoiild  be  dear  and  nne- 
quivocal.  It  is  always  a  suspidoiis  kind  of  evidence.  Polk  v.  Bobertson,  1 
Teon.,  456;  Feck,  148.    Bee  Spears  v.  Walker,  1  Head.,  I6S. 

Proof  is  admissible  to  show  that  a  particular  line  and  tree  was  reptiUd  and 
knovn  as  the  line  of  a' grant,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  tree  not  called  far 
BS  a  corner,  instead  of  a  stake,  and  at  a  point  beyond  the  distance.  Holland  v. 
Oberton,  4  Yer.,  4B2. 

Where  a  spot  is  called  for,  as  the  place  where  a  party  croceed  Elk  Siver 
in  1781,  the  place  may  be  proved  by  declarations  of  persons  who  were  of  the 
party,  but  are  now  dead.     Beard  tr.  Talbot,  Cooke,  142. 

A  plat  and  certilicate  is  highly  persussire  evidence  of  the  locality  of  land, 
bnt  is  not  absolutely  ooncliisiye  in  a  case  where  there  is  clearproof  of  the  lines 
and  comeis  originally  surveyed  and  e«tabliahed ;  but  in  the  abeence  of  such 
proofit  would  be  controlling.  Tale  v.  Gray,  1  Swan.,  73;  Hickman  tr.  Bell,  6 
Hump.,  398;  Childress  v.  Holland,  3  Hay.,  274;  Mayes  «.  Lafferly,  1 
Swan.,  60. 

Lines  omitted  in  the  calls  of  the  grant  may  be  sapplied  by  the  plat  1  Cold. 
(Tenn.),  136. 

As  to  presnmption  from  acquiescence  and  estoppel,  see  Merriwelher  r.  Ian- 
man,  S  Sneed,  447 1  2  Sneed,  689 ;  3  Head,,  603. 

Although  regular  surveyors  are  appointed  by  aotbority  of  the  government 
as  the  proper  officers  to  make  surveys,  yet  a  survey  made  in  good  faith  by 
another  person,  will  be  good  and  valid.  Under  some  circumstances  a  survey, 
made  by  the  grantee  himself  or  other  person  in  interest,  is  good  and  available 
(O  establish  boundary,  if  made  with  reasonable  conformity  to  the  grauL 
Houston  B.  Pillow,  I  Yer.,  481, 

(Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Taylor  v.  Brown,  6  Cranch  U.  8.,  234,  held  the 
same,  and  that  a  deputy  or  assisting  surveyor  was  competent  to  make  a  plat 
and  survey  in  obtaining  (he  early  title  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  although  the 
law  in  lenM  applied  to  the  chief  surveyor.) 

The  object  of  a  resurvey  is  to  ai^certain  the  lines  as  originally  made.  Gil- 
christ t>.  McGee,  9  Yer.,  458.    See  1  Swan.,  138. 

The  Tennessee  Act  of  1806  allowed  persons  claiming  nnder -titles  derived 
from  North  Carolina  or  Tennessee  to  cause  the  same  to  be  processioned.  The 
surveyor  was  required  to  run  and  marksnch  lands  agreeably  to  former  lines  or 
nabiral  boundaries  described  in  the  applicant's  paper  title.  Or,  if  such  lines 
had  not  tieen  marked,  to  mark  new  lines,  agreeably  to  the  calls  of  such  title, 
etc.,  make  plat  and  certificatej  and  return  to  the  regi8t«rof  the  county.  In  case 
of  oonteet  after  notice,  the  sheriff  was  required  to  summon  a  jury,  whose  de- 
cision was  to  guide  the  surveyor. 

Many  questions  arose  under  this  legislation,  such  astheconeIiU(««neB*of  these 
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As  a  general,  oommOD-Iaw  rule,  all  the  shore  below  ordinary 
high-water  mark  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  * 
This  mle  applies  to  all  arms  of  the  sea. 

■DireTa,  the  congtituliooality  of  the  same,  the  modes  of  fottoming  the  ttahUe, 
clc^  aeqtietemee,  etc  The  qnestioiu  maj  be  found  in  Chouning  c.  Simmont,  5 
flump.,  299 ;  Singleton  v.  WbitcBides,  5  Yer^  18,  38,  uid  other  cases  collected 
io  Heiakeli'e  Digest,  319,  322. 

The  set  gave  rise  to  matij  nice  questions  of  land  Iaw,  but  has  donbtlcn  been 
pitdoctive  of  much  good  in  settling  doubttiil  boiAidnries.  Bee  a  late  case  on 
the  subject  of  reaurvevs,  estoppel,  etc.,  Caruthera  v.  Crocket,  7  Lea,  91. 

The  plat  annexed  io  the  grant  is  not  an  ewential  part  of  it,  but  if  received, 
nuBt  be  for  explanation,  and  not  to  destroy  it.     Polk  o.  Hltl,  2  Tenn.,  113. 

OaienU  or  diredon/  calls  yield  to  tpmal  or  loeative  calls.  Calls  for  wutm  and 
HilaMice  are  al  ways  special  and  locative;  but  not  as  determinatelf  so  as  calls  for 
•afwnf  or  artifidal  objects,  whose  locality  is  well  eatablixhed.  When  such  nat- 
ural or  artificial  objects  are  called  for  ai  special  and  locntive,  then  they  control 
c^  lor  course  and  distance.  But  where  natural  objects  are  called  for  as  gen- 
eral or  directory,  that  is,  as  intended  to  lead  to  the  neighborhood,  but  making 
DO  pretenuons  to  precise  accuracy,  then  they  are  themnelves  controlled  by 
calk  for  cout«e  and  distance,  these  being  alwaysspecial  and  locative.  Boberts 
f.  Cunningham.  M.  &  Y.,  67 ;  Wright  v.  Mrtry,  9  Yer.,  65. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  land  was  described  as  lying  on  the  »OHih  side  of 
Cumberland  River,  but  surveyed  according  to  course  and  distance,  it  was  found 
to  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  the  court  held  that  the  calls  for  coutse 
and  distance  controlled  the  general  or  directory  call  for  the  toalh  side  of  the 

Id  the  second  case,  the  land  was  to  lie  on  boA  sides  of  a  certain  creek ;  but 
Iheapecial  boundariea  called  for,  running  the  lines  according  to  course  and 
diHaiux,  placed  it  all  on  one  and  the  same  aide  of  the  creek ;  and  here,  again, 
the  calk  for  course  and  distance'  prevailed  over  the  calls  for  natural  objects. 
And  this,  in  both  cases,  for  the  same  reason,  namely,  tkat  Iht  tpeeiai  objtett  or 
nSi  eontlitKling  bomutaiy  mvtl  omtrol  the  more  gma-al  oiuJ  indefinite  detcription. 
Vhilesides  v. Singleton,  Meiga B,,  207 ;  Newson if. Pryor,7  Wheat.  U. S., 7.  The 
c*K  of  Newmn  r.  Pryor,  opinion  by  Ch.  J.  Marshall,  was  on  a  writ  of  error 
bom  the  District  of  West  Tennemee.  He  disciAses  the  rule  In  that  large  class 
of  cuea  where  the  surveyor  simply  made  a  beginning  comer  and  did  not 
•ctnally  run  the  land,  but  returns  a  plat  covering  the  land  intended  Io  be 

He  held  that  it  was  too  late  now  to  disturb  such  surveys,  and  adopted  the 
Tennesgee  rule,  aa  stated  from  the  cases  above. 

"Calls"  are  divided  into  two  general  classes:  the  calls  for  the  county  or  other 
diitrict  of  country, — a  valley,  fur  example, — in  which  the  land  lay;  and  the 

•  Martin  «.  Waddell,  18  Peters  U.  8.,  367 ;  Pollatd  v.  Hagan,  3  How.,  212 ; 
Btorer  v.  Fraeman,  6  Mass.  R.,  435 ;  3  Kent's  Com.,  614 ;  Smith  v.  Maryland, 
18  How.,  71 ;   Arnold  v.  Munday,  1  Halstead  (N.  J.),  1 ;   Angell  od  Tide- 
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"What  13  regarded  as  high-water  mark  is  the  line  of  the 
medium  high  tide  between  the  springs  and  the  neaps,  and  does 
not  extend  to  land  overflowed  only  at  spring  tides."  "  When 
the  Revolution  took  place  the  people  of  each  State  became  them- 
selves sovereign,  and  in  that  character  held  the  absolute  right  to 
all  their  navigable  waters,  and  the  soils  under  them,  for  their  own 
common  nse,  subject  only  to  the  rights  since  accorded  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  General  Government"* 

The  common-law  doctrine,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  shore  of 
the  sea,  is  recognized  in  the  American  States,t  which  is  the  spdce 
between  high  and  low-water  marAs-I 

W/joi  is  a  Navigable  River  t — The  oommoD-Iaw  criterion  of  a 
navigable  stream,  is  the  flow  and  reflow  of  the  tide.  The  mvil- 
law  criterion  is  the  capability  and  suitableness  of  the  stream  for 

calls  for  the  vUercourBes,  moDnUuna,  and  remarkabte  places  nearest  the  land, 
were  denominated  diraJors  calls,  becauee  tbej  pointed  out,  not  tbe  land  itself, 
but  the  neigbborhood  of  Ibe  land,  the  direcHan  in  whicb  it  was  to  be  sought. 

The  calls  for  the  watercourses,  lakes,  ponda,  and  remarkable  places  within 
the  land,  and  tbe  calls  for  iti  boundaries,  were  termed  locative  calls,  becMiee 
tbej  loeated  a  certain  apot,  or  designated  the  verj  land  intended  to  be  appro- 
priated.   See  King's  Tenn.  Digest,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1397. 

As  to  the  practice  and  conteata  between  parties  where  a  cavtai  \%  entered 
under  the  Act  of  1306,  see  the  cases  cited  in  King's  Digest,  title  Land  Law, 

Where  alluvial  accretions  are  made  fWim  the  bank  extending  into  the  river, 
the  title  vesta  in  the  riparian  proprietor.  Pose/  i.  Jamea,  7  Lea,  98,  citing 
Conntyof  St.  Clair  v.  Lovingslon,  23  Wall.  U.S.;  10  Peters,  662;  4  Monroe 
(Ky.),  82.    See,  also,  1  Lea,  70*. 

Where  a  grant  relied  on  calls  for  a  comer  and  line  of  another  tract,  thelocal- 
itj  may  be  showa  by  parol,  without  producing  the  grant  to  the  lines  of  which 
the  call  is  made.    Ilughlett  c.  Conner,  12  Heisk.,  S3. 

•  Authorities,  sup™. 

t  Storer  v.  Freem»n,  6  Mass.,  435  ;  Cutis  v.  Hussey,  15  Me.,  237 ;  City  of 
Galveston  c.  Menard,  23  Tez.,  349 ;  Wail's  Actions  and  E>efence8,  vol.  J.,  p.  710. 

I  It  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  that,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  special  provisions  for  the  survey  of  the  public  lands  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  the  call  in  the  survey  for  the  meanders  of  a  stream  doee 
not  carry  the  owner  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but  will  atop  at  the  same. 

Congress,  by  the  Act  of  20  May,  1785,  provides  for  the  sarvey  of  the  public 
lands  into  townships  of  six  square  miles,  by  lines  running  north  andMtith,and 
other  lines  crossing  tbe  same  at  right  angles.  And  that  the  object  of  calling 
for  the  meandere  of  the  stream  is  to  determine  the  jiuintily,  etc.  Balltoad  v. 
Schurmeir,  T  Wall.,  272. 
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parpoeea  nf  navjgadoa  ia  the  ordinary  state  of  the  water.  And 
by  the  civil  law  the  bed  of  such  a  river  is  in  the  public,  but  the 
Boil  itself  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  banks  on  each  side. 

But  this  is  not  the  test  of  the  navigability  of  our  American 
rivers.    The  tai  here  is  their  navigable  oapacHy. 

"  Those  are  public  navigable  rivers  in  law  which  are  navigable 
ID  fort."* 

But,  while  the  beds  of  these  navigable  streams  do  belong  to 
the  Slates,  they  may  grant  proprietary  interest  in  them  to  indi- 
viduals. The  statute  of  N&vf  York  authorizes  the  commissioners 
of  the  I^nd  OfBce  to  make  grants  of  land  nnder  water  in  all  the 
navigable  rivers  of  the  State,  and  in  the  bay  and  harbor  of  New 
York.  In  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  others  of  the  States,  by 
usage  and  the  law  of  that  State  the  proprietors  of  land  adjoining 
to  a  navigable  river  have  the  ezdnsive  right  to  the  soil  between 
high  and  low-water  marks  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  wharves 
ind  stores  thereon.f 

In  Tennessee  the  civil-law  criterion  is  adopted.]:  In  this  Slate 
it  is  held  that  a  river  may  be  navigable  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term  and  yet  uot  navigable  in  a  legal  or  common-law 
sense ;  and  such  is  a  river  or  stream  of  sufScient  depth  naturally 
for  valuable  floatage,  such  as  rafts,  Satboats,  aud  small  vessels  of 
%hter  draft  than  ordinary.  It  was  also  held  that,  if  a  river  or 
stream  be  navigable  ia  the  l^;al  sense,  the  soil  covered  by  the 
water,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  stream,  belongs  to  the  public.  If 
it  be  navigable  only  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  ownership  of  the 
bed  of  the  stream  is  in  the  riparian  proprietors,  and  the  public 
hive  an  easement  therein  for  the  purposes  of  transportation  and 
commercial  intercourse. 

But  if  the  stream  be  so  shallow  as  to  be  unfit  for  such  purposes 
of  tninsportatioo  and  commerce,  the  right  both  of  property  and 
nse  is  wholly  and  absolutely  in  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land. 

lUparian  Oumert. — The  difference  between  a  navigable  and 
Don-oavigable  stream  has  been  noticed;  also  the  common-law 
rale,  and  that  adopted  in  this  country,  being  more  like  the  rule 
of  the  civil  law.    The  riparian  owners  on  the  navigable  stream, 

*  DMiel  *.  Ball.  10  Wall.  U.  S.,  557 ;  Tyler  on  Boand&ries,  46. 

t  7  Conn.  E.,  186.  J  Stuart  e.  Clark,  2  Swan,  9. 
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or  below  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  hold  to  the  high-w&ter 
mark,  while  the  whole  bed  of  the  stream  belongs  to  the  pnblic 
But  at  oommoD  law  a  Tipariaa  proprietor,  bounded  by  a  etream 
above  the  ebb  and  flow,  or  by  a  stream  not  navigable,  owns  the 
lam)  to  the  centre  or  thread  of  the  stream,  and  the  public  have 
the  right  to  use  the  stream  for  the  purposes  of  navigation ;  but 
in  other  respecta  the  right  of  the  riparian  proprietor  to  the  sole 
use  b  perfect.  "  That  ia  to  say,  where  a  private  or  ttdeless  river 
separates  the  lands  of  two  riparian  owners,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two  estates  ia  presumed  prima  facie  to  coiocide 
with  the  medium  jUum  of  the  stream,  medium  JUum  aqiue."*  Bat 
neither  can,  by  constructing  docks  or  making  excavations  od  hia 
side,  abridge  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  opposite  owner.t 
Sio  utere  tuo  ui  alienum  non  Icedae. 

"So,  if  the  course  of  the  stream  should  be  diverted  perma- 
nently, the  proprietors  on  either  side  of  the  old  channel  would 
have  a  right  to  use  the  soil  of  the  alveua,  each  of  them,  up  to  what 
vaa  the  medium  filum  aipuB,  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  enti- 
tled to  the  adjoining  land.^  It  has  been  held  that,  if  the  course 
of  a  river  not  navigable  changes  and  cuts  off  a  point  of  land  on 
one  side,  making  an  island,  euch  island  still  belongs  to  the  original 
owner.  In  such  case,  if  the  old  bed  of  the  river  fills  up  and  new 
land  is  formed,  such  newly-formed  land  belongs  to  the  opposite 
riparian  proprietors  re8i>ectively  to  the  thread  of  the  old  river. "§ 

Judge  Kent  says :  *'  Grants  of  land  bounded  on  rivers,  or  upon 
the  margins  of  the  same,  or  along  the  same,  above  tide-water, 
carry  the  exclusive  right  and  title  of  the  grantee  to  the  centre  of 
the  stream,  unless  the  terms  of  the  grant  clearly  denote  the  inten- 
tion to  stop  at  the  edge  or  margin  of  the  river;  and  the  public, 
in  cases  where  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats  and  rafts,  have  au 
easement  therein,  or  right  of  passage,  subject  to  the^iM  pwftft'cwm, 
as  a  public  highway."||  This  is  the  holding  in  most  of  the  States ; 
it  is  the  common-law  doctrine.^ 

»  Wright  T.  Hovard,  1  Simmons  &  Stuart  B.,  203;  T;ler  oa  Boundarj,  49. 
t  Walker  ..  Shepardson,  4  Wis.,  486. 
I  Tyler  on  Boundarj,  49,-'caBes  cited. 

^  Trusreee,  elc  v.  Dickinson,  9  Cush.  (Mass.),  544.  ||  3  KeDt  Com.,  515. 

1[  See  Morgan  t.  Reading,  3  Smedea  &  Hash.   (Miss.),  366,  in  wliich  it  is 

held  that  the  title  of  the  riparian  proprielon  on  the  Uiasieaippi  Biver  ez- 
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In  a  very  recent  case  i'd  NewTork  the  general  rule  is  affirmed 
in  the  folIowiDg  pointed  language:  "When  lands  are  granted 
bounded  upon  a  highway  or  stream  not  navigable,  unless  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  or  by  necessary  implication,  the  highway  or 
the  bed  of  the  stream  are  excluded,  a  title  will  pass  to  the  centre 
of  the  highway  or  stream.  The  reason  ie  obvious.  Ordinarily, 
in  a  conveyance  of  tliat  kind,  there  is  no  purpose  to  be  served  in 
the  retention  by  the  grantor  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  conveyed,  and  between  it  and  the  lands  of 
other  proprietors,  or  in  the  bed  of  a  stream,  and  the  intent  to 
grant  them  will,  therefore,  be  presumed  by  a  conveyance  of  the 
adjacent  lands  bounded  '  by '  or  '  upon,'  or  '  along '  such  highway 
or  Btream,  or  other  equivalent  phrases.  But,  they  say,  it  being 
a  que^ioD  of  intent,  the  intent  to  exclude  the  highway  or  bed  oi 
the  river  will  not  be  presumed,  but  must  appear  from  the  terms 
of  the  deed,  as  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  surrounding  cir- 
Cttinetances."*  t 

The  term  "  navigable"  is  used  as  a  technical  term  when  ap^ 
plied  to  rivers,  and  that  fre&h-wat«r  rivers  above  the  flow  of  the 
tide  are  not  navigable  within  the  meaning  of  the  common  law. 

"The  individual  who  owns  the  land  on  both  sides  of  the  fresh- 
water river  owns  the  bed  of  the  river ;  but  if  bounded  on  one  side 
of  the  river  he  owns  to  the  centre,"  says  Mr.  Tyler.  "  This  is 
certainly  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  individuals  as  between  each 
rther,  and  the  highest  courts  of  several  of  the  States  have  held 
that  the  same  doctrine  applies  in  all  cases  where  the  State  is  a 
party,  except  in  those  instances  where  the  State,  in  granting  lands 
on  navigable  fresh-water  rivers,  or  even  those  not  navigable,  may 

leoda  to  Ihe  middle  of  the  Btream  (or  that  portioD  above  tide-water).  See  also 
The  C»nal  Appraisers  V.  The  People,  17  Wend.  (N.Y.),  571;  26  Wend.,  404. 
Thii  is  the  doctrine  u  to  individuals,  but  where  the  Stat«  is  a  partj  there  are 
■nuij  deciBions  to  the  oontrar;.  See  2BiiiQe7(Penna.),475;  14Sei^.  &R.,  71; 
42  PenoB.,  219 ;  2  Porter  (Ala.),  436 ;  17  Ala.,  780. 

*  Uotl  et  al.  f.Mott  et  al.,  S8  N.Y.,  246,  and  authoritiea  cited.  See  the 
iathoritiee  collected  on  questions  of  bmoidary  bj  Mr.  Wait,  on  Acliong  and 
DefenceB,  vol.  i^  chap.  29,  pp.  707-721.  See  a  large  collection  of  the  authori- 
nea  on  the  qnestion  of  boundaiy,  aa  applied  to  Btreams  of  all  kinds  and  high- 
»«J^bJ  Thompson,  in  hU  trealiBe  on  HighwajB  (1881),  pp.  1-69  {reviBion  by 
Hilli);  also  the  following  IHinoU  cases:  47  111.,  384;  53  III.,  606;  53  111.,  19; 
78  ni.,  S63 ;  Phillips  v.  People,  55  111.,  429 ;  52  III.,  373 ;  Middleton  tr.  Pricli> 
ud,  3  Scam.,  610  (Illinois  Digeel,  vol.  i.). 
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have  stiidioiisly  avoided  grsDting  the  river  itself  or  tke  bed  of  the 
river,  anticipating  that  the  same  might  be  wanted  for  public 
parpoees. 

"  The  States,  however,  are  by  no  means  ananimouB  in  respect 
to  the  rule,"*  Thus  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  held  that  the  com- 
moD-law  rule  that  fresh-water  rivers  belong  to  the  riparian  owners 
does  not  apply  to  the  Susquehanna  and  other  large  rivers  of  that 
State.  Such  rivers  belong  to  the  State,  and  no  exclusive  rights 
of  fishing  have  been  granted  by  the  State  to  the  owners  along 
the  banks,  the  riparian  right  only  extending  to  low-water  mark-f 
They  hold  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  many  other  States,  thecommon- 
law  qiiality  of  whether  the  water  was  salt  or  fresh  bad  no  appli- 
cability to  the  great  American  rivers;  but  the  true  test  was 
whether  the  river  was  w  not  navigable  in  factj  In  North  Car- 
olina the  space  between  the  high  and  low-water  marks  is  not 
subject  to  entry  by  the  laws  of  the  State,  but  the  legislature  may 
grant  certaJD^ghta  and  privileges  to  the  same.§ 

Tke  Difference  bdween  Miparian  Oumera  and  the  Oraniee  of 
the  Bed  of  the  Stream. — In  certain  streams  not  navigable  in  the 
technical  sense  nor  navigable  in  fact,  the  States  issue  a  grant  for 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  in  which  case  the  grantee  has  the  absolute 
'  title,  and  if  the  State  should  attempt  to  open  the  same  for  some 
public  and  practical  purpose,  as  to  allow  fish  to  pass  up,  the 
owner  is  entitled  to  compensation,  as  in  other  cases  of  the  con- 
demnation of  private  property  for  public  uee.|| 

But  the  riparian  owners  as  between  themselves  own  to  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  but  the  public  has  an  easement  io  all  cases 
where  the  stream  can  be  used  for  floating  even  rafls  and  smal] 
boats.  So  if  the  pa^y  has  permission  to  build  a  toll-bridge  the  leg- 

•  Tyler  on  Boundar?,  58. 

t  Carson  v.  Blozee,  2  Binnej,  476 ;  14  Serg.  ft  B.,  71,  mptv. 

X  Flanagan  f.  PhiloJelphia,  42  Penn.,  S19;  Monongabela  Bridge  Com  pan  j 
t'.Eirk,46Penn.,  ]12i  Bird  o.  Smith,  S  WatU,434.  See  in  accord,  Bollnck  v. 
Wilson,  2  Port.  (Ala.),  436 ;  Ehodea  v.  Otis,  33  Al*.,  578;  Collina  o,  B«nbury,  3 
Ire.  (N.  C.),277;  Wilson  v.  Forbw,  2  Dev..30;  3Ib.,5Bi  Elder  e.  Burn's,  13 
Hump.  (Tenn.),  358.  Oonira  in  South  Carolina,  Witt  v.  Jefcoal,  10  Rich.  Law, 
383;  Pagan  b.  Armisted.,  II  Iredell,  433. 

i  Ward  V.  Willis,  6  Jones,  1S3. 

n  State  c.  Glenn,  7  Jones,  321 ;  Cornelius  v.  Olenn,  7  Jonea,  512;  Smith  e. 
Ingram,  7  Ire.,  176.  In  accord.  People  v.  Plati,  17  John.  B.  (N.  Y.},  195; 
Hooker  v.  Cnmmings,  20  John.,  90. 
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islatore  perhaps  could  not  allow  thb  bo  as  to  materially  obstruct 
navigation.* 

When  a  grant  calls  for  a  "  corner  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
then  its  meanders  to  another  comer,"  etc.,  it  is  bj  implication  of 
law  that  the  grant  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and 
this  ownership  is  conferred  for  a  certain  purpose;  at  the  same 
time  certain  rights  hy  implication  reside  in  the  State.  But  if  he 
has  a  grant  for  the  bed  of  the  stream  he  holds  a  higher  position 
than  that  of  riparian  proprietor.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  case 
of  State  V.  Glenn,  tapra. 

But  a  navigable  stream  in  the  technical  sense,  nor  those  large 
American  rivers  or  sounds — fresh-water — which  are  iu  fact  naviga- 
ble, are  not  the  subject  of  private  entry  and  grant.t  And  no 
exclusive  individual  right  to  fish  exists  as  to  such  streams.^  On 
this  4)ueation  the  High  Conrt  of  Errors  and  Appeals  of  Mississippi 
haeexpresscd  this  doctrtnein  a  practical,  reasonable  way.  They  said 
"that  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  the  lands  bounded  by  such  streams 
are  subordinate  to  the  right  and  power  of  the  State  to  use  and 
appropriate  them  to  the  public  good  iu  promotion  of  navigation, 
and  that  such  rivers,  whether  tide-waters  or  not,  are,  as  to  the 
jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  State,  to  be  considered  as  navigable 
rivets ;  .  .  .  that  whilst  the  right  of  property  exists  in  the  indi- 
vidual in  relation  to  the  streams  of  water  exclusively  his  own,  such 
IS  springs  or  small  watercourses  in  tlie  interior  of"  his  lands,  and 
bounded  by  them  onboth  sides,  and  while  it  may  exist  in  reference 
to  public  rivers  as  against  the  interference  of  private  individuals,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  to  prevail  as  to  public  rivers  against  the  para- 
mount jurisdiction  of  the  State."§ 

*  Davis  V.  Jerkiiu,  fi  Jones,  290. 

See  the  able  aud  eibauslive  npinion  of  Judge  Battle  on  this  entire  doctrine 
in  tile  case  of  State  v.  Glenn,  tupra. 

"Owners  on  navigable  riT-en  have  certain  riparian  rights  whether  the;  go 
to  the  middle  of  the  stream  or  not.  Among  them  are  free  accesii  to  the  navi- 
gable put  of  Ibe  stream  and  the  right  to  make  a  landing  or  pier  for  his  own 
DM  or  for  the  public,  and  this  is  propertj  which  cannot  be  taken  except  upon 
compensation."     Tate  v.  Milwaukee,  10  Wall.  U.  S.,  497. 

t  Tatum  V.  Sawder,  2  Hawks,  26S. 

i  Fagaan.Amiieted,  11  Ire.  N.  C,  433,  and  authorities  cited. 

1  Commisaionere  of  Homochitto  Biver  i.  'Withers,  29  Miss.  R.,21.  See  the 
doctrine  discn.'iBed  by  the  conrta  of  Iowa  in  McMantis  e.  Carmichael,  3  Clark, 
1;  Haighl  v.  Keokuk,  4  Iowa,  199.  See  a^ithorities  collected  br  T^ler  on 
Boandarj,  cb.  4, 
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As  to  Lakea  and  Ponds, — The  doctrine  of  the  English  com- 
moD  law  can  have  no  reference  to  our  large  fresh-water  lakes  or 
inland  seas.  As  to  these  there  is  neither  flow  of  the  tide  nor 
thread  of  the  stream.  And  as  to  these  the  law  has  as^gned  the 
shores  down  to  low-water  mark  to  the  riparian  owners,  while  the 
beds  of  the  lakes  and  the  islands  therein  belong  to  the  public* 

The  riparian  owner  on  the  great  lakes,  as  well  aa  on  tide- 
water, has  a  right  to  build  ont  snch  convenient  wharves  as  do  not 
obstruct  the  public  right  to  navigation.! 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  the  law  of  boundary  as  applied 
to  the  sea  and  navigable  streams  below  tide-water,  is  that  higk- 
water  mark  is  the  boundary,  while  lands  bounded  upon  the  great 
lakes  (as  held  in  some  States  as  lai^  navigable  rivers)  of  our 
conntry  extend  to  the  lou-water  mark.  This  space  between  the 
high-water  and  low-water  marks  was  considered  the  shore  of  the 
sea  and  belonged  exclusively  to  the  public.]: 

In  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  New  York,  which  includes 
Manhattan  and  many  other  small  islands,  the  beginning  is  on 

the creek  "at  low-water  mark,"  "  running  along  said  creek 

at  low-water  mark,"  etc.  As  to  the  various  decisions  of  the  State 
of  New  Tork  in  reference  to  the  boundary  of  the  city  land  noder 
water,  see  Gerard  on  Water  Kight8,g  etc 

JTie  Late  of  Boundary  in  respe<d  to  Islands. — "  According  to 
the  rule  everywhere  adopted  in  this  country  and  in  England,  if 
an  island  arises  iu  the  sea  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  or  public, 
though  by  the  civil  law  it  belongs  to  the  discoverer  or  first  occu- 
pant. If  an  island  be  formed  in  a  navigable  stream,  the  same 
rule  of  the  common  htw  gives  it  to  tlie  public,  while  the  civil  law 
gives  it  to  the  owners  of  the  land  on  each  side.  Should  the 
island,  however,  arise  in  an  unnavigable  river,  both  the  civil  and 
common  law  agree  in  assigning  it  to  the  adjoining  proprietors." 

In  the  case  of  Watson  tt.  Peters,  26  Mich.,  Judge  Cooley  in 

*  Canal Commiraionen  v  People,&  Wend. (N.  Y.),  423, 447 ; 8tat« «. Oilman- 
ton,  9  N.  H.  E.,  461 ;  Fletcher  v.  Phelp*,  28  VL,  257 ;  Dillingham  v.  Smith,  30 
He.,  370;  Seaman  v.  Smith,  24  111.,  521. 

f  Dulton  B.  Strong,  1  Black's  B.,  23.  See  Champlain  A  St.  LawreDoe  E.  B. 
Co.  V.  Valentine,  19  Borb.  (N.Y.),  484. 

t  Vattel'a  Laws  of  Nations,  book  i.,  ch.  22,  i  275. 

!  Those  having  occasion  lo  do  so  ma?  cooeult  with  profit  the  work  of  J.  W. 
Gerald,  Jr.,  on  City  Water  Sights,  Streets,  and  Beal  Estate  under  Water. 
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deliTeriiig  the  opioion  said,  as  to  whether,  in  the  case  of  an  island 
of  a  navigable  stream,  the  riparian  rights  will  extend  beyond 
the  centre  of  that  portion  of  the  Btreaoi  between  the  island  and 
the  land  conveyed,  qucere  f 

"  If  the  medium  filum  of  the  etrentn  bisects  the  island  eqnally, 
eacb  proprietor  will  take  an  equal  share ;  but  if  unequally,  then 
the  larger  share  wilt  belong  to  him  to  whose  land  it  is  nearest. 
Bat  should  the  island  arise,  not  in  the  middle  but  entirely  on  one 
side  of  the  stream,  then  the  whole  of  the  island  will  belong  to 
the  owner  of  the  land  on  that  side."* 

Tka  Righig  at  to  AUuvion. — "Altuvio  is  the  natural  increase  of 
land  by  deposit  on  a  river  or  sea  sfaore."t  "  Lands  formed  by 
gllavion,  that  is,  by  gradual  and  imperceptible  deposit  on  the 
ehore  of  the  sea,  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  not  to  the 
king  jure  coroncB."% 

A  man's  land  is  said  to  be  added  to  by  alluvion  where  the  ac- 
cretion is  made  so  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  that  no  one  can 
perceive  the  moment  when  the  addition  was  made.  The  increase 
and  deposit  being  gradual  and  imperceptihle,  the  proprietor  of 
the  adjacent  land  is  entitled  to  the  increase  and  to  the  boundary 
dins  enlarged.§ 

"By  alluvion,  as  need  in  law,  is  meant  such  slow,  gradual, 
and  insensible  accretion  that  it  cannot  be  shown  at  what  time 
it  occurred."  The  common  law  and  the  civil  are  the  same. 
Bays  the  civil  htw:  "That  ground  which  a  river  has  added  to 
your  estate  by  alluvion  becomes  your  own  by  the  law  of  nations; 
and  that  is  said  to  be  alluvion  which  is  added  so  gradually  that 

*  Tjtei  OD  Boundaries,  ch.  6 ;  see  Ingrahani  v.  WHkineon,  4  Pick.  (Mass.), 
leS;  17  Pick.,  41 ;  Adanu  v.  Reese,  2  Conn., 4S1 ;  McCullongh  v. Wall,  4 Rich. 
(8.  C),  88 ;  Crocker  tr.  Bragg,  10  Wend.  (N.  Y.),  2tM);  Handy's  Lessee  t.  An- 
Ihonr,  6  WheM.  (U.  a),  374 ;  Ho««rd  v.  Ingerwill,  18  How.  (U.  8.  B.),  381  j 
JukiOD  I.  Halstead,  5  Cov.,  216. 

t  Stinwon's  Law  QloMary,  19.  X  Cole  on  Ejectment,  613. 

]  Hatwy  D.  HcConnick,  18  N.  Y.  R.,  147  ;  PaUeraon  v.  Gelston,  23  Md., 
432;  Morgan  v.  Bcott,  26  Penn.,  51 ;  Krant  i.  Crawford,  18  Iowa,  649 ;  Oerrisb 
t.  ciougb,  48  N.  H.,  9 ;  St.  Louis  Public  SchooU  «.  Rialey,  40  Mo.,  356 ;  Bar- 
rett t.  Kew  Orleaos,  13  La.  An.,  105;  Jones  v.  Goulanl,  24  How.  [D.  S.],  41. 
Ai  to  the  formation  of  alluvion  genemllT,  see  National  Cyclopiediii,  vol.  i.,  til. 
"AllaTium; "  Me  Sanaet  v.  Shepheid,  4  Wall.  (U.  S.),  502. 
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no  one  can  judge  how  macli  is  added  in  each  moment  of  time."* 
If  the  additional  soil  was  made  suddenly,  and  not  by  impercep- 
tible degrees,  it  ia  not  alluvion,  and  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
bed  of  the  atream,  or  the  aoii  under  the  water  where  it  originally 
flowed.     See  authoHtiee,  supra. 

"  If  a  private  stream,  which  ia  the  boundary  between  the  lands 
of  two  proprietors,  gradually  and  imperceptibly  changee  its 
course,  the  proprietor  whose  ground  is  encroached  upon  can  claim 
nothing  from  his  opposite  neighbor,  but  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween them  will  shift  with  the  gradual  change  of  the  river.  If, 
however,  the  course  of  the  river  is  diverted  by  some  sudden  catas- 
trophe, no  change  of  property  will  take  place."  Authorities, 
BUpra. 

Bdietion. — "Reliction  is  the  receding  of  the  sea,  whereby  the 
land  is  left  dry."t 

If  the  water  in  a  navigable  lake  recede  gradnaUy  and  insm- 
mbly,  the  land  gained  belongs  to  the  adjacent  riparian  owners. 
But  if  the  rdictkm  be  sadden,  the  increase  belongs  to  the  State. 
Thia  ia  the  view  taken  by  Judge  Hall,  at  an  eariy  day,  in  the 
North  Carolina  case  of  Murry  v.  Sermon.J: 

This  doctrine  of  (dluvion  and  reliction  is  stated  in  the  most 
clear  and  impressive  style  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries.! 

The  Phraae  "Bank  of  a  River,"  or  "Sank  of  a  Stream," — 
"  A  bank  ia  the  continuous  mai^in  where  vegetation  ceases." 
So  say  some  of  the  courtB.|| 

Boundary  on  Roade  and  Stredg —  WaUt,  de. — ^The  authorities, 
both  in  England  and  America,  uniformly  agree  to  the  legal  propo- 
sition that  "a  person  holding  lands  bounded  upon  the  highway  ia 
held  prima  fade  to  own  to  the  centre  of  the  road."  Thia  pre- 
sumption is  based  on  grounds  of  public  convenience,  and  to  pre- 
vent disputes  as  to  the  precise  boundaries  of  property  ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  when  the  road  was  originally  formed  the  proprie- 
tors on  eitlier  side  contributed  a  portion  of  this  land  for  the  pur- 
poee.l 

•  Ang.,  Waiereouree*,  \  63.  f  Stimson'B  Law  Glowary,  p.  268. 

1  Slurry  o.  Sefmon,  I  Hawks.,  66. 

I  2  Black.  Conj.,  212 ;  see  Schullees  aa  Aqaatic  Righu,  13S. 

II  UcCullough  D.  Wainwright,  14  Peno.  B.,  171 ;  T^ler  on  Bonndirio,  ch  T. 
If  Scoones  e.  Morrell,  1  Beavan'a  R.,  251.    As  to  Americ»a  aulhorilj,  ron- 

uilt  Tyler  on   Boandariv,  ch.  9;   People  v.  Law,  34  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  4M; 
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Of  course,  this  ownership  to  the  centre  of  the  road,  tisque  ad 
medhan  Jilum  vue,  is  a  qualified  right,  and  subject  to  the  public 
□se.  Should  the  public  abaudou  the  same,  then  the  rights  of  ad- 
jaoeut  proprietors  can  be  reasserted. 

It  was  said,  in  some  of  the  earlier  New  York  cases,  that  a  deed 
cdling  for  a  street  in  the  citf  of  New  York,  did  not  carry  the 
ownership  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  for  the  reason  that  the  l^al 
title  to  the  soil  was  vested  in  the  corporation.* 

But  subeequentlj  it  has  been  held,  in  that  State  that  the  doc- 
trine applies  to  the  streets  in  the  city  of  New  York  as  well  as  to 
the  coantrr  villages-f  This  is  the  relative  right  of  grantor  and 
grantee. 

This  presomption  in  favor  of  adjacent  proprietors  is  not  a 
prmimptio  juris  et  de  jure  (that  is,  not  an  irrebuttable  or  concla- 
fflve  presnmption),  but  yields  to  evidence  showing  a  different  in- 
teot  and  different  contract.  Thus,  in  a  case  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  C.  J.  Coleridge  said:  "If  lands  granted  were  described 
ts  bounded  by  a  house,  no  one  would  suppose  the  house  was  in- 
cluded in  the  gntnt;  bat  if  lands  granted  were  described  by  a 
highway,  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  suppose  the  grautor  bad 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  the  soil  ad  medium  filum,  \a  the 
greater  majority  of  cases  wholly  anprofitable."X 

Id  Massachusetts,  Gray,  J:,  said :  "  In  some  opinions  of  this 
court  it  has,  indeed,  been  implied  or  asserted  that  a  boundary 
apon  a  road  or  street  passed  no  title  in  the  land  under  it.  But 
ID  the  more  recent  decisions  the  general  rule  has  been  repeatedly 
declared,  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  settled  law  of  this 
commonwealth,  overruling  whatever  is  irreconcilable  in  the 
earlier  cases,  that  a  deed  bounding  land  generally  by  a  highway, 
with  no  restrictions  or  controlling  words,  conveys  the  grantor's 

Sheraun  b.  McKeon,  38  N.  Y.,  266 ;  23  N.  Y.,  61 ;  Peck  tp.  Smith,  I  Conn.,  103 ; 
18  Me.,  78:  14  Mass.  R^14B;  11  Gray  (Mam.),  233  (note);  Banks r.  Ogden, 
2  Wall.  (U.  S.),  57,  58 ;  3  Kent  Com.,  433. 

*  Dunham  v.  WillUnu,  37  N.  Y.,  251 ;  Luce  v.  Carkj,  24  W«nd.,  451. 

t  Knell  v.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  23  N.  Y.,  61. 

X  Lonl  V.  The  CommiasioDenroi  the  Citj  of  Sidney,  12  Moore's  P.  C,  473. 

"Notwithstanding  the  general  rule,  if  it  appear  that  the  soil  of  the  road 
wu  not  owned  by  the  grantor,  the  terms  of  a  deed  bounding  upon  a  highway 
ircsalisfiedby  a  title  extending  only  to  the  roadside."  Dunham  «.  Williams, 
37N.Y.,251. 
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title  ID  the  laod  to  the  middle  of  the  highway."*  These  aothor- 
itiee  hold  that  the  same  rules  of  law  apply  to  a  private  way.f 

"  If  one  incloses  hia  land  up  to  a  highway,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
public  of  their  right  of  travelling  on  the  adjoioiog  stripe  of  waste 
land,  where  the  road  itself  is  not  fit  for  ose,  n^lects  to  keep  the 
road  in  repair,  passengers  may  make  gaps  id  the  hedges  and  tres- 
pass on  his  property,  so  long  as  tbey  do  not  ride  farther  into  it 
thao  ia  needful  for  avoiding  a  bad  way."|  It  has  been  held  ia 
Kew  York  that  a  person  travelling  on  a  highway  which  has  be- 
come founderous and  impassable,  has  the  right  to  remove  enough 
of  the  fencea  in  the  adjoining  close  to  enable  him  to  pass  around 
the  obstructions,  doing  no  unnecessary  injury,  but  that  he  becomes 
a  trespasser  if  he  tears  away  other  fences  and  tramples  down  the 
herbage  in  other  parts  of  the  close.§ 

SoundoHea  byDtieh  or  WaU. — Independent  of  statutory  re- 
lations, where  two  proprietors  are  separated  by  a  ditch  or  a  wall, 
and  the  owner  of  one  side  conveys  his  land  boanding  the  grantee 
on  the  ditch  or  wall,  the  grant  is  presumed,  until  the  contrary  is 
shown,  to  extend  to  the  centre  of  the  ditch  or  wall,  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  land  conveyed  bounded  on  an  unnavigable  river 
or  highway.ll  If  a  vail  be  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  adja- 
cent landowners,  insures  the  property  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stands  where  the  quantity  of  land  contributed  by  each  party  is 
known.  There  is  in  this  case  no  transfer  of  property ;  the  par- 
ties are  severally  owners  of  their  respective  lands  as  before. 
Each,  fbr  any  injury  to  the  portion  of  the  wall  standing  on  his 
own  soil,  has  the  ordinary  remedy.^ 

•  Ne«ha1l  v.  Ireson,  6  Cosh.,  598 ;  Phillips  t.  Bowers,  7  Onj,  24-26. 

t  Fisber  r.  Smith,  0  Ora;  (Mass.),  141 ;  Tj\et  on  BoDDdaries  and  Fences, 
113. 

X  Duncombe's  Cbbc,  1  Rolle  Abr.,  300. 

i  WilliamB  «.  SalTord,  7  Barb.,  309.  As  for  the  reaton  of  this  law,  see  what 
is  said  b;  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot,  us  quoted  bj  Mr.  Tjler,  in  his  work  on 
Boundaiiett,  p.  115. 

II  Tjler,  Bouadaries,  117,  citing  Warner  v.  Soathworth,  6  Coan.,  471 ;  8 
Bam.  &  Crees.  B.,  257. 

f  Walts  V.  Havhins,  5  Taunton  R.,  20.  See  Cit/  of  Boston  v.  Richwdsoa,  13 
Allen  (Mass.),  as  to  boundar^r  walls. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

BTATDTE  OP  LIMITATIOKS — LAPPAGE — COLOB  OF  TirLB, 

Is  ejectment  the  qnestion  of  the  possession  of  land  constitutes 
an  important  feature.  It  is  not  conRned  to  either  plaintiff  or 
defeDdant,  but  most  usually  the  defence  is  made  by  the  defendant, 
who  has  the  right  to  defeat  the  plaintiff  by  showing  title  in  him- 
self or  oatstanding  in  another;  and  as  the  effect  of  the  possession 
for  the  time  limited  is  to  give  the  possessor  the  title,  this  is  itself 
sufficient  to  repel  the  plaintiff.  Very  often  the  plaintiff  reliea 
apoD  a  title  obtained  by  possession. 

"  By  the  term  '  limitation,'  as  here  nsed,  is  meant  the  time 
which  is  prescribed  by  the  authority  of  law,  during  which  a  title 
may  be  acquired  to  property  by  virtue  of  a  simple  adverse  poe- 
eesaioD  and  enjoyment;  or  the  time  at  the  end  of  which  no  action 
atkw,  or  suit  in  equity,  can  be  maintained."* 

The  term  "  prescription  "  haa  very  much  the  same  meaning  aa 
"limitation,"  but  in  England  the  former  applies  more  especially 
to  inoorporeal  hereditaments,  such  as  the  rights  of  ways,  water- 
conriies,  lights,  etc.  It  is  true  that  Blackstone  seems  to  clai«  cor- 
poreal hereditaments  as  being  subject  to  the  right  by  prescription, 
■nd  as  one  of  the  methods  of  acquiring  it;  as,  when  a  man  can 
■liiow  Qo  other  title  to  the  land  he  claims  than  that  he,  and  those 
uader  whom  he  claims,  have  immemorially  used  to  enjoy  it. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  reasons  and  propriety  of 
limitations,  except  to  say  that  public  •policy  and  private  interest 
dictate  that  the  dominion  of  things  must  not  for  a  long  time 
remain  uncertain,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society  by  giving  rise 
to  vexatious  litigations ;  and  that*the  indolent  and  dilatory  man 
Bbould  be  punished  with  the  results  of  a  failure  to  make  claim  of 
title  in  a  reasonable  time,  which  reasonable  period  has  been  fixed 
in  the  shape  of  legislative  acts  of  limitation.  And  in  regard  to 
nal  property,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  Lewis 
«■  MaT8hall,t  say :  "  Nothing  so  much  retards  the  growth   or 

*  Angell  on  Limibtioni',  p.  1,  nolee  1,  2,  3. 

t  Lcwii  V.  MftnbsU,  6  Peters,  570 ;  HavkiiiB  t>.  Bame/s  Lewee,  lb.,  457. 

For  « foil  Mtd  high);  tDtemting  discunion  of  th«  general  doctiines  of  limita- 
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prosperity  of  a  country  as  insecurity  of  titles  to  real  estate;  and 
labor  is  paralyzed  when  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits  is  uncertain. 
The  great  public  interest  is,  therefore,  properly  respected,  and 
essentially  protected  by  a  strict  observance  of  the  long-established 
masim,  vigUantibua  non  dormientibus  iiweiinV  lex." 

The  most  important  acts  of  the  Englioh  Parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  the  limitations  of  actions  was  had  in  the  year  1540,  which 
was  that  of  32  Hen.  YIII.,  ch.  2,  and  this  was  followed  in  1623  by 
the  more  matured  statute  of  21  James  I.,  ch.  16,  entitled, "  An  Act 
for  Limitations  of  Actions  and  for  Avoiding  of  Suits  at  Law." 
And  of  this  statute  Mr.  Angell  says ;  "  The  last  statute  was  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  original  American  States  when  they  were 
colonies,  and,  whenever  it  has  been  since  superaeded  by  other  acts 
of  limitation  which  do  not  essentially  vary  from  it  in  respect  to 
land,  they  are  to  be  construed  as  that  statute  and  all  other  acts 
of  limitation  founded  on  it  have  been  construed."* 

This  same  author  further  saya  :  "  But  the  period  arrived  when 
the  statute  of  James,  in  so  far  as  regards  real  property  and  the 
actions  for  the  recovery  of  it,  gave  way  to  views  of  a  more  lil>- 
eral  and  enlightened  age.  The  w61l-known  energetic  and  per- 
severing eflfbrts  of  Lord  Brougham  to  reform  the  anomalies 
and  abuses  of  the  English  law  led  to  a  commission,  directed  to 
live  commissioners,  in  the  year  1828,  with  instructions  '  to  .make 
diligent  and  full  inquiry  into  the  law  of  England  respecting  real 
property  and  the  various  interests  therein,  and  the  methods  and 
forms  of  alienating,  conveying,  and  of  assuring  titles  thereto,  and 
whether  any  and  what  improvements  could  be  made  therein, ami 
how  the  same  might  be  carried  out,' " 

One  of  the  results  of  this  commission  was  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  c.  27,  in  respect  to  the  posses- 
sion of  land,  actions  for  the  recovery  of  it,  etc. 

Peculiaritiee  of  the  Engliah  Ads  of  LimUafiotia. — The  English 
statute  21   James  I.  did  not  extinguish  or  bar  the  right,  but 

tioDK  to  actions,  the  practitiDOer  u  referred  lo  Mr.  Angell's  work  on  Limita- 
tions of  Actions.  la  the  sppendiz  of  Mr.  Angell's  volume  will  be  found  (he 
English  stAlutes  of  32  Henrj  VIII.,  ch.  2  ;  21  James  I.,  chs.  16,  3,  and  4 ; 
William  IV.,  ch.  27;  and  that  of  each  of  the  Htalee  of  the  Union  on  the  limi- 

*  Angell,  Limitation  of  Actions,  10. 
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merely  the  remedy.*  And  the  act  prior  thereto  was  subject  to 
the  Bame  coDStruction.  Under  this  holding  if  a  party  lost  his 
remedy  by  ejedmerU  lie  might  afterwards  have  recourse  to  a 
remedy  of  a  higher  nature,  as  a  writ  of  light. 

So  if  under  the  statute  of  32  Hen.  VIII.  he  was  barred  of  his 
real  actiou  by  that  statute,  he  might  avail  himself  of  a  right  of 
entry  if  brought  within  twenty  yearx,  as  authorized  by  statute 
of  James  I. 

At  common  law  there  was  no  time  limited  within  which  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  actions  for  the  recovery  of  realty,  but  by  32 
Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  2,  a  lorit  of  right  was  limited  to  sixty  years  next 
before  the  claim  made.  Some  other  remedtea  were  limited  to 
thirty  years  and  fifty  years.  And  the  statute  of  21  James  pro- 
vided that  no  person  should  make  an  entry  into  lands  but 
within  twenty  years  next  after  his  title  should  frat  descend  or 
Bccnie.  Other  writs  by  this  sfatufe  were  limited  to  twenty  years. 
Under  this  statute  the  action  of  ejectment  was  not  mentioned 
to  nomine,  but  it  is  provided  that  none  shall  make  entry  but 
within  twenty  years,  and  as  the  ejectment  is  founded  on  the  right 
of  entry  of  course  it  could  not  be  maintained  after  the  right  of 
entry  had  gone. 

But  the  statute  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  ch.  27,  provides  by  sec- 
tion 34  that  "  at  the  end  of  the  time  limited  by  that  act  (he  right 
and  title  to  the  land,  etc.,  ahcdl  be  extinguished."  The  result  of 
which  is  that  the  possession  being  adverse  for  the  period  of  twenty 
years  gives  the  fee  to  the  possessor,  and  of  course  extinguishes  the 
title  of  the  original  owner.  This  is  the  effect  of  almost  all  the 
statutes  in  the  United  States,  they  having  (in  many  of  the  States) 
provided  in  express  terms  that  the  party  holding  adversely  for 
the  time  limited  shall  thereby  acquire  a  title  in  fee  to  the  land.f 

*  1  Saond.,  283,  note;  1  Bl&ck.  Bep.,  678;  Angetl  Lim.,  Appendix,  26. 

t  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Booth  Carolina,  California,  Texas,  Louiiiiana,  Rhode 
Illand,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others,  provide  expressly  that  the  holding  pos- 
Ksuon  for  the  time  lioiiled  gives  ft  per/tcl  liiU, 

Hurt  of  them  provide  for  the  kind  of  title  or  writing  under  which  the  party 
nuwt  hold,  etc.  Moat  of  the  other  Statea  follow  the  atatute  of  21  Jamea  I.  as 
lo  the  limitfltiona,  and  bar  the  riftht  to  she  in  anj  kind  of  action  after  twenty 
jtan.  It  isBuppoeedlhatiDalmoMall  theseitatutea,  the" rijAlo/ adi'on"  being 
liUTed,  the  title  b  in  effect  txtingiiMtd,  and  the  title  veelB  in  the  powesaor  by 
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The  statute  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  ■was  a  most  radical  chffDge 
in  the  English  aystem  of  land  laws.  8a.ya  Mr.  Warrea,*  in 
speaking  of  this  statute :  "  It  has  swept  away — shade  of  Fitz- 
herbert ! — indiscriminately  between  fifty  and  sixty  species  of  ac- 
tions, a  most  fertile  source  of  difficulty  and  confusion  to  the 
reader  of  our  aucient  laws."  This  same  Eoglbh  author  has  again 
said :  "  There  is  such  a  mass  of  intricate  and  obsolete  law  in  all 
the  old  reporters,  including  even  Flowden,  Coke,  and  Sanders,  as 
renders  it  eminently  iinadvisable  for  the  student  to  attempt  a 
continuous  perusal  of  them.  There  is  something  proverbially 
repulsive  in  the  form  and  structure  of  our  early  reports,  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  dreary  black  letter,  Norman-Prench,  dog- 
latin,  are  stuffed  with  all  manner  of  obscure  and  ridiculous  ped* 
antries,  scholastic  as  well  as  lexical,  involving  the  simplest 
points  in  endless  circumlocutions  and  useless  subtleties." 

"  And  the  time  at  length  arrived  when  the  astounding  nnmber 
of  real  actions,  and  actions  pertaining  to  the  realty,  enrolled  in 
the  annals  of  English  jnrisprudenoe,  with  the  exception  of  a  petty 
remnant,  was,  at  a  single  blow,  aDn)hilated."t  This  was  done  by 
the  act  of  3  and  4  William  IV. 

Under  the  statute  of  21  James  I.  the  possession  of  twenty 
years,  which  would  bar  the  entry,  was  an  adverse  possession,  but 
it  seems  that  many  questions  arose  in  those  times  as  to  when  the 
possession  was  adverse.  And  to  obviate  this  source  of  controversy 
tiie  act  of  8  &  4  Will.  IV.,  ch.  27,  considers  every  possession 
adverse  except:  1.  There  be  a  payment  of  rent.  2,  An  a/iknoKl- 
edgment  in  writing. 

It  is  said  that  the  construction  placed  upon  this  statute  has 
entirely  got  rid  of  the  doctrine  of  non-adverse  possession,  as  any 
possession  for  twenty  years,  where  no  rent  has  been  paid,  and 
no  acknowledgment  in  writing,  is  a  bar  under  the  statute,  pro- 
vided the  person  claiming  had  a  present  right  of  entry. 

We  thus  observe  what  an  important  change.  Before  this 
period,  and  while  21  James  I,  was  in  operation,  the  twenty  years 

virta«  of  the  advtrte  pooitiwion  for  tb«  time  limited.    See  «ll  the  Stote  limiu- 
tioni,  Aogell,  Lim.,  Appendix.  ' 

<  Waireo'i  Law  Studies,  24 ;  kagM,  Lim.,  ]  336. 

t  Angell,  Urn.,  Actions,  {  336. 
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did  not  prove  a  statute  of  repose,  but  it  ooly  had  the  eSect  to  bar 
one  remedy  while  another  might  he  employed.* 

Bat  now,  the  twenty  years'  possession  is  preeiimed  adverse,  un- 
less the  fact  of  payment  of  rent  is  shown,  or  the  title  is  acknowl- 
edged in  writing;  then,  the  twenty  years  gives  the  absolute  title 
to  the  possessor;  in  other  words,  the  possession  during  the  period 
of  limitation  perfeda  the  tUle.  For  further  information,  tbe  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  the  append  ix  to  Angell's  Limitaiion  of  Actuma, 
where  the  English  adjudications  are  referred  to.  It  will  be  well 
to  mention  that  the  ancient  doctrine  ot  fines  was  a  sort  of  limi- 
tation on  controversy. 

Fines  and  recoveries  were  regulated  by  the  statute  of  4  Henry 
VII.,  and  the  effect  of  them  was  to  put  &  final  end  to  all  con- 
troversies and  suits  after  five  years.  But  fines  and  recoveries 
have  long  since  been  abolished  in  England. 

Atnerican  Statutet  of  lAmUationa — Judicial  and  LegUlaiive 
Struggles  over  the  Same. — We  have  in  this  country  some  notable 
diversity  of  legal  opinion  in  regard  to  the  construction  to  lie 
placed  on  certain  statutes.  The  most  conspicuous,  perhaps,  are 
those  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  especially  in  the  latter 
State,  growing  out  of  the  North  Carolina  acts  of  1715  and  1797. f 
The  statute  of  1715  was  passed,  of  course,  while  the  "  County 
of  Albemarle,"  now  North  Carolina,  was  under  the  colonial 
government,  and  is,  perhaps,  in  nearly  the  words  of  21  James 
I.  The  construction  placed  upon  this  statute  until  about  the 
year  1804  was  to  the  effect  that  the  remedy  was  simply  barred, 
and  that  the  possession  under  the  same  did  not  t^eale  a  title  iu 
the  party  who  had  thus  held  the  possession.  This  statute  being 
adopted  in  Tennessee,  controversy  on  a  vast  scale  was  the  result. 

*  KotwilbsUading  the  general  doctrine  that  the  stalnle  of  21  James  I.  simply 
hid  tilt  efiect  to  b>r  the  eati7,  gome  of  the  English  cases  held  thst  twenty  yean^ 
poacsMon,  under  this  statute,  would  entitle  the  party,  it  being  purely  a  poeseae- 
ory  action,  lo  re<»Ter  in  ejectment.  See  Boscoe  on  Real  Actious,  489,  where  it 
il«bDwn  thai  it  was  bo  ruled  by  Lord  Holt,  and  recognized  in  BuUcHb  Nisi 
Prius.  This  seems  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  rule  that  the  lenor  of  tlie  plaintiff 
■nst  recover  on  ihe  itreogtli  of  his  own  title.    Boscoe,  Beal  Actions,  Ibid. 

t  For  a  complete  history  of  these  canlests,  and  the  change  made  by  the  Ten- 
nwstc  act  of  1819,  and  tbe  numerous  decisions  upon  these  points,  attention  u 
iDTiled  to  the  lale  Tennessee  Digest,  vol.  iii.,  title  "  Land  Law." 
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The  meaning  of  "  color  of  title  "  was  open  to  a  wide  diveiBity 
of  opinion. 

This  is  strongly  indicated  by  the  expression  of  C.  J.  Catron 
(then  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of  Tenn.)  in  the  case  of  Dyche 
V.  Gas3.*  Referring  to  the  argument  in  regard  to  "color  of  title," 
he  said:  "The  naming  of  the  term  ie  calculated  to  alarm  the 
courts  and  the  country;  that  it  (Act  of  1715)  produced  more 
litigation  than  the  statute  was  intended  to  cure!"  The  courts  of 
North  Carolina  had  been  followed  in  their  holdings  on  this  statute 
by  the  Tennessee  courts,  as  were  many  of  their  adjudications  on 
boundary  and  other  leading  questions  of  land  law,  many  of  which 
are  reci^nized  as  the  highest  authority  at  the  present  time.  And, 
at  a  later  date,  the  courts  of  North  Carolina  were  controlling  au- 
thority on  land  law  controversy  in  Tennessee ;  thus,  in  the  noted 
case  of  Massengill  v.  Boyles,t  decided  in  1843,  the  doctrine  was 
held  that  poro^  evidence  could  not  be  used  to  vary  the  calls  of  the 
deed  or  grant,  except  on  proof  of  a  different  line  being  made  and 
marked  at  the  time  of  maJcing  (he  trtiilnimaU,  and  no  other  au- 
thority was  cited  than  three  or  four  North  Carolina  cases. 

Finally,  the  legislature  of  Tennessee,  in  1819,  passed  a  new 
statute,  with  first  and  second  sections  carefully  guarded,  the  pre- 
amble fully  indicating  the  reasons  for  the  statute  :| 

"Whereas  many  di^^putes  have  arisen  with  r^;ard  to  the 
proper  construction  of  the  statutes  of  limitation,  and  the  time 
seems  fast  approaching  when  the  titles  to  land  will  become  so 

•  Djche  V.  Gms,  3  Yor.,  897. 

t  Mawengill  b.  Bovles,  4  Hump.,  205. 

The  opinions  of  Headerson,  RufEn,  Oaslon,  and  Petuvon,  of  North  CftroliiM, 
are  alw&3:a  authoritj  on  land  law,  especially,  whether  in  law  or  equity.  But  it 
is  believed  that  no  State  has  more  thorough);  "gone  to  the  bottom"  on  real 
property  law  than  the  State  of  Tenneaaee.  Having  had  a  separate  equity  court, 
those  questions  which  arise  in  that  branch  of  the  law  are  more  thorooghly 
undentuod  than  in  most  of  tlie  Statea  where  the  two  systems  have  been  blended. 
The  opinions  of  Turtey,  Green,  Catron,  and  McKinney  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  respect.  In  later  times,  those  of  Nelson,  Nicholsim,  and  McFarland 
are  of  the  highest  order. 

t  Thompson  &  Sterger  (Oide  Tenn.),  {J  2763-4.  These  paragraphs  of  the 
Code  correspond  to  sections  1,  2,  of  Act  of  1819,  which  are  here  given  in  order 
to  ihov  the  special  character  of  this  statute,  am)  as  iliuatratiTe  of  the  general 
resall  of  tnany  other  statutes.  Ko  doubt  a  well-defined  statute  of  thin  kind  in' 
all  the  States  would  have  prevented  much  doubt  and  consequent  litigation. 
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perplexed  that  no  mao  will  know  from  whom  to  take  or  buy 
laods ;  for  remedy  whereof, 

"Sec.  1.  Id  all  caees  where  any  person  or  persons,  their  heirs 
or  assigns,  shall,  at  the  paseing  of  this  act,  or  at  any  time  afler 
having  had  seven  years'  p43ssession  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
bereditaments,  which  have  been  granted  by  this  State,  or  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  holding  or  claiming  the  same  by  virtue 
of  a  deed,  or  deeds  of  conveyance,  devise,  grant,  or  other  assu- 
rance, parporting  to  convey  an  estate  in  fee-simple ;  and  no  claim 
by  suit  in  law  or  equity,  efifectually  prosecuted,  shall  have  been 
set  up  or  made  to  the  said  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments 
within  the  aforesaid  time,  then  and  in  that  case  the  person  or 
persons,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  so  holding  possession  as  aforesaid, 
sball  be  entitled  to  keep  and  hold  in  possession  such  quantity  of 
land  as  shall  be  specified  and  described  in  his,  her,  or  their  deed 
of  CMveyaDce,  devise,  grant,  or  other  assurance  as  aforesaid,  in 
preference  to  and  against  all  and  all  manner  of  person  or  persons 
whatsoever ;  and  any  person  or  persons,  and  their  heirs,  who  shall 
n^leet,  or  who  shall  have  nt^lected  for  the  swd  term  of  seven 
years,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  any  title,  legal  or 
eqaitable,  which  he,  she,  or  they  may  have  to  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments,  within  this  State,  by  suit  of  law  or  equity, 
eSectnally  prosecuted  against  the  person  or  persons  so  as  aforesaid 
in  possession,  shall  be  forever  barred;  and  the  person  or  persons, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  so  holding  or  keeping  possession  as  afore- 
said, for  the  term  aforesaid,  shall  have  a  good  and  indefeasible 
title  ia  fee-simple  to  such  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

"Sec.  2.  No  person  or  persons,  or  their  heire,  shall  have,  sue, 
or  msintaio  any  action  or  suit,  either  in  law  or  equity,  for  any 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  but  within  seven  years  next 
after  his,  her,  or  their  right  to  commence,  have,  or  maintain  such 
Bait  shall  have  come,  fallen,  or  accrued ;  and  that  all  suits,  either 
in  law  or  equity,  for  the  recovery  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or 
hereditaments,  shall  be  had  and  sued  within  seven  years  next 
afUr  the  title  or  cause  of  action,  or  suite  accrued  or  fallen,  and  at 
no  time  after  the  said  seven  years  shall  have  passed." 

The  first  section  of  this  act  specifically  points  out  what  is  "  color 
of  title,"  and,  in  terms,  confers  the  "  indefeasible  title  in  fee- 
simple"  on  the  party  and  privies  holding  such  possession. 
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Most  of  the  statutes  of  the  States,  gay  Messrs,  Sedwick  & 
Wait,*  "  are,  in  substance  and  effect,  as  follaws ;  No  person  shall 
commence  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  lands  except  within  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  from  the  time  when  the  right  to  bring  sach 
action  accrued,  or  UDleas  within  the  same  number  of  years  he,  or 
one  with  whom  he  ie  in  privity,  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
premises.  As  a  rule,  there  are  do  provisions  in  the  statutes  of 
the  different  States  providing  in  terms  that  adverse  possession 
shall  confer  title  upon  the  adverse  possessor,  nor  any  provisions 
as  to  what  will  constitute  a  disseisin  of  the  true  owner  and  an 
adverse  possession  in  another,  but  questions  of  seisin  and  disseisin, 
entry  and  ouster,  and  as  to  what  acts  wilt  establish  an  adverse 
possession  by  a  stranger,  and  hence  whether  the  statute  can  be 
pleaded  as  a  bar  to  an  action  by  the  owner,  are  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts  in  each  case  by  the  principles  of  the  common 
law." 

Some  of  these  statutes,  however,  which  really  confer  title  in 
express  terms,  do  not  indicate  vhcU  is  "  color  of  title,"  and  this  is 
left  for  the  courts.  Thus  the  Texas  statute:  "Any  actual  set- 
tler, who  is  a  citizen  of  this  republic,  who  may  have  and  hold 
peaceable  possession  of  any  tract  or  parcel  of  land  under  '  color 
of  title,'  duly  proven  and  recorded  in  the  proper  county,"  etcf 
South  Carolina,  Cieoi^ia,  and  others  descrilte  in  the  statute  the 
particular  iTiatrummis  under  which  the  adverse  holding  must  be 
had,  which  prevents  much  dispute,  and  tends  to  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  what  Tennessee  did  by  the  Act  of  1819,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  But  the  second  section  of  this  Act  of  1 8 1 9 
gave  rise  to  considerable  controversy  in  Tennessee.  The  first 
section  having  said  that,  holding  seven  years  under  "  deed,  con- 
veyance, devise,  grant,  or  other  assurance,  purporting  to  convey  an 

•  Sedwiuk  &  Wait,  Trial  of  Title  (o  Land,  {  725.  The  a.n\han  from  whom 
the  above  is  taken,  while  accurately  ex|ireuing  the  phatie  of  most  of  the  Slate 
Blftlutes,  Beem  to  have  omitted  to  notice  this  Tennessee  statute.  Sonth  Carolina 
also  gives  the  possessor  title  in  fee.  Libevfise  Georgia,  Teiad,  Rhode  Island, 
Looisians,  and  perhaps  California.  The  adverae  posmsor,  by  the  express 
wording  of  the  nii^orit^  of  the  aboTe-mentioned  atatulai,  confers  a  fee^imple 
title.  The  Louisiana  statute  requires  "  good  faith,"  and  "  apparen&y  good  title," 
in  ihe  possessor.  It  ie  called  "  prescription  "  in  this  State.  The  adverse  po»- 
sesaion,  of  course,  must  be  under  the  kind  of  paper  described  in  the  statute. 

f  Aci  of  Dm.  20,  lB3d,  Hartley,  Digest  Laws  of  TeiM. 
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alate  in  fee,"  aod  give  fee-simple  title,  etc.     The  second  section 

provided  that  "  no  person  or  persona, etc.,  shall  have, 

sne,  or  maintain  any  action  or  suit,  either  in  law  or  equity, 

etc.,  bnf  within  seven  years." 

So  it  is  held  in  that  State,  after  many  elaborate  arguments  and 
tborongh  aearch  by  the  courts  for  reason  and  an&iogy,  that  the 
party  holding  under  the  .first  section  took  the  fee-eimple  title, 
while  the  second  section  barred  the  possessory  action  of  eject- 
ment, repelled  the  true  owner,  but  that  the  possessor  only  had  a 
mere  protected  poaaeaaum,  which  was  loH  as  soon  as  vacated ;  that 
it  was  not  vendible,  transmissible,  nor  subject  to  execution ;  that 
the  title  remained  in  the  true  owner.  In  other  words,  if  the 
party  held  under  a  paper  title  not  recognized  in  the  6rst  section, 
or  was  in  possession  without  any  writings  whatever  for  the  seven 
years,  it  was  only  a  poaaeasion  protected  while  the  party  occupied, 
and  that,  too,  as  against  the  true  owner.  Some  of  the  numeroas 
cues  on  this  point  apjiear  in  note.*  The  right  of  the  true  owner 
vm  not  extinguished,  though  hiB  entry  was  barred.  The  case 
of  Rutherford  v.  Franklin,  supra,  illustrates  the  workings  of 
^is  statute  as  held  by  the  court.  The  defendant  offered  a  "  paper 
mitiog,"  with  most  of  the  formalities  of  a  deed,  but,  having  no 
seal,  was  not  a  deed,  and  it  was  held  that  the  holding  under  this 
paper  was  not  sufScient  to  confer  title  under  the  firat  section,  but 
that  nnder  the  aeaend  section  it  extended  the  possessory  right  to 
the  limits  of  the  paper,  and  no  further  effect.  The  possession  of 
a  naked  trespasser  for  seven  years  was  protected  in  the  possession 
is  though  held  under  an  informal  or  void  title,  except  the  in- 
'  foraial  and  void  title  was  allowed  the  effect  to  extend  the  pes- 
eession  to  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  void  paper  title. 

When  a  naked  trespasser  claimed  under  the  second  section  the 
tnsptEser  must  show  "a  substantial  inclosure  and  actual  occu- 
paD<^  to  the  whole  extent  of  that  inclosure,  definite,  positive, 

•  Willaoe  D.  Hannum,  1  Hump,,  448;  Dyche  v.  Qtus,  3  Yerg.,  397 ;  Camp- 
bell (.Crockett,  8  Yer.,  225;  Lea  t.  Netherton,  9  Yerg.,  315;  Criulinger  ». 
dtrao,  10  Hump.,  24 ;  Rutherfurd  >.  Franklin,  1  Swan.,  321. 

Id  tbe  case  of  Critilinger  v.  Catron  the  court  sav  the  poflsession  under  the 
Mood  MCttoD  wtu  sufficient  to  repel  the  poesesBOTV  action  of  ^ectmeot,  but 
n*  lot  the  tnomeat  it  wa«  abaodoDed,  that  the  midb  was  not  vendible,  die- 
Mnible,  nor  liable  to  execution. 
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and  DotorioiiB  for  the  whole  term  of  seven  yeara,"*  Tbis  con* 
Btruction  of  the  second  section  is  like  that  placed  on  21  James  I. 
But  at  that  time  ia  England  the  owner  had  bis  resort  to  a  writ 
of  right,  which  has  no  existence  in  Tennessee, f  We  then  have 
in  that  State  this  result:  the  real  owner  fails  to  sue  a  trespasser 
for  seven  years,  his  only  remedy  is  ejectment,  and,  being  in  that 
State  piirely  a  posseeaory  action,  be  is  barred.  Tbe  trespasser  re- 
pels the  suit  of  the  true  owner  of  the  fee,  but  has  no  title  which 
he  can  transmit,  nothing  which  a  creditor  can  take,  m^ing  but 
the  bare  right  to  stay  on  the  premises  as  strictly  defined,  but 
which  right  ceases  the  moment  of  abandonment  or  death.  Mean- 
while tbe  true  owner  has  no  writ  of  right  as  existed  under  tbe 
English  law  formerly  for  his  negligence  to  bring  suit  and  have  it 
"effectually  prosecuted,"  his  rights  to  the  land  held  by  the  tres- 
passer ase  suspended  to  await  the  vaeaiing  or  deaih  of  the  seven- 
year  trespasser.  This,  said  Judge  Catron,  was  sustained  in  view 
of  the  policy  to  protect  and  encourage  agriculture]:  and  the  til- 
Ugc  of  the  soil  as  well  as  a  "  statute  of  repose." 

It  would  seem  that  tbe  general  language  of  several  of  the 
statutes  of  the  States  would  lead  to  the  same  results  as  that  of  tbe 
second  section  of  the  Tennessee  act  of  1819,  as  herein  described. 
That  is  to  say,  simply  to  bar  tbe  remedy.  But  I  suppose  where 
the  possessor  claims  strictly  under  "  color  of  Utie,"  tbe  courts  are 
disponed  to  construe  the  statute  so  as  to  pass  the  title  to  tbe  pos- 
sessor.    About  this  more  will  appear  hereafter. 

Under  the  Tennessee  statute  it  is  held  that  by  the  first  section 
of  tbis  act  the  possession  under  a  fraudulent  or  forged  deed  pro- 
tected the  possessor  if  held  adversely  for  the  seven  years,  and 
that  tlie  possession  of  two  or  more  holding  under  the  same  fraud- 
ulent or  forged  deed  could  connect  their  possessions.!  This  same 
*  doctrine  is  held  in  New  York,||  where  it  is  said  "  neither  fraud 

*  Dyche  v.  Gms,  3  Yerg.,  397,  ciUDg  2  Johm.  B.,  239 ;  4  JohM.  B.,  390; 
10  Johiu.  B.,  447. 

t  Norvell  V.  Qny'a  Lessee,  1  Swan.,  S6.  In  Tezu  also,  wher«  the  period  is 
given  to  a  naked  trespawer,  "actual  occopancy"  \%  reqoired.  Sloan  «.  Uartin, 
33  Teiaii,  418. 

X  Same  policj  announced  by  the  Tezaa  courta.  KXanej  v.  ViosoD,  32  Tex., 
128. 

\  Clark  v.  Chaae,  6  Sneed,  636;  Love  e.  Shields,  3  Yei«.,  405. 

II  Humbert  v.  Trioilf  Church,  24  Wend.,  587 1  see  Baoders  n.  Hughea,  &3 
N.  Y.,  296. 
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in  obcaiDing  or  contiouing  the  possession,  or  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant  that  his  claim  is  unfounded,  wrongful  and  frandulent, 
viil  excuse  the  negligence  of  the  owner  in  not  bringing  his  action 
within  the  prescribed  period."  But  in  their  very  recent  treatise 
oa  the  Trialof  Title  to  Land,  Sedwick  &  Wait  any  that  the  earlier 
cases  in  the  State  of  New  York  were  to  the  contrary  of  that  an- 
□oanced  in  Humbert  v.  Trinity  Church,  but  seem  to  think  the 
latter  case  is  now  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  that  State.* 

They  show,  however,  in  Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Mississippi,  California,  Mew  Jersey,  Peunsylvania,  and  other 
States,  it  is  held  that  the  holding  under  "color  of  title"  and 
claiming  the  benefit  of  the  constructive  possession  must  be  bona 
fide  sad  without  fraud.f  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  Illinois  require 
bj  statute  "good  faith."     See  those  statutes. 

The  reason  for  the  great  confusion,  as  may  modestly  be  sug- 
gested, originates  from  the  "wording"and  "verbiage"  of  the 
American  statutes  of  limitation  in  r^ard  to  land. 

Now  the  construction  placed  on  the  statute  of  21  James  I. 
being  simply  to  "bar  the  eutry,"  leaving  the  title  unaffected, 
must  have  been  known  to  our  l^slators  and  lawyers.  The  34th 
section  of  3  and  4  William  I V.,ch.  27,  was  known  to  differ  from 
21  James  I,  in  this,  "at  the  end  of  the  time  limited  by  that  act, 
the  riyhi  and  title  to  fJie  land,  etc.,  shall  be  extinguislied,"X  The 
American  idea  seemed  to  be  that  limitations  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed should  Kork  out  title;  or  rather  that  " poagession"  as  de- 
scribed by  statute  should  give  the  absolute  title.  This  was  the 
BUKSt  means  of  effecting  "repose"  and  "quieting  titles,"  but, 
strange  to  say,  but  few  of  the  statutes  have  said,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  what  they  meant.  Perhaps  the  statutes  of  South  Carolina 
and  Geoigia  contain  the  clearest  expression  of  the  American 
idea.5    They  say  "  <Ul  poaaesmons  "  of  or  titles  to  land,  and  being 

•  Bedw.  &  Wait,  Title  to  Land,  H  776-777. 

t  At  to  this  position,  among  others,  they  cite  Welbom  v.  Anderson,  37 
Vin.,  163;  Smith  e.  Roberts,  62  Ala.,  86 ;  Gregg  v.  Sayre,  8  Peters,  2S3;  Edge 
>.  Uedler,  82  Penn.  St.,  98 ;  Atwood  v.  Pricott,  17  Cal.,  43 ;  62  Ind.,  238 ; 
Bradley  >.  Weit,  SO  Mo.,  41 ;  53  Mo.,  465 ;  68  Mo.,  371 ;  27  Iowa,  510 ;  61 
Texis;  32  Texas  ;  Dane.  Hunt  (Spencer,  N.  J.),  483;  32  Md.,  355, 

t  Angell,  Ltmitations,  App.,  for  the  English  Acts  of  21  James  L,  and  3  <i  4 
mUiam  IV.    See  App.,  psge  26,  for  construclioD  of  these  acts,  notes  5  and  6. 

)  Sae  tlsti)l««  of  (bow  Sute*. 
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held  in  such  a  way  and  for  8uch  a  time  shall  confer  HUe;  while 
^e  statute  of  Alabama  simply  provides  that "  no  persoD  shall 
make  entry  therein,"  except  within  twenty  years,  etc.  The  stat- 
ute is  perfectly  silent  as  to  the  ^eci  of  the  posaeesion  on  the  tUle  to 
the  property.  The  "entry"  is  barred,  but  who  has  the  title? 
While  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  perhaps  others,  say  "  no  action  " 
"shall  be  brought/'  in  the  North  Carolina  statute  it  is  provided 
that  on  failure  to  "enter  or  make  claim"  within  the  time,  etc., 
"shall  be  utterly  excluded  from  an  entry  or  claim  tliereafter  to 
the  same."  But  it  seems  tbat  the  great  point  to  l>e  accomplished 
by  the  statute  of  New  York  was  to  define  "adverse  possession." 

What  is  adva-ae  poaaeeaion,  and  what  the  legal  ^ect  of  adverse 
possession,  are  different  questions.  Thus  adverae  possetiston,  iu 
the  first  section  of  the  Tennessee  Act  of  1SI9  oreatea  a  title,  while 
adverae  poaaesaion  under  the  second  section  of  the  same  act  only 
gives  a  dejenaive  poaaeeaory  right,  but  not  a  transmissible  tiUe. 

The  New  York  statute  prescribes  what  kind  of  possession  is 
adverse,  when  held  under  "some  written  instrument,"  and  what 
shall  constitute  adverse  possession  in  those  "claiming  title  not 
founded  upon  some  written  instrument"  This  is  well,  although, 
perha{)s,  declaratory  of  the  common  law,  but  are  the  ^eela  of 
holding  under  a  "  written  instrument "  the  same  in  law  as  hold- 
ing wilhcnU  a  written  instrument?  Shall  the  "cimmant,"  though 
a  pure  trespasser  in  the  banning,  be  equally  favored  with  the 
holder  of  a  "writing"  or  "color  of  title?" 

These  questions  were  left  to  the  courts,  and  as  to  how  they  de- 
cided will  appear  in  tliis  chapter.  It  is  true  tbat  section  5  says, 
"  no  action  "  for  the  recovery  of  any  lands,  etc  This,  it  would 
seem,  not  only  bars  the  "right  of  entry,"  but  ail  aetiota.  The 
effect  of  which  must  be  to  ereaie  title  in  the  possessor  holding  in 
the  manner  prescribed.  The  only  remark,  perhaps,  allowable 
by  way  of  criticism  is,  that  it  would  have  been  more  saOs/adory, 
in  view  of  the  peculiar  conatrudions  placed  upon  the  English  and 
some  American  statutes  (the  North  Carolina  Act  of  1715,  for  in- 
stance) to  have  said  teho  kaa  and  where  is  the  l^al  iille  at  the  end 
of  this  adverse  possession.  Thta  the  ^English  statute  of  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  ch.  27,  has  done.  The  statute  of  possession  of 
the  Island  of  Jamaica  converts  the  possession  of  seven  years  into 
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an  absolute  title,  asd  so  do  several  of  the  States  already  men- 
tioned.* 

3^  by  LimitaHon  Ada,  and  the  CSiaracter  and  Ingredients  of 
the  Potseasion  whidi  vnU  Maiure  Title. — The  plan  followed  by 
raoflt  of  the  writers  is,  to  treat  of  "  adverse  posseaaton  "  without  a 
special  attempt  to  show  the  direct  legal  effect  of  such  possession ; 
thns  leaving  the  matter  where  some  o{  the  States'  statutes  leave 
the  question  in  doubt.  It  does  not  seem  very  difficult  to  define 
an  adverae  possession.  But  supposing  the  possession  adverae,  the 
(juestion  is,  what  are  (he  legal  results  as  to  the  title  of  the  partic- 
nUr  land?  Therefore,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  that  "title  by  pos- 
session," or  "title  by  limitation"  acts  is  more  appropriate, 
\xcaaseadverae  poaaeaaion,  alone,  isbutone'ingredient  of  the  title; 
this  possession  must  be  "  defined  "  and  "  ascertained,"  and  it  must 
be  held  either  under  a  "  writing,"  "color  of  title,"  or  not,  and 
the  question  of  "  good  faith  "  in  many  of  the  States  becomes  a 
question . 

As  thb  possession  is  a  mode  of  obtaining  title,  the  lerma  of  the 
statute  must  be  complied  with,  and  the  possession  must  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  law ;  otherwise  the  title  to  lands  would 
become  too  precarious.  It  will  appear,  however,  that  different 
tribanals  have  oome  to  different  conclusions  upon  this  subject,  as 
ngards  the  conatructioe  possession.  Thus,  it  is  held  io  New  York 
that  the  doctrine  of  cfmatructive  possession  does  not  apply  to  large 
tracts  of  land  not  managed  according  to  the  custom  and  business 
of  the  country;!  while  in  North  Carolina]:  it  is  held  that  actual 
possession  under  color  of  title  for  seven  years,  though  a  very 
small  portion,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  will  confer 
title  to  the  entire  tract,  there  being  no  actual  possession  by  any 
other  person, 

"Hie  Poaaeasion  mad  be  Adverae. — This  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient of  the  possession  required  under  the  limitation  acts.  For, 
if  the  possession  is  what  is  called  a  permiaaioe  possession,  it  will 
never  ripen  into  a  title  gainst  the  true  owner.  If  the  possession 
is  taken  in  the  first  instance  in  subordination  to  the  true  title, 

*  Aagell,  LimiUtioDB,  ch.  i.,  3  6 ;  ch.  81,  Si  380  tuid  381  (noles), 

t  Thompion*.BurhuiB,7eN.Y.,100;  61Barb.,2eO.     See  Abbott  on  Trial, 


X  Lenoir  v.  South,  10  Ire.,  237 ;  Canon  n.  Burnett,  1  Dev.  Sl  Bat.,  546. 
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with  no  ivientton  of  claiming  in  hostilitj'  to  the  right  owner,  tbe 
requirements  of  the  statute  cannot  be  met,  no  matter  how  long  the 
possession  may  have  been. 

Says  Ch.  J.  Marshall,  in  Kirk  «.  Smith:*  "It  has  not  only 
been  recognized  in  the  courts  of  England,  but  in  all  others  where 
the  rules  established  in  those  courts  have  been  adopted,  that  a 
possession  which  was  permUsive,  and  entirely  consistent  with  the 
title  of  another,  should  not  bar  that  title,  and  that  it  would  shock 
the  sense  of  right,  which  must  be  felt  by  all  legislators  and  judges 
were  it  otherwise."  To  constitute  this  possession  adverge,  it  may 
be  said,  generally,  that  two  things  must  concur : 

1.  AcIikJ poeeeesion  by  the  adverse  claimant,  and 

2.  An  intention  to  oust  the  true  owner  and  possess  for  himself  f 
And,  of  course,  a  conUnuation  of  the  possession  during  the  time 
fised. 

Says  Mr.  Angell :  "  The  fact  of  possession  per  se  is  only  an 
introductory  fact  to  a  link  in  the  chain  of  title  by  possession,  and 
will  not  simply  of  itself,  however  long  continued,  bar  the  right 
of  entry  of  him  who  was  seised,  and,  of  course,  creates  no  posi- 
tive title  in  any  case."  "  The  reason  is,  that  it  may  not  have 
been  originally  taken  or  subsequently  held,  with  an  inierUion  to 
claim  the  premises  as  owner,  and  may  have  been  with  a  peffect 
understanding  between  the  possessor  and  the  proprietor."! 

Says  a  case  in  South  Carolina  :§  "Where  a  party  claims  by  the 
statute,  he  b  required  to  show  at  what  time  he  took  possession 
of  the  land,  and  how  long  he  has  held  it ;  and  when  a  tenant 
claims  to  hold  adversely,  he  must  show  when  that  intention  was 
made  known  to  the  landlord."  So  the  bare  possee^on  of  land 
is  evidence  of  no  more  than  the  fact  of  present  occupation  hy 

•  Kirk  V.  Smith,  fl  Wheat.  U.  S.  R.,  241. 

t  Sedw.  AWnit,  "  Title  Hi  Land,"  J  729;  Bradstreet  e.  Huntington,  5  Pelew, 
439;  Daviav.  Bowmar,  55  Mint.,  766.  Possesion,  to  be  efTeclual,  either  to  pre- 
vent a  recovery  or  vest  a  riglit  imder  the  Btntute  of  limitationB,  idubi  be  actual 
powotflion,  attended  with  manifest  intention  to  hold  and  continue  it.  It  must 
be,  in  the  langtiage  of  the  authorities,  an  actual,  continued,  adveise,  and  ez- 
clueive  possession  for  the  apaee  of  time  required  bj-  the  statute.  It  need  not 
be  continued  by  llie  wime  person,  but,  when  held  b_v  different  petwjne,  it  murt 
be  shown  that  a  piivily  existed  Iwtneen  them.  Dcswell  v.  De  La  Lutn,  20 
How.,  U.  S.,  32 ;  Wheeler  ».  Moody.  11  Teias,  372. 

t  Angell,  Limitations,  j  384.       {  Whalej  e.  Whalej,  1  Sp«Mi  (a  C.),  225. 
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right ;  for  the  law  never  presumes  a  wroDg.*  But  the  possession 
must  be  so  open  and  exclusive  as  to  amount  to  a  disseisin.f  And 
when  the  disseisin  or  ouster  takes  place,  the  statute  begins  to  run. 

Saj's  a  late  writer:  "  Bearing  in  mind,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
object  of  the  statute  is  to  cut  off  and  defeat  the  claim  or  riglita  of 
the  true  owner,  we  arrive  at  the  general  principle,  that  the  cri- 
terion of  the  time  when  the  statute  begins  to  run  in  the  ouster  of 
Vie  true  otcner,tiad  ....  that  it  is  not  in  theory  the  enb^  of  the 
adverse  claimants.! 

So  it  was  held,  in  Green  v.  Harmon, §  that  if  a  defendant  run 
bia  fence  so  near.the  line  between  him  and  the  lessor  of  the  plain- 
tiff OS  to  induce  the  jury  to  believe  that  it  was  a  mistake  merelVf 
or  that  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  though  reasonably  diligent, 
might  BO  have  thought  it,  and  have  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
possession,  although  on  the  land  of  the  lessor,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered permissive,  and  not  adverse.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  casesll  in  the  reports  showing  that  a  holding  by  mistake  or 
without  the  intention  to  hold  adversely,  has  no  effect  under  the 
statute.  The  student  can  readily  suggest  the  numerous  relations 
in  which  the  pofisession  is  not  adverse,  especially  in  the  beffinning; 
such  as  the  relation  of  co-tenants,  landlord  and  tenant,  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee,  and  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust,  and  the  cases 
under  the  doctrine  of  primogaiiture,  the  entry  and  possession  of 
the  younger  brother  is  tlie  poesessioa  of  the  heir  or  elder  brother, 
and  BOt  adverse.! 

A  ma-e  c/atm  of  title,  anaccompaoied  with  adverse  possession, 

*  Jmice  Storf,  in  Kicord  v.  WilliBms.  7  Wheat.  (U.  S.),  59.  In  nccord,  Smith 
nLorilUinl,  10  Johns.,  355;  Codraan  p.  Wmalow,  10  Mass.,  146;  29  Conn.,  391 ; 
12rowB,107;  Harvey  F.TjIer,  2  Wall.  (U.S.),  328;  Jackson  p.  Thorn  aa,  16 

t  Spnrhawk  t.  Bulkard,  t  Met.  Mur.  R.,  95 ;  Bradley  *.  West,  SO  Mo.,  41 ; 
Thomas  p.  Marshfield,  13  Pick.  (Masa.),  250 ;  Robinaon  v.  Lake,  14  Iowa,  421. 

i  Sedw.  &  Wait,  i  729.  {  Green  v.  Harmon.  4  Der.  (N.  C.)  158. 

H  Bee  the  casM  on  this  point,  3  Watts  (Penn.),  280;  1  B.  Mim.  (Kv.),  364  i 
11  Muss.,  296;  33Alab.,38;  Phelps  v.  Henry,  15  Ark. ;  Howard  t.  Beedy,  29 
Geo.,  152 ;  30  Vermont  273 ;  Gilchrist  v.  HcLmghlm,  7  Ire.,  310. 

1  Dowdall  c.  B.vme,  Batl.  (Irish)  R.,  373;  Qi1l>ert  on  Tenures,  28 ;  Bull.  N. 
P.,  102.  On  the  doctrine  of  adverse  poesession,  disseisin,  etc.,  see  Mr.  Emith's 
note  to  Taylor,  dem.  Atkins  v.  Horde,  1  Burr.  R.,  60  ;  Smith's  Leading  Casen ; 
Aogell  on  Limitations,  ch.  31,  {  390;  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  Trial  of  Title  (o  Land, 
chs.  28,  29,  30  (the  latter  chapter  on  "  Color  of  Title  ")- 
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gives  the  owner  no  cattse  of  action,  conBequently  his  rights  caoDOt 
be  aifected.  For  (here  must  be  such  an  incamon  of  the  rights  uf 
the  owner  as  gives  him  a  cause  of  action,  which  he  having  failed 
to  prosecute  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  statute,  he  is  presumed 
to  have  extinguished  or  surrendered,*  "  The  clearest  and  most 
oomprehensive  definition  of  disseisin  and  adverse  holding,  per- 
haps, is  an  actual,  visible,  and  exclueioe  appropriation  of  land, 
commenced  and  continued  under  a  ciaim  of  right,  either  under 
an  openly  avowed  claim  or  under  a  constructive  claim,  arising 
from  the  acts  and  circumstances  attending  the  appropriatjon,  to 
hold  the  land  against  him  who  was  seised/'f  A  claim  made  to 
land  under  color  of  title  is  an  ouster ;  otherwise,  it  is  a  mere  trcH- 
pa88.t 

The  leading  idea  is,  there  must  be  notioe  to  the  world  ;  and 
it  was  held  in  North  Carolina  that  "  building  a  shed,  quarrying 
rock,  erecting  a  limekiln,  cutting  wood,"  etc.,  were  sufficient  acts 
of  ownership,  because  they  were  "  of  a  nature  calculated  to  attract 
more  than  ordinary  notiee."§  While  in  New  York,  the  claim- 
ants under  a  tax  deed  caused  some  surveying  to  be  done  on  the 
land,  and  paid  some  taxes  thereon,  it  was  held  that  "  such  acts 
have  never  been  held  to  show  a  possession  for  any  purpose,"|| 

The  terms  disseisin,  ouster,  and  adverse  posaeeeion  are  used  in 
the  authorities.  But  it  seems  that  "disseisin"  or  "ouster"  is  the 
result  of  the  first  entry  of  the  adverse  claimant. 

The  term  "disseisin,"  Lord  Mansfield  thought,  signified  at 
common  law  some  mode  or  other  of  turning  the  tenant  out  of  his 
tenure  and  usurping  his  place  and  feudal  relation. 

The  consequence  of  "  disseisin "  was,  that  if  the  tenant  who 
was  disseised  allowed  the  disseisor  to  remain  in  possession  and 
perform  the  feudal  service  for  a  year,  and  then  the  disseisor  died 
seised,  the  entry  of  the  tenant  was  taken  away,  on  the  principle  that 


t  Angell,  LiniUtiniis,  J  390,  md  authorities  cited  in  cb.  31 ;  Smith's  Lekd> 
ing  Caaea,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  396. 

t  Ewing  t.  Burnett,  11  Petere  (U.  S.),  41. 

J  Muore  v.  Thompsoii,  69  N.  C,  120. 

II  Thompson  v.  Biirhani,  T»  N.  Y.,  100.  For  the  ditcoMion  or  the  pricciplei 
of  advene  poBseaBJoD  raiuult  D&vis  v.  Bowntar,  56  Miss.,  671. 
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hevaato  lose  the  feud  unless  he  performed  services  to  the  lord 
annually.  The  effect  of  disseisin  was  to  reduce  the  claim  of  the 
true  ovoer  to  a  mere  right  of  entry,  which  he  could  not  assign, 
bat  was  put  to  his  real  action  in  order  to  reinstate  himself.  Then 
the  statute  21  James  I.,  ch.  16,  limited  the  time  to  twenty  years 
in  which  the  real  action  could  be  brought.  But  there  is  this  dif- 
ference between  the /etuJo^  disseisin  and  the  disseisin  which  is 
the  resttlt  of  adverse  possession  under  a  statute,  namely,  the  dis- 
seisee did  not  obtain  absolvie  tide,  but  was  subject  to  one  or  more 
actions ;  the  descent  cast,  and  the  period  of  limitation  only  being 
a  bar  to  certain  remedies.  But  treating  the  wrongful  possessor 
under  our  statutes  as  the  disseisor  he  not  only  ban  the  remedy,  but 
obtains  the  absolute  title.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  statute  of  3  <&  4 
Will.  IV.,  c.  27,  and  of  the  American  statutes  of  limitation, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  the  trron^vi  possessor  enters  and 
holds  in  the  manner  recognized  by  law,  under  a  color  of  title  &x- 
iug  metes  and  bounds,  the  esUry  being  hostile.  Under  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  "  disseisin  "  it  was  always  accompanied  by  force,  or  a 
wrongful  entry,  and  then  holding  by  force,  but  now  ouster  and 
diaseisiu  are  identified  with  adverse  possession.  As  said  in  Clapp 
e.  Bromagham,  9  Cow.  (N.  Y,),  65,  disseisin  means  this :  "  The 
owner  is  divested  agninst  his  will  of  his  seisin  and  poiiSesRion,  and 
th&tsdsin  is  usurped  by  another,  who  wrongfully  holds  it  as  his 
own." 

So  it  would  seem  that  much  of  this  intricate  and  curious  leam- 
iog  irowing  out  of  the  feudal  policy  is  now  only  important  in 
cotaparing  the  past  with  the  present,  and  thereby  showing  the 
changes  of  rules  of  property,  and  the  adaptation  of  legal  science 
to  all  the  varying  conditions  of  human  progress, 

Whether  called  "disseisin,"  "ouster,"  or  simply  hostile posses- 
■ion,  it  matters  not,  provided  we  can  ascertain  with  reasonable 
Mrtwnty  a  state  of  fads  and  circumatance»  which  work  the  loss  of 
title  to  ODe  and  the  gain  of  title  in  another ;  we  have  in  this  the 
whole  doctrine  of  adverse  possession  under  our  statutes.  These 
'*<**  are  made  up  from  whaC  indicates  the  quo  animo  of  the  pos- 
"Wr, — thet^ec/oraftoncand  ocbof  the  party  having  a  controlling 
inflnenoe.  These  questions  of  fact  must  l>e  determined  by  the 
JOIT,  and  the  principal  difficulty  consists  in  arranging  the  facts 
BOM  to  enable  the  oourt  to  telt  the  jury  when  the  presumption  of 
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law  attaches  aa  fixed  by  the  statutes.*  In  arriving  at  Uiese  re- 
sults both  natural  and  artificial  presumptions  are  relied  on  bj  the 
court  and  jury.f 

It  is  held  by  Spencer,  J,,  in  Smith  r.  BurtiSjJ  when  adverse 
possession  is  relied  on  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  title  under 
which  the  party  entered  should  be  a  "  i-k/hiful  tiSe"  "  The  fact 
of  the  possession  and  tlie  quo  animo  it  commenced  and  continued 
are  the  only  tests." 

In  Maryland,  and  perhaps  other  of  the  States,  the  statute  of 
21  James  I.,  ch.  16,  with  its  savings,  is  still  in  force,  bat  this  does 
not  vary  the  ingredients  which  constitute  adverse  possession. § 

What  is  a  Comptkte  Possession  in  Contemplation  of  Law  f — It 
requires  a  corporeal  occupation,  and  that  attended  with  the  will 
of  the  mind — the  possessio  pedis,  with  the  manifest  purpose  to 
hold  and  continue  it  against  the  claims  of  all  others,  to  make 
the  possession  adverse  to  the  true  owner.  Among  the  acts  in- 
dicative of  this  irUenl  may  be  mentioned  the  dicing  of  stones  or 
turfs,  as  in  England,  with  the  occasional  cutting  of  timber,  and 
almost  everywhere  in  actual  improvement  and  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  and  the  like.|| 

■  Brodstreet  ti.  Huntingdon,  5  Peten  U.  S.  R.,  4D2 ;  S  Coven  (N.  Y.),  589. 

t  Quliek  r.  Loden,  1  Green  (N.  J.)  R.,  68. 

t  Smith  V.  Biirtb,  9  Johni.  R.,  180.  Lord  MansBeld  eaja  "disseisin  is  s 
fiict  lo  be  found  bj  the  jury."  Thai  the  qaeatioo  of  adverse  possession  is  one 
of  inltntion,  to  be  left  to  the  jurj,  see  the  full  reference  to  the  AmericBD  author- 
ities  cited  (in  note  2)  at  page  338  of  Aogell  on  Limitatione.  Sedw.  &  Wait, 
ch.  29. 

{  i  Griffith's  Annual  Law  Reg.,  930, 

II  Stanly  v.  While,  14  East  R.,  332.  Ab  to  what  constitutes  poi«ession  in  con- 
templation of  law  under  limitation  aclH,  Bee  Jackson  v.  HaUtead,  5  Cow.  (N. 
Y.j,  219;  opinion  of  Kent,  2  Johns.,  230 ;  King  r.  Smith,  1  ^lce(8.C.),  10;  4 
Mass.,  416;  6  Sarg.  A  Rawle,  21 ;  6MbS3.,229;  7  Wend,  (N.  Y.l,  62;  6  Pick. 
(Mass.),  172;  1  Shep.  (Me.),  178 ;  Webbs  b.  Hynes,  9  B.  Mon.,38S;  Tredwell 
«.  Reddick,  1  Ire.  (N.  C),  56;  lb.,  635;  Drake e.  Curtis,!  Cush.  (Man.), 395; 
Woods  V.  Banks,  14  N.  H,  101. 

In  North  Carolina  cutting  timber  and  getting  rails  yearly,  but  a  few  weeks  at 
a  time,  though  only  valuable  for  timber,  do^  not  constitute  an  adverse  poeses- 
sion.  Bartlett  v.  SimmoiiB,  4  Jones's  Law,  295.  And  to  the  snme  eSect  in 
Qeorgia.  Watu  v.  Griswold,  20  Ga.,  732;  see  also  36  Penn.  St.,  513;  also 
Miller  v.  Piatt,  5  Duer  (N.  Y.),  272;  Angell,  Lim.,  ch.  31,  and  cases  cited. 

There  is  a  plain  difference  between  the  possession  which  will  bar  the,  true 
owner  of  the  title,  called  adverse  possession,  and  the  possession  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  Bupport  a  title  against  an  intruder  in  action  of  ejectment.    Hnnler  v. 
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A  coatinued  residence  on  the  land  is  not  necessary,  if  the  same 
be  inclosed  aod  used  in  such  manner  as  tu  give  publicity  to  the 
possessor.  So  the  making  of  improvements,  or  the  receiving  the 
rents  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  residence.*  In 
North  Carolinaf  the  following  charge  to  the  jury  was  sustained 
by  the  Supreme  Court :  "  That  such  possession  must  be  by  actual 
occiipatioD  and  continuous,  and  accompanied  by  the  exercise  of 
alt  such  acts  of  ownership  over  the  same  as  persona  nsnally  exer- 
cise on  their  own  lands;  that,  among  these  acts  of  ownership, 
were  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  new  fields  and  turning  out 
old  ones  when  worn  out,  and  cutting  timber  promiscuously." 

Id  the  case  of  I^noir  v.  South, |  in  the  same  State,  the  follow- 
ing tacts  were  held  sufficient  to  give  the  defendant  title  to  the 
metes  and  bounds  of  the  paper-title  under  which  he  claimed :  In 
the  spring  of  1840  the  defendant  cleared  a  small  piece  of  land, 
ihwt  three  rotU  square,  and  inclosed  it  by  felling  four  trees  around 
it,  and  throwing  branches  and  brushwood  on  them ;  that  he  planted 
potatoes  therein,  cultivated  and  gathered  them  in  1841 ;  that,  in 
1842,  he  enlarged  the  clearing  to  three  acres;  that  the  same  was 
planted  in  potatoes  in  1841,  but  pigs  got  in  and  rool«d  them 
Dearly  all  up,  fio  there  were  but  few  vines  to  be  seen,  and  a  few 
atalbs  of  oorn  seem  to  have  been  worked ;  that  this  inclosure  was 
Eurrounded  by  woods,  and  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
defendant's  dwelling,  which  was  nearer  than  any  other;  that  die 
land  was  situate  in  a  mountainous  r^ion,  where  there  were  but 
few  inhabitants. 

C.  J.  Ruffin,  in  the  opinion,  says ;  "  It  may  seem,  at  first  view, 
a  hardship  on  the  owner  of  wild  lands,  situate  as  this  is,  and  per- 
haps at  a  distance  from  him,  to  lose  his  title  by  reason  of  a  pos- 
session  of  which  he  probably  would  not,  and  here  certwnly  had 
not,  early  knowledge.  But  the  law  cannot  suppose  that  an  owner 
will  not  look  to  the  condition  of  his  property,  at  least  so  far  as  to 

Btirin,  26  Hnn.  (N.  Y.),  529 ;  Wheeler  p.  Spioola,  54  N.  Y.,  377 ;  Sedw.  & 
WiU,  i  723. 

*  Jackion  tr.  Howe,  14  John.  (N.  Y.),  405 ;  Brown  v.  Porter,  10  Ham.  B.,  93 ; 
HiTke  v.  Sememan,  6  Berg.  &  iUwIe  (Peana.),  21;  Miller-v.  Shaw,  lb., 
139;  Doeir.Thoi!ip8nn,sa.weD(N.Y.).371;  10  Mass.,  404;  B  Pick.  (Han.), 
2T2;  Mackeatilev.  Savoy,  17  8e^.&Rawle[PeDDa.),  104;  11  Maw.,  296. 

t  Wallace  v.  Maxwell,  10  Iredell,  110. 

I  Lenoir  «.  SoDth,  10  Ire.,  237. 
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discover  an  intruder  within  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  assert  his  owa  right ;  and  therefore  an 
omission  to  do  eo  must  amount  to  the  laohes  for  which  the  law 
deprives  him  of  his  entry  and  vests  the  title  in  the  possessor."* 

This  doctrine,  as  to  what  acts  constitnted  a  possession,  had  been 
discussed  by  the  same  learned  judge  (Ruffin)  sixteen  years  before 
the  case  of  Lenoir  t>.  South.  This  was  in  the  case  of  Green  v, 
Harmon.f  In  this  case  it  was  held  that  overflowing  land  by 
stopping  a  stream  below  it,  is  not  a  possession  which  will  perfect 
a  title  under  the  statute ;  neither  is  cutting  timber  alone  sufficient 
The  Chief  Justice  said :  "  The  overflowing  of  land  by  an  act  not 
done  on  it,  but  by  stopping  a  watercourse  below  on  one's  own 
land,  is  not  an  ouster  of  the  owner  from  the  land  overflowed. 
The  remedy  for  the  injury  is  not  trespass,  but'an  action  on  the 
case  for  the  consequential  damages. 

"  Hence,  however  long  it  may  continue,  it  aflbrds  of  itself  only 
a  presumption  of  a  grant  of  the  easement,  and  not  of  the  convey- 
ance of  the  land.  The  other  question  is  not  so  entirely  clear  of 
difficulty.  The  case  does  not  state  the  extent  to  which  the  timber 
was  cut.  There  is  much  land  in  the  State  of  which  nearly  the 
whole  value  consists  in  the  timber,  its  fertility  not  being  suffi- 
cient to  induce  a  prudent  proprietor  to  erect  habitations,  or  clear 
a  plantation  on  it.  In  such  instances  the  timber  is  frequently  all 
taken  oET,  and  it  would  not  seem  easy  to  give  more  positive  evi- 
denoe  of  asserted  ownership  and  enjoyment.  On  the  other  hand, 
any  rule  that  could  be  laid  down  would  be  so  wanting  in  preci- 
sion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  trespasses  should  be  carried 
to  constitute  an  ouster,  as  to  leave  the  whole  subject  in  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  safest  to  require  an  actual  occupation,  such  as  resi- 
dence or  cultivation ;  something  to  make  it  emphatically  the  par- 
ty's cI(He,  which  is  in  conformity  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  common 

*  The  following  is  tlie  Bt»tiite  upon  which  the  decision  above  is  based: 
'  When  the  person  in  posKssion  of  a,nj  r«Bl  property,  or  those  under  whom  be 
claims,  have  been  possessed  of  the  ssme,  under  known  iu)d  visible  lines  sod 
boundaries,  and  under  colorable  title,  for  seven  j-ears,  no  entrf  shall  be  made 
or  action  sustained  against  such  possessor  bv  an?  peison  having  an;  right  or 
title  to  the  same,  except  during  the  seven  yeats  next  after  bis  right  or  title 

■ball  have  descended  or  accrned Such  possession  shall  be  a  perpetntl 

bat,"  etc     Battle's  Bevisal,  ch.  17,  sec.  20. 

t  Oreen  >.  Harmon,  4  Dev.  Law,  1G8  (decided  in  1833). 
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law,  and  also  to  the  application  of  it  to  our  situation,  aa  early 
made  in  the  State." 

The  court  refers  to  the  case  of  Simpeon  v.  Blount,*  in  which 
the  land  was  &  ewamp,  of  which  no  other  use  could  be  made  in 
its  natural  state  but  by  taking  the  timber  off,  which  was  likened 
to  cutting  rushes  annually  in  a  marsh.  He  says  this  is  an  excep- 
tion founded  on  necessity.  The  court  said  another  exception  might 
bethe  making  of  turpeDtine,t  as  practiced  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
State,  which  is  an  operation  partaking  of  the  nature  of  cultivation, 
it  being  the  use,  too,  for  which  the  particular  land  is  adapted.^ 

In  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  it  has  been  held,  in  the 
fonner  that  a  "  possession  fence,"  as  it  is  called  (being  an  inclo- 
gure  by  lapping  of  fallen  trees),  and  in  the  latter  a  brueh-fence, 
are  not  of  the  character  of  possession  to  protect  a  wrong-doer.§ 

The  "  payment  of  taxes,"  in  connection  with  certain  other  facts 
and  circunistances  which  are  notorious  and  are  strongly  indicative 
of  ownership,  may  be  looked  to  by  the  jury.  Thus,  if  the  owner 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  out  of  possession  of  the  uninclosed 
and  aniniproved  lands  and  sufiFer  the  claimant  to  pay  taxes  upon 
it,  or  the  like.|[ 

In  reviewing  all  the  authorities,  Mr.  Angell  says ;  "  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  United  States  is,  that  to  consti- 
tute an  adverse  possession,  there  need  not  be  a  fence,  building,  or 
other  improvement  made;  and  that  it  suffices  for  the  purpose 

*  Simpson  r.  Btonnt,  3  Dot.  Law,  34. 

t  See  page  161  of'  the  Opinion  in  Green  t.  Harmon. 

t  As  to  powession  according  to  the  custom  of  the  coonlry,  and  the  nse  for 
vhich  the  land  isBdapl«d,an<IpaTingtaxea,etc.,B«eCriB«e!li>.Artemiie,7  Watts 
IPenna.  R.),  580.  Suheeqiienll y  it  wai  held,  in  North  Carolina,  the  occupation 
of  pine  land,  b;  annually  making  turpentine  on  it,  ie  such  an  actual  poesewion 
n  will  oust  the  conBtructive  posseNton  of  one  claiming  merely  under  a  superior 
title:  Bynum  v.  Carter,  4  Ire.,  810.  As  to  mixed  poasessiotis,  see  Stewart  s. 
Harris,  9  Hump.  (Teun.),  714. 

I  Jaduon  B. Schoonmaker,  2  Johns.  (N.  Y.}, 230 ;  Hale  v.Gliddon,  ION.  H., 
I  39^.  In  accord,  Colburn  o.  Hollis,  3  Met.  (Maai.),  125;  ArmBlronge.  Btsleau, 
SMd.,  25tl;  Bennett  e.  Crocker,  8  Greenl.  (Me.),  239.  Occaflional  acts  of  own- 
erehip  by  broken  and  unconnected  acts  of  dominion,  not  sufficient.  Ewiog  tr, 
Alcorn,  40  Penn.  St.,  492 ;  Smith  t.  Mitchell,  1  Marsh.  (Ky.),  207 ;  McCarty 
e.  Fonrcher,  12  Mart.  (La.)  R.,  11 ;  Watts  c.  Qriswold,  20  Ga.,  732;  Andrews 
«.  Mnlford,  1  Haywood  (N.  C.)  Rep.,  311. 

n  Royer  p.  Bealow,  10  Berg.  &  R.  (Penn.),  303,  In  accord,  Heiser  ».  Bichel, 
T  Watts  (Penn.),  36. 
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that  visible  and  notorious  ctcts  of  ownership  are  exercised  over 
the  premises  in  oontroversy  for  the  time  limited  by  the  statute. 
That  much  depends  upon  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  prop- 
erty, the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  or  to  which  the  owuer 
or  claimant  may  choose  to  apply  it.  That  it  is  difBcnlt  to  lay 
down  any  precise  rule  in  all  cases ;  but  that  it  may  with  safety 
be  said,  that  where  acts  of  ownership  have  been  done  upon  land, 
which  from  their  nature  indicate  a  notorious  claim  of  property  in 
it,  and  are  continued  sufficiently  long,  with  the  knowledge  of  an  ad- 
verse claimant,  without  interruption  or  an  entry  by  him,  such  acts 
are  evidence  of  an  ouster  of  a  former  owner,  and  an  actual  adverse 
possession  a^inst  him;  provided,  the  jury  shall  think  that  the 
property  was  not  susceptible  of  a  more  strict  or  definite  possession. 
That  neither  actual  occupation,  cultivation,  nor  residence  is  neces- 
sary to  constitute  actual  possession,  when  the  property  is  so  sit- 
uated as  not  to  admit  of  any  permanent  useful  improvement,  and 
the  continual  claim  of  the  party  has  been  evidenced  by  public  acts 
of  ownership,  such  as  he  would  exercise  over  property  which  he 
claimed  in  his  own  right,  and  would  not  exercise  over  property 
which  he  did  not  claim."*  But  these  acts  of  ownership  apply  to 
cases  where  the  party  entera  under  color  of'title.  As  it  is  sug- 
gested these  rules  would  not  be  satisfactory  in  the  case  of  a  pure 
wrong-doer.f  In  the  case  of  a  naked  trespasser  the  poaaesaon 
should  be  better  defined  by  actual  occupancy  or  inclosure. 

The  possession  of  a  wrong-doer  must  be  Btrictiy  poesee^  pedu. 

"Actual,  visible,  and  substantial  incloaureX  is  decisive  proof 
of  disseisin,  and  also  of  the  Umita  of  it."§ 

*  For  the  nbova  general  Hnd  comprehensive  Btatement  tlie  following  author- 
ities are  cited:   Ewing  t>.  fiurnelt,  11  Peteis,  53;  Elliott  v.  Pearl,  10  Peters, 

U2;  BarcUri'- Hovell'fl  Leosee,  flPetera,  513;  4Io<Ta,18;  21  Ark.  E.,  9. 

t  See  AneeU,  LitaitatioQB,  J  400  (note). 

i  Inctoaure  or  resideoce  not  necesury,  but  aiich  a  une  and  occupalion  of  it 
B8  from  its  nature  is  susceplible,  tinder  a  claim  of  ownership.  9  Hump.,  762 ; 
5Bneed,631;  2  Cold.,  38,  64;  3Head.,301.  But  if  the  land  be  aiisceptibleof 
culliv&tioD  or  residence  it  is  so  well  understood  and  easy  of  application  it  ia 
best  not  to  depart  from  it.  It  results  in  uncertainty.  Exceptions  will  not  be 
extended  further.  Theyeztend  to  banks,  SBnd'banks.fish-trapa,  stone-quarries, 
coal-mines,  and  the  like.  1  Lee  (Tenn.),  741 ;  1  Swan.,  385 ;  3  Head,  301. 
As  to  what  is  advent  poueuion,  see  7  Yerg.,  231 ;  B  Yerg.,  381 ;  Ueigs,  427; 
.6.Hump.,75;  10  Hump.,  345;  3  Head.,  668. 

i  Angell,  Limitations,  j  3So ;  Jackson  r.  Howe,  14  Johns.  (N.  Y.),  405 ;  John- 
son t.  Irwin,  3  Serg.  &  Bawie  (Penn,),  2S1 ;  Miller  v.  Shaw,  7  Seig.  &  TU'h, 
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7^  Rule  a»  to  WM  Ixmda  Granted. — When  the  questioD  is, 
vhat  amounte  to  a  poseessioQ  sufficient  to  bar  the  right  of  eotry  or 
tu  confer  title,  the  rule  b  more  strict  where  the  country  is  old 
and  densely  inhabited,  than  where  lands  are  wild  and  in  a  state 
of  nature,  like  much  of  the  lauds  iu  the  United  States.  When 
these  lauds  are  patented  or  granted,  the  patentee  or  grantee  has  a 
coiutTuditie  poesession  of  the  entire  tract,  although  in  the  actual 
possession  of  no  part  thereof.  If  these  large  uncultivated 
bounds  be  entered  by  a  party  without  title,  the  disseisin  is  limited 
to  the  actual  occupancy.*  Says  C.  J,  Parsons,  of  the  Supreme 
Coart  of  Massachusetts:  "A  disseisin  ofthe  owner  of  uncultivated 
land  by  entry,  and  the  occupation  of  the  land  by  a  party  not 
claiming  title,  the  occupation  must  be  of  that  nature  and  notoriety 
that  the  owner  may  be  presumed  to  know  that  (here  ia  a  powe»- 
tioa  of  the  land;  otherwise,  a  man  may  be  disseised  without  his 
knowledge,  and  the  statute  of  limitations  run  against  him,  while 
he  has  no  ground  to  believe  that  his  seisin  has  been  interrnpted."'!' 

The  wrong-doer,  having  no  claim  of  title,  must  therefore  be 
limited  aa  a  general  rale  to  the  actual  occupancy  or  apossesaio  pedis, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  "  existence  of  visible  and  defiuite  boun- 
dary marlis  "  may  be  competent  to  enlarge  the  possession  beyond 
the  actual  occupancy.]:   It  was  said  in  another  ca8e,§  "  Where  one 

1»9;  Davidson's  Leanee  «.  Baber,  3  H.  McHen.  (Md.)  R.,  621;  Smith  t. 
Hosmer.T  N.  Hamp.,  <36;  Wartrous  c.  Soiithworth,  6  Conn.,  305  ;  Armstrong 
c.  Risleau,  5Md..25«;  Hull  r.  Giltings,  2  H.&  JohnB.(Md.)K.,39] ;  Goewev 
r.  Wrig,  9  III.,  238 ;  Uindsman  v.  Worthen,  22  Gft.,  47 ;  PutDam  v.  BowLer,  11 
Coah.  IMase.),  542. 

Id  New  York,  where  a  defendant  in  ejeclment  produced  no  written  title, 
bni  relied  solelr  on  pooesiioD  with  claim  of  title,  he  was  held  limited  to  that 
part  under  actual  improvement.    JackeoQ  T.  Warford,  7  Wend.  K.,  62. 

*  JobnEinn  v.  Irwin,  3  Serg.  &  Sawle  (Penn.),  291 ;  Draper  s.  Short,  26 
Ul».  (4  Jodm),  197 ;  Juitice  Story,  In  Green  t>.  Liter,  8  Cranch  (U.  S.),  229; 
BaiT  V. Gretz,  4  Wheat.  (U. 8.).  213 ;  Jackson  v.  Howe,  14  Johni.  (N.  Y.), 405 ; 
Anon.,  1  Haywood  (N.  C),  466. 

t  Proprietors  of  Kennebec  Purchase  c.  Skinner,  4  Mow.  R.,  416.  In  accord, 
C.  J.  Tilghman  in  Miller  c.  Shaw,  7  Serg.  A  Rawie,  129;  opinion  of  Justice 
(iiUon  in  same  case;  Holt  t,  Hemphill, 3  Ohio,  232.    See  1  Allen  (MasB.),  £45. 

:  Scott  t>.  Elkins,  83  N.  C,  424. 

\  Thomas  c.  Kelley,  13  Ire.,  43.  In  North  Carolina  we  have  what  we 
mJKfal  call  four  diBerent  limitations  in  regard  to  real  property ;  1.  The  State  is 
birred  by  thirty  years ;  2.  The  State  is  barred  by  twenty-one  years  if  held  under 
mlari^tiiU.   3.  Individuals  are  barred  by  Mien  }reara' adverse  poeee««ioD  tiiufer 
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enters  without  color  of  title,  there  is  nothing  by  which  his  pos- 
session cao  be  constructively  extended  an  inch  beyond  hia  occupa- 
tion," 

The  State  of  New  York  has  very  wisely  left  but  little  ground 
for  judicial  controversy  in  reference  to  the  character  of  possession 
requisite  under  the  statute  of  limitations  in  r^rd  to  real  estate.* 

Holding  undo-  Color  of  Tiile. — If  the  claimant  has  no  paper- 
title  under  which  he  claims  then  he  must  have  "  a  substantial  iD~ 
closure,  an  actual  occupancy,  a  pedis  poaaeasio,  which  is  definite, 
positive,  and  notorious."  "Adverse  possession  must  be  marked 
by  definite  boundaries,  and  be  r^iilarly  continued  down  to  ren- 
der it  availing."t  "  But,  when  a  party  claims  to  hold  adversely, 
a  lot  of  land,  by  proving  actual  occupancy  of  a  part  only,  his 
claim  must  be  under  a  deed  or  paper-title."^  This  deed  or  paper- 
title  extends  the  possession  of  a  part  to  the  bounds  described  by 
the  papcr.§  In  this  way  one  tenant  in  common,  though  entering 
lawfully,  may  talte  title  for  the  entirety  and  oust  the  co-tenant  by 

tolor  of  title,-  4.  IndividuaU  are  barred  in  twentj  jeura  where  the  land  is  held 
adversely  under  "knowD  and  visible  boundaries"  vUIiout  color  of  tide.  To  bar 
the  Slate  in  thiKy  jean  (he  poBBCCsion  must  be  adverse  "under  known  aad 
visible  boundaries."     Battle's  BeTisal,  cb.  IT,  eecs.  IS,  20,  23. 

*  Sec.  10  provides :  "  For  llie  purpose  of  oonstituling  adverse  poasemion  by 
any  penion  claiming  title  founded  upon  some  leriiten  inttrurarrU  Or  Some  judg- 
tttenl  or  dterte,  land  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  possessed  and  occupied  in  the 
following  cases: 

"  1.  Where  it  has  been  usually  cultivated  or  improved  ; 

"  2.  Wliere  it  has  been  protected  by  a  substantial  incloaure ; 

"  3.  Where,  although  not  inclosed,  it  has  been  used  for  the  supply  of  fuel  or 
of  fencing  limber,  for  the  purpose  of  husbandry,  or  the  ordinary  use  o(  the  oc- 
cupant; 

"  4.  Where  a  known  farm  or  single  lot  has  been  partly  improved,  the  portion 
of  such  farm  or  lot  that  may  have  been  left  not  cleared  or  not  inclosed  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  coiiibc  and  custom  of  the  adjoining  country,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  occupied  by  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  part  improved  and  cul- 
tivated." 

iSec.  12  provides;  "...  incases  where  the  person  doex  not  hold  under  some 
wiKoi  iiwtrumrnl: 

"  1.  Where  it  has  been  protected  by  a  substantial  inclosure; 

"  Where  it  has  been  usually  cultivated  or  improved."  Kew  York  Revised 
Statutes,  vol.  ii.,  part  2,  ch.  4,  title  2. 

t  Kent  in  Jackson  v.  Shoemaker,  2  John.,  334;  Doe  v.  Campbell,  10  John., 
477 ;  1  John.,  156. 

t  Jackson  p.  Woodruff,  1  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  285. 

J  Clapp  v.  Bromaghau,  9  Cow.,  552. 
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the  adverse  poesession.*  C.  J.  Smith,  of  North  Carolioa,  saya  in 
a  raceEt  case  if  "  An  entry  under  a  deed  or  other  instrument  pur- 
porting to  pasa  land  and  describing  and  defining  its  limits,  is  in 
Itw  an  entry  into  the  whole  tract,  except  as  against  s  better  title 
to  1  part  not  actually  occupied,  and  not  only  are  no  visible  boun- 
daries necessary,  but  if  they  existed  they  would  be  controlled  by 
the  conveyance  under  which  the  entry  was  made.  The  principles 
governing  in  such  case  is  thus  stated  by  Ruffin,  J.  4  '  Where  one 
eaters  under  a  conveyance  of  some  colorable  title  for  the  particu- 
lar parcel  of  land,  then  the  rule  is  that  the  possession  of  a  part 
is  prima  faeie  possession  of  the  whole  not  occnpied  by  another, 
which  may  be  safely  acted  on,  a«  the  docwnmiary  title  dffinet  the 
dam  ami  pogseagion.' "  In  the  instance  first  stated  by  C.  J.  Smith 
lie  had  reference  to  a  case  of  lappage,  for  such  is  the  case  of  Scott 
V.  Elkins  (or  in  that  class  of  cases) ;  but  the  case  given  by  Ruf- 
fin, from  whom  he  quotes,  did  not  have  reference  to  a  ctmflicl  of 
titles.  So  in  the  first  the  "entry"  is  into  the  whole  tract,  except 
IS  against  a  better  title  to  a  part  not  actually  occupied  (that  is  to 
eay,  where  the  better  title  (ape  on  tbe  inferior,  the  claimant  of  the 
inferior  must  be  actually  on  the  interference.)  In  the  case  put  by 
fiuffin  the  claimant  may  be  in  possession  of  ani/  part,  and  hia 
title  is  marked  by  the  bounds  of  his  paper,  escept  as  to  a  part 
oftiuUly  occupied  by  another. 

In  a  Circuit  Court  case§  Justice  Story  said :  "  Where  a  person 
entos  into  land  under  a  claim  of  title  thereto  by  a  recorded  deed, 

*  Cl>pp  *.  firomaf ban,  tapra;  1  Eut,  50S;  1  Atk.,  49:i;  II  Et«t,  51;  Ri- 
aitd>.WilIiaiDB,7Whe>t.(U.S.),60;Bo«8ti.DiirhaiD,4Dev.&B.,54;2HarrU 
iMtHenrv  (Md.),254. 

t  Scott  r.  Elkini,  88  N.  C,  424.  In  accorf,  10  Yer.  (Tenn,),  69 ;  9  Hnmp. 
TH;  lCoId.,&30;  28need,27;  3HeBd.,432;  6  Sneed,  631. 

tThontuv.  Edley,  13  Ire.,  43;  see  Tredwell  s.  IMdicb,  1  Ire.,  fifl;  Ora- 
hun  I.  Houston,  4  Dot.,  232;  Thompaon  ii.Cngg,  24  Tex.,  682;  18  Vermoni, 

m. 

i  Pr««ottt.  Keren,  4HsBonCir.Co.R.,S30;  lee,  in  accord,  Johnsim  ■.  Mc- 
StilUn,  1  Slrobh.  (S.  C.},  143 ;  JacbMn  ».  Porter,  Paine  (Cir.  Co.)  B.,  457 ;  Bj- 
nwn  ..  Thompson,  3  Ire.  (N.  C),  578;  5  Dana  (Ky.),  232;  23  C»l.,  431 ;  37 
lIw.(B George),  166.  To  same  purport  see  Elliott  e.  Pearl,  10  Petera  (U.S.), 
ttSillMwt  (La.).  207;  Ewing  a.  Burnett,  11  Petere  (U.S.),  41.  Ab  to  the 
''MtoftheatAtuteof  ieven  jenn  in  North  Carolina  and  Tenneetee  see  the  case 
»f  Futon's  Lewee  r.  Eaton,  1  Wheat.  (U.8.1,  476;  also  Powell  ».  Harmon,  2 
P«en  (U.S.),  S41 ,  Aogell,  Lim.,  ch.  31,  J  401,  note  2. 
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bis  entry  and  poEBcs^ion  are  referred  to  auch  title,  and  that  he  is 
deemed  to  have  a  »!iflin  of  the  land  coextensive  with  the  boun- 
daries stated  in  his  deed,  where  there  is  no  open  adverse  posues- 
fiion  of  any  part  of  the  land  so  described  in  any  other  person." 

Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Massachusetts,  has  well  expressed 
this  principle.  He  says:  "  When  a  man  enters  on  land,  claimiog 
a  right  and  t  itle  to  the  same,  and  acquires  a  seisin  by  his  entry,  his 
seisin  shall  extend  to  the  whole  parcel ;  for  in  this  case,  an  entry 
on  part  is  an  entry  on  the  whole.  When  a  man  not  claiming  any 
light  or  title  to  the  land  shall  enter  on  it  he  acquires  no  seisin  but 
by  ttle  ouster  of  him  who  was  seised ;  and,  to  constitute  an  ouster 
of  him  who  was  seised,  the  disseisor  must  have  the  actual,  exclusive 
occupation  of  the  land,  claiming  to  hold  it  against  him  who  was 
seised."*  The  same  is  held  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
and  South  Carolina,  and  in  fact  this  is  the  general  doctrine  in 
the  States.t 

What  is  Color  of  TUU. — It  may  be  stated,  generally,  that 
wherever  the  statute  of  limitations  has  designated  a  paper,  as  a 
grant  from  a  certain  State,  deed  from  the  Lord  Proprietors,  con- 
veyance, deed  of  administrator,  or  other  specific  instrument,  under 
which  the  possession  must  be  held,  ihU  papa;  by  whatsoever 
name,  is  a  "  color  of  title."  Thusthe  statute  of  Tennessee,  after 
designating  certain  instruments,  then  says,  "or  ofh^  assurance 
purporting  to  convey  a  fee."  In  these  States,  therefore,  where 
the  statute  confers  title  by  the  period  of  limitations  and  desig- 

*  Propri«(orB  of  Kennebec  Purchase  v.  Springer,  4  Mkgs.,  416.  - 
t  Wftldron  «.  Tmile,  4  N.  Hamp.,  371 ;  Peareall  p.  Thorp,  1  Cliip.  (Vt)  B., 
92;  King  n.  Soiiih,  ]  Rice  (S.  C),  14;  Stanly  ».  Turner,  IMurp.  (N.  C).  14; 
2  HaywiKid  (N.  C),  60 ;  BowmaD  v.  BanleU,  3  Marsh.  (Ky.),  09;  Bowie  v. 
BrHlte,  3Di)er(N.  Y.),86;  5  LlU.  {Ky.),210;  Seiton  e.  Hunt,  1  Spencer  (N. 
J.)  R.,  487  ;  Chiles  v.  Conley,  9  Dsna  (Ky.),  3S6;  Alston  v.  Collins,  2  Speers 
(8.0,460;  Hubbard  P.  Aiiatin.llVt.,  129;  Bell  o.  Hartley,  4  ■WaU8{Penn.}, 
32;  Cheay  v.Bingold,3H.&John&(Md.),87;  Bteadman  c  Hilliai^,  3  Rich. 
(a  C),  101 ;  Slice  v.  Derrick.  2  Rich.  (S.  C),  627;  Fitch  v.  Mann,  8  Ban- 
(Penn.),  fi03 ;  Waddle  v.  Stewart,  4  Sneed  (Teno.),  534 ;  Franklin  Academy  r. 
Hal!,  16  B.  Mon,  (Ky.),  472;  Creech  e.Jone*.  5  Sneed  (Tenn.)  R.,  631.  It 
hiui  been  held  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  case  ofa^ipa^  or  interference  of  titles,  that 
inclosing  and  cultivating  part  of  the  interfeieoce,  and  tuing  the  residue  ai  adja- 
cent woodland  as  cusiomarily  enjoyed,  is  actual  possesiiioo  of  the  whole. 
Ament  v.  Wolf,  1  Qrant  (Penn),  618. 
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nates  the  "paper  writing"  under  which  the  adverse  posaeasion  . 
must  be  had,  but  little  difficulty  can  arise  as  to  what  is  "  color  of 
titla"  But  in  so  many  of  the  States  the  jnatter  has  been  left 
for  judicial  construction,  we  have  a  great  variety  nf  "expres- 
sions" and  opinions  on  this  point.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  said,  "The  courts  have  concurred,  it  is 
believed  without  an  exception,  in  defining  'color  of  title,'  to  be 
tbat  which  in  appearance  is  title,  but  which  in  reality  is  no 
title."*  This  decision  arose  in  reference  to  the  statute  of  Illi- 
nois, which  uses   the  words  "color  of  title,"  etc.,  and  confers 

m. 

Ab  to  what  ituirumenia  of  K/riiing  have  been  held  to  be  color 
of  title,  and  what  not  color  of  title,  the  cases  cited  in  the  iiotef 
may  be  consulted  with  profit,  in  addition  to  those  stated  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  deed  must  cover,  in  its  description,  a  tract  of  land  of 
which  that  in  actual  possession  is  a  component  part. 

In  Pillow  D.  Roberts,  the  same  court  had  said :  "  Statutes  of 
limitation  would  be  but  of-  little  use  if  they  protected  those  only 
n-ho  could  otherwise  show  an  indefeasible  title  to  land.  Hence, 
color  of  title,  even  under  a  void  and  worthless  deed,  has  always 

■  Wright  u.  MbUuod,  18  How.,  66.  As  to  what  doeo,  and  what  does  not 
consiilute  "color  of  title"  in  North  Caroliim,  eee  Campbell  t.  McArther,  2 
Hawks,  33;  Trtisleea,  etc.  e.  Newbera  Academ;,  2  tlawkn,  233;  Dobaon  t. 
ldurphey,lDev,&B«t.L«i*,586i  Ro8BB.Durhani,4  Dev.&Bat..54;  1  Jiines, 
206;  Bynum  if.  Thompson,  3  Ire.,  578;  WatkinB  tp.  Flora,  8  Ire.,  374 ;  Roger 
r.  Hibe.l  Der.,  1»0;  Dubson  r.  Erwin,  4  Dbt.  &  Bat.,  201;  Callendar  v. 
Shennan,  5  Ire.,  711,  and  McConoell  v.  McConaell,  S4  N.  C,  842,  where  the 
ilivliiDe  U  discuwed  hy  Rodman,  J. 

f  CouQly  of  Piatt  o.  Goodell,  97  III.,  84;  92  111.,  280;  BeveHv  *.  Burke,  9 
Ga.,  440;  R;gga  i>.  Fuller,  64  Ala.,  141 ;  68  III.,  84;  Molten  v.  Hendenon,  62 
Alt,  426;  42  Miss.,  555;  IlamUton  v.  Wrif(ht,.30  Iowa,  490;  Bell  i.  Coats,  56 
S(is»^  776 ;  Thompson  v.  Borhaiw,  61  N.  Y„  60 ;  Finly  *.  Cook,  54  Barb.  (N. 
T.),  9;  Mimro  t.  Merchant,  28  N.  Y.,  41 ;  Ladd  v.  Dubroca,  61  Ala.,  25;  52 
Gl,&37;  89  III.,  190;  Dallon  e.  Bank  St.  Lou  is,  54  Mo.,  105;  Pillow  v.  Ro- 
berts, 13  How.  U.  S.,  472 ;  33Ga.,239;44Ga.,  274;  20  Ga.,  312;  36  Ala., 308; 
34  Ark.,  547;  63  Mo.,  371;  38  Ala.,  311;  47  N.H.,  253;  68Ga.,388;  50Ga., 
629;  44Ga.,573;  56N.H.,357;  Peck  (Teon.),  321 ;  Meig»  (Tenn.),  207. 

The  foregoing  are  cases  held  aa  sufficient  color  of  title  |  tlione  following  the 
paper  were  held  iiuuffieient :  33  Cal.,  6GS ;  33  Ohio  St.,  395 ;  54  Miss.,  554 ;  15 
111,178;  25Ga.,I81i  62111,508;  23  III.,  507;  13  III..  409;  36  Ala.,  308;  20 
Ga.,  322 ;  86  III.,  426 ;  U  Wend.,  227. 
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been  received  as  evidence  that  the  person  in  possession  claims  ad- 
versely to  all  the  world."* 

This  case  was  in  regard  to  the  statute  of  Arkansas.  But  if  the 
paper,  upon  its  face,  appears  to  be  void,  or  is  absolutely  void 
under  the  law,  the  same  is  not  a  "  color  of  title."t  lu  North 
Carolina,  it  is  said :  "  To  constitute  color  of  title  there  must  be 
some  written  document  of  title,  professing  to  pass  title  to  the 
land,  which  is  not  so  obviously  defective  that  it  could  not  have 
misled  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity.  Hence,  a  aheriflF's  return  of 
a  sale  upon  afi,  fa.  is  not  color  of  title,  for  that  is  not  understood 
by  any  mau  of  ordinary  capacity  as  either  pafisiug  or  professing 
to  pass  title."!  ^<))  ^  paper,  purporting  to  be  a  will,  which  has 
but  one  subscribing  witness,  and  which  has  not  been  proven  as  a 
will,  ia  not  "  color  of  title."§ 

The  Static  of  California,  and  others  cited  in  the  note,  hold  sub- 
stantially that  "color  of  dtle"  ia  "that  which  the  law  will  con- 
sider prima  fade  a  good  title,  but  which,  by  reason  of  some  de- 
fect, not  appearing  on  its  face,  does  not  in  fact  amount  to  title," 
or,  in  case  of  a  deed  relied  on,  "  it  most  be  such  a  one  as  might 
bevalid."||  In  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  itseems  that  a  "writ- 
ten "  assurance  is  not  always  required.t  If  a  paper-title  ia  offered, 
it  ia  evidence  of  bonajide  claim.*' 

Several  of  the  States,  as  in  Maryland,  "  the  paper-title,  to  give 

•  Pillowp.  EoberW,  13How.  (U.S.),  472;  EwinRn.  Bamett,  11  Pet..  41. 

t  Moore  v.  Brown,  11  How.  (U.  S.).  417 ;  Walker  v.  Turner,  9  Wheat.,  541 ; 
Tillinghast'e  Adams's  Ejct.,  451 ;  J&cksoti  v.  Frost,  6  Cow.,  350. 

t  Dobson  K.  Murphy,  1  Dev.  &  HaU's  Law,  586. 

i  CallendertF.  Sharman,  6  Ire.,  711;  see  alao  Watkinsc.  Flora,  8  Ire.,  374; 
Comn.  of  Beaufort  >.  Duncan,  1  Jones,  239.  But,  in  McConnell  c.  McConnell, 
the  court  of  North  Carolina  says,  ihat  if  the  jiaptr  had  been  provra  a»  a  vUt,  ihen 
it  would  be  "color,"  although  only  ont  witness  ;  see  64  N.  C,  342. 

II  Bernal  i>.  Gteim,  33  Cal.,  676;  Livingston  v.  Pern  Iran  Co..  9  Wend.  (N. 
Y.),522;  Jack-son  B.  Frost,  5  Cow.,  351 ;  Baker  V.  Swan,  32  Md.,  355;  Erase*. 
Wihon.  79  III.  240 ;  Gittens  ».  Lowrj,  15  Ga.,  338 ;  Roe  i.  Kerrey,  32  Gi,, 
155 ;  Tate  v.  Southard,  3  Hawks  N.  C,  121 ;  Wilsou  v.  Eilcannnn,  4  Hayw. 
(Tenn.),  185.  Under  (he  act  of  1319,  in  Tenneteee,  the  question  of  "  color  of 
title  "  is  well  settled  in  that  Slate,  as  it  would  seem.  McConnell  t.  McConnell, 
64  N.  C.  342 ;  sec  the  doctrine  as  above  authorities ;  Stork  v.  Slnrr,  1  Sawyer 
(Oregon), 20;24Ala..352;  10 Ala.,595;  30 Iowa, 486; Sedw.& Wail, 8^761.765. 

1  Cooper  t.  Ord,  60  Mo. ;  73  Mo.,  547 ;  52  Mo.,  108 ;  McCall ».  Neelj.  3  Watts 
(Pa.).  72. 
**  See,  as  to  this,  Abercrombie  v.  Baldwin,  15  Ala.,  372. 
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oolor,  must  be  so  far  prima  facie  ^ood  Sd  appearance  as  to  be  coa- 
aiateat  with  the  idea  of  good  faith.*  The  cases  in  Missouri, 
Penosylvaaia,  and  also  in  Massachusetts,  while  holding  that  do 
"  written  "  assurance  is  necessary,  agree  that,  in  the  case  of  a  mere 
intrader  and  pure  trespasser,  his  puasession  is  limited  to  the  ac- 
tual ■poweaaio  pedis. 

Bnt  these  authorities  saj  it  is  saEBcient  if  there  be  "  some  visi- 
ble acts,  signs,  or  indications,  which  are  apparent  to  all,  showing 
tbe  extent  of  the  boundary." 

Thus,  in  Rannells  v.  Rannelle,t  the  case  was  that  of  a  verbal 
gift  of  the  party  to  hb  sbter,  and  the  lines  and  boundary  being 
fixed  by  a  survey.  The  possession  being  thus  indicated  by  acts 
mpais,  it  was  held  to  extend  to  the  marks  of  the  survey,  and 
was  called  color  of  title.  In  McCall «,  Neely,|  the  court  say : 
"To  give  color  of  title,  therefore,  would  seem  not  to  require  the 

aid  of  a  written  conveyance An  entry  is  by  color  of 

title  when  it  is  made  under  a.  bona  jide,  ttnd  not  pretended  claim." 
This  view  js  thus  illustrated  by  Qibson,  C.  J.,  in  this  case;  he 
tays:  "The  words  (color  of  title)  do  not  necessarily  import  the 
■ccoropaniment  of  the  usual  documentary  evidence ;  for,  though 
oue  entering  by  title,  depending  on  a  void  deed,  would  certainly 
be  in  by  oolor  of  title,  it  would  be  strange  if  another,  entering 
Dnder  an  erroneous  belief  that  he  is  the  legitimate  heir  of  the 
poson  last  seised,  should  be  deemed  otherwise." 

The  great  results  which  Sow  from  having  "color  of  title"  are: 
1.  To  show  the  ammtw  of  the  party  holding ;  2.  To  define  the 
imount  of  his  possession,  and  thereby  give  notice  to  the  true 
owner. 

In  the  case  of  a  mere  trespaster,  without  "  claim  of  title  "  or 
"color  of  title,"  the  adverse  possession  is  limited  to  the  adwU 
oeeupawt/,  but  where  the  party  comes  in  under  a  color  of  title 
the  same  1^1  result  follows  which  follows  tbe  bolder  of  the  true 

•  32  Md.,  555. 

t  Baanfllk  t>.  Rannelli,  &2  Mo.,  108,  In  sccord,  Bell  c.  Longworth,  6  Ind., 
273. 

t  McCall  V.  Neely,  3  WatiB  (Pa.),  72.  In  the«i  cases,  the  terms  "dftim"  and 
'color"  veconfounded.  In  Iowa,  a  party  majrelj  on  either  a  "claim  of  title," 
or  "color  of  tiller"  but  the  termii  are  not  eTnoarmous :  Hamilton  v,  Wright,  30 
Iwr»,486. 
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tiile,  that  is, "  possession  of  a  part  is  the  possession  of  the  whole  " 
(with  the  qualifications  stated).  It  is  true  in  case  of  the  real 
owner  the  law  gives  him  the  eonslructive  possession  without  beiog 
actually  upOD  any  part  thereof,  until  that  is  disturbed  by  an  ad- 
verse holding.  The  man  without  the  true  title,  but  holding  a 
paper  purporting  to  convey  title,  has  nothing  tehile  out  of  poasee- 
sum,  but  must  ejxter  some  portion  thereof:  then,  and  not  until 
then,  does  the  statute  begin  to  run  in  bis  favor.  And  being  in, 
by  color  of  title,  his  foot  upon  a  part,  the  law  by  construction 
extends  the  possession  to  the  bounds  of  the  color  of  title  (there 
being  of  course  no  interference).  In  this  regard  the  bolder  of  the 
color  (in  extent  of  possession)  has  precisely  what  the  true  owner 
would  have  when  actually  in  possession  of  a  part.  The  con- 
founding the  terms  "clai«i"  with  "color"  is  manifest  in  many 
of  the  cases,  but  perhaps  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  the 
"claim"  is  manifested,  whether  by  "writing"  or  by  "acta  in 
paU,"  if  there  be  that  defining  of  limit  and  notoriety/  of  posaes- 
sioQ  and  the  adverse  character  which  put  the  statute  in  motion. 
Indeed,  the  "lines"  fixed  hy  acluat  aurveg  might  be  more  readily 
discovered  than  when  the  same  lines  are  called  for  in  a  deed  or 
other  assurance.  Then  if  a  "claim  of  title"  defines  the  extent, 
evinces  the  intent,  and  is  notice  to  the  true  owner,  it  matters  but 
little  what  it  is  called.  It  may  certainly  be  so  in  that  class  of 
statutes  which  give  the  benefit  of  the  same  to  a  "claim  of  title  " 
or  holder  of  "  color  of  title." 

In  the  sense  of  many  of  these  statutes,  and  in  the  more  appro- 
priate and  accurate  sense;  "color  of  title"  ougiit  to  appear  from 
some  written  assurance  purporting  to  pass  land,  Thcirue  owner 
has  no  constructive  possession  until  he  has  a  paper  title,  and  it 
would  seem  that  this  constructive  possession  should  result  to  no 
other  except  to  one  holding  a  paper  title  purporting  to  convey  the 
land.  No  mere  acts  in  pais  would  seem  to  be  of  equal  force. 
But  the  languf^  of  the  statutes  is  different,  and  hence  the  di- 
versity of  judicial  language. 

Indeed,  Sedwick  &  Wait,  in  their  recent  work  on  the  IVialof 
Title  to  Land,  after  reviewing  all  the  cases,  think  that,  possi- 
bly with  the  exception  of  Vermont,  all  the  States  require  a 
vnHtlen  instrument  before  the  doctrine  of  constructive  possession 
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shall  apply.  They  refer  to  tbe  cases,*  and  say  that  Rannells  v. 
Kanoells,  heretofore  noticed,  has  not  been  siuttaiaed  by  the  Mis- 
souri courts,  aod  that  the  cases  in  PenDsylvania  and  Maaeacbn- 
setts  have  not  gone  bo  far.  The  cases  of  Buck  p.  Squieraf  and 
Hodges  V.  Edney  are  supposed  to  make  the  holding  of  the  Ver- 
mont (»iirt»  diflFer  from  the  general  authority. 

Tlicse  authors  consider  that  the  case  of  Bell  v.  Loogworth, 
mpra,  does  not  in  strictness  place  the  courts  of  Indiana  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  general  rule,  but  is  rather  an  auth(»ity  to  show  what 
may  constitute  actnat  possession. 

But  as  to  the  effect  of  holding  under  "  color  of  title,"  or  claim 
of  title, the  authorities  all  agree  substantially,  and  upon  this  point 
cases  have  already  been  mentioned ;  others  will  be  referred  to  in 
note. 

The  language  iu  the  Missouri  case  of  Fagate  i;.  Pierce|  wilt 
illustrate  the  idea  in  all  the  cases ;  it  is  there  said  :  "  The  doc- 
trine of  conxtmctive  poeeeesion,  which  follows  the  title,  when 
there  is  no  advert  possession,  is  applied  to  one  who  takes  actual 
or  corporeal  adverse  posseseioo  under  oolor  of  title,  and  he  is  held 
to  be  possessed  of  the  contiguous  land  covered  by  the  iDBtrument 
Qoder  which  be  enters,  and  which  he  claims  by  virtue  of  such 
instrument." 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated  that  if  the  oolor  of  title  is  so  vague 
Bad  indefinite  as  not  to  desoribe  the  possession  and  claim,  the 


*  Thompson  v.  Burhans,  79  N.  Y.,  W;  Jackson  v.  Woodruff,  6  Cow,,  285; 
Wtik  V.  Iron  Compaa*,  4i  N.  H.,  580 ;  Long  v.  Higginbotliarn,  66  Mo.,  251  ; 
HugEin  (.  Israel,  73  Mo.,  547 ;  Fugate  t.  Pierce,  49  Mo.,  441 ;  Scales  v.  Cock- 
rill,  3  H«ad.  (Tenii.),  438 ;  Humbert  v.  Trinit/  Church,  24  Wend.,  604 ;  Sedir. 
A  Wait,  il  769,  772.    This  is  certainly  the  Ian  in  almost  all  the  States. 

t  Buck  ».  Squiers,  23  Vt.,  503 ;  Hodges  v.  Edney,  33  Vt.,  348. 

t  Fngate  v.  Pierce,  49  Mo.,  447.  In  accord  are  the  following  casee ;  Hodgca 
t.  Edaej,  38  Vt.,  344 ;  Cbapman  v.  Templeton,  53  Mo.,  465 ;  Washburn  r. 
Catler,  17  Minn.,  361;  Wilson  e.  Williams,  52  Miss.,  403;  Cunningham  v. 
FiaadliMi,  26  Tex.,  38 ;  Pepper  v.  CDowd,  39  Wins.,  544 ;  Chandler  v.  Rush- 
ing,  38  Tei.,  596 ;  Powell  r.  Davis,  54  Mo.,  31S ;  Baile/  v.  Carleton,  12  N.  H., 
15;  Phillippi  e.  Thompsun,  SOr^n,  436;  Coleman  d.  Billinga,  89  111.,  Igg; 
Humphrers  IT.  HiiffoiaD,  830bio  St.,  404;  Thompson  v.  Biirhans,  79  N.Y..99; 
ElliMt ».  Pearl,  10  Peters,  442 ;  Edge  o.  Medlar,  82  Penn  St.,  87  ;  Thomas  ». 
KcUey,  13  Ire.,  N.  C,  48,  Scott  v.  Elkins,  83  N.  C.,424 ;  Dobeon  v.  Murpkej,  1 
1^'.  &  Bat.  Law,  586 ;  see  other  cases  cited  in  this  chapter,  under  the  pres- 
ut  head ;  also,  Lea  v.  Polk  Count;  Copper  Co.,  21  How.  (U.  8.),  120. 
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holder  thereof  gains  do  benefit  from  the  same,  and  the  adverse 
possession  is  limited  to  the  actual  possession.* 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  describe  a  tract  of  land  by  its 
abuttals ;  such  designation  as  the  "  Home  Place  "  is  sufficient 
Thus  it  was  said,  for  example,  "  Mount  Vernon,  the  lat«  resi- 
dence of  General  Washington,"  is  better  known  by  that  name 
than  by  a  description  of  it  as  "situate  on  the  Potomac  River,  and 
adjoining  the  lands  of  A.,  B.,  and  C."t 

QuaUfication  of  (he  Ride  that  Posaeamon  of  a  Part  givet  Coa- 
struotive  Possession  of  the  Whole. — It  is  said  generally  that  the 
constructive  possession  extends  to  the  metes  ai)d  bounds  of  the 
paper  which  is  reoc^oized  as  oolor  of  title,  but  this  rule  has  some 
qualiGcation. 

Thus,  in  New  York,  it  is  said  :  "  The  part  not  actually  pos- 
sessed must  be  for  use  with  or  subservient  to  that  actually  pos- 
sessed, and  have  some  necessary  connection  therewith."^  Then, 
again,  it  is  said :  "  Such  constructive  possession  will  extend  only 
to  such  land  as  is  used  in  connection  with  the  improved  land 
actually  possessed,  and  to  only  so  much  as  is  reasonable  and 
proper  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 

Hence,  it  was  held,  tliat  a  party  claiming  under  a  void  tax 
deed  some  six  thousand  acres  of  wild  land,  but  having  sufficient 
actual  possession  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  he  had  no  con- 
structive possession  of  the  land  not  actually  possessed. 

And,  in  this  case,  the  further  facts  that  he  had  paid  taxes,  had 
it  surveyed,  and  had  at  times  cut  logs  and  roads  upon  the  lands, 
were  held  not  sufficient  to  extend  the  constructive  possession. 
The  following  reasons  were  given  for  this  qualification  of  the 
rule  by  the  court  of  New  York,  in  Jackson  v.  Woodruflf;  "  Pos- 
sessions thus  taken  under  a  claim  of  title  are  generally  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivation  and  permanent  improvements." 

•  Hamphrers  «.  Hnflman,  33  Ohio  St^  *M :  EUicott  v.  Pearl,  10  Pe(ers, 
442;  Shackleford  o.  Bailey,  35  111.,  387:  Henley  v.  Wilson,  81  N.C.,405; 
'Smilh  V.  Low,  2  Ire.  N.  C.  Law,  457. 

t  Proclor  V.  Pool,  4  DeT.  Law  (N.  C),  $70;  Kilter  v.  Barrett,  4  De».  A 
Batt,  133;  Kitchenn,  Herring,  7  Ire.  Eq.,  190;  Henley  v.  Wilsoo,  81  N.  C, 
405;  Foube  cKemp'x  Leasee,  5  Harr.A  Johns.  (Md.),13!i;  2  Leigh  (Va.),  I. 

t  Thompson  v.  Buchann,  T9  N.  Y.,  100.  In  accord,  Jackmn  o.  Woodruff,  4 
Cow.  (N.  Y.),  276  i  Chandler  t.  Spear,  22  VL,  406 ;  Pepper  tr.  CDowd,  39 
WinB.,  638,  &50. 
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It  13  generally  necessary  to  rewrve  a  part  of  the  wood  land. 
Good  husbandry  forbids  the  actual  improvement  of  the  whole. 
The  poaeesBions  are  usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  others ;  the 
IxHiDdanes  are  marked  and  defined.  The  court  ai^ues,  that 
u  to  cases  of  this  character  it  is  believed  diat  no  well-grounded 
complaint  can  be  urged  against  the  operation  of  the  principle 
Uiit  the  constructive  possession  should  extend  to  the  boundary  of 
the  paper-title ;  "  bnt  the  attempt  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  cases 
where  a  lai^  tract  is  conveyed  will  be  mischievous  indeed." 

Inference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
are  not  exactly  uniform  as  to  the  effect  of  the  constructive  poe- 
Hssioif.  The  case  of  Lenoir  v.  South,*  and  the  reasoning  in  the 
case  of  Green  o.  Harnion,t  have  already  been  mentioned  in  this 
chapter,  under  the  bead,  "What  constitutes  a  poseeeelon  in  law." 
There  is  but  little  difference  among  the  authorities  as  to  what 
constitutes  poaaeaeion;  but,  being  in  possession  of  a  part,  under 
color  of  title,  the  di£Bculty  is  in  exi^iding  this  possession  by  con- 
»fnuiion  to  the  part  not  oecitpied.  The  case  of  Lenoir  v.  South, 
tupra,  evidently  does  not  qualify  the  rule  with  the  same  strict- 
ness as  the  court  does  in  the  case  of  Thompson  v.  Burhans,  supra, 
and  the  force  of  the  reasoning  in  the  latter  case  is  admitted. 

Bnt  there  must  be  some  general  rule,  and  that  general  rule 
holds  that  actual,  adoerae,  open,  and  notorious  possession  of  a 
part,  under  color  oj  title,  gives  the  possessor  title  to  the  extent  of 
the  boundary  of  the  paper-title.  The  exceptional  cases  of  very 
Urge  tracts  of  land,  with  a  slight,  unimportant  possession,  may 
be  a  reason  for  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  but  uniformity 
and  the  stability  of  titles  require  as  few  exceptions  as  possible  to 
the  mles  of  law  affecting  the  title  to  land. 

It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  actual,  partial  posses- 
sion, and  the  color  of  title  must  he  coexisting,  so  that  the  con- 
Btructive  poAgession  given  by  the  paper-title  cannot  relate  back 
to  the  time  when  actual  poaeeesion  commenced,  but  before  color 
of  title  was  acquired.     The  statute  h^ine  to  run  in  favor  of  the 

*  Lenoir  v.  Sooth,  10  Ire.  (N.  C],  237. 

t  Oreen  v.  Htumon,  4  Dev.  Lair,  15S,  ntpra.  In  accord  with  these  eases  h« 
Tritt  K  Roberts,  64  Oa.,  1 56 ;  Janes  o.  Patteison,  62  Oa.,  527 ;  Fugate  v.  Pierce, 
49  Mo,  447. 
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adverse  constructive  pa'tsession  only  from  the  time  when  both 
actual  poeaes&ion  and  color  of  title  concur.* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  where  the  I^al  owoer 
takes  actual  poeeesaion  of  the  premises,  or  a  part  thereof,  the 
constructive  possession  of  the  former  adverse  claimant  is  de- 
stroyed, and  will  be  thereafter  confined  to  his  pomeano  pedig. 
This  is  upon  the  principle  that,  in  mixed  or  conflict  of  posses- 
sions, the  constructive  possession  always  follows  the  true  title. 

How  to  Arrest  Ihe  Running  of  the  Statute. — Under  the  statute 
of  21  James  I.,  in  case  of  a  wrongful  entry  by  the  trespasser,  the 
true  owner  oould  arrest  the  running  of  the  statute  by  a  peace- 
able entry  within  the  twenty  years ;  but,  if  the  party  did  not  go 
out,  the  true  owner  must  sue  within  a  year  and  a  day,  as  fixed 
by  4  and  5  Ann,  ch.  zvi.f  But  in  Tennessee  it  is  held  that  the 
common-law  doctrine  of  "entry  by  the  true  owner"  is  changed 
by  the  second  section  of  Uie  Act  of  IfllG,  and  the  only  way  to 
arrest  the  running  of  the  statute  after  it  begins  to  run  is  a  "  miU 
fffechutlly  pi-oeecuied."X 

So,  generally,  the  American  statutes  require  a  "suit,"  even 
where  the  entry  is  effectual,  to  stop  the  running  of  the  statute. 
Of  course  if  the  entry  or  possession  of  the  true  owner  is 
acknowledged  and  recognized  by  the  party  holding  against  the 
true  title,  this  will  arrest  the  running  of  the  statute. 

Continuity  of  Poaaesaion. — If  one  merely  enters  and  commits 
a  trespass  and  then  goes  off,  and  another  comes  afler  him  and 
commits  a  trespass,  there  is  no  privitt/  between  them,  and  their 
possessions  cannot  be  connected.  There  must  be  privity  of  estate, 
or  the  several  titles  must  be  connected  before  they  can  be  "tooted," 
as  it  is  called  sometimes  :g  the  possessinn  of  the  landlord  and 

•  WaUOD  V.  Tindall,  24  Ua.,  494;  Cooper  r  Otd,  60  Ho.,  420;  8ed>r.  & 
Wait,  Tide  to  Laad,  {  774. 

t  3  Black.,  175. 

%  Noirell  V.  Grav's  Lessee,  1  Swan,  96,  opinion  by  Judge  McKinney,  otct- 
raling  an  able  argument  to  the  contnry  made  hj  Jos.  B.  Hebliell,  a  lawyer  of 
eminent  ability. 

1  Melvio  V.  Proprietoraof  LookB,etc,5Melc(MMi.),  15;  10  B*iT.(Peon.), 
224 ;  ChriMy  v.  AlTord,  17  How.  (U.  8).  601 ;  Do«well  «.  De  La  Latwa,  20 
How.  {U.  8.),  29 ;  Wheeler  *.  Hody,  II  Texas.  372 ;  Angell.  Lim.,  1 413 ;  Ben- 
•oti*.SUiwart,30HiM.,  S7;  119  Haai.,415;38  Texas,  593;  Rigga  v. Fullar.M 
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hia  tenaot,  of  an  ancestor  and  his  heirs,  of  vendor  and  vendee, 
or  br  members  of  the  same  family.*  There  can  be  no  privity 
amoDg  wrong-doers,  and  therefore  the  possessioiiB   cannot  be 


Ab  to  the  continuity  of  the  possession,  It  has  been  said  the  oc- 
cnpatioD  must  be  sacb  "  as  to  show  an  uninterrupted  exercise  of 
ovDership,  or  continued  assertion  of  right,  and  liability  at  all 
tiiDta  to  the  possessory  action  of  the  owner."t 

Another  case  has  said  ;  "  The  possession  should  be  such  as  to 
leave  do  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  true  owner,  not  only  who  the 
adveree  clsimant  was,  but  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  keep  him  out 
uf  his  land."^     As  expressed  he  must  "  keep  his  flag  flying." 

Id  the  case  of  Armstrong  v.  Morrill,  Mr.  Justice  Cliflbrd,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  said:  "  Continuity  of 
possession  is  also  one  of  the  essential  requisites  to  constitute  such 
an  advene  possession  as  will  be  of  efBcacy  under  the  statute  of 
limitations." §  In  the  same  case  it  is  said  that  "secret  po3ses.^ion 
vill  nolT  do,  as  publicity  and  notoriety  are  necessary  as  evidence 
of  notice  and  to  put  those  claiming  an  adverse  interest  upon 
ioqaiiy."  "  Acquiescence,"  upon  which  the  whole  doctrine  of 
adverse  possession  rests,  cannot  be  presumed,  unless  the  owner 
has,  or  may  be  presumed  to  have,  notice  of  the  possession.||  ' 

Pltadmg  of  the  StaluU — Ejectment — In  the  old  action  of  eject- 
ment, being  purely  a  possessory  action,  the  general  issue,  "  not 
guilty,"  allowed  the  defendant  to  rely  upon  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions or  other  defence  which  showed  the  plaintifl^  not  entitled  to 
the  possession,  and  such  is  the  present  holding  of  the  Supreme 

AU,  146;  gee  Clark  v.  CIi««e,  6  Sneed  [Tenn.),  SSfl ;  Baker  v.  Hale,  6  Baiter 
(Tenn.),  46 ;  Jackson  v.  LeooawJ,  9  Co*.  (N.  Y.),  663 ;  31  Conn.,  631. 

•  H>mni«[[  e.  Blount,  1  8wan,  385 ;  10  Hump.,  24  ;  1  Cold.,  302. 

t  Holdfost  r.  Shepherd,  0  Irp.  (N.  C.)  Lav,  365.  In  accord,  Mora  v.  ScotI, 
2  Dim  (Kt.),  274 ;  Trotler  v.  Caaaadv,  3  A.  K.  MaraK  (Ky.),  368. 

1  Denbaio  v.  Hollman,  26  Oa.,  191 ;  Gudger  v.  Henslev,  SS  N.  C,  56. 

{  Armttroog  v.  Morrill,  14  Wall.,  146;  Foulke  v.  Bond,  12  Vroom  <N.  J.), 
627. 

H  8ed.  A  Wait,  U  735,  736 ;  Moore  v.  Thompson,  09  K.  C,  121 ;  TurpLo  ». 
SiDden,  82  Gntt.  (Vs.),  27 ;  Thompxon  *.  Pioche, 44  Cal.,  608 ;  Wing  t>.  Hall, 
47  Vl,  1S2.  See  New  York  and  other  statutes  bb  to  n 
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Court  of  the  United  States.*  The  defendant,  likewise,  if  not  a 
mere  trespasser  or  intruder,  may  show  title  out  of  the  plaintiS*, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  without  connecting  himself 
with  the  outstanding  title  in  any  way.  This  ia  founded  upon  the 
well-established  rule  in  ejectment  that  the  plaintiff  must  recover 
solely  upon  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and  this  he  fails  to  do 
if  it  appears  that  the  title  ia  in  another  not  a  party  to  the  suit-f 

But  under  the  practice  adopted  in  the  statutory  ^ectment  and 
the  code  system  of  pleading  in  the  different  States,  the  decisions 
are  not  uniform.  Thus,  in  North  Carolina  under  the  code  prao- 
tioe,  which  abolished  the  action  of  ejectment,  still  holda  that  the 
statute  of  limitations  need  not  be  pleaded  or  set  up  in  the  an- 
BWOT ;  the  reason  assigned  being,  that  the  inquiry  in  the  action  to 
recover  land  is  intended  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff 
has  title  to  the  land  claimed,  not  whether  the  defendant  has  no 
title.J  This  decision  is  consiatent  with  the  theory  of  the  courts 
in  North  Carolina,  as  no  special  action  is  provided  by  the  code 
for  ejectment,§  and  they  hold  that  in  abolishing  the  tecbaical  ac- 
tion of  ejectment  and  prescribing  what  the  complaint  may  con- 
tain, it  was  not  intended  to  surrender  any  of  the  advantages  of 
the  action  of  ejectment,  and  that  the  rules  of  law  and  practice  in 
most  substantial  respects  prevail  as  under  the  technical  action. 
This  seems  to  be  what  is  indicated  in  Harkey  v.  Houaton,||  de- 
cided soon  after  the  new  code  took  efect. 

In  Mississippi  it  has  been  decided  under  the  pleading  Act 

•  HogoD  V.  Kiirti,  94  U.  S.,  773 ;  Stearns  on  Real  Aciione,  241 ;  Tavlor  », 
Horde,  1  Burr,  119,  per  Lord  Mansfield ;  Adsma  od  Effect.,  4  (Am.  Ed.),  302. 

t  But  it  leemg  that  this  onlilanding  title  should  be  a  compleie  ntbiulmg  tiUt, 
not  barred  b;  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  for  other  cause  void,  and  iberofore  if 
the  plaintiff,  o/lo- be  brings  suit,  should  discover  an  oulstandii^  better  title, 
and  purchase  the  same  and  take  deed,  the  defendant  could  not  relj  on  the 
same.  In  reply  to  the  defendant'!)  ehowiug  an  outstanding  title  at  ihe  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  the  plaintiff  siiows  title  in  himtelf.  Should  the  defend- 
ant, nho  admits  be  has  no  title,  repel  the  plaiotiff,  who  is  thoa  shown  to  be  the 

t  Freeman  v.  Sprajue,  82  N.  a,  366 ;  Davis  t>,  UcAKbnr,  T8  N.  C^  3-57. 

t  Woodier  f-  Gilliam,  S4  N.  C,  649. 

i  Harke/ 1.  Houston,  66  N.  C,  137.  Notwithstanding  the  holdii^  in  Free- 
man V-  Sprsf^ne  the  code  provides;  "But  Ihe  objection  that  the  action  was  not 
commenced  within  the  time  limited  can  onlj  be  taken  by  answer."  Battle's 
Bevisal,  ch.  17,sec  16. 
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of  1850  that  the  defendant  can  set  up  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions by  special  plea,*  in  Alabama  and  Illinois,  and  perhaps 
others,  the  defendant  need  not  plead  the  statute  of  limitationSff 
bat  the  defence  is  admissible  under  the  general  i^ue. 

In  Wisconsin,  if  the  statute  of  limitations  is  relied  on  in  eject- 
ment, it  must  be  pleaded.^  So,  under  the  practice  in  California, 
title  by  adverse  possession  cannot  be  shown  under  the  general  de- 
nial.g  InTexasthe  plea  of  not  guilty  in  trespass  to  try  title  lets  in 
all  defences,  except  the  statute  of  limitations.  ||  In  New  York  ad- 
verse possession  must  be  pleaded,  and  evidence  of  title  so  acquired 
cannot  be  given  under  the  general  issued  Under  the  present  Eng- 
lish syEtem,  by  the  Procedure  Act  of  1 862,  and  the  statute  of  lim- 
itations of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  the  statute  is  never  pleaded  ;  neither 
Tssit  done  under  the  previous  limitationsof  21  James  I.,  ch.  16, 
IS  1  and  2,  The  plaintiff  must  prove  a  title  not  barred  by  the 
Aitute.** 

Tenanla  tn  ComTnon — One  under  Dwabiiity — Others  not. — If 
several  tenants  in  common,  having  a  cause  of  action,  one  of  whom 
is  under  disabilities  and  the  others  not,  those  under  no  disabilities 
will  be  barred  by  the  statute,  while  the  one  under  disabilities  may 
rewvCT.  Each  tenant  in  common  has  a  right  to  sue  and  recover 
his  interest ;  therefore,  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  a  co-tenant  was 
under  disabilitiee.tt 

The  rule  is  different  as  to  the  joint-ownera  of  personal  property  : 

*  T(«arden  v.  Carpenter,  36  Mies.,  404. 

f  la.f%  Exn.  V.  Lawson,  23  Ala.,  377 ;  Slubblefield  v.  Boiden,  92  111.,  279; 
■M  Wick*  V.  Smith,  18  Kan.,  50a. 

I  Lawrence  v.  Keniief,  32  Wing.,  281 ;  25  Wint.,  672. 

\  MeCreery  r.  Duane,  52  Cal.,  262;  see  also  52  C«l.,  267. 

I  Dalbf  V.  &>olh,  16  Tex.,  563. 

IBoilert.  Maeon,  16How.  Pr.  (N.  Y.),  546;  Sanda  ».  St,  John,  36  Barb., 
tK;  Sedw.  ft  Wait,  \  482. 

**  Cole  on  Ejectment,  p.  6 ;  Taylor  ft  AltynB  e.  Horde,  2  Smith  Lead.  Caa., 
Ml,  389.  In  trespare  qaart  damumfrtgit,  it  may  be  neceoaary  and  expedient 
feithe  plaintiiFlo  re^tf  specially  the  atatute  of  limitations  (Cole,  EjecL,  p.  6). 

tt  Jackjont>.Bradt,2CaiDwR.,159;  Bigge  v.  Dooley,  7  B.  Mon.  (Ey.),23ej 
Moore  I.  Annatrongi  10  Ohio,  11;  W»de  r.  Johnson,  6  Hump.,  117;  Jordan 
i-Thomlon,7  Ga.,517|  2  Barb.  (N.  Y.)Ch.,314;  Wells  r.  Eayland,  1  Swan 
(Teao.],  501.  Id  Sooth  Carolina  the  rule  ia  different,  Lafaifie  v.  Smart,  1  Bail. 
(9<  C]  B.,  192.  Am  to  rights  of  lenanU  in  common  to  sne  in  ^ectmeal,  see 
BuruT  >.  Nave,  2  Yerg.,  228 ;  3  Hawks  (N.  C),  577. 
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if  one  is  free  from  disabilities,  and  Delects  to  aae  within  the 
period  fixed  hy  the  statate,  the  joint  action  is  barred,  and  so  the 
interests  of  all  are  barred.* 

Cumulaiive  DiaabUiHea. — Statutes  of  limitation  provide  certain 
exceptions  in  favor  of  infants,  married  women,  persons  insane, 
beyond  seas,  etc. ;  these  persons  are  said  to  have  a  diaainHiy  ;  but 
this  saving  clause  only  extends  to  the  person  on  whom  the  right 
first  descends.  When  Lhe  statute  has  once  begun  to  run,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  run  witliout  being  impeded  by  any  subsequent  disability. 
The  disability  of  infancy  and  coverture,  for  instance,  cannot  be 
tacked  BO  as  to  avoid  the  statute.'!'  The  party  can  only  avail  him- 
self of  the  disability  exUtlng  when  the  right  of  action  first  accmed. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  tacking  of  disabilities  existing  in  different 
persons,  as  the  mother  upon  that  of  the  children.^ 

If  the  statute  b^ins  to  run  against  the  ancestor  or  devisor,  it 
continues  to  run  after  his  death,  notwithstanding  the  infancy  of 
the  heir  or  devisee.^  There  is  no  difference  between  voluntaiy 
and  iQvoluntary  disabilities.ll 

So,  if  the  party  is  an  infant  when  the  cause  of  a,etwn  accrues 
or  title  descends,  and  marry  before  she  b  twenty-one,  she  can 
take  the  advantage  of  the  saving  of  the  statute  in  favor  of  infancy 
only.^ 

Wfiere  Seoet-al  DisahilHiea  ead,  togdher. — If,  however,  at  the 
time  the  adverse  possession  begins,  the  owner  of  the  estate  has 
several  disabilities  which  exist  together,  as  infancy  and  inaanUy, 
he  is  not  bound  to  sue  until  all  are  removed.  Says  Lord  Hard- 
wicke :  "  If  a  man  both  of  non<sane  memory  and  out  of  the 

•  2  Head.  (Tenn.),  276 ;  2Yeix..227;  MarMellere.WcLean,  7  Cnmch  (U. 
S.)  B.,  156 ;  4  Tenn.,  516 ;  Riden r.  Frien,  2 Murph.  (N.  C), 677;  4  Bibb  (K^.), 
412. 

t  Currier  t>.  tia1«,  3  Allen  {Mms.),328  ;  Mercer  v.  Seld«D,  1  How.  (TJ.  S.),  37 ; 
Dease  v.  Jones,  23  (Miiia.)  ;  I  Cush.,  I33{  8  Ala.,  253;  Stephens  v.  Bonior,  9 
Hjmp.,  646;  16  How.  (U.  S.),  247  ;  6  Tei.,  282. 

t  Mitchell  0.  Berry,  I  Met.  (Ky.),  602. 

j  Piercee.  House,  N.C.  Term  B..305i2Green  {N.J.I,  R.,  294;  Bankio  ». 
Tenbrook,  6  WatU  (Fa.),  388;  I  How.  <U.  B.),  37;  9  Leigh  (Vs.).  495;  8, 
Hump.,  298;  Bennett  «.  WillisnMon,  8  Ire.  (N.  0,121;  Flemming  v.  Grii- 
wold,  8  Hill  (N.  Y.),  86;  29  Barb.  (N.  Y.),  319;  Angell,  Lira.,  477,  479. 

II  Angell,  Lim.,  478 ;  Prewelt  «.  Collins,  8  Brev.  (8.  C),  280. 

i  Eager  e.  Commonwealth,  4  M«m.,  182;  2  Conn.,  298;  S  Johna,  (K.Y.), 
eh.  129. 
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kiDgdom  come  into  the  kingdom,  snd  then  go  ODt  of  the  king> 
dom,  his  noD-eaae  memory  continuing,  bis  privilege  as  to  being 
ODt  of  the  kingdom  is  gone,  and  his  privilege  as  to  non-sane 
memorr  will  begin  from  the  time  he  returns  to  his  senses."* 

Mr.  Angetl,  in  a  note,  calls  attention  to  Wilson  v.  Kilcannon,t 
■nd  to  Davis  v.  Cooke,|  as  austaining  the  po<>ition  the  oppoeite 
to  that  here  stated.  They  were  supposed  to  hold  that  an  iofant, 
having  a  right  of  action,  marries  before  coming  of  full  age,  she 
is  not  bound  to  sue  within  tJie  time  prescribed  after  coming  of 
age;  her  coverture  protects  her.  But  the  case  of  Wilson  v.  Kil- 
cannon  was  overruled  by  the  Tennessee  court  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  McDonald  v.  Johns,§  and  the  North  Carolina  case  of  Davis 
V.  Cooke  cannot  be  considered  as  authority ;  the  court,  in  deciding 
the  case;  even  said  that  such  was  not  the  proper  construction  of 
the  act  of  limitations,  but  thought  that  such  a  construction  had 
been  acquiesced  in,  and  bat  little  reason  is  given  for  the  opinion. 
Besides,  it  is  an  early  case,  before  the  doctrine  bad  been  so  fully 
discussed. 

The  Lapping  or  iTUerferenee  of  IVUes. — The  effect  of  the  entry 
of  a  party  into  possession  under  a  deed,  grant,  or  other  paper 
title,  has  been  fully  shown,  that  is  to  say,  such  person  holds  to  the 
"  metes  and  bounds  "  of  the  paper-title,  although  he  be  in  poe- 
seasioD  of  only  a  small  part.  And,  as  a  further  result  of  our 
taw,  if  the  real  owner  be  not  in  the  possession  of  any  part  of  the 
land  covered  by  the  paper  writing,  he  has  what  is  called  the  coiv- 
ttrueUve  possession;  that  is,  stich  possession  as  tlie  law  carries  to 
the  owner  by  virtue  of  bis  title  only.  If  he  is  in  posaeasion  of  any 
part  of  the  land  covered  by  the  title-deed,  he  is  aehiatly  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole,  until  some  one  else  takes  actual  possession  of 
some  part,  as  we  shall  see  further  along.|| 

■  Stan  V.  MellUb,  Atit.,  610 ;  Angell,  him.,  19i. 

f  Wiboov.  Kilcanoon,  4  Ha;  (Tenn.)  R.,1S2. 

t  Dam  V.  Cooke,  3  Hawlu  (N.  C. ),  60S. 

)  McDonald  e.  Johns.,  4  Yerg.,  258.  But  Chii  qaeition  it  at  rest,  now,  bj 
theatalute  ia  North  Carolina.  Tbe  4Sth  sec,  of  ch.  17,  saye:  "No  person 
■hall  avail  of  a  disabilitj  unlcn  it  existed  when  the  right  of  action  accrued." 
Se&  49  provides :  "  Where  two  or  more  dia^ilitiefl  shall  coexist  at  the  timft 
the  right  of  action  acerucB,  the  limitation  shall  not  attach  until  the/  all  be  to- 
moTed."     Battle's  BeTisal,  cb.  17,  Ij  48,  49.     (See  Code  of  Tenn.,  {  2757.) 

I  Graham  e.  Houston,  4  Ira.  Law  [S.  C),  232 ;  see  aUo,  the  important  caM  of 
Canon  «.  Bnroetl,  1  Der.  A  Bat.  (N.  C),  647. 
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But  this  role  of  the  poeaessioD  beiog  ooezteDsive  with  the 
paper-title,  applies  to  both  the  real  owner  and  to  the  eiaivuoit 
who  enters  under  the  inferior  title,  uAen  there  is  no  eonfliei,  sach 
as  we  DOW  propose  to  show, 

In  the  Brst  plaoe,  the  color  of  title  is  only  rendered  available  as 
against  the  true  title  when  euch  possession  as  (he  law  rect^izes 
has  been  had.  But  suppose  when  the  claimant  enters  under  his 
paper-title,  fixing  the  bounds,  that  he  Bnds  on  examination  that 
a  part  of  the  land  covered  by  his  paper  is  covered  by  a  mipmor 
title,  and  that  the  owner  of  suuh  superior  title  is  not  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  part  covered  by  6otA^/e8.  Then,  if  the  claimant  would 
bring  himself  within  the  rule  which  allows  him  to  hold  tothemdfi 
and  bounds,  he  must  take  actual  and  positive  notorious  poeeeseion 
of  that  part  covered  by  both  tUU»,  or  enough  of  it  to  give  the  dtle 
in  law  to  the  entire  boundary  of  the  paper  under  which  he  eaten. 

In  Dobbins  v.  Stephens,  Ch.  J.  Ruffin  thns  explains  this  posi- 
tion in  case  of  lappage  of  deeds  :*  "  If  neither  claimant  be  in 
the  actual  possession  of  the  land  covered  by  both  deeds,  the  s^o 
is  in  the  owner;  bat  if  one  of  them  be  seated  on  that  part,  and 
the  other  not,  then  the  possession  of  the  whole  interference  is  in 
the  former."  But,  suppose  both  claimants  have  possession  of  the 
lappage,  in  that  event,  Judge  Ruffin  says,  in  the  same  case: 
"  But  if  both  have  actual  possession  on  it  (the  interference),  the 
possession  of  the  whole  is  in  neither;  that  of  the  owner  extending 
by  virtue  of  bis  title  to  all  not  actually  occupied  by  the  other;  and 
that  of  the  latter  being  limited  to  his  adual  oecKipaiion."  "  If  the 
person  who  claims  under  the  elder  title  have  no  actual  poeeession 
of  the  lappage,  such  possession,  although  for  a  part  only,  by  him 
who  has  tliejuniortitle  forseven  years,  gives  title  to  the  whole."t 

*  Den  V.  HarraoD,  4  Dev.,  l&S ;  Dobbing  «.  Stephens,  1  Der.  &  Bat  Law,  6. 
To  th«  uime  effect,  Brimmer  v.  Proprietors  of  Long  Wharf,  6  Pick.  (Mim.), 
131;  GilmiD  v.  Winsloir,  10  Man,  151;  Mather  v.  Ministera  of  Triailj 
Church,  3  Serg.  &  Ravie  (Penn.),  609 ;  Orbinoo  v.  Morriwn,  1  Hawlcs  (N.  C), 
488 ;  Davidaon'B  Lessee  v.  Beatv,  2  H.  A  McHeii.  (Md.),  621 ;  Livingston  «. 
Peru  Iron  Co.,  9  Wend.  (N.Y.),  61 1  [  Stewart*.  Harris,  9  Hnmp.,  714 ;  Cuahman 
e.  Blanchard,  3  Greenl.  (Me.),  266;  Bare  v.  Gmti,  4  WheaL  (U.  8.1,  213;  20 
HowaH,  855-,  1  Head  (Tenn.],  40;  4  Bibb  (Ky.l,  257;  TalboU  «.  McGaTock, 
lYer.  (Tenn.),  262;  Angell,  Litn.,  ch.  31;  Scott  *.  El  kins,  B6  fi.  C,  424;  1 
Hump.  (Tenn.i,  163 ;  2  Sneed  (Tenn.),  196. 

t  Kerr  V.  Elliott,  Phillipi'  Law  (N.  a),  601. 
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"In  order  that  the  poaseBsion  of  ooe  claimant  shall  neutralize 
another,  both  most  be  in  the  actual  poeseesioQ  of  some  part  of  the 
digpiiled  land."* 

In  the  case  of  Den  ex  dem.  (Jrreeu  v.  Harmon,  C.  J.  Bu£Bn  used 
the  following  language :  "  If  there  be  two  patentees,  the  entry  of 
the  younger  on  his  own  land  does  not  oust  the  other,  unless  it  be 
OB  the  part  of  the  land  which  is  covered  by  both  titles;  and,  if 
it  be  on  ihat  part,  the  poHsession  is  confined  to  the  actual  occnpa- 
tioD,  if  the  elder  be  also  in  possession  of  any  part  of  the  same 
land  which  is  included  in  both." 

C.  J.  Parsons  sQys :  "  Although  there  may  be  a  concurrent  'po»- 
tation,  there  cannot  be  a  concurrent  seisin  of  land ;  and,  one  only 
being  seised,  the  posBession  must  be  adjudged  to  be  in  him,  be- 
rause  he  has  the  best  right."t  In  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
this  principle  has  been  well  expressed.! 

This  doctrine  was  stated  as  follows  in  another  case  in  North 
CaroliDa  ;g  "  But  his  possession  of  the  whole,  in  virtue  of  bis 
actoal  possession  of  a  part,  is  true  only  so  long  as  no  other  is  in 
the  actual  possession  of  any  part.  As  soon  as  another  takes  pos- 
sesion of  any  part,  either  with  or  without  title,  the  plaintiff  loses 
the  possession  of  that  part." 

And  it  was  further  said  in  the  same  case :  "  When  the  owner 
IB  actually  possessed,  by  residence,  for  instance,  of  part  of  a  tract 
oflaad.he  is  actually  possessed  of  the  whole  that  his  deed  covers, 
whether  within  inclosures  or  not,  unless  another  either  actually 
occupies  adversely  a  part,  and  thereby  destroys  the  first  possession 
•8  to  that  part,  or  unless  part  of  the  land  be  covered  by  both  deeds, 
and  neither  claimant  be  seated  on  that  ■part,  bat  each  is  on  oiher 
poritoM  of  tbeir  respective  tracts,  id  which  case  the  aetual  poasea- 
iion  of  what  is  within  both  deeds  is  adjudged  in  him  who  has  the 
title." 

*  Uichell  V.  Churchman,  4  Hump.  (Tenn.),  218. 

t  UogdoD  V.  Potter,  3  Mnn.  R.,  219. 

j  Giuing'B  Laaee  v.  Hall,  2  H.  &  Johns.  (Md.),  1 12  ;  Hammond  v.  Kidgely, 
S  H.  &  Johns.  (Md.),  245;  Hull  v.  Powell,  i  Serg.  4  Bawls  (Penn.),  486; 
Uitber  V.  Trinity  Church,  3  Serg.  &  B.,  509. 

1  Onh«(n  D.  Houston,  4  Dev.,  236.  See,  also,  FitKrsndolph  c.  Norman,  N. 
C  Term  Reports,  132.  See  further,  a^  to  lopped  patents  in  Ihig  State,  Wil- 
luoH  t.  BuchanDOD,  1  Ire.,  535;  Smith  v.  Ingram,  T  Ire.,  175;  Williams  v. 
Miller,  Ibid.,  186 ;  Baker  e.  McDonald,  2  Jones,  244 ;  MoCormick  v.  Manroa, 
3  Jona^  332;  Canon  v.  Burnett,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.,  546. 
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The  fad  that  the  0«mer  u  not  in  Actual  Poaaeasion  of  a  Part 
makes  no  Diferatce  ;  the  Qaimant  uncUr  Inferior  Title  mud  have 
Actual  Poaaegaion  to  give  a  Cauae  of  Adion. — If  the  owner  ia  in 
the  actual  possession  of  any  part  of  the  land  covered  by  his  title, 
he  has  the  actual  pneBesBion  of  the  whole.  But  if  the  real  owaer 
is  not  in  posseeeion  of  any  portion  covered  by  his  paper-title,  he 
has  the  condniclive  poesession  of  the  whole. 

So  that  the  true  owner  always  has  the  possession,  either  actual 
or  comiTWiive,  until  he  is  ousted  of  his  actual  possession,  or  his 
coTOlrucdve  possession  is  arreded  by  the  intruder,  and  this  intruder 
may  be  either  with  or  without  color  of  title.  If  without  color  of 
title,  the  possession  is  ou^ed  only  to  the  extent  of  actual  occupa- 
tion ;  but,  if  he  enter  under  color  of  title,  he  may  bold  to  the 
metes  and  bounds  thereof  under  the  conditions  to  be  stated. 

In  either  event  the  entry  and  possession  must  1«  upon  the  part 
covered  by  the  true  title,  for  until  that  is  done  no  cause  of  action 
arises  to  the  true  owner,  although  the  claimant  of  the  inferior 
title  may  be  iu  the  actual  possession  of  a  part  of  his  land  as 
claimed,  but  outside  of  the  elder  title. 

It  takes  au  actual  poaaeaKO  pedia,  so  to  speak,  on  the  part  of 
the  claimant  under  the  inferior  title  to  ouat  the  actual  or  arreat 
the  conatructive  possession  of  the  true  owner.  When  this  ia  done 
the  statute  begins  to  run  against  the  owner,  and  not  before. 

In  Carson  v.  Burnett*  the  question  was  presented  as  to  what 
kind  of  possession  was  requisite  to  arrest  the  oontirueiite  poeses- 
sion of  the  owner,  he  not  being  in  actual  possession. 

And  it  was  held  that  if  the  person  having  the  better  title  was 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  partnf  the  land,  and  the  owner 
of  the  other  title  is  in  poesession  outside  the  interference,  the 
latter  has  not,  in  law,  poseession  of  the  interference.  The  ques-  - 
tion  in  this  case  arose  upon  the  following  charge  of  the  judge 
below; 

*  Carson  v.  Burnett,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.,  S4T.  When  the  clsimaDt  under  the 
junior  title  lakes  actual  poeeeasion  of  tiie  lappagt,  tlieo  the  whole  inUrftrente  is 
in  hie  posee^sion,  for  the  reason  (hat  he  maj  then  be  sued  for  the  whole,  the 
owner  not  being  on  the  same.  Csrson  v.  Burnett,  1  Dev.  A  Bat.,  547  ;  Trimble 
tp.8niith,4  Bibb  (Ky.),  257;  Rmilh  e.  Mitchell,  1  Mareh.  (Ky.),  207;  Talbot 
t>.  McGavock,  1  Yerg.  (Tenn.),  26S.  The  tnliiuftr  must  make  an  entry  on 
"  the  disputed  land."  See  Talbot  v.  McQaTock,  1  Vei^.,  262 ;  I  Hump.,  163 ; 
4  Sneed,  534 ;  9  Hump.,  399. 
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"Wheretheholderoftheelder  title  was  in  ^loeseseJon  of  no  part 
of  the  land  covered  by  hia  title,  and  he  who  had  the  younger  title 
was  in  posaession  of  any  part  of  the  land  covered  thereby,  although 
sucb  p(«seesioD  might  not  be  within  the  lappage,  the  law  ad- 
jodged  his  poeseasioo  coextensive  with  his  title,  notwithstanding 
its  lappage  upon  an  elder  title,  of  which  there  was  no  posses- 
sion," 

This  charge  was  held  very  properly  to  be  against  law.  Ch.  J. 
Ruffin  (from  whom  we  draw  so  much  profound  learning  in  land 
law)  said  in  reference  to  this  chat^ :  "  The  error,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  has  its  root  in  the  assumption  of  fact,  which  is  not  warranted 
by  the  law,  and  is  contrary  lo  a  l^al  presumption.  It  assumes 
(bat  tbe  true  owner  is  not  in  possession.  Now  that  cannot  he, 
unless  another  have  tbe  actual  possession;  for,  by  force  of  hia 
title,  he  has  constructively  the  possession  until  it  be  destroyed  by 
BD  adverse  possession,  and  there  can  be  no  adverse  possession 
igaingt  which  the  owner  cannot  have  an  action  to  recover  the 
possession.  The  question  is,  what  sort  of  possession  in  another 
will  terminate  that  which  the  owner  has  by  conetructiun,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  say  that  he  is  out  of  possession  and  to  demand  it 
from  the  other?  Certainly,  as  we  think,  it  must  be  an  actual 
poBseflsion  of  some  part  of  his  land.  If  the  possession  be  outside 
tbe  interference  he  cannot  maintain  ejectment;  for  that  can  be 
done  only  by  showing  a  trespass  on  the  premises,  detcribed  in  the 

<ia:/!irafton,thatis,  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  deed It 

a  not  correct  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  owner  is  out  of  possession 
because  he  is  not  actually  seated  on  any  part  of  his  laud.  Hia 
poesession  exists  in  his  whole  tract,  until  some  part  of  that  be 
Qsorped  by  another,  so  as  to  oust  him  from  that  part,  and  there 
cao  be  no  such  usurpation  but  by  occupation  within  the  better 
title."* 

Ejectment*  may  be  sustained,  although  it  appears  that  the 
plaintiffand  the  defendant  are  both  living  on  diSerent  parts  of 
the  same  land  in  dispute,  claiming  adversely  to  each  other.f 

*  IT  two  pkrties  be  in  actual  powenion,  one  claiming  tho  legal  title,  the 
Mber  ui  equitable  title  foonded  in  parol  u  a  resultant  trnet,  the  posaeeaioii  ia 
DMtnliied.  The  statute  doe*  not  run  infavorof  either  of  the  partieaai  agaiuM 
Aaoiher.    SSneed,  242. 

t  Dobbina  t.  Stephen*,  1  Der.  &  Bat.  Lair,  b. 
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Both  having  actual  poeseeeion  on  it,  tJie  poaeesfflon  of  the  vhole 
is  in  neither ;  that  of  the  owner  extending,  hy  virtue  of  his  title, 
to  ftll  not  actually  occupied  by  the  other,  and  that  of  the  latter 
being  to  his  actnal  occupation.  In  bringing  ejectment,  instead 
of  trespass,  the  owner  disavows  the  poesession  of  the  whole. 

In  other  words,  he  is  disseised  of  a  parcel  of  his  estate  Per- 
haps in  this  case  the  owner  after  making  the  entry  could  bring 
trespass  against  the  tortious  possessor,  upon  the  idea  of  the 
resumption  of  the  exclusive  poeeessioo,  which  is  allowable  in  the 
anxiety  of  the  taw  to  support  right  and  to  advance  all  remedies 
for  an  acknowledged  wrong.* 

In  some  of  the  States  tJiis  doctrine  of  cotutructive  possession  of 
lands  held  under  color  of  title  by  the  cultivation  of  a  part  has 
been  modified  by  the  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  land.  Says 
Mr.  Angell :  "  That  the  doctrine  is  strictly  applicable  to  a  single 
lot  of  land,  or  to  a  single  farm,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but,  in 
respect  to  land  eo  held  and  not  purchased  with  a  view  of  actual 
cultivation,  the  case  is  obviously  difiFerent"  f 

Judge  Woodworth,  of  New  York,  in  giving  the  opinion  in 
Jackeon  v.  WoodrufiF,J  said:  "The  doctrine  of  adverse  possession 
applied  to  a  farm  or  single  lot  of  land,  is,  in  itself,  reasonableand 
just  In  the  first  place,  the  quantity  is  small.  Possessions,  thus 
taken  under  a  claim  of  title  are,  generally,  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivation  and  permanent  improvement.  Itis  generally  necessary 
to  reserve  a  part  for  woodland.  Good  husbandry  forbids  the 
actual  improvement  of  the  whole.  The  possessions  are  usually 
in  the  neighborhood  of  others;  the  boundaries  are  marked  and 
defined. 


*  Sm  the  reasoning  of  the  court  in  DobbinB  s.  Stephens. 

t  Aogell,  Limitations,  J  403. 

X  Jackxon  v.  Woodruff.  I  Cow.,  286 ;  see  kIso  Ten  E;ck  c.  Bichards,  6  Cow. 
(N.  Y.),  623 ;  Hnnter  v.  Chrismtui,  6  B.  Mon.  (K;.),  463 ;  Cbnndler  v.  Bpear,  22 
Vt.  {7  Washb.),  388. 

But  in  the  case  of  Lenoir  e.  South,  10  Ir«.,  237,  it  wss  held,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, that  BctuHl  possession  for  seven  yeare  under  color  of  title,  thnughof  averj 
amall  portion,  about  three  roda  tquare,  that  it  iraa  during  the  lime  enlarged  to 
three  acres  and  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  ihree-quArters  of  a  mile  from  anj 
dwelling,  would  give  title  to  the  metes  and  iKmiids  of  the  paper-tiile.  Judge 
Ruffin  admitted  it  might  appear  at  first  as  a  hard  casa,aa  there  were  wild  liods 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Stat^  bat  held  that  such  was  the  law. 
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"Frequent  acts  of  ownership,  in  ^arts  not  cnltivated,  give 
DOtnriety  to  the  possession ;  but  the  attempt  to  apply  the  same 
rule  to  where  a  large  tract  is  conveyed  would  be  mischievous 
indeed.  Suppose  a  patent  granted  to  A.  for  2000  acres ;  B., 
without  title,  conveys  1000  of  the  tract  to  C,  whn  enters  under 
the  deed,  claiming  title,  and  improves  one  acre  only ;  this  iocon- 
sidenible  improvement  may  not  be  known  to  the  proprietor,  or, 
if  known,  is  disre^rded  for  twenty  years.  Could  it  be  gravely 
arged  that  here  was  a  good  adverse  possession  to  the  1000  acres? 
If  it  could,  I  perceive  no  reason  why  the  deed  from  B.  to  C.  might 
not  include  the  whole  patent,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
equally  divest  the  patentee's  title  to  the  whole,  for  there  would 
exist  an  actual  possession  of  one  acre,  with  a  claim  of  title  to  all  * 
the  land  comprised  in  the  patent.  No  such  doctrine  was  ever 
intended  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  court" 

In  the  case  of  Gr^n  v.  Harmon,*  in  settling  the  doctrine  of 
hppage,  the  court  of  North  Carolina  indicated  quite  strongly 
that  the  possession  on  the  lappage  should  be  something  more  than 
a  very  minute  possession,  which  the  owner  might  fairly  mistake 
die  character  of  the  possession.  The  court  say :  "  It  may  prop- 
erly be  declared  that  it  must  be  of  aa  much  as  will  reasonably 
denote,  both  to  the  other  proprietor  and  to  the  jury,  that  the  party 
intended  to  usurp  possession,"  etc.  The  point  suggested  was 
tbt  a  minute  possession  of  this  kind  on  the  lappage  would  not 
protect  the  claimant  under  color  beyond  the  actual  occupation. 
It  would  seem  that  this  reasoning  should  apply  more  strongly  to 
aa  entry  into  a  1b)^,  wild,  uncultivated  tract  of  land ;  for,  in  the 
case  of  lappage,  the  claimants  most  usually  live  on  some  pnrt 
of  their  respective  tracts,  and,  therefore,  a  better  opportunity  to 
bave  knowledge  of  an  occupation,  though  email. 

*  Ore«a  v.  Harmon,  4  Dev.  Law,  15S. 

In  ihe  case  of  Harris  v.  MBXwell,  4  Dot.  &  Bat.,  241,  the  North  Carolina 
«"irt,  Id  holding  that  thirty-five  years'  adverse  posseaaion  would  presume  a 
finnt,  nid  ihc  holding  most  be  up  to  "  tines  and  boandsries  well  known,"  but 
itial  ictnal  pooesion  need  not  extend  ta  these  lines,  the  poaaession  of  x  part 
Mng  the  posseesioD  of  Ihe  whole.  It  waa  also  held  in  this  case  thai  the  Act  of 
1T91  (barring  the  State  in  twenty -one  years  under  certain  color  of  title)  did  not 
effect  the  doctrine  of  the  common-law  preaumplion  of  a  grant. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

WHESr  TITLE  IS   POUNDED  ON  EXECUTION  SALE. 

DuRiNQ  tbe  feudal  system,  when  the  tenant  could  not  ttlienata 
his  lands,  it  followed  but  reasonably  that  the  same  could  not  be 
taken  by  execution  at  the  instance  of  the  general  creditor.  "  Exe- 
cution, exeoutio,  signifieth  in  )aw  the  obtaining  of  actual  posses- 
sion of  anything  acquired  by  judgment  of  law,  or  by  a  fine  ex- 
ecutory levied,  whether  it  be  by  sheriff  or  by  the  entry  of  the 
party."*  The  writ  which  authorizes  the  officer  to  so  carry  into 
effect  such  judgment  is  called  an,  execution.  It  is  now  the  most 
usual  mode  of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  a  judgment. 

Says  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  work  on  Executions,  page  1 :  "  Theo- 
retically, a  judgment  is  tbe  end  of  the  law.  It  permanently 
settles  disputed  ii^siies  of  fact,  and  applies  to  the  facts,  as  thus  set- 
tled, established  principles  of  law.  It  declares  the  respective 
obligfttiouB  of  the  litigants  in  regard  to  the  matters  which  tbey 
have  chosen  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  court  Practically, 
a  judgment  may  be  as  far  from  the  end  as  it  is  from  the  b^inning 
of  the  law.  The  declaration  of  a  right,  or  the  permanent  and 
unalterable  establishment  of  an  obligation,  can,  of  itself,  have  no 
practical  force  except  as  it  operates  on  the  private  or  the  public 
oonscience;  and,  unfortunately,  people  who  have  engaged  in  a  long 
and  perhaps  bitter  litigation  are  likely  to  emerge  with  consciences 
80  dulled  towards  each  other  that  they  will  respond  to  nothing 
less  than  the  practical  forcing  power  of  the  law.  Even  where 
this  state  of  mind  has  not  been  produced,  the  losing  party,  through 
his  inability  to  discharge  the  established  obligation,  may  make  it 
indispensable  to  call  in  aid  the  final  process  of  the  law." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  different  kinds  of 
executions,  and  their  separate  qualities,  and  the  results  to  be  ob- 
tained by  each,  but  only  those  issued  against  lawh.  An  interest- 
ing treatment  of  the  subject  of  executions  may  be  found  lo  the 
recent  work  of  Freeman  on  Executions. 

Land,  when  left  free  to  commerce,  was  very  soon  made  subject 

*  Coke,  LiUlelOQ,  154. 
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loezecution  for  the  payment  of  debts,  first,  in  behalf  of  the  king 
odIj,  and,  by  the  statute  of  merchants,  the  privil^e  was  extended 
to  merchants,  and  finally,  by  13  Edward  I.,  chap.  18,  the  right 
toeatyect  landsto  the  {Mtyment  of  debts  was  extended  to  creditors 
in  general,  with  the  qualification  that  only  half  of  the  debtor's 
land  oould  be  taken. 

Under  this  statute,  the  sheriff  could  deliver  to  the  plaintiff 
the  chattels  of  the  debtor,  and  one-half  of  his  land,  to  be  retained 
until  the  debt  was  satisfied.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sheriff 
did  not  sell  the  property,  but  the  creditor  was  allowed  to  use  ihe 
Hune  until  the  use  thereof  and  the  rents  and  profits  would  pay 
the  debt. 

The  EUffU. — The  writ  of  execution  issued  under  the  statute 
of  13  Eklward  I.,  chap.  18,  is  called  an  eUgit,  and  the  creditor 
being  placed  in  possession  of  one  moiety  of  the  lands  of  his 
debtor,  became  a  tenant  by  degU,  and  the  retention  of  such  ten- 
ant^ existed  until,  by  the  profits  of  the  land,  or  otherwise,  the 
debt  was  satisfied,  when  this  tenancy  terminated,  and  the  debtor 
bemme  seised  of  the  whole.  This  writ  is  not  in  extensive  use  in 
the  United  States.  It  is,  perhaps,  ased  in  Florida,  as  against 
corporations,  and  in  Delaware  in  special  cases.  The  same  has 
been  repealed  in  Yii^nia  a  few  years  since. 

The  Eidendi  Fadae  or  Extent. — This  was  a  writ  of  execution 
by  which  the  goods,  lands,  and  person  of  the  defendant  may  at 
once  be  seized.* 

But  the  British  creditors  demanded  a  remedy  more  adequate 
and  complete  as  against  the  American  colonies,  and  the  statute  of 
5  George  11.^  ch.  7,  was  passed  in  the  year  1732,  which  made 
lands  chai^eable  with  debts,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
personal  property. 

In  many  of  the  States  the  early  practice  was  to  consider  land 
as  assets  in  the  hands  of  executors  and  administrators  to  pay 
debts.  Now,  in  most  of  the  States,  the  executor  or  administrator 
can  subject  the  lands  to  assets  on  applicati(»i  to  the  court,  as  di- 
rected by  the  statute  for  that  purpose.  In  a  proceeding  of  this 
kind,  the  personal  property  is  treated  as  the  primary  fund,  and 
the  land  can  only  be  sold  on  it  being  made  to  appear  to  the  court 

*  nMBun  on  EzMntioiw,  {  0 ;  4  Kent,  429. 
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that  the  personal  propertj  has  been  exhausted  in  due  coarse  nf 
adminifltration.  The  heirs  must  be  made  parties  to  this  proceed- 
ing.    This  is  r^ulated  by  statute  in  the  dlSert^nt  States. 

It  is  required  by  statute  in  most  cases  that  the  sherifT  tihall  ex- 
haust the  personal  property  of  the  debtor  before  subjecting  the 
land  to  be  sold.  This  was  the  practice  under  the  Roman  law. 
Yet  tliere  ia  difficulty  in  reaching  all  manner  of  personal  prop- 
erty by  execution.  A  mere  cboee  in  action  is  not  subject  to  exe- 
cution, nor  the  mere  right  to  personal  property  without  posses- 
sion and  held  adversely.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  code  r^a- 
lation,  when  an  execution  at  law  was  returned  nulla  bona,  tlie 
court  of  chancery  would  render  its  assistance  to  reach  all  that 
class  of  property  which  could  not  be  reached  by  execution. 

The  same  end  is  now  aocomplishMl  in  many  of  the  States 
under  the  modern  code  practice  by  a  proceeding  supplementary 
to  the  execution,  which  b  a  substitute  for  the  bill  in  equity,  and 
to  some  extent  for  a  creditor's  bill. 

This  failure  of  the  sheriff  to  exheust  the  personal  property, 
however,  will  not  atFect  the  purchaser  of  the  land  at  the  sale ;  be 
is  not  bound  to  show  that  the  debtor  had  not  personal  property 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debt  in  whole  or  in  part.  Neither  will  a 
mere  irregularity  in  the  proceedings  on  which  the  execution  is 
founded  vitiate  the  aale.* 

Of  course  if  the  proceedings  were  null  and  vwd  the  sale  would 
pass  no  title.  Decrees  in  equity  are  now  generally  enforced 
against  the  proper^  by  the  process  of  execution.  Other  safe- 
guards have  been  thrown  around  the  debtor's  land,  such  as  the 
requirement  that  the  lands  be  appraised  before  sold,  and  the  right 
to  redeem  the  same  in  a  certain  time  fixed  by  statute.  These  are 
matters  r^ulated  quite  diSereutly  iu  the  different  States,  in  some 
of  which,  as  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  no  statute  exists 
allowing  the  debtor  to  redeem  the  land,  Tennessee  allows  the 
debtor  to  redeem  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  sale,  and  in 
New  York  one  year  is  allowed,  and,  generally,  where  the  debtor 
is  allowed  to  redeem,  the  creditors  not  satisfied  are  allowed  to 
redeem. 

The  statutes  requiring  the  valuation  and  appraisement  of  the 

*  Aitderaon  v.  Clark,  2  Swan.,  166;  Canniagfaam  «.  Caiwdj,  17  N.  Y.,  276. 
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lud  are  void  aa  to  mortgages  aod  contracts  made  before  the  act. 
The)' are  in  the  nature  of  stop  laws,  stay  laws,  and  exemption  laws.* 
Shmf's  Deed— St  Effect  by  Eelalum. —ThB  sheriff  or  niar- 
dul  who  has  an  execution  founded  on  a  judgment  and  exposes 
the  same  to  sale  under  the  regulations  established  bj  law  exercises 
sstatutoiy  power — a  naked  power.  This  sale  by  sheriff  is  unlike  a 
gale  made  under  a  de«!ree  of  a  court  of  equity.  In  the  latter  case  the 
court  receives  the  bid  as  an  oSer  of  purchase,  and  exercises  the 
power  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  same,  and  the  court  continues 
to  exercise  an  equitable  supervision  over  the  parties  and  subject- 
matter  until  all  the  rights  involved  are  settled.  The  sheriff  or 
marshal  conveys  the  debtor's  interest  in  the  land,  and  can  sue 
for  the  purchase- money  in  his  own  name.f 

The  Act  of  Congress  29th  September,  1789,  and  acts  subse- 
qneat,  provide  that  the  forms  of  execution  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  issuing  from  the  State  courts.  The  United  States  is  not  a 
foreign  power  in  this  regard,  neither  is  it  allowed  as  a  matter  of 
comity,  but  as  a  mode  of  subserving  the  ends  of  justice. 

So  the  power  of  the  marshal  and  bis  duties,  and  the  legal  re- 
mits of  their  acta  in  this  r^ard,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  sheriff 
udng  under  authority  of  the  State  court.} 

It  ia  true  that  all  executions  from  the  United  States  courts  op- 
^te  as  a  lien  from  the  teste,  while  this  rule  is  changed  now  in 
KUQy  of  the  States,  where  the  judgment  is  made  a  lien  upon  the 
Unds  of  the  debtor  from  the  date  of  docketing  the  same. 

So  that  an  execution  issued  from  the  St&te  court  on  a  judgment 
•dieted  prior  to  the  teste  of  the  Ji.  fa.  from  the  United  States 
"Wrt  Would  constitute  a  prior  lien,  and  consequently  if  the  judg- 
"'*''*  'u  the  State  court  was  docketed  subsequently  to  the  teste  of 
">e  uecution  iffiuing  from  the  United  States  court,  the  latter 
oula  have  the  prior  lien.  At  common  law  the  execution  did 
OM  institute  a  lien  until  the  statute  of  West.  2,  13  Edward 
^•>  pViag  the  eUgit.    Now  the  statute  of  1  and  2  Victoria, 

2  n        *■>«  )iiter«tting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  Bronson  t.  Keniie, 
°*-  (O.  8,)_3ii.    The  dedaioiu of  the  Stale  court*  are  many  and  to  the 

I  "c  K  «e  B.  Linel^rger,  69  N.  C,  217. 
«  N  r?*  "Rank  r.  Halrtesd,  Ifl  Wheat.,  51 ;  Conghland  &  Randall  v.  White, 
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chap.  110,  makes  the  judgment  a  lien,  except  as  to  pnrchasen 
without  notice. 

In  England  all  judgments  prior  to  statute  29  Charles  II.  re- 
lated to  the  liret  da^  of  the  court  and  not  to  the  term,  but  this 
rule  is  also  changed  in  most  of  the  Stat«a  perhaps.  In  most  of 
our  courts  the  record  is  read  each  day,  and  the  same  is  signed 
by  the  judge,  and  especially  in  a  question  of  priority  of  lien  the 
day  on  which  the  judgment  is  rendered  can  be  shown,  and  in 
Bome  instances  the  fractions  of  the  day  will  be  recognized.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Murfree  «.  Carmack,  4  Yerger  (Tenn.),  270,  a 
judgment  was  rendered  against  the  debtor  and  a  mortgage  exe- 
cuted by  the  debtor  on  the  same  day.  The  court  held  that  it  was 
competent  to  show  the  precise  period  of  the  day  when  the  judg- 
ment was  rendered  and  when  the'  mortgage  was  executed,  in  order 
to  establish  a  priority  of  lien.  The  mortgage  being  regular  in 
form  and  the  party  claiming  under  the  same  being  in  possession 
and  being  the  defendant,  bis  title  would  have  prevailed,  but  for 
the  fact  appearing  tliat  the  judgment  was  rendered  before  the 
mortgage  was  executed  on  the  same  day. 

The  effect  of  the  statutory  regulations  by  which  the  judgment 
is  a  lien  upon  lauds  from  the  date  of  enrolment  or  docketing 
would  be  to  repeal  the  rule  of  relation  to  the  first  day  of  the 
term. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  work  on  Executions,  has 
collated  all  the  authorities.  He  says,  §  333 :  "  While  the  title  of 
the  defendant  is  not,  ib  a  vast  majority  of  the  States,  divested 
antil  the  execution  of  a  conveyance  to  the  purchaser,  this  coovey- 
BQce,  when  made,  must,  for  some  purposes,  be  given  eSect  as 
though  executed  at  some  period  antecedent  to-its  date.  The  rela- 
tion of  deeds  made  in  pursuance  of  sales  under  execution  is  very 
frequently  spoken  of  in  the  reported  cases ;  and  yet  about  the  only 
thing  which  we  conceive  to  be  well  settled  in  r*^rd  to  the  doc- 
trine of  relation  is  that  each  deed  must  be  given  such  an  effect  as 
will  preserve  and  make  effectual  the  lien  under  which  the  execu- 
tion sale  was  made.  A  lien  is  sometimes  created  by  attachment ; 
sometimes  by  the  docketing  of  a  judgment ;  sometimes  by  the 
issue  of  execution,  and  Bometimea  by  a  levy.  But,  however 
created,  it  takes  precedence  over  subsequent  liens  and  transfers, 
.    and  a  sale  and  conveyance,  baaed  upon  such  lien,  transfer  to  the 
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purchaser  all  the  title  which  the  defendaut  held  wheD  euch  orig- 
inal lien  attached.  To  this  extent,  the  deed,  when  executed,  takes 
eflect  hj  reladoQ,  and  must  be  treaUid  as  though  made  od  the  day 
wheo  the  lien  was  created.  The  decisions  oa  this  Ritbject  are  cod- 
gisteatand  numeroas."* 

Under ^his  rule,  if  a  lease  be  made  after  the  lieu  created,  the 
conveyance  gives  the  purchaser  the  right  to  disregard  the  lease. 
So  a  sale  under  a  lien  8ul)sequent  to  a  lease  gives  the  purchaser 
the  right  to  the  rents  after  he  receives  title.f  The  great  result 
obtained  by  the  execution  in  this  re^rd  is  the  enforcement  and 
perfectioD  of  the  lien;  for  if  no  steps  be  taken  it  would  result,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ihat  the  lien  would  l>e  lost,  and  rights  subse- 
quently at&ched  take  effect  through  the  enforcement  of  the  same 
bf  execution.  This  doctrine  of  relation  has  been  carried  to  a 
eurious  extent  in  many  instances.  In  Kew  York  and  Missouri 
it  was  held  that  a  party  bringing  an  aclion  of  ejectment  before  a 
deed  was  obtained  could  do  so,  pending  the  action,  which  by 
(elation  would  operate  as  proof  of  title  when  the  suit  was  insti- 
tated;t  but  in  California  and  North  Carolina  this  doctrine  is 
repudiated  as  carrying  the  doctrine  of  title  by  relation  too  far.g 

The  sheriff's  deed  cannot  by  relation  enable  the  grantee  to 
sustain  an  action  of  trespass  for  injuries  done  to  the  lands  or  im- 
provements after  theday  of  sale;  because  this  action  lies  only  for 
injuries  done  to  the  possession,  yet  the  purchaser  could  sustain  an 
action  in  the  nature  of  waste.|| 

■  Felej  P.  Barr.  66  Penn.  St.,  196 ;  Bank  of  Missouri  o.  Wills,  12  Mo.,  381 ; 
Shirk  c.  Wilson,  13  Ind.,  129 ;  Cockey  v.  Milne,  16  Md.,  200;  Lachej  «.  Seili«rt, 
23HD..S5;  Reichan  i.McClare,2SIll.,  516;  McClure  v.Englehart,  17  I1U47, 
HcCormick  e.  McMurtrie,  4  Watu,  192;  Kane's.  Markin,  9  d.  &  M,3S7; 
Kingman  e.  Qlover,  3  Rich.,  27 ;  Milm  v.  Wilson,  3  Hnrring,  383 ;  Miller  v. 
Siley,  1  Dana,  3S9 ;  Jackson  v.  Dickenson,  15  Johns.,  .309 ;  Smith  c.  Allen,  1 
Btackf.,  22;  Hatchings  v.  Ebeler,  46  Cal.,  557 ;  Clement  n.  Garland,  53  Me., 
427;  Havwood  r.  Hildretfa,  9  Him.,  393;  Hall  t>.  Hoxie,  8  Met.,  261 ;  Strain 
V.  HarplM!7, 49  Ho.,  337 ;  Howard  >.  Daniel*,  2  N.  H.,  137 ;  Hoke  o.  Heoder- 
Kin,3Dev.,lZ;  Bojd  cLongworlh,  11  Ohio,  235 ;  Wood  v.  Turner,  7  Hump., 
517;  Tealerman  v.  Poe,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.,  103;  Parker  v.  Swan,  1  Hump.,  SO; 
Eller  «.  Raj,  2  Hawks.,  568. 

t  Martin  v.  Martin,  7  Md.,  36S. 

X  Jackson  v.  TluDMj,  3  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  75;  Crowie;  n.  Wallace,  12  Mo., 
143. 

I  BtgleT  *.  Ward,  37  Cal.,  121 ;  DaTi«  e.  Eirtni,  5  Ire.  (F.  C),  525 ;  Rich- 
ardsoD  v.  Thornton,  7  Jones,  458. 

g  Freeman  on  Execntious,  |  333. 
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It  might  be  observed  that  the  prime  object  and  reaaon  of  this 
title  by  relation  in  a  sheriff's  deed  is  to  protect  the  grantee  against 
a  subsequent  lien,  and  therefore  involves  the  issue  between  a 
senior  and  a  junior  incumbrancer;  but  in  an  issue  between  the 
grantee  and  the  debtor  or  those  claiming  under  him  this  doctrineis 
not  carried  to  so  great  an  extent;  at  least  the  courts  have  differed 
on  this  point,  as  has  been  seen.  In  r^ard  to  the  question  of 
mesne  profits  on  a  recovery  in  ejectment  by  the  grantee  against 
the  party  in  possession,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  for  mesne 
profits  accruing  before  the  eseoution  of  the  deed.  The  proceeding 
by  which  the  judgment  debtor  is  divested  of  his  property  is  a 
statutory  one,  and  nntil  that  proceeding  has  been  completed,  so  as 
to  vest  the  title,  and  with  it  the  right  to  the  poasesAion  in  an- 
other, he  may  lawfully  remain  in  possession  without  being  ac- 
countable for  use  and  occupation.  So  if  the  debtor  has  the  right 
of  redemption,  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  redemption  the 
purchaser  or  person  holding  his  title  has  a  right  to  have  the  sale 
oompleUd  by  the  execution  of  a  deed,  and  until  this  is  done 
he  cannot  recover  the  possession,  and  not  having  been  entitied  to 
the  possession,  could  not  recover  for  use  and  occupation  ;*  though 
if  the  grantee  had  obtained  posseseion  before  expiration  of  time 
of  redemption,  the  deed  by  relation  would  protect  him  from  a 
prosecution  as  a  trespasser. 

It  has  been  held,  also,  that  if  a  sale  be  made  under  a  decree 
foreclosing  a  mortgage,  the  deed  takes  effect  by  relation,  and  trans- 
fers all  fixtures  placed  on  the  premises  after  the  execution  of  the 
mortgage  and  remaining  thereon  at  the  day  of  sale ;  but  does  not 
oonfer  upon  the  purchaser  the  right  to  recover  fixtures  removed 
before  the  sale.f 

In  many  of  the  State8,as  in  North  Carolina,  provision  is  made 
for  the  docketing  of  a  judgment  rendered  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  office  of  a  superior  court  of  record. 

The  provision  of  tlie  code  in  that  State,  §  503,  provided  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Ajustice  of  the  peace,  on  the  demand  of  a  party  in  whose 
favor  he  has  rendered  a  judgment,  shall  give  a  transcript  thereof, 
which  may  be  filed  and  docketed  in  the  office  of  the  Superior 

*  Whipple  t>-  Famr,  3  Mich.,  447 ;  Eingmu  v.  Qlover,  3  Rich.  (S.  C),  ZJ- 
t  BbiuIb  v.  Fleiffer,  10  Cal.,  253. 
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Coort  clerk  of  tbe  county  where  the  judgment  was  rendered. 
The  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  transcript  by  the  clerk  shall  be 
noted  thereon,  and  entered  in  the  docket,  and  from  that  time  the 
judgment  shall  be  a  judgment  of  the  Superior  Coort  in  all  re- 
spects. The  ezecntioo  thereon  shall  be  issued  by  the  clerk  of 
the  Superior  Court  to  the  sheriEf  of  the  county,  and  shall  have 
tbe  same  eS*ect,  and  be  executed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  ex- 
ecutions of  tbe  Superior  Court.  A  certified  transcript  of  such 
judgment  may  be  filed  and  docket£d  in  the  Superior  Court  clerk's 
office  of  any  other  county,  and  with  the  like  e^ct  in  every  re- 
spect as  in  the  county  where  the  judgment  was  rendered,  except 
that  it  shall  be  a  lien  only  from  the  time  of  filing  and  docketing 
such  transcript.  But  no  justice's  judgment  for  a  less  sum  than 
twenty-five  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  shall  be  80  filed  and  docketed 
in  the  ofiSce  of  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court." 

Asa  general  rule  thesheriEr's  deed  passes  the  title  of  the 
debtor  from  the  date  of  sale,  although  the  deed  may  bear  date 
1<»^  afterwards,  and  the  iact  that  the  sheriff's  deed  being  made 
after  the  sale  was  dated  back  to  the  date  of  the  sale,  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  the  deed.* 

So  that  the  relation  protects  the  statute  of  limitations  of  seven 
years,  a  sheriff's  deed  being  color  of  title,  although  the  sheriff's 
return  of  sale  simply  is  not  color  of  title.  This  is  like  bargain 
and  sale  of  land  under  the  English  statute  of  enrolment ;  it  r^ 
lates  to  the  date  of  the  deed,  although  of  no  efficiency  until  en* 
rolled. t  In  most  of  the  New  England  States,  however,  the 
sheriff's  official  return  of  tbe  proceedings  under  the  execution 
constitutes  the  title  of  the  creditor,  as  does  the  sheriff's  returu  of 
the  inquisition  upon  the  elegit  in  England,  and  no  deed  is  exe- 
cuted, for  the  title  rests  upon  matter  of  record.} 

But  it  might  be  said  that  for  most  purposes  the  sheriff's  deed 
has  relaiion  to  the  date  of  the  judgment,  and  certainly  as  to  sub- 
sequent purchasers  and  incumbrancers.  In  some  of  the  Eastern 
States  the  judgment  is  not  a  lien  upon  the  lands  of  the  debtor, 
bnt,  as  a  security  for  the  creditor,  provision  is  made  for  an  attach- 

*  TkAMoa  V.  Harpbe^,  1  Dev.  &  Bat.  Law,  586 ;  Davidson  v.  Fraw,  3  Der.,  3. 
f  Dobton  V.  Murphe^,  nipro,  7  Hump.  (Tenu.),  577 ;  P«ck,  30. 
t  *  Kent't  Com.,  434. 
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ment,  ia  the  first  instance,  upon  the  land,  which  operates  as  a 
lien. 

This  lien  of  the  judgment  is  not  a  HUe  to  the  land ;  it  only 
gives  the  party  having  the  prior  lien  the  right  to  perfect  the  lien 
into  a  title  by  following  the  conrse  of  the  law  in  ■preference  to  a 
junior  lien  of  the  same  or  different  character.  This  lien  is  neither 
jut  in  re,  aox  jus  ad  rem  ;  the  judgment  creditor  gets  no  estate  in 
the  land,  and  a  release  of  his  right  to  the  land  wSu'd  not  pre- 
vent him  afterward  from  taking  the  aaroe  in  execution.*  It  will 
result  from  this  reasoning  that  where  there  are  two  judgment 
creditors,  each  having  a  docketed  judgment,  and  a  sale  by  the 
sherifF  on  the  junior  docketed  judgment  passes  the  title  to  the 
purchaser,  subject  to  the  senior  docketed  judgment;  the  junior 
judgment  takes  the  position  of  a  second  mortgage,  and  can  only 
get  title  by  payment  of  the  sum  secured  by  the  prior  lien.f 

By  the  English  common-law  rule  the  lien  of  the  judgment 
iHuds  after-acquired  lands,  and  so  it  is  under  most  of  our  stat- 
utes making  the  judgment  a  lien  on  lands.  The  effect  of  a  sheriff's 
deed  by  rdation  has  its  anal<^  in  cases  of  a  deed  by  (Jommis- 
sioner  or  clerk  or  master  in  equity,  which  relaies  to  the  decree  of 
sale,  and  the  case  of  a  bat^ainor,  who  makes  a  title-bond  and 
subsequently  executes  a  deed,  the  same  relates  back  to  the  date  uf 
the  title-bond. I  This  reioHon  affects  all  purchasers  and  incum- 
brancers who  have  notice^  and  the  lis  pendens  in  one  case  is  suf- 
ficient, and  the  registration  or  aotiuU  notice  of  the  title-bond  in 
the  other  is  sufficient. 

Th^judgments  of  the  Federal  courts  are  a  Hen  on  lands  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  probably  in  some  other 
Stales  in  like  manner  as  judgments  of  the  State  courts.§ 

This  idea  of  making  the  judgment  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's 
lands,  now  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  had  its  origin  from 
the  Englbh  statute.of  4  and  g  W.  and  M^,  ch.  20.  And  this 
statute  has  been  enlarged  by  the  statute  of  1  and  2  Vict.,  ch.  1 10, 
which  requires  a  memorandum  of  the  judgment  to  be  entered  in 

•  4  Kent,  437,  and  notM. 

t  Halfburtoa  r.  Greenlee  A  Flemming,  72  N.C.,31S;  Freemui  on  Jadg- 
meota,  i  337. 

i  Tburman  e.  Aodenon,  30  Barb.,  624.  {  4  Kent,  437,  noM  c 
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s  book,  arranged  io  alphabetical  order,  and  a  fresh  memoraiidma 
to  be  made  after  five  years  from  the  first  entry. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  debtor  after  verdict  and  before  judgment 
mty  lawfully  give  a  preference  to  a  creditor  by  conveying  real 
estate  to  him  in  satisfaction  of  a  boTta  jide  debt,  and  thus  pre- 
*vent  the  lien  of  the  judgment,  provided  the  parcbase  was  without 
fnrad,* 

Sherd's  Deed—Effect  aa  to  7^.— The  sheriff  acting  under  a 
naked  power  conveys  the  interest  of  the  debtor  and  no  more.  If 
diedefendant  in  the  execution  has  the  If^l  title,  which  is  charged 
with  an  equity  in  behalf  of  a  third  party,  the  purchaser  takes  the 
title  subject  to  the  equity .f  This  power  of  the  sheriff  exists  until 
the  return-day  of  the  execution,  after  which  the  power  must  be 
reoeved  to  justify  action. | 

Caaeal  emptor  applies  to  titles  in  execution  sales,  and  the  pur- 
chaser is  without  remedy  for  a  defective  title.§ 

But  if  the  judgment  is  wholly  void,  then  the  man  who  pays 
the  purchase-money  can  recover  of  the  creditor,  whether  the 
whole  amouDt  was  paid  him  by  the  sheriff  or  not.  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  case  of  Henderson  v.  Overton,  supra.  It  is  upon 
the  principle  that  the  money  is  obtained  from  the  purchaser  by  the 
mditor  under  a  kind  of  fraudulent  pretence,  the  judgment  being 
bdd  out  as  valid  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  money  from  him 
wbo  may  be  inclined  to  purchase. 

But  a  contrary  view  might  be  taken  of  this  decision.  As  a 
geaeral  rule  a  man  who  deals  with  a  record  is  presumed  to  know 
tbe  1^1  effect  of  the  same,  and  in  case  of  agent  or  appointee,  if 
i  total  want  of  authority  appears  from  the  record,  the  party  deal- 
ing is  supposed  to  know  it.  So  a  judgment  is  a  public  record, 
and  the  party  wbo  parts  with  his  money  on  the  faith  of  this  rec- 
ord should  be  required  to  know  if  the  same  is  void  under  the 
liw  or  the  land,  as,  for  instance,  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subject-matter.  Of  course  if  the  judgment  was  the 
nsalt  of  the  fraud  of  the  creditor,  which  could  not  be  discovered 
by  the  outside  world  except  on  an  issue  made  i  n  reference  thereto, 
there  is  a  cogent  reason  why  the  creditor  receiving  the  money 

*  Wtterbnr;  v.  StnrUnnt,  18  Wendell,  3&3. 

t  Wdker  V.  Woody,  66  N.  C,  579 ;  Henry  «.  KoIliM,  78  N.  C,  S42. 

X  1  Swu).,  142.  i  fiendenKHi  t>.  Overton,  2  Yerger,  396. 
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should  be  liable  to  repay  the  same  to  the  party  who  had  p&rt^ 
with  his  meaos  through  the  fraud  of  such  creditor. 

There  are  iDstancee,  however,  in  which  a  court  of  equity  will 
substitute  the  purchaser  at  executiod  sale  to  the  rights  and  reme- 
pies  of  the  creditor. 

Action  to  Remove  a  Ctoud. — The  purchaser  at  execution  saler 
has  been  allowed  to  61e  a  bill  in  equity  to  set  aside  a  deed  made 
fraudulently  by  the  debtor  before  the  execution  sale.  And  this 
was  allowed,  although  the  defendant  is  in  possession,  and  the 
complainant  having  the  legal  title,  might  sue  at  law  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  property,  that  not  being  esteemed  adequate  relief.* 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  fhe  complainant  sues  as  ovmer,  yet  be  is 
vested  with  the  rights  of  the  creditor.f 

In  the  case  of  Busbee  v.  Lewis,  85  N.  C,  332,  Judge  Ruffin 
intimates  that  no  case  can  be  found  where  a  court  of  equity  has 
ever  entertained  a  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  from  the  title  of  a  per- 
son who  was  himself  out  of  possession,  or  in  a  condition  to  test 
the  superiority  of  title  in  a  court  of  law.  This  is  certainly  the 
general  rule;  but  there  is  another  rule  equally  recognized  that, 
where  the  remedy  is  not  adequate  in  a  court  of  law,  equity 
will  interfere  to  assert  the  right  claimed.  Then,  again,  a  coart 
of  equity  always  affords  the  most  adequate  and  complete  remedy 
where  the  right  is  beclouded  or  circumvented  by  fraud.  In  the 
case  cited  from  California  the  purchaser,  at  execution  sale,  vtas 
out  of  possession,  and  might  have  brought  ejectment,  but  the 
decision  is  placed  upon  the  ground  that  the  action  at  law  atlbrded 
in  this  case  an  inadequate  remedy.  The  debtor  had,  previously 
to  the  sale  by  sheriiT,  made  a  fraudulent  oonveyance,  with  inteot 
to  hinder  and  delay  creditors,  and  it  would  seem  that  no  objec- 
tion could  exist  to  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity,  although 
the  party  claiming  the  right  was  oiU  of  poHsesaon. 

And  in  regard  to  the  party  in  possession  who  61es  a  bill  to 
e  a  cloud  from  title  it  might  be  said,  if  he  is  in  possession. 


*  Hager  v.  Shindler,  29  Cal.,  47  ;  Almoa;  v.  Hicks,  3  Head-.'  (Teon.),  S» ;  2 
Terger,  624 ;  10  Yeiger,  59,  88. 

t  14  John..  497. 

A«  to  the  right  to  remove  a  cloud  see  2  Stor?  Eq.,  lecs.  699,  700;  Bands  v. 
Bildreth,  14  John.,  497  ;  Ridgewa;  v.  Underwood,  4  Waah.,  129;  Hilreatb  v. 
I^nds,  2  John.,  cfa.  49. 
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wh;  not  wait  until  he  is  sued  at  law,  and  then  show  the  supert- 
nritj  of  the  legal  title  ?  But,  then,  a  court  of  equitj,  acting  open 
the  i(l«a  of  a  bill  quia  timd,  will  consider  the  fact  that  the  action 
may  be  delayed  until  the  evidence  is  lost,  and  also  the  fact  that  a 
cloud  hangs  in  the  distance  which  threaiena  the  title  of  the  party 
in  possession,  and  will  therefore  interfere  to  remove  the  same,  and 
thereby  quiet  the  title  of  the  possessor. 

If  the  party  who  files  a  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  shows  that  the 
deed  or  paper-title  constituting  the  cloud  is  void  upon  its  ftux, 
equity  will  not  interfere.  In  the  case  of  Busbee  v.  Lewis,  supra, 
the  plaintiff  allied  that  the  deed  sought  to  be  set  aside  was  void 
upon  Ha  face,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  descriptioa  of  the  premises, 
and  the  court  refused  to  interfere  for  that  reason.  Why  invoke 
the  aid  of  a  court  to  declare  void  and  Ineffectual,  a  paper  that 
npon  its  very  face  is  void  for  all  purposes,  and  therefore  a  nul- 
lity? 

But  in  those  States  where  the  English  statute  of  13  Eliz.,  chap, 
v.,  has  been  enacted,  it  would  seem  that  the  creditor  or  purchaser 
who  holds  under  a  sheriff's  sale  need  not  go  into  a  court  of  equity, 
because  this  statute  declares  a  conveyance  made  with  intent  to 
avoid  a  debt  is  void,  and  therefore  a  nullity  in  any/ontm  ;  and 
consequently  the  evidence  to  show  the  fraud  may  be  adduced  in 
a  court  of  law.  So  that  it  is  competent  to  bring  an  action  of 
gectment  or  an  action  to  recover  land  upon  a  title  founded  on  a 
sberifTs  deed,  and  show  on  the  trial  that  the  title  held  by  the 
deJeodant  in  possession  is  void  for  fraud  under  this  statute.  This, 
too,  on  a  simple  declamtioD  or  complaint  alleging  title  in  the 
plaintiff,  and  unlawful  poeseesioD  in  the  defendant,  without 
allying  the  fraudulent  procuremeot  of  the  title. 

On  the-  trial,  the  plaintiff  shows  his  ^tle  founded  upon  the 
record  and  sheriff's  sale,  and  closes  the  case  in  chief.  The  de- 
fendant then  produces  hia  title,  and  asks  to  be  let  alone  in  the 
pomeesion.  And  in  rAvffal  the  plaintiff  shows  to  the.  jury  the 
fnvd,  and,  if  so  decided  by  the  jury,  the  court  gives  judgment 
for  the  plaintiff. 

I  think,  however,  under  the  code  procedure  now  so  generally 
adopted,  the  better  practice  would  be  for  the  plaintiff  to  be  re- 
qoired  in  all  cases,  where  fraud  in  the  procurement  of  title  is  the 
HBue,  to  all^  in  the  complaint  the  facts  constituting  the  fraud. 
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This  is  more  conRisteot  with  the  general  idea  prevalent  in  plead- 
ing that  the  defendant  should  have  notice  of  what  he  is  called 
npon  to  answer.  While  the  Btatut«  against  fraudulent  convey- 
ances makes  the  deed  void,  the  operation  of  the  statute  cannot  be 
realined  until  the  fraud  appears  under  the  forms  of  a  judicial 
investigation.  Hence  a  statute  might  be  well,  requiring  fraad  to 
be  charged  specifically  in  the  complaint,  if  that  is  the  point  in 
controversy.  And  it  is  of  evet7-<lBy  occurrence  that  the  party 
sued,  or  one  or  more  of  the  parties  defendant  claim  as  purchasers 
from  the  fraudulent  vendee.  Then  if  it  appears  that  he  is  a  pur- 
chaser, with  notice  of  the  fraud,  equity  holds  him  as  trustee ;  bat 
the  complaint  ought  to  allege  this  knowledge,  and  thereby  make 
the  issue  direct.  Then,  again,  it  may  often  happen  that  the 
alleged  fraudulent  vendee  relies  upon  the  defence  that  he  is  a 
bona  fide  purchaser,  without  notice ;  if  so  he  is  protected,  although 
the  bni^inor  might  have  had  a  fraudulent  intent,  for  fraud  is 
the  result  of  the  contract  of  two  or  more;  and  the  fraudulent 
purpose  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  does  not  bind  the  other 
party.* 

This  requirement  in  pleading  would  result  in  more  certainty 
and  accuracy  in  the  issues  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  court 
would  confine  the  parties  to  the  direct  issues  tendered  by  the  par- 
ties in  the  written  pleadings,  and  the  loose  practice  of  allowing 
an  issue  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  on  the  mere  request  of  the 
attorney,  without  foundation  being  laid  in  the  pleadings,  should 
be  discountenanced. 

Whai  Neceaiary  to  Support  the  Deed. — The  judgment  and  exe- 
cution being  the  authority  for  the  sheriff  to  pass  the  title  of  the 
debtor,  these  must  be  shown.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  recitals 
in  the  sheriff's  deed  show  a  judgment  and  execution.  In  the  case 
of  Edwards  t..  Tipton,  77  N.  C,  222,  Judge  Rodman,  arffumdo, 
said  that  the  recitals  in  the  sheriff's  deed,  of  judgment,  execution, 
levy,  and  sale,  were  not,  in  any  case,  held  as  prima/acie  evidence 
of  their  existence ;  but  this  was  modified  in  a  subsequent  case  in 
the  same  court  on  an  investigation  of  the  authorities  in  other  States. 
The  result  of  the  weight  of  authority  is  that  the  recitals  of  the 
levy  and  sale  may  be  taken  as  prima /oote  evidence  of  the  same, 

*  Lassiter  *.  Davis,  64  M.  C,  498. 
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te  tbfy  are  the  official  acts  of  the  sheriff,  bntas  to  the  judgment 
and  execntioD  they  mast  be  shown  hj  the  record,  and  proof  out- 
side of  the  recitals  in  the  sheriff's  deed.* 

Hie  purchaser  at  the  sale,  before  getting  a  deed,  has  a  mere 
equity,  which  he  may  assign  to  another  party,  to  whom  the  sheriff 
may  make  the  deed.  The  recital  of  the  fact  in  the  sheriff's  deed 
woold  be  prima /(u^  evidence  of  the  fact  Id  England,  a  ven- 
dee under  the  sheriff's  sale,  if  a  stranger  to  the  judgment,  need 
not  OD  the  trial  show  a  judgment,  but  only  an  esecation.f 

But,  under  the  English  rule,  if  the  purchaser  at  execution  sale 
ms  the  plaintiff  m  the  judgment,  he  was  required  to  show  the 
judgment.}  1  apprehend,  however,  that  in  most  of  the  United 
Stales,  the  purchaser  or  claimant  under  a  sheriff's  deed  is  bonnd  to 
show  a  judgment  whether  he  be  a  stranger  or  party  to  thejudg- 
ment.S  In  North  Carolina,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  of  1848, 
the  English  rule  is  the  law  of  that  State.|| 

Other  requirements  of  the  sheriff  are  found  in  the  law,  such 
IS  time  and  place  of  sale,  notice  to  the  defendant  in  the  execution, 
the  exhaustion  of  the  personal  property  before  levy  on  the  land, 
etc,  but,  generally,  the  failure  to  observe  these  requirements  will 
not  render  the  deed  void  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  purchaser. 
Some  of  the  States,  however,  make  the  sale  void  if  the  defend- 
ant does  not  have  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale.  If  the 
deed  recites  that  the  land  was  duly  advertised  and  sold  accord- 
ing to  law,  this  b  prima  Jade  evidence  of  the  fact  that  notice  was 
given ;  but,  if  proof  to  the  contrary,  then  not-T 

Mere  irregularities  will  not  render  the  deed  void,  as,  for  in- 
Btance,  a  want  of  notice  where  the  sale  and  purchase  are  in  good 
&ith.*' 


s,  J  329 ;  Ke\\6f  v.  Ortva,  63  Penn.,  302 ;  SabbaUie  «. 
B<«gi,  55  Oa.,  6Ti ;  Tsjior  *.  ElUoO,  52  Ind.,  588 ;  Asdenoo  v.  Claric,  2  Swan, 

t  Doe  ex  dem.  Balteu  v.  Huirless,  Bel.,  110.       X  3  Eng.  Com.  Law  R.,  312- 

)  DobsoD  V.  Morphea,  1  Der.  &  B.  Law  (N.  C),  5Sfl;  3  Dev.,  3;  4  Kent. 
Be  (note  t). 

I  RolheHbrd  t>.  JUbnn,  10  Ire.,  144 ;  Hardin  v.  Clark,  4  Jones,  135. 

T  10  Hump.  (Tenn.),  234. 

"  Woodj  t.  Gilliam,  87  N.  C,  287 ;  Trotter  v.  Noleon,  1  Swan  (Tenn.),  7 ; 
Woodrock  ».  Bennett,  1  Cow.  (N.  Y.),  737 ;  Jackson  tp.  Bobbins,  16  John.  (N. 
v.),  537 ;  4  Bmedes  A  Husb,  602. 
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Under  the  practice  in  regard  to  execution  lieDS,  before  the 
statutes  making  the  judgment  a  lien  on  real  properly,  a  sale  un- 
der a  junior  judgment  passed  the  title  to  the  purchaser,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  were  adjusted  by  the  court  on  motion,  where 
there  was  a  claim  in  favor  of  aa  execution  of  a  prior  teate,  bat 
this  controversy  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  title  of  the  pur- 
chaser.* 

To  allow  title  at  execution  sale  to  fail  on  account  of  every 
irr^nlarity  or  failure  of  the  sberifif  to  observe  directory  statutes, 
would  destroy  all  oonfidence  in  this  mode  of  acquiring  title,  and 
no  one  would  be  inclined  to  pay  a  fair  value  for  the  lands  of  the 
debtor. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  purehaser  at  execution  sale  is  not 
affected,  though  the  execution  be  subsequently  quashed.f  And 
in  New  York,  it  has  been  held  thai  even  if  the  jud^^ment  had 
been  paid,  and  no  satisfaction  appeared  of  record,  and  the  pur- 
cbaser  was  without  notioe,  the  title  of  the  purchaser  at  execution 
sale  would  be  valid.]; 

Upon  the  reversal  of  adjudgment,  after  a  sale  has  been  made 
under  execution  to  a  stranger  to  the  suit,  the  defendant  must  seek 
redress  from  the  plaintiff,  for  the  purchaser  obtains  the  title,  and 
the  defendant  cannot,  therefore,  be  restored  to  the  possession 
of  the  property  .§ 

If  the  plaintiff  has  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  the  de- 
fendant can  recover  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received.  If, 
however,  the  money  had  been  paid  to  the  phtintiff  and  by  him 
paid  to  a  third  person,  it  cannot  be  recovered  from  such  third 
person.y 

A  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  must  account 
ta  the  defendant  for  the  value  of  the  property  sold,  or  for  the  sum 
of  money  it  brought  at  the  sale.  "  In  California,"  saya  Mr.  Free- 
man, "  it  has  been  held  that  an  action  may  be  sustained  to  re- 
cover damages  suffered  from  the  sale,  hut,  in  other  States  the 
pluntiff  may  exonerate  himself  by  paying  the  amount  for  which 
the  property  sold,  with  interest  from  the  date  of  sale."^ 

*  Preenuo  od  ExecntioDS,  i  196.         t  Dm  v-  Sofder,  8  Bow.  (Min.),  6fl. 
t  JacksoD  V.  Caldwell,  1  Cowui,  622. 

I  Freemao,  Ex.,  {  S46.  ||  Langlejr  v.  Wanier,  3  N.  Y.,  327. 

%  AuthoriUea  died,  {  347. 
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It  woald  Beem  th&t  in  many  cases  the  mere  reoovery  of  the 
nwneyand  interest  would  be  inadequate  cotnpenaation  for  whst 
might  be  called  the  wrong  of  the  plaintiff  in  obtaining  such  pro- 
ceedings as  woald  result  in  passing  the  title  of  the  defendant's 
property  to  a  third  person,  the  proceedings  being  unwarramled  m 
hw  at  shown  6y  the  raxraal. 

Then,  again,  the  property  may  have  sold  for  a  sum  greatly  be- 
low its  real  value.  The  rule  established  in  California*  better 
sabserves  the  principles  of  the  law  of  compensation  for  damages 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  wrongful  aol  of  another.  The 
mle  is  di^rent  when  the  party  in  whose  favor  the  judgment  is 
rendered,  or  his  assignee,  is  the  purchaser  of  the  defendant's 
property;  on  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  the  defendant  is  en- 
titled to  restitution  of  the  property,  if  within  the  control  of  the 
plaintiff  or  his  assignee.  The  owner  of  the  judgment,  or  the  as- 
signee of  the  same,  takes  the  property  at  the  sale  subject  to  the 
risk  of  losing  the  same  on  a  reversal  of  the  judgment.  If  the 
plaintiff  or  assignee  transfers  the  property  to  a  third  party  in 
good  faith,  and  for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  latter  takes  it 
free  from  the  contingency  of  a  reversal. f 

The  plaintiff's  attorney  ia  bound  in  law  to  know  the  defects  of 
his  client's  proceedings,  and  if  he  becomes  the  purchaser  he  is  in 
DO  better  condition  than  the  plaintiff  in  the  judgment,  and  is 
liable  to  restitution  or  damage  perhaps  if  the  judgment  ia  re- 
versed. It  sometimes  happens  that  others  are  interested  iu  t)ie 
jndgment,  as  in  the  case  of  lien-holders  made  party  defendants 
and  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  if  the  property  is  sold 
for  RMre  than  saffioient  to  pay  the  prior  liens ;  such  a  lien-holder 
may  purchase  and  hold  notwithstanding  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment, if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  distributed  among  other 
lieD-holders.J  If.  however,  such  lien-holder  received  the  chief 
beaeRt  of  the  result  of  the  sale  he  is  not  protected  as  in  the  case 
of  a  Btmnger  on  a  reversal,  and  must  make  restitution. 

Id  the  case  of  Goesam  v.  Donaldson,  18  B.  Kfonr.,  320,  and 
other  cases  in  Kentucky,  it  b  held  that  even  the  party  to  the 

*  Be^notdi  t.  Hoam«r,  45  CbI.,  616. 

t  Freeman,  J  347;  Guitean  v.  Wiseley,  47  111,  433;  MoAusland  v.  Pundt, 
1  Stb,  211. 
t  HcBride  «.  Longworth,  14  Ohio  St,  340. 
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judgment,  who  purchased  at  the  sale,  held  the  property  notvitli- 
etanding  a  reversal.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(opiDioD  hy  Justice  Field),  ia  Cralpiu  v.  Pt^^,  18  Wallace,  350, 
realized  the  weight  of  authority  as  different  from  the  holdings 
in  Kentucky.  The  case  origioated  in  the  State  of  California,  in 
which  State  the  doctrine  they  say  was  well  established  that  Uie 
plaiutiF,  being  the  purchaser  at  execntioa  sale,  could  not  hold  the 
property  if  the  judgment  was  reversed,  and  the  opinion  leaves  the 
quMion,  rather  reluctantly,  as  fixed  by  the  decisions  in  Califor- 
nia, reciting  a  similar  holding  in  other  States. 

Judge  Field  remarked  that  he  had  held  di&rently  iu  a  case  in 
the  Circuit  Court,  but  with  facts  quite  different,  the  opinions  were 
reconcilable  perhaps. 

Of  the  Ijevy  on  Lands. — As  a  general  rale  the  sheriff  cannot  sell 
lands  without  a  levy,  which  is  a  specific  assertion  by  the  sheriff 
on  the  execution  of  his  legal  authority  to  sell  it*  But  in  the 
case  of  Wood  v.  Colvin,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  228,  it  was  held  that  as 
judgments  were  made  liens  upon  lands  no  formal  let>y  or  seizure 
was  necessary ;  that  the  receipt  of  the  execution  to  sell  amounts 
to  a  levy,  and  anything  more  formal  would  be  an  idle  ceremony. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conoeive  how  the  purchaser  would  know  what 
lands  he  l>ought  in  the  absence  of  some  specific  designation  in 
writing.  The  judgment  is  a  lien  ujMn  aU  the  lands  in  the  county, 
and  perhaps  a  sale  described  as  all  the  lands  in  the  cx>unty  owned 
at  and  fiubsequent  to  the  docketing  of  a  certain  judgment  might 
do.  But  suppose  the  debtor  has  several  tracts  of  great  value  and 
the  judgment  is  comparatively  small,  reqairtng  (mlyasmatl  pOT^ 
tion  of  the  land,  how  will  the  sheriff  designate  what  lands,  where 
situate,  etc.  ?  How  will  the  purchaser  know  what  lands  are  of- 
fered for  sale?  The  specific  levy  of  the  sheriff  and  a  sale  and 
deed  by  him  for  the  same  land  so  levied  upon  is  the  only  inode 
of  obviating  these  objections. 

To  render  the  proceedings  under  execution  sales  complete,  four 
things  are  necessary ; 

1.  A  judgment  against  the  debtor. 

2.  Execution  and  levy  on  the  real  estate. 

3.  A  sale  by  sheriff  or  other  officer. 

*  3  Hill,  S.  C,  292;  W«t«r«  t..  DuvaU,  11  Gill.  A  John..,  37. 
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4.  A  deed  of  cODveTanoe  by  the  ofSoer  to  the  purchaser  or  hia 
assigDee. 

The  levy  must  be  such :  First,  that  the  purchaser  has  the 
sieaDs  of  knowing  what  land  is  to  be  sold,  so  as  to  furm  some  es- 
dniikte  of  its  value ;  second,  as  shall  prevent  ooe  piece  of  land 
baog  eold  and  a  difTerent  piece  conveyed.*  The  description  in  a 
fevy  of  "all  the  unsold  lands  in  a  forty-thousand  acre  tract "  is  en- 
tirely vague  and  void  for  uncertainty.f 

"It  is  BufBcient  if  the  levy  so  deacribes  the  land  as  to  distin- 
guish it  from  all  other  lands,"|:  Locality  is  a  question  for  the 
jury,  therefore  in  ejectment,  where  it  is  doubtful,  parol  evidence 
showing  this  was  the  only  land  held  in  the  county  by  the  debtor 
was  o)nipetent.§ 

Ifa  remainder  interest  it  must  be  specified,  and  it  is  not  suf- 
ficieDt  to  describe  the  land.|| 

la  short,  the  sheriff  should  describe  the  land  which  he  proposes 
to  sell  under  the  power  of  the  execution  with  that  reasonable  cer- 
tainty required  in  contracts  in  reference  to  land.  Then,  like  other 
descriptions,  if  necessary,  it  may  he  aided  by  parol  in  case  of 
latent  ambiguity.  This  levy  should  be  entered  on  the  execution 
and  returned  as  a  part  of  the  record,  and  when  the  parcel  or  tract 
80  levied  upon  is  sold,  the  deed  should  not  attempt  to  oonvey  any 
land  not  so  levied  upon  and  sold.  If  the  sheriff's  deeJ  conveys 
more  land  than  covered  by  the  levy  it  is  void  pro  lanio. 

The  levy  can  be  read  to  contradict  the  deed,  and  thereby  show 
what  land  was  actually  sold.^ 

The  Sheriff**  Deed  does  not  Avihorke  th*  Purchaser  to  take 
Pomemon  in  a  Summary  Way,  but  muet  bring  an  Action. — The 
deed  is  only  a  muniment  of  title ;  it  may  he  only  one  of  the  links 
of  the  chain.  The  sheriff  makes  no  warranty  of  title ;  he  sells 
what  he  sappoeies  or  may  he  advised  to  be  the  land  owned  by  the 
debtor,  and  in  this  he  may  be  mistaken ;  the  debtor  may  have  no 
title  at  all ;  the  title  may  be  in  a  third  person,  or  the  interest 
owned  may  be  one  not  subject  to  execution ;  all  this  the  pur- 
chaser has  to  risk  ander  the  doctrine  of  oaveai  emptor.  If  the 
debtor  refuses  to  ^ve  possession,  or  those  claiming  under  him  or 

'  3  SoMd  (Tena.l,  221.  t  3  Hump.,  629.  J  3  Yeiger,  171. 

( 1  Yetger,  490.  ||  2  HeiBkell,  4. 

\  itckMou  t).  Jackson,  13  Iia.,  159 ;  Edwarda  o.  TiptoD,  77  K.  C,  222 
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in  their  own  right  reFuse  to  recognize  the  sheriff's  title,  the  holder 
of  the  same  is  driven  to  his  action  to  recover  the  possession,  in 
which  action  the  title  is  settled.*  The  doctrine  of  cliamperty 
does  not  apply  to  execution  and  judicial  saies>  therefore  the 
debtor's  interest  may  pass  by  the  sheriff's  deed  although  sold 
when  the  debtor  was  out  of  poesession  and  when  adversely  held. 

If  the  debtor  is  the  defendant  in  the  ejectment  suit,  on  proof 
by  the  plaiDtiOr  that  he  (the  defendant)  was  in  poseessioD  at  the 
time  of  levy  and  sale,  he  need  not  deraign  title  further  back  than 
the  sheriff's  deed.  The  defendant  being  (the  debtor)  in  possessioo 
ruses  the  presumption  of  title  in  him ;  but  this  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  by  the  debtor  showing  he  h^  no  title  subject  to  exe- 
cution, or  that  the  proceedings  were  null  and  void.f 

In  New  York  it  has  been  held  thut  the  debtor  who  holds  over 
afler  the  sale  of  his  land  is  a  quasi-tenant  of  the  purchaser,  and 
cannot  deny  he  had  tiiie.X 

But  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  Kimbrough 
V.  Burton,  supra,  in  referring  to  this  case  in  New  York  say  that 
the  reason  is  because  the  statnte  in  that  State  makes  equitable 
estates  liable  to  execution,  and  suggested  Uie  danger  of  adopting 
this  construction  without  adopting  the  statutes.  They  said  if 
this  was  so,  the  debtor's  interest  under  a  title-bond  would  pass, 
the  quasi-tet)aD(^  being  sufiGcient  to  estop  the  debtor  fiom  the 
denial  of  title. 

If  the  debtor  was  in  possession  of  the  land  sold,  he  must  make 
s  snrrender  of  the  same  to  the  purchaser,  and  hecaonot  avoid  this 
obligation  by  showing  that  his  title  was  invalid,  and  that  a  third 
person  is  the  true  owner. § 

All  persons  who  come  in  under  the  defendant  in  the  execution 
after  the  lien  of  the  judgment  or  levy,  are  bound  by  the  same 
estoppel.ll     If  the  debtor  continues  in  possession  after  the  sale,  he 

*  FreemHn,  'Ex.,  350.  If  the  defendant  in  the  execution  was  in  |>os»esBioa 
of  the  land  he  cannot  defeat  s  recoveiy  by  showing  an  oubitanding  U(le. 
Leach  v.  Jones,  SS  N,  C.  Keports. 

t  Kimbrough  v.  Burton,  3  Hump.,  129 ;  Freeman,  Executiona,  j  351. 

j  4  Johns.,  23*2. 

i  Bojd  V.  Jones,  49  Mo.,  202 ;  Wade  v.  Sanden,  70  N.  C,  277 ;  Dualap  t. 
Cook,  18  Penn.  St.,  454;  Freeman,  Ex,,  j  351. 

II  Carson  o.  Smart,  12  Ire.,  369. 
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is  r^arded  by  some  of  the  anthorities  as  a  tenant  at  will  of  the 
pDichaser.*  In  California  it  hae  beeo  held  that  the  defendant 
may  retain  poseesBion  npon  showing  that  he  was  a  mere  oooapant 
of  tliepDhlic  lands,  and  that  since  the  sale  he  has  acquired  a 
bomettead  or  other  right  under  the  United  States-f  This  is  in 
view  of  the  power  of  the  General  Government  over  the  public 
donuin. 

If  the  grantee  under  the  sheriff's  deed  brings  the  suit  against 
a.part;  oUier  than  the  defendant  in  the  judgment,  or  those  coming 
■  in  under  him  subsequent  to  the  lien,  he  muet  deraign  his  title  as 
ia  all  other  cases  in  which  there  exists  no  estoppel.  It  was  held 
by  several  of  the  cases,  and  sustained  by  Mr.  Greenleaf  in  his 
vork  on  Siddence,X  that,  in  a  suit  against  the  defendant  in  the 
jadgmeDt,  the  plaintiff  need  not  produce  the  judgment  for  the 
nason  of  the  presumption  of  a  judgment  arising  from  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  debtor  in  the  execution;  but  the  authority  is  quite 
well  settled  the  other  way  at  this  time.§ 

Whai^the  Purchaser  geU  at  the  Sale. — He  may  obtain  nothing 
in  the  case:  1.  When  the  proceedings  are  null  and  void,  as  if 
the  conrt  had  no  jurisdictioa,  or  so  defective  that  the  title  of  the 
defendant  is  not  divested.  2.  When  the  defeodaot  had  no  title 
vbich  could  pass  by  execution.  In  these  instances  the  purchaser 
bis  parted  with  his  money,  for  which  he  gets  nothing,  under  the 
doctrine  of  caveat  emptor.\\  It  is  true  that  where  the  plaintiff  ia 
the  purchaser,  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  produced  by  the  sale 
set  aside  by  the  court,  and  a  new  execution  may  issue. 

The  purchaser  gets  what  the  debtor  has,  and  no  more.^  The 
statntea  in  most  of  the  States  make  an  equitable  estate  subject  to 
eiecation  sale. 

*  Colvin  V.  Bkker,  2  Barb.,  206 ;  Webb  v.  ThompwD,  23  Ind.,  42S ;  Swift  v. 
Agnw,  33  Wis.,  228. 

t  Emerwn  e.  Sansome,  41  Cal.,  652;  Montgomery  v.  WhWng,  40  Cal.,  294. 

t  20reeDleaf,  Et.,  J3I6. 

1  FreetuD,  Ezecutioni,  {  .<t5t,  and  aathoritiea  cited. 

I  Where  there  hu  been  a.  previous  lev/  and  sale,  a  eabeeqnent  execotiou 
(oofets  no  BDllioTity  to  sell  the  same  land ;  it  in  conGoed  U>  other  propertj  of 
Ibe  defendint,  and  this  the  defendant  may  ihow  in  an  action  b;  the  purchaser 
It  lUriff's  wle.  But  the  mle  does  not  apply  to  eiecDliooi  on  differaU  judg- 
■MMi.  Peeblei  ».  Pate,  8ft  N.  C.  Reports. 

1  Boh  on  Judicial  Sales,  H  SftS,  969. 
21 
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The  4th  section  of  the  North  Carolina  Act  of  1812  provided 
that  vrhen  A.  holds  lands  in  trust  of  B.,  the  interest  of  B.  may 
be  sold  under  execution,  and  the  purchaser  of  such  will  draw  to 
it  the  legal  estate  of  A. ;  so  the  purchaser  got  the  whole  title, 
equitableand  legal.  The  result  was  thesame  as  if  A.  had  passed 
the  legal  title  to  B.,  and  then  had  been  sold.* 

"  It  follows,"  saya  the  judge,  "  that  if  B.'e  equity  was  such  that 
he  had  no  right  to  call  for  the  1^1  title,  as  if  A.  held  the  l^al 
title  to  perform  some  trust,  then  B.'s  equity  could  not  be  sold, 
because  the  sale  of  B.'s  equity  would  not  draw  to  it  the  legal  title 
out  of  A.,  which  B.  had  no  right  to.  In  other  words,  a  simple 
trust  could  be  sold,  but  a  mixed  tnist  could  not" 

This  same  act  made  the  equity  of  redemption  subject  to  execu- 
tion, and  the  same  principle  applies:  A.  mortgages  his  land  to 
secure  $1000 :  he  has  a  clear  right  to  pay  the  $1000,  and  call 
for  the  legal  title;  if  sold  by  execution,  the  purchaser  can  do  the 
same  thing.  In  the  case  of  A.,  who  sells  his  laod,  execntcs  a 
title-bond  to  B,,  the  purchase-money  partly  ]»aid,  neith^  has  an 
interest  subject  to  execution,  because  it  is  a  mixed  trust.  A.  holds 
the  legal  title  in  trust  for  himself  to  secure  the  purchase-money, 
and  then  for  the  bene6t  of  B.,  when  he  shall  have  paid  the  pur- 
chase-money. 

So  in  a  trust-deed  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  nothing  can  be 
sold  under  execution. f 

If  B.  had  fully  paid  the  purchase-money  and  was  in  possession, 
then  his  equity  would  pass  by  the  execution,  because  B.  could  call 
on  A.  for  the  legal  title,  he  not  holding  it  charged  with  any  other 
trust  ;^  so  the  purchaser  at  execution  sale  could  do  the  same 
thing.  So  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  States,  provision  is  made  by 
statute  for  the  sale  of  the  equity  of  redemption  by  execution 
sate.  In  Tennessee  an  entry  is  the  subject  of  execution,  and 
it  would  result,  that  if  after  the  sale  the  debtor  should  obtain  the 
grant  he  would  hold  it  as  trustee  for  the  purchaser  of  the  entry. 

The  statute  of  1  and  2  Victoria,  ch.  110,  §§  11-13,  makes  a 
docketed  judgment  a  charge  npon  the  equitable  as  well  as  the 
legal  estate  of  the  debtor  in  lands,  except  as  to  purchasers  for 

•  Judge  Beid  in  Tally  <t.  Reed.  72  N.  C,  33e. 

t  Moore  tp.  Byers,  65  N.  C,  240 ;  Sprinkle  v.  Martin,  66  N.  C,  55. 

X  Morgui «.  Bouse,  S3  Mo.,  219 ;  Boer  on  Judicial  Sales,  {  666. 
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valuable  consideration  without  DOtice.  This  sale  of  an  equity  is 
the  result  of  local  legislation,  and  the  decisions  are  not  iu  full 
harmony  on  this  point,  but  in  nearly  all  the  States  a  clear  and 
Domixed  trast  is  the  subject  of  execution.* 

Lands  may  be  sold  under  execution,  although  in  the  adverse 
poeeession  of  a  third  party  at  the  time,  if  (he  debtor  still  retains 
the  right  of  entry.  It  is  true  that  a  mere  "claim  of  title  without 
merit  and  without  possession  is  not  subject  to  eicecutioii,  and  a, 
sale  against  such  claimant  transfers  no  interest  and  creates  no 
estoppel.  If  he  should  chance  afterwards  to  take  possession,  he 
cannot  be  ejected  under  the  sheriff's  deed."t 

Pnrckaaer  at  Mreeution  iSale. — It  is  universally  said  in  the 
books  that  aaveai  emptor  applies  in  full  vigor  in  execution  sales, 
and  yet  this  proposition  is  not  absolutely  true.  It  is  said  very 
frequently,  too,  that  caveat  emptor  applies  to  all  judicial  sales, 
wfaich  is  not  accurate,  as  we  shall  see  further  along  in  the  pro- 
gress of  this  work.  A  sale  at  execution  is  nut  a  judicial  sale. 
The  distinction  is  well-defined,  as  will  appear. 

What  then  is  meant  by  caveat  emptor,  as  regards  sherifiT's  sale  ? 
It  means  take  care,  purchaser. 

In  this  sense  why  is  it  not  applicable  to  all  purchases,  either 
private  or  at  sheriff's  sale  ?  In  neither  case  can  the  purchaser 
get  what  the  party  of  whom  he  purchases  does  not  own  at  the 
liaie  or  subsequently  acquire.  The  debtor  has  no  more  power 
to  convey  what  he  has  not  than  the  sheriff  has  when  he  makes  a 
deed  founded  on  execution  sale. 

But  in  the  case,  of  private  sale  the  vendee  can  take  a  warranty 
of  title  and  covenants  of  differ  kinds,  which  gives  the  vendee  a 
right  of  action  for  damages  on  failure  of  title,  or  in  case  of  breach 
of  other  covenants.  Still,  he  only  gets  the  title  of  the  vendor, 
aad  no  more ;  if  the  vendor  has  no  title,  or  it  is  incumbered,  the 
vendee  gets  no  title,  or  takes  subject  to  the  incumbrance.  In  the 
case  of  sheriff's  sale  there  is  no  warranty  of  title  of  other  cove- 
nanla,  and  this  is  the  difference. 

Then  all  that  the  oaveat  emptor  means,  as  applied  to  sheriff's 
nle,  is,  that  if  the  l^at  tUle  fails  the  vendee  has  no  remedy  for 

•  Freeman,  Ex.,  H  117,  118. 

f  lb.,  {  174,kiid  aulborides  tattd. 
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damages,  except,  perhaps,  io  the  cases  of  a  void  jodgmeat  and 
fraud. 

For  ID  some  other  regards  the  vendee  at  private  and  sheriff's 
sale  have  like  rights.  For  instance,  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for 
valuable  coneideratioo  is  often  protected  against  an  outstanding 
equity  of  which  he  has  no  notice ;  and  a  purchaser  at  ezecntion 
sale,  especially  a  atraoger  to  the  judgment,  is  protected  against  a 
secret  conveyance  or  equity  against  the  debtor,  of  which  he  has 
no  notice.  Mr.  Freeman  rays :  "  The  purchaser  at  an  execution 
sale  takes  his  title  subject  to  such  liens,  equities,  and  easements  as 
it  was  subject  to  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  in  the  execution, 
unless  he  can  show  that  he  is  a  purchaser  in  good  faith,  and 
without  any  notice,  actual  or  oonstructive,  of  the  existence  of  bu<^ 
lien,  equity,  or  easement."*  In  the  note  quite  a  number  of 
authorities  are  noted  to  sustain  the  poeition.f  Under  the  r^is- 
tration  Jaws  and  the  general  doctrine  of  conistmctive  notice,  the 
purchaser  at  execution  sale  obtains  a  valid  title  against  an  unreg- 
istered deed  or  other  instrument  required  to  be  registered.*  In 
this  r^ard  he  stands  like  a  purchaser  at  a  private  or  voluntary 
sale,  protected  from  claims  previously  acquired  by  third  persons 
from  the  judgment-debtor  of  which  he  has  no  notice.  If  the 
party  claiming  the  prior  equity  or  superior  title  is  in  possession 
under  the  instrument  this  of  itself  is  notice  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
right  claimed. 

The  lien  of  the  judgment  is  subordinate  to  all  rights,  whether 
legal  or  equitable,  capable  of  enforcement  against  the  judgment- 
debtor  when  the  lien  attached.  But  if,  before  this  lien  is  en- 
forced, this  judgment  lien  is  n'pened  into  a  sale,  (he  purchaser 
gets  the  property  discharged  of  prior  liens  of  which  he  bad  no 
notice.  This  is  upon  the  prindple  that,  in  a  contest  between 
equities,  his  is  best  who  first  obtains  the  legal  title.  This  pro- 
tection to  the  purchaser,  on  account  of  the  consideration  paid  and 
absence  of  notice,  enables  the  purchaser  to  get  what  the  judgment- 
debtor  did  nU  have ;  for  as  to  the  debtor  the  lien  was  valid,  and 
bonnd  the  debtor  thereby;  but  the  purchaser  gets  the  property 

■  Freeman,  Ex.,  {  33S. 

t  A  diOerent  doctrine  is  held  in  North  Carolioa,  wher«  it  U  held  that  the 
purchaser  at  execution  lale  takes  anbject  to  tlie  equity,  whether  he  had  notice 
■ornot.    HicksK.  Skinner,  71  N.C,  639;  Rotliiu  e.  Henrf,  78  N.  C,  101. 
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ID  this  case  diecbu^ed  of  the  lien.  It  is  trae,  in  ao  abstract  sense, 
that  an  execution  (not  being  Rubject  to  tbe  rule  of  market  uvert) 
^iost  A.  cannot  pass  the  title  to  the  property  of  B. ;  but,  in 
sqnaliSed  sense,  this  is  not  so.  A.  makes  a  fraudulent  convey- 
ance to  6.,  or  makes  a  deed  which  is  not  registered  ;  the  deed  in 
Btber  case  is  binding  on  the  parties  and  effectual  if  the  vendee 
obtains  the  possession,  or  the  land  may  be  charged  with  an  equity 
eisiij  to  be  enforced  in  favor  of  B. ;  yet  a  creditor  obtaiuo  a 
jodgment,  and  ezecution  and  sale  follow ;  a  stranger  purchases 
in  good  faith  without  notice ;  he  gets  a  title — and  estate  not  held 
by  the  debtor. 

It  is  true,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  deed  being  frandulent  as 
to  creditors,  the  title,  in  strict  law,  has  never  passed  out  of  the 
debtor;  but  this  is  only  so  as  tn  credi&re;  as  to  the  parties  the 
deed  is  valid,  both  bdng  in  pari  ddioto,  the  wrong  cannot  benefit 
tbe  parties. 

Can  the  Orediior  be  an  Innocent  Purchaser  f — In  the  State  of 
Iowa  several  cases  have  established  this  rule :  "  When  a  creditor 
merges  his  judgment  into  a  title,  without  actual  or  constructive 
DOtioe  of  prior  equities,  he  becomes  a  purchaser,  and  is  entitled 
to  protection,  in  the  absence  of  equitable  circumstances,  with  any 
other  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser."* 

Says  the  same  author,  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  cases : 
"  But,  probably,  a  slight  preponderance  of  the  authorities  dis- 
sent from  the  conclusions  reached  in  Iowa,  and  maintain  that, 
'  to  constitute  a  person  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  statute,  he  must,  upon  the  faith  of  the  purchase  of  tbe 
property,  have  advanced  for  it  a  valuable  consideration ;'  and 
that, '  if  he  was  a  creditor  antecedent  to  hie  purchase,  and  paid 
for  the  purchase  by  a  credit  on  his  demand,  then,  inasmuch  as 
he  has  parted  with  no  consideration  on  the  faith  of  the  purchase, 
be  is  not  a />ona^e  purchaser  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.'" 
It  has  been  said  that  the  case  of  Wood  «.  Chapin,  13  N.Y.,  609, 
overrules  tbe  previous  cases  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  rule 
under  that  case  is  the  same  as  in  Iowa. 

There  is  a  difference  between  lien  and  an  iniere^.  "Superior 
liens  may  be  discharged  by  a  sale;  but  superior  intereat  cannot 
be  thus  removed.    The  purchaser  may  succeed  to  the  defendant's 

*  HiJlownj  *.  Flttoer,  20  lows,  121 ;  Freenum,  Ex.,  {  338. 
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title  freed  Groin  the  lieas  to  which  it  was  subject  in  the  defendant'e 
bands.  He  cannot,  however,  succeed  to  a  title  or  interest  not 
held  by  the  defendant." 

A  widow's  right  of  dower  is  an  interest  in  the  land,  not  a  mere 
lien,* 

In  the  States  where  the  do<^keted  judgment  becomes  a  lien,  the 
sale  under  a  junior  docketed  judgment  does  not  displace  the  lien 
of  the  senior  docketed  judgment,  which  may  be  enforced  if  the 
purchaser  refuses  to  pay  off  the  senior  incumbrance.  The  pur- 
chaser under  thejunior  judgment  gets  only  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tion. But,  under  the  old  rule,  where  the  execution  constituted 
the  lien,  the  purchaser  under  a  junior  execution  got  titlf^  to  the 
property,  and  the  eheriff*  or  court  applied  the  proceeds  to  the  Hen- 
holders.  * 

In  reference  to  purchasers  at  execution  sale,  Mr.  Roer,  in  hie 
work  on  Judicial  Sales,  §  1031,  says;  "It  is  held,  by  many  au- 
thorities, that  where  the  plaintiff  in  execution  beoomes  the  pur- 
chaser, he  will  not  be  protected  against  an  unrecorded  deed  from 
the  debtor  for  the  same  land,  older  than  bis  lien,  as  for  want  of 
notice  of  such  deed,  as  be  has  parted  with  no  money,  but  merely 
receipted  the  writ.  Whereas,  as  is  alleged,  to  place  himself  in 
the  position  of  a  bona  fide  )>urchaser,  he  most  actually  have  made 
payment.  But  even  the  ground  of  this  reasoning  is  untrue  in 
part,  for  he  must,  at  all  events,  pay  money  in  diachai^  of  costs 
and  charges  of  sale."  He  further  says:  "Though  there  is  a  con- 
flict in  the  rulings  on  this  subject,  more  especially  in  reference  to 
r^istry  acta  in  some  of  the  States,  yet  the  weight  of  authority  is 
that  third  persons,  bona  fide  purchasers  at  sheriff's  sale,  who  have 
paid  the  purchase- money,  without  notice  of  an  unrecorded  deed 
or  equity,  will  be  protected  against  the  same.  Of  late,  decisions 
have  gone  far  toward  extending  the  same  rule  to  purehases  by 
executioD  plaintifla." 

If  the  deed  or  mortgage  be  registered  before  the  sale,  or  the 
purchaser  has  notice  before  he  pays  his  money,  be  will  not  be 
protected. 

Although  there  is  do  warranty  ordinarily  in  an  execntion  sale, 

yet  the  officer  selling  is  bound  to  act  with  fairness,  and,  if  he 

imposes  upon  the  purchaser  by  holding  oatand  representing  the 

*  Freeman,  Ex.,  \  338. 
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title  in  the  debtor,  when  he  knew  it  was  not,  he  will  be  liable  to 
in  actioD  at  the  snit  of  the  purchaser  fur  the  purchase-money,  if 
paid  wbile  yet  \a  his  hands.* 

Tht  Rtdproeal  Obligaiiotu  between  Sher^  and  Parchaeer. — 
When  ihe  sberiff  sells  laud  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  law,  and 
the  parehaser  pays  or  tenders  the  money  bid,  the  sheriff  is  bound 
to  make  the  deed,  and  if  the  purchaser  refuses  to  complete  the 
purchase,  the  sheriff  has  a  right  of  action,  and  may  sue  and  re- 
cover the  purchase- money.  And  it  has  been  held  iu  North  Car- 
oUoaf  that  such  a  contract  is  not  within  the  statute  of  frauds, 
which  requires  contracts  in  reference  to  land  to  be  in  writing. 
I<ord  Hardwicke  held,  in  Attorney-General  t>.Day,|  that  judicial 
Bil<8  did  not  come  witbiu  the  purview  of  the  English  statute  of 
frauds. 

Emlroad  Franekiee — Subjed  to  Execution  Sale. — The  English 
and  American  doctrine  agree  that  "  the  franchise  and  attendant 
privileges  are  oonRded  to  a  particular  political  person,  and  not 
nibject  to  sale  or  transfer  to  any  other  person  or  corporation, 
without  the  positive  provisions  of  law."§ 

But  the  statutes  in  some  of  the  States,  if  not  in  all,  or  the  acts 
jf  incorporation  provide  for  the  power  to  execute  deeds  and 
mor^gesof  the  franchiae,  and  for  sale  under  execiUion.\\  At 
common  law  the_^ncAta£  of  a  coT|>Dration  was  not  subject  to  sale 
under  execution,  though  the  tangible  property  might  be  sold. 
But  the  sale  of  the  franchise  and  property  of  a  corponition  has 
no  operation  to  destroy  the  corporate  existence,  nor  to  transfer 
the  general  powers  and  obligations  of  the  corporation.^  The  leg- 
islature confers  a  variety  of  powers  and  liabiiitieson  these  corpo- 
rations, and  they  must  act  within  the  power  conferred,  or  their 
uts  are  uBra  vires. 
The  creation  of  a  mortgi^,  lien,  transfer,  and  the  issuance  of 

•  R«r,  Jod.  Salei,  J  604. 

t  Tile  V.  Greenl«e,  4  Dev.  Lav,  149 ;  likewise,  in  South  Carolliu,  JenbiDi 
•■  Bxgg,  2  Con.  Bep.,  821. 
t  Atioroey-Gene™!  u.  Day,  1  Ven.  Sen.,  221. 

t  JoiiM,  Railroad  Securitiei,  p.  1-3,  English  and  American  caMa  there  cited 
*«e  V-  Rive*,  6  Ire.  (N.  C),  297. 

'  ^tute  of  North  Carolion,  BeriMd  Code,  ch.  26,  {{  0-13 ;  «e«  Taylor  v. 
^iiM,  6JoDe«,316,fora<!on«(ructionortheact 
f  Pr««iiian  on  Execationa,  ISO. 
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bonds  are  all  the  result  of  a  statutory  power,  and  most  be  fol- 
lowed.* 

Tbe  sale  of  a  franchise  hy  execution  must  strictly  follow  the 
statute ;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  to  pursue  thb  queetioD  in  detail. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

OF  JUDiaAL  SALES. 

In  the  controversies  in  regard  to  real  property,  judicial  sales 
constitute  a  prominent  feature.  These  sales  are  supposed  to  be 
done  pendente  lite  ;  they  are  sales  in  court,  and  in  some  sense  the 
court  is  tbe  vendor.  These  aalee  are  generally  bad  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  master,  clerk,  commissioner,  or  other  person 
appointed  by  the  court,  who  acts  under  the  orders  of  the  court, 
and  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  court ;  he  accepts  the  offer  of 
a  purchaser,  and  reports  the  same,  and,  if  confirmed  by  the  court, 
it  thereby  becomes  a  judicial  8ale.t 

These  sales  are  the  result  of  proceedings  for  partition,  various 
chancery  decrees,  applications  to  sell  lands  to  pay  debts,  the  con- 
version of  realty  into  personalty,  and  other  cases  which  might  be 
mentioned.  The  most  usual  mode  of  passing  title  invitum  is  by 
a  sheriff's  deed  founded  on  a  judgment,  execution,  and  sale,  but 
an  execution  sale  is  not  a  judicial  sale.;^ 

Some  of  these  saleeare  based  upon  special  statutes,  which  must 
be  strictly  followed,  the  special  tribunal  must  have  jurisdictioD  of 
the  subject-matter,  the  required  parties  must  be  made,  and  other 
requirements  in  the  statute  observed,  such  as  the  power  of  a  pro- 
bate court  to  order  the  sale  of  lands  at  the  instance  of  the  personal 
representative,  to  pay  debts. § 

•  Eldridge  v.  Smith,  84  Vt.,  498. 

f  Roer  on  Judicial  Sales,  J  1,  note  2,  where  □onieToni  aathoritiw  u«  col- 
lected. 

t  Griffith  V.  Fowler,  18  Vt.,  394 ;  McKee,  Bheriff,  e.  Llndbeiger,  69  K.  C, 
240 ;  Laeell  o.  Powell,  7  Cold.  (Tenn.),  278 ;  Children  •.  Hunt.  2  Sno,  487 ; 
HonMon  c  Ajeock,  6  Sneed,  406;  Roer,  Jnd.  Sales,  {{  13,  16;  Forman  s. 
Hunt,  3  Dana,  621 ;  Oirard  Life  Ins.  Co.  e.  Faniien'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 
67  Fenn.  St.,  307 ;  Watsoa'a  Admr.  b.  Violett,  2  Darall,  332. 

1  Halleck  r.  Qnj,  9  Cal.,  181, 195. 
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In  the  case  of  McKee,  sheriff,  v.  Lineberger,  infra,  Ch.  Jus- 
tice PeaTSon  marks  the  distinction  between  execution  and  judicial 
sales  as  follows:  "It  will  be  seen  that  a  bidder  at  a  sheriff's 
sale  occupies  a  relation  altogether  different  from  a  bidder  at  a  sale 
made  by  order  of  a  court  of  equity,  either  by  its  clerk  and  master, 
or  by  a  commissioner,  for  then  the  court  takes  the  matter  into  its 
own  hands,  and  maJtea  the  tale  for  the  partus,  holding  the  cause 
for  further  directions,  taking  the  bidder  under  its  protection  and 
contTDl,  80  as  to  relieve  him  from  bis  bid,  if  there  be  ground  for 
it,  or  to  compel  him  to  perform  his  oontract  specifically,  and  man- 
aging the  whole  proceedings  until  the  sale  is  in  all  things  carried 
into  ef^ ;  whereas,  the  sheriff  makes  the  sale  by  himself,  with- 
oat  any  confirmation  or  other  act  of  the  court,  and  acts  by  force 
of  8  statutory  power  to  sell,  receive  the  price  and  make  title,  so 
the  court  has  no  priority  or  control  over  the  bidder,  and  the 
sheriff  is  left  to  his  own  action." 

The  sheriff  may  recover  the  purchase-money  in  bis  own  name, 
and  may  execute  the  deed,  though  be  goes  out  of  office  (save 
There  there  is  a  statutory  provision  to  the  contraty),  and  it  will 
relate  back  to  date  of  sale,  or  of  the  lien,  if  any. 
This  was  said  to  be  "familiar"  learning.* 
The  courts  of  Maryland  say,  in  a  sale  for  pnrchaee-money : 
"It  was  a  proceeding  in  rem,  and  by  the  decree  the'  land  was 
condemned  to  pay  the  claim  of  the  party  who  sold  it,  and  in  whom 
the  legal  title  still  remains."  "  Although  the  court,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  decree,  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  employs  a  trustee, 
that  officer  ie  its  agent,  the  court  itself  being  the  vendor,  acting 
thtongh  the  instrumentality  of  its  agent."t 

Says  Mr.  Roer,  in  his  treatise  on  Judicial  Sales :  "  In  a  1^1 
sense,  the  sale  is  made  by  the  court  itself,  in  enfwoement^f  its 
own  orders  and  decrees,  wherein  ie  described  the  property  sold. 
The  person  who  conducts  the  same  is  merely  the  instrument  or 
means  need  by  the  court  to  bring  about  such  executory  agreement, 
as  the  court  closes,  if  satisfied  therewith,  by  final  act  of  confirma- 
tion, which  makes  the  court  the  vendor.  Such  sale,  is  unlike  a 
^eriff*8  sale  on  ordinary  common  law,  or  statutory  execution, 

*  Smitli  K.  Briltstn,  8  Ire.  Eq.,  S51 ;  Williams  v.  Coancil,  8  Jodm  L.,  229. 
t  Him«.  Still,  4  Ud.  Ch.  Dm*.,  891,393;  1  Gill.  A  J.,  1,  8;  totbeMme 
eSect  is  Vutdem  v.  Bkker,  13  Peim.  St,  12S. 
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which  is  a  minislmal  and  not  a  judicial  act,  and  in  making  which 
the  law  regards  the  o£Scer,  and  not  the  court,  as  the  vendor."* 

In  sales  under  authority  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  inquiry 
might  be,  who  are  the  real  parties  to  the  contract?  To  a  contract 
of  sale  made  under  a  decree  of  this  court,  "  neither  of  the  liti- 
gating parties  can  be  considered  as  the  vendor,  although  they, 
with  others,  such  as  creditors  who  may  be  allowed  to  come  in  af- 
terwards, may  be  very  materially  interested  in  the  sale.  The 
plainlifiT cannot  be  considered  as  the  vendor,  because,  oftener  than 
otherwise,  he  has  no  title,  always  states  his  iuability  to  sell,  and 
prays  the  court  to  decree  that  a  sale  be  made.  The  defendant 
cannot  be  the  vendor,  because  he  always  positively  refuses  to  part 
with  his  property  unless  forced,  or  sanctioned  in  so  doing  by  the 
power  of  the  court.  If,  then,  neither  of  the  litigating;  parties  can 
be  separately  deemed  to  be  the  vendor,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot 
both  together  be  so  considered. "f 

In  cases  of  this  character  it  is  the  "court  itself,  for  the  baiefU 
of  aU  partiea  intereaUd,  who  w  the  vendor." 

In  Forman  v.  Hunt,|  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kentucky  uses  this 
language  in  drawing  the  distinction  between  sheriff's  sale  at 
law  and  judicial  sales:  "Sales  under  ezecntion  are  made  by  an 
officer  of  the  law,  who  is  required  by  law,  as  well  for  the  benefit 
of  plaintiffs  and  defendants  as  others  who  may  be  injured  by  his 
ofBcial  defalcations,  to  give  bond  and  good  security  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  duties;  the  law  is  the  only  guide  of  the 
sheriff,  his  Hiles  are  perfect  and  complete,  and  title  passes  to  the 
purchaser  without  confirmation  (ordinarily)  of  the  court;  but  a 
commissioner  api>ointed  by  the  chancellor  to  sell,  is  the  mere 
mmieterial  servant  and  agent  of  the  chancellor.  He  has  no  guide 
but  his  instructions  in  the  decree,  gives  no  bond,  must  report  to 
the  court ;  the  agreement  to  sell,  made  by  him,  is  not  valid  natil 
sanctioned  by  the  chancellor. 

"The  highest  bidder  at  sales  under  decree  does  not,  like  a 
bidder  at  sheriff's  sale  under  execution,  acquire  any  independent 
right  to  have  the  purchase  completed ;  bat  he  is  nothing  more 

■  Goiran  r.  Jones,  10  &  A  M.,  IS4 ;  OriStb  v.  Fowler,  18  Vt.,  394 ;  Cunp- 
bel)  v.  Johnwn,  4  Dand,  1S6;  Armoro.  Cochrane.  66  Penn.  St.,  308;  Beau  v. 
Bo>e,  30  III.,  19S;  Andrews  v.  Bcottoo,  2  Bland,  B2B. 

t  See  Qriffith  v.  Fowler,  in/ro.  X  Forman  v.  Hunt,  2  Dana,  621. 
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than  a  preferred  bidder,  or  propoeer  for  purchase,  aubject  to  eon- 
firinatiqD  by  the  court."* 

Acoart  in  Fennaylvania  has  said:  "The  word  execution  has 
always  been  underBtood  as  meaning  a  writ,  to  give  possession  of 
the  thing  recovered  by  judgment  or  decree.  It  is  clearly  distiti- 
gatshed  from  a  mere  order  of  sale." 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  io  GrifBth  ».  Bogert,t  speaks 
of  execution  sale  as  ajuiJu^/ sale,  but  the  case  having  come  from 
Missouri,  where  the  statute  requires  sheriff's  sales  to  be  reported 
for  confirmation,  the  language  had  reference  to  that  case  only. 

The  loose  habit  of  classing  execution  sales  with  judicial  sales 
in  head-notes  and  indexes  is  not  accurate  and  entirely  without 
aathority,  for  the  distinction  is  well  defined.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  States,  as  in  Missouri,  the  law  requires  the  sheriff  to 
return  his  sale  fur  the  approval  of  the  court,  and  in  cases  of  this 
kind  the  differejice  might  not  be  so  readily  marked. 

We  will  only  mention  one  other  distinction  in  this  place  be- 
tweeu  execution  and  judicial  sales,  and  that  in  the  language  of 
Mr,  Roer :  "  The  decree  of  sale  is  merely  inlerlocutoi'y,X  made  in 
the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  final  decree  is  that  of 
confirmation  after  the  sale  is  made.  The  judicial  sale  occurs 
while  the  cause  is  still  pending,  but  the  execution  issues  and  the 
execntioa  sale  is  made  qfier  fiual  judgment,  and  tlien  the  cause 
is  ended.  The  sheriff  sells  what  he  can  find,  but  the  commi»- 
eioner  sells  only  what  he  is  ordered  to  sell.  The  buyer,  by  the 
latter,  beooiues  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  and  is  in  court  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  but  not  so  the  purchaser  at  execution  sale  at  law." 

Bighi»  and  lAabUiHea  of  Purchaaera  at  Judicial  Salea. — This 
preferred  bidder,%  on  a  coufirmatiou  by  the  court,  becomes  the 
purchaser,  and  is  entitled  to  deed  under  tl>e  orders  of  the  court. 
Some  of  the  States  provide  for  a  roistered  decree  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  deed.     Most  usually  the  clerk  and  master 

•  Buwey  ».  Hardin,  2  B.  Mon.  {Ky.},  407. 

t  Griffith  f>.  Bogerl,  IS  How.,  15B. 

\  This  interloculor;  order  of  sale  is  under  the  oontrol  of  the  court  while  the 
■nit  ii  pending.  Shinn  v.  Smith,  70  N.  C,  310 ;  2  Murphej,  383 ;  6  Jonee'a 
Eqnily,  4;  Miller  &  Green  ».  Juelioe,  86  N.  C.  Reports. 

And,  but  for  statutory  reg-ulation,  the  decree  being  merely  inUrtiKntory,  no 
appeal  would  lie  to  a  higher  cotirt. 

j  See  Miller  r.  Fe&xor  el  al.,  82  S.  C,  192. 
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commissioner,  or  other  agent  of  the  court,  makes  s  'deed  to  the 
purchaser,  ou  payment  of  the  purchase- money,  which  must  be 
r^ietered  like  other  deeds  before  offered  in  evidence  on  the  trial. 

This  preferred  bidder  is,  up  to  tbe  time  of  getting  the  deed,  in 
the  attitude  of  a  party  to  the  proceedings  in  which  the  sale  is  had ; 
the  court  can  be  invoked  to  require  specific  performance  of  the 
contract,  dependent  upon  the  payment  of  the  purchase- money. 
And  the  purchaser,  before  payment  of  the  purchase-money,  can 
resist  the  same  on  making  it  appear  that  the  title  has  failed,  or  if 
a  title  tendered  be  inferior  to  that  oflered  for  sale. 

The  court,  as  a  general  mle,  can  adjust  all  the  equities  of  the 
parties  in  interest,  and  when  it  is  made  to  appear  that  a  party  in 
interest  is  not  before  the  court  he  will  be  brouglit  in  by  the  proper 
order.  Tbe  case  of  Bui^'n  v.  Burgin,*  recently  denided  by  tbe 
Bupreme  Court  of  \orth  Carolina,  presents  a  strong  case  of  the 
.  power  of  the  court  to  protect  tbe  rights  of  the  parties,  not  only 
tbe  purchaser,  but  aU  the  partiee  interested  in  the  sul^ect-matter 
of  the  controversy.  Tbe  heirs-at-law  of  Jaroea  Bui^n  filed  a 
bill  in  the  old  court  of  equity  for  partition  sale.  John  D.  Bur- 
gin  was  the  purchaser  (one  of  the  tenants  in  common),  who  gave 
note  and  security  to  olerk  and  master  for  tbe  purcbaae-moaey. 

This  purchaser  went  into  possession  and  continued  the  same 
for  several  years,  and  is  the  meantime  executed  his  individual 
note  to  each  of  the  other  co-tenants  for  bis  several  share  of  the 
fund ;  he  then  filed  a  receipt  from  them  {purporting  patfmetU) 
with  the  clerk  and  master,  and  obtained  credit  on  his  note  to 
nearly  the  full  amount  of  the  purchase-money.  Tbe  cause  had 
been  retained  for  further  orders,  and  John  D.  had  no  deed  from 
clerk  and  master.  Tbe  several  co-tenants  made  application  to 
have  the  land  subjected  to  payment  of  their  shares  of  the  pur- 
chase-money, thereupon  L.  and  B.  (who  had  obtained  judgment 
against  John  D.  Bui^n,  and  sale  and  sheriff's  deeds  for  bis  in- 
terest in  the  land)  asked  to  become  parties  and  insisted  on  tbe  tide 
being  in  tbem  by  virtue  of  the  sheriff's  sale,  or  at  least  they  had 
a  right  to  call  for  the  l^al  title. 

The  court  held  that  the  land  l>eing  in  custody  of  the  ooort  tbe 
tenants  in  common  could  subject  the  land  to  the  payment  of  the 
purchase-money,  and  that  John  P.  Burgin  bad  nothing  which 

•  Burgin  *.  Baigin,  62  N.  C,  196. 
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coold  pass  by  execatiOD,  and  that  the  execntioD  of  bis  note  to 
the  oo-tenants  (not  being  paid),  and  obtaining  the  credit  with  the 
cWk  and  master  did  not  amount  to  a  payment.  The  court  in 
this  uiae  also  atSrmed  the  doctrine  adhered  to  in  that  State,  that 
a  purchaser  at  execution  aale  took  the  title  subject  to  all  prior 
eqaities,  vhelher  he  had  hundedge  of  the  egaity  or  noL* 

So  in  this  same  case,  if  the  title  to  the  property  had  failed,  or 
the  tide  had  appeared  inferior  to  that  sold,  tlie  purchaser,  John 
D.,  could  have  been  relieved  from  the  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  or  entitled  to  an  abatement  This  latter  relief  is  the  re- 
ialt  of  the  rule  in  North  Carolioa  that  the  doctrine  of  caveat 
empior  does  not  apply  to  the  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale.f 

Qaieat  Emptor — How  Underalood  in  Judicial  SaUa. — Mr. 
Soer,  in  his  work  on  Judicial  Saleit,  §  174,  says :  "  The  rule  is  as 
to  all  judicial  sales,  except  as  r^rds  fraud,  that  the  maxim 
tmxai  emptor  applies.  Let  the  buyer  beware.  There  b  no  war- 
ranty of  title  or  quality."  Then  says,  again,  §  476  :  "  The  rule 
of  eoveo/  emptor  applies  in  all  its  rigor  to  judicial  sales."  He 
then  cites  a  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
The  Monte  All^re,^  but  the  point  was  not  in  judgment,  as  the 
qoestion  arose  in  an  admiralty  case. 

Now  we  do  not  assent  to  this  doctrine  thus  broadly  stated.  The 
repeated  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  in  execution  sales 
and  in  judicial  sales  tends  to  confusion.  The  distinction  between 
execution  sales  and  judicial  sales  is  well  defined,  as  we  have  seen. 
And  it  may  truly  be  said,  when  the  authorities  are  carefully  ex- 
amined, that  the  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  as  applied  to  execu- 
tion sales  has  but  a  limited  application  to  judicial  sales.  For  in- 
stance, in  case  of  execution  sale  in  a  suit  for  the  purchase-money 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  in  the  execution  had  no  title  whatever 
in  the  property,  or  of  an  interest  of  leas  value  than  the  purchaser 
gnppoeed,  is  no  defence  to  the  action  for  the  purchase-money.g 
In  this  instance  caveat  emptor  does  apply  in  full  force,  subject, 
however,  to  the  protection  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  want  of 
notice. 


*  Hicki<f>.8kiDi>er,TlN. 0,689;  lDeT.Eq.,4T0iRol)iii<ii.Henr7, 78 N.C.R. 
t  See  Boer,  Jodtcul  8«)m,  {1  143-161.  X  9  Wbeston,  616. 

t  Freeman,  Ex.  Salen,  {  801,  uid  rathorities  dt«d. 
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But  is  this  so  ID  judicial  sales?  Mr.  Roer  himself,  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  §  150,  states  the  doctriue  as  follows :  "  But  siich 
purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale  may  not  be  thus  compelled  to  oom- 
plete  the  sale  if  the  title  be  defective,  nor  to  pay  the  considera- 
tion-mouey  until  the  defect,  if  tliere  be  oue,  is  obviated;  for 
although  the  rule  caveat  emptor  applies  after  the  sale  is  clneed 
by  payment  of  the  purchase-money  and  delivery  of  the  deed,  if 
there  be  no  fraud,  yet  the  buyer,  if  he  discover  the  defect 
beforehand,  will  not  be  compelled  to  complete  the  sale."  And 
this  is  BO  after  the  confirniBtion  of  the  report  of  sale. 

Here  is  the  dilTerence:  The  purchaser  at  execution  sale  can  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  consideration,  although  be  discovers  the 
failure  of  title,  but  in  a  judicial  sale,  a  sale  by  the  court,  this  fj^i 
injustice  is  not  done.  If  this  were  ao,  a  court  of  equity  would  be 
in  the  attitude  of  compelling  a  party  to  pay  money  without  a 
coTtsideration,  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  ad- 
ministered by  that  court  in  alt  civilized  countries.  It  is  true  that 
a  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale  may  lose,  by  want  of  diligence, 
perhaps,  in  not  discovering  the  defects  of  his  title  before  he  pays 
the  consideration  and  takes  a  deed.  The  money  having  [»ssed 
from  him,  and  having  no  warranty  of  title,  he  is  without  a  rem- 
edy in  many  cases,  A  purchaser  may  buy  Und  at  the  sale,  by  an 
administrator,  pay  his  money,  take  a  deed,  and  it  might  turn  out 
that  a  valid  lieu  had  attached  to  the  land,  or  the  intestate  had  no 
title,  he  would  be  without  remedy,* 

So  it  appears  that  the  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale  holds  a  veiy 
different  position  to  that  of  a  purchaser  at  an  execution  sale.  In 
North  Carolina  this  question  has  been  discussed  with  more  reason 
and  satisfaction  than  is  to  be  found  io  most  of  the  casee.t 

In  Shields  v.  Allen,  infra,  it  is  held  that  in  that  State  eaveat 
emptor  does  not  apply  to  judicial  taJet.  Also,  in  Edney  it.  Ediiey, 
infra,  and  Etheridge  v.  Venoy,  infra,  the  same  doctrine  is 
affirmed.     In  the  latter  case  the  position  was  taken  that  the 

•  Wslden  v.  Gridley,  30  111 .,  523 ;  Crepo  v.  Baini,  3  Ohio  St.,  277 ;  Millei- 
v.  Finn,  1  Neb.,  254;  junisey  v.  Blalock,  32  Oa.,  376. 

t  Miller  o.  Feaior  et  al.,  82  N.  C,  192;  Shields  v.  Allen,  77  N.  C,  375; 
Bachelor  v.  Miicon,  67  N.  C,  181 ;  Cuz  v.  Jerman,  6  Ire.  Eq.,  526.  Id  Edner 
IT.  Edney,  80  N.  C,  81,  the  .reasoning  of  Judge  Dillard  is  conclusive.  Ethe- 
ridge I.  Venoy,  SO  N.  C,  76.  Bee,  kIm,  Scott  v.  Bental,  23  Ocatt.,  I ;  Ewl  t>. 
Tuiton,  26  Md.,  34. 
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pDFchaser  conld  not  obtain  relief  if  he  had  knowledge  of  the  hostile 
claim  at  the  time  of  the  purchase;  but  the  court  said,  that  in  a 
voluntaiy  sale  a  party  could  purchase  property  with  a  knowledge 
of  Bome  incumbrance,  the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained without  a  lawsuit,  could,  after  the  same  was  ascertained, 
buy  up  this  incumbrance  and  charge  the  eame  to  the  vendor,  in 
the  payment  of  the  pn rchase- money ;  so,  in  this  case,  the  pur- 
diaser  at  a  judicial  Bale  ascertained  the  incumbrance  by  a  lawsuit 
before  he  jMiid  the  purchase-money,  and  the  court  eay  he  was  en- 
titled to  relief,  and  consequently  not  bound  totakea  defective  title. 
The  principle  established  in  these  cases  is  that  in  a  judicial  sale 
a  valid  and  complete  title  is  presumed  to  be  offered  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  different  representation,  and  that  the  purchaser  is  not 
hound  to  pay  the  purchase-money  and  accept  a  defective  title 
or  an  inferior  estate,  and  a  total  failure  of  title  is  sufScient  to 
dischai^  the  purdiaser  from  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money 
tn  toto. 

When  a  Resale  ia  Proper — Opening  the  Bidding,  etc. — Of 
coarse  if  a  judicial  sale  is  set  aside  for  fraud,  irr^ularity,  mis- 
take, surprise,  groes  inadequacy  of  price,  or  for  such  other  cause, 
not  involving  a  want  of  jurisdiction  or  power  in  the  court  to  sell, 
a  re-sale  may  be  ordered.  Sometimes  the  rights  of  the  original 
purchaser  is  affected  by  an  advance  on  the  bid,  either  before  or 
after  confirmation  by  the  court.  The  English  Chancery  prac- 
tice* is  that  the  sale  until  confirpiation  by  the  Chancellor  is 
treated  as  merely  a  bid,  and  subject  to  a  proposition  of  advance. 
This  practice  of  holding  the  bid  subject  to  an  advance  ia  that  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  the  States.t 

But  while  the  practice  may  not  be  nniform  in  the  States,  yet 
there  is  one  rule  of  nniversal  application,  to  wit :  the  power,  duty, 
and  right  of  the  court  to  supainae,prot&:i,  and  preserve  the  parties 
from  all  fraud,  anfaimeae,  and  impotation.  And  nothing  tends 
more  to  the  ends  of  justice  than  the  requirement  of  good  iaitb 

•  eVwey.  613;  8  lb.,  214. 

t  Childress  V.  Hunt,  2  Swan.,  487 ;  H«y'»  Appeal,  51  Penn.  St.,  53 ;  Wright 
B.  CaaUon,  31  Miss.,  514;  Teel  v.  Yancey,  23  GrattT  691 ;  Hudging  ir.  Lanier, 
23  GnVL,  494. 

Se«  this  question  fulljdiicnmed  in  July  No.Soatheni  LavKeview  fot  1874, 
pp.42»-443. 
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aod  fair  dealing  in  all  judicial  sales.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  coarta  of  equity  can  protect  the  rights  of  minors  and  fre- 
quently married  women,  and  persons  of  weak  mind,  or  aged  and 
infirm. 

If,  therefore,  for  any  cause  the  sum  bid  is  greatly  inadequate, 
the  court  should  not  confirm  the  sale,  but  reopen  the  biddings, 
and  even  after  con&rmation  in  proper  cases.  The  usual  practice 
is,  for  the  party  offering  the  advabce,  to  present  a  petition  to 
reopen  the  biddings,  stating  the  amount  proposed  to  advance  on 
the  former  bid.  The  sum  of  ten  per  cent,  and  costs  has  often 
been  considered  sufficient  to  cause  an  order  for  re-sale.*  It  was 
held  in  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  Hudgins  v.  Lanier,t  that  the 
court  would  not  open  the  biddings  for  an  advance  of  one  hundred 
dollars  on  a  bid  of  five  hundred.  The  fact  that  the  code  qystem 
has  superseded  the  forma  for  a  chancery  court,  is  no  reason  why 
the  court  having  all  the  power  to  do  justice  should  not  adopt  the 
same  rule  in  all  sales  ordered.  In  r^ard  to  this  question  Mr. 
Roer,  g  584,  pertinently  says ;  "  If  it  beoome  apparent  to  the 
court,  from  the  face  of  the  proceedings  or  otherwise,  that  the 
rights  of  minors  have  been  illegally  invaded  or  compromised,  the 
conrt  will,  on  its  own  motion,  set  aside  or  decline  to  confirm  the 
sale,  and  will  order  a  re-sale  of  the  property  without  waiting  to  be 
invoked  so  to  do.  It  is  in  such  case  the  duty  of  the  court,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  high  powers  as  guardian  of  all  minors,  to  protect 
the  interests  of  those  whooi  equity  makes  the  special  objects  of  its 
care;  and  the  purchase  of  the  property  by  the  guardian  ad  liitm 
of  an  infant  owner  is  a  case  loudly  calling  for  such  interference." 

On  this  subject  of  reopening  the  biddings,  Judge  Kent,  in  his 
C(m,mentarwa  (vol,  iv.,  192)  ignores  the  English  practice,  and 
says,  with  us;  "  The  sale  at  public  auction  is  ordinarily  a  valid 
and  binding  contract  as  soon  as  the  hammer  is  down.  The  master 
sells  at  public  auction  on  due  notice,  and  the  purchaser  becomes 
entitled  to  a  deed,  unless  there  be  fraud,  mistake,  or  some  occur- 
rence, or  some  special  circumstance  affording,  as  in  other  cases,  a 
proper  ground  for  equitable  relief."-  This  doctrine  of  Judge  Kent 
was  pressed  upon  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  in  the  case  of 

•  Horton  v.  Horton,  2  BiwJ.  (N.  Y.),  200. 
t  Hudgine  v_,  Luiier,  23  OntL,  '494. 
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Owen  f.  Owen,*  but  was  not  sostained  hy  that  court,  but  the 
English  practice  adhered  tn.  This  case  was  Bostained  in  the  case 
of  Childress  r.  Hunt,  supra;  so  that  this  question  is  well  settled 
ia  that  State  in  favor  of  reopening  the  biddings  on  a  reasonable 
advance  before  the  confirmation  of  the  sale,  Jfier  the  confirma- 
tion the  court  will  not  reopen  the  biddings  except  in  cases  wi)ich 
would  justify  setting  aside  the  sale  altogether.!  ^^  Maryland 
the  biddings  are  never  reopened  merely  to  let  in  another  and 
higher  bidder ;  but  if,  either  before  or  after  ratification  of  the 
sale,  there  be  any  injurious  mistake,  misrepresentation,  or  fraud, 
the  biddings  may  be  opened,  and  the  property  again  placed  on  the 
market.^  As  to  the  general  power  of  a  court  of  chancery  over  its 
orders,  sales,  and  decrees,  see  Deadrick  v.  Smith. § 

The  sale  is  not  perfect  until  confirmation ;  because,  in  case  of 
personal  property,  if  the  property  is  lost  by  fire  before  confirma- 
tion, the  purchaser  is  not  bound  for  the  purchase-money ;  and, 
ontil  this  confirmation,  he  is  not  bound  to  perform  hia  contract 
by  paying  the  purchase-money.  And  the  contract  being  thus 
incomplete,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  court  should  not  in 
a  proper  case  reopen  the  bidding8.|| 

The  per  cent,  which  the  court  will  require  advanced  on  the  bid 
is  not  well  settled  even  in  England;  many  of  the  courts  thought 
ten  per  cent.;  but  Lord  Eldon  thought  this  not  a  safe  rule.^ 

The  exercise  of  this  power  of  allowing  the  biddings  to  be 
opened  and  ordering  a  re-sale  must,  in  some  degree,  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  in  which  the  application 
is  made ;  yet  there  are  certain  established  principles  by  which  the 
discretion  of  the  court  must  be  regulated.**  The  person  proposing 
the  advance  need  not  be  a  party  to  the  suit.  A  party  who  has 
appeared  at  the  sale  and  forbid  the  same,  and  thereby  threw 
doubt  on  the  title,  shonld  not  be  allowed  to  make  the  advance, 
and  thereby  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong. 

■  5  Hump.,  S36.  t  Hendereon  v.  Lowery,  5  Yei^.,  240. 

t  Andenon  v.  Foulke,  2  Har.  &  Gill,  35-5-6 ;  GordoD  v.  Simg,  2  McCord,  cb. 
dviii,  cliv.,  •nd  note  of  reporter. 

(  6  Hump.  (Tenn.),  146.  See  St«pheng  v.  McGnidor,  31  Md.,  168;  37  N. 
Y.,  155. 

I  2  Daniel  Ch.  Prac,  1466, 1460. 

?  7  Veaey,  420.  SometiiueB  n  less  som  than  ten  per  cenL  has  been  held 
nffideat:  5  Vewy,  655.  •*  II  Bajap.  (Tenn.),  278. 

22 
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The  late  case  in  North  Carolina  of  Attorney-General  v.  Roanoke 
Navigation  Company  (to  appear  in  86  N.  C.  Beportfl),  eustaios  the 
English  rule.  In  that  case  they  say  the  court  looks  with  jealonny 
on  the  application  to  open  the  biddings  when  it  oomes  from  a  bid- 
der at  the  sale. 

Other  Reasonajor  Setting  the  Sale  Aside. — A  judicial  sale  may 
be  set  aside  for  the  following  additional  reasous : 
I.  For  great  inadequacy  of  price. 
II,  For  irregitlariij/, 

III.  Mistake  and  misrepreseniaii(m, 

IV.  For  surprise. 
V.  For  fraud. 

VI.   On  account  of  reversal  of  the  decree. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
GUBsion  of  all  these  several  causes,  as  they  are  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples of  familiar  leamiug,  and  treated  fully  in  the  books  on 
equity  jurisprudence.  But  only  a  few  points  of  a  general  char- 
acter will  be  here  noticed. 

As  to  inadequacy,  if  this  be  the  cause  for  setting  aside  a  judi- 
cial sale,  then  the  inadequacy  muirt  be  so  great  as  in  itself  to  raise 
a  preaumptioQ  q(  fraud,*  If  there  be  circumstances  of  nn&ir 
advantage  at  the  time,  these  will  always  be  weighed  with  the 
great  inadequacy  of  price  bid. 

Applications  for  setting  aside  a  decree  for  irregularities  alone 
must  be  made  by  some  of  the  parties  in  interest,  and  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  diligence,  and  before  the  intervening  of  other 
interests.  In  the  absence  of  a  statute  allowing  thesame,  an  order 
or  decree  cannot  be  set  aside  on  motion  filed  after  the  term  at 
which  the  decree  was  rendered.  Some  of  the  recent  codes  allow 
twelve  months  within  which  to  obtain  relief  from  a  judgment 
taken  by  "  mistake,"  "  inadvertence,"  "  surprise,"  or  "  excusable 
n^lect."f 

In  the  absence  of  some  regulation  of  this  kind  by  statute  the 
party  complaining  of  the  irregularity  must  either  apply  at  the 
same  term  or  appeal  to  a  higher  court  for  the  correction  of  errors. 

The  only  other  mode  of  inquiring  into  a  jadgmeot  is  by  an 

■  Boer,  Judicial  Sales,  {  549,  note  1,3  550. 

t  Code  of  N.  C,  BaUte'a  RevlBal,  chap.  IT,  {  133. 
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original  proceeding,  sucfa  as  a  bill  of  review,  or  ao  original  bill 
in  the  nature  of  a  bill  of  review. 

Diffrence  between  IMrect  and  Collateral  Impeachmeni  of  a  De- 
cree.— If  a  court  acts  without  authority,  aod  has  no  jurisdiction 
of  the  subject-matter,  then  the  order,  decree,  or  judgment  is  iit- 
terij  void,  and  will  be  diareganled,  even  when  it  comee  in  col- 
laterally, that  is,  between  parties  other  than  the  parties  to  the 
proceedings.  Being  void,  the  judgment  is  not  evidence  in  behalf 
of  any  person,  nor  for  any  cause.  It  needs  no  petition  or  other 
proceedings  to  set  it  aside.  It  stands  as  a  nullity  and  will  be 
disregarded.  This  principle  has  been  illustrated  in  the  several 
cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
growing  out  of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress,  passed  17th 
July,  18li2. 

It  was  held  in  Bigelow  v.  Forrest*  that  only  the  U/e-e^ate  of 
the  party  was  subject  to  condemnation  under  the  Coni^litution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress.  And 
that  although  the  party  owned  the  fee-simple  interest,  and  the 
deed  of  the  marshal  professed  to  convey  aUofthe  partye  inlei-ed, 
yet  the  court  having  no  power  to  pass  an  order  of  confi^cBtion  for 
a  greater  interest  than  the  life-estate,  the  deed  was  void  to  that 
extent,  auJ  the  judgment  could  be  impeached  in  a  collateral  pro- 
ceeding. 

Another  principle  was  also  decided  in  the  rase  of  Day  v.  Mi- 
cou,  infra,  that  the  power  to  confiscate  only  extended  to  whatever 
interest  the  party  had,  and  hence  if  a  mortgage  had  been  pre- 
viously made  the  lien  could  be  enforced  against  the  purchaser  at 
the  marshal's  sale.  This  controversy  grew  out  of  the  decree  of 
the  United  States  court,  acting  under  the  Confiscation  Act  in 
r^rd  to  the  property  of  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana.  In 
the  decree,  the  court  attempted  to  invalidate  the  mortgage  on  the 
property,  and  the  nuushal  was  ordered  to  enter  satisfaction  on 
the  same.  Day  bought  at  the  marshal's  sale;  paid  a  large  sum 
for  the  same;  subsequently  the  mortgagee  filed  a  bill  to  establish 
the  same  and  to  declare  void  the  decree  of  confiscation,  which 

•  Bigelow  0,  Forreit,9  Wallace,  339;  Day  ti.MicoD,  18  Wall.,  15«;Semmea 
*.  United  SuUs,  91  U.  8.,  26 ;  ■e«  Conaication  Cases,  20  Walt.,  92.  As  lo  the 
doctriae  of  Impeaching  a  judgment  collaterallr  a^  also  Thompson  r.  Tolmie, 
2  Pet,  157;  2  Howard,  43;  Maywootl  e.  Colli^,  ftO  111.,  328. 
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iTOS  sustaioect  hj  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  contended  that  pn  the  seizure  of  the  property  it  became  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  a  proceeding  in 
rem,  and  the  title  passed  independent  of  ail  lima. 

Day  having  paid  the  money  to  the  United  States,  and  failing 
to  get  a  title,  has  applied  to  Congress  for  repayment  of  the 
money,  and  a  committee  of  each  House  has  made  a  favorable 
report,  to  which  reference  will  be  had. 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  eaveai  emptor  applies 
to  all  purchasers  at  judidal  sales  arising  under  these  confiscation 
acts. 

In  the  case  of  Bigelow  v.  Forrest,  mpra,  Justice  Strong  speaks 
of  this  power  to  confiscate  the  life-estate  only  as  presenting  some 
curious  anomalies  in  law.  He  says :  "  We  do  not  care  to 
speculate  upon  the  anomalies  presented  by  the  forfeiture  of 
lands  of  which  the  offender  was  seised  in  fee,  during  his 
natural  life  and  no  longer,  without  any  corruption  of  bis 
heritable  blood,  or  to  inquire  how,  in  such  a  case,  descent 
can  be  cast  upon  his  beir,  notwithstanding  he  hod  no  seisin 
at  his  death.  Such  speoulations  may  be  curious,  but  they  are 
not  practical,  and  they  can  give  no  aid  in  ascertaining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute." 

But,  if  the  court  had  jurisdiction,  and  the  proceedings  are  not 
absolutely  void,  the  decree  and  final  action  of  the  court  cannot  be 
impeached  collaterally,  but  it  must  be  a  prooeedicg  directly  for 
that  purpose  by  a  party  to  the  proceedings,  or  some  person  whose 
interest  is  affected  by  the  final  action  of  the  court.  It  is  almost 
an  axiom  that  fraud  infects  judgments  at  law,  and  decrees  of  all 
courts,* 

An  original  action  without  leave  of  the  court  may  always  be 
brought  to  impeach  a  judgment  for  fraud,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  by  the  party  a^rieved.  As  to  what  constitutes  fraud  in 
such  cases,  who  are  proper  parties,  and  the  etkot  of  long  lapse  of 
time,  are  questions  not  to  be  discussed  in  detail  here.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  that  the  practitioner  is  confronted  with  a 
conveyance  between  private  parties,  and  judgments,  and  decrees, 
which  involve  the  necessity  of  a  proceeding  directly  to  have 
either  the  one  or  the  other  declared  void  on  account  of  fntad. 

*  8Cor7,  £q.  Pleading,  j  426. 
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Sometimes,  especially  under  the  code  practice,  this  relief  is  ob- 
tsined  iacideatally  to  the  main  relief  sought  in  tlie  same  pro- 
ceedings. 

JTie  Righia  and  Liabilitie»  of  the  Parties  to  a  PrivaU  or  Judi- 
eial  Sale,  when,  the  Title  Faih,  or  Fraud  or  Mislake  has  Intervrned. 
—Incidental  to  and  intimately  connected  with  real  estate  oontro- 
vereyare  many  qnestioDS  growing  out  of  the  rights  and  liabilities 
of  the  parlies  to  sales,  either  private  or  Judicial,  when  the  title 
to  the  property  «>ld  /ails,  and  the  cortxideraiion-money  has  been 
paid,  and  in  eases  where  there  is  do  written  warranty.  Of  course, 
in  private  sales  of  land  with  a  covenant  of  warranty,  an  action 
lies,  and  the  rules  of  evidence  to  establish  the  damage  are  fixed 
with  reasonable  certainty.  But,  in  the  absence  of  covenants,  and 
in  judicial  and  execution  sales,  and  especially  where  the  govern- 
ment, state,  or  corporations,  profess  to  dispose  of  a  title,  many 
nice  questions  may  arise,  not  discussed  thus  far,  on  the  subject  of 
judicial  or  execution  sales. 

Under  this  bead  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  do 
better  for  the  profession  than  to  present  in  this  mnnectioD  the 
"Eeports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  of  Claims  to  the 
XLVIIth  Congress,  in  the  matter  of  L.  Madison  Day,  of  Lou- 
inana."  These  reports  are  valuable  for  the  elaborate  display  of 
authorities  on  the  points  involved,  which  will  tend  to  save  labor 
to  the  practiUouer  in  many  cases  where  questions  of  this  kind 
arise.* 

The  report  to  the  House  was  made  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  the 
report  to  the  Senate  was  made  by  Mr.  Conger.  The  authorities 
cited  throw  much  light  on  the  doctrine  of  execution  and  judicial 
sales  which  we  have  under  discussion. 

Says  tJie  report  to  the  Senate: 

The  material  factA  are  as  follows : 

1.  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  a  memberof  the  cabinet  of  the  so-called 
confederate  government,  was  the  owner  (subject  to  the  mortgage 
hereinafter  mentioned)  of  a  certain  tract  of  ground,  described  as 
square  No.  63,  in  the  town  of  Hurstville,  parish  of  Jefferson, 
Louisiana. 
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2.  The  eaid  Benjamii],  in  July,  1858,  mortgaged  said  real  es- 
tate to  one  Mrs.  Anna  D.  Micou,  to  secure  the  payment  of 
$10,000,  with  iaterpst  at  the  rat«  of  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  mortgage  was  duly  recorded,  in  1858,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure  under  the  Confiscation  Act,  a'^  hereinafter  mentioned,  was 
wholly  unpaid,  and  the  mortgage  unsatisfied. 

3.  January  26,  1865,  a  liltel  was  filed  in  the  cleric's  office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Louisiana,  by  the 
United  States  district  attorney,  against  the  said  real  estate.  The 
case  was  entitled  "  The  United  States  c.  Two  Squares  of  Ground, 
the  proiierty  of  J.  P.  Benjamin."  The  libel  averred  the  seizure 
of  the  property  by  the  marshal,  and  "that  Judah  P.  Benjamin 
is  and  was,  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1862,  and  previously  thereto 
had  been,  the  owner  of  the  above-described  property."  The 
prayer  was,  among  other  things,  that  "  process  of  monition  may 
issue  against  the  said  property,  and  the  owner  aad  owners  thereof, 
and  against  all  persons  interested  or  claiming  an  interest  therein, 
warning  them,  etc.,  to  appear  aud  answer,  and  for  an  order  of 
publication,  etc. 

4.  An  order  of  publication  was  issued  January  26,  1865,  di- 
recting that  "  notice  be  given  to  the  owner  and  owners  of  said 
property  and  real  estate,  and  all  persons  interested  or  claiming  an 
interest  therein,  to  appear  and  answer  this  information  on  the 
13th  day  of  February,  1865,  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  have, 
why  said  property  and  real  entale,  and  the  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest therein  of  tlie  said  J.  P,  Benjamin  should  not  be  condemned 
and  sold  according  to  law,"  said  notice  to  be  posted  up,  aud  pub- 
lished in  the  TVue  Delta  newspaper  twice  a  week  previous  to  said 
13th  day  of  February,  1865,  the  first  publication  to  be  on  or  be- 
fore the  28th  January,  1865. 

5.  The  warrant  issued  January  26,  1865,  directing  the  mar- 
shal to  seize  the  property,  "  and  to  cite  and  admonish  the  owners, 
and  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  having,  or  pretending 
to  have,  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  or  to  the  same,  to  appear," 
etc  And  the  monition  as  published  followed  the  language  of 
the  warrant. 

6.  March  18,  1865,  default  was  entered,  and  "all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  property  seized  "  were  pronounced  in  contumacy 
and  default,  and  it  was  ordered  and  decreed  that  the  property  be 
sold  as  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  law. 

7.  March  27,  1 865,  writ  of  venditioni  exponas  issued,  and  May 
15  the  marshal  returned  that  he  had,  after  due  notice,  sold  the 
property,  together  with  another  square  (No.  45,  in  same  town)  to 
h.  Madison  Dav,  for  $6100. 

8.  Previously,  to  wit,  6n  the  18th  day  of  March,  1865,  the 
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eoort  bad  made  and  entered  of  record  the  following  general  or- 
der, applicable  to  proceedings  iu  coafiscation  cases. 

On  malion  of  Rat\m  Waplea,  United  (jtaten  attorney,  and  M.  Tnvlor.  Esq.,  at- 
toraei  for  llie  marbhal,  on  suggeHting  that  (he  eighth  section  of  ifie  not  to  sup- 
press i  nun  r  recti  oil,  elc,  approved  July  17,  1862,  tlint  the  several  courts  afore- 
nid  flhe  United  8t&ten  distript  coiirln)  shall  have  power  to  mnke  such  ordere, 
alibl'ah  inch  formR,  and  decree  and  wle,  and  direct  such  deeds  and  ronvey- 
uHKs  lo  be  executed  and  delivered  bv  the  marahal  thereof,  where  renl  estate 
ghill  be  the  Biibject  of  sale,  as  shall  (ully  aiid  eflicientiv  effect  the  purposes  of 
ttib  act,  and  vest  in  the  purchasers  of  such  property  good  and  valid  titles  thereto, 
it  i«  ordered  that,  in  all  cssea  where  real  estnle  is  condemned  and  sold  under 
the  act  aforesaid  the  marshal  shall  cause  all  iDortgages  resting  agninst  the 
proMrlv  to  be  sold  lo  be  cancelled,  and  shall  ultHch  the  certiticale  of  the  re- 
corder of  mortgages  to  the  deeds  given  to  the  purchasers,  showing  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  aame.  It  is  further  ordered  that  pnrchusers  of  propcrtT  deposit 
the  amount  of  their  bids  with  the  marahnl,  subject  to  distribution  by  tlie  court, 
after  filing  the  cost,  the  slate,  niitional,  city,  and  drainage  t4UceB  to  he  paid,  the 
receipts  therefor  lo  be  attached  lo  the  deeds  given. 

9.  In  pQrsuance  of  the  foregoing  order,  there  wbs  aanexed  to 
the  deed  executed  to  said  Day  a  certificate  of  the  recorder  of  mort- 
gages for  the  parish  of  Jefferson,  dated  May  12,  1865,  stating 
that  the  aforesaid  mortgage  from  Renjaroin  .to  Micou  "  has  been 
this  day  cancelled  and  annulled  from  the  recorde  of  this  office." 

10.  The  granting  clause  in  the  marshal's  deed  to  said  Cay  is  as 
folio  vrs : 

Now,  therefore,  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  J.  the  United  States  mar- 
shal aforesaid,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  by  virtue  of  the  tuwa  in 
rach  caiieinade  and  provided,  and  under  the  aiithority  of  the  acts  of  Congrera 
onlheSlhof  August,  1861  the  17th  of  July,  1862,  and  the  3d  of  March,  1S63, 
in  relation  to  cunGscaliou,  do  hereby  sell,  tramifer.  assign,  and  set  over  unto  the 
(aid  L.  Madison  Day,  as  afore!<Aid,  bis  heir^,  adminittlrators,  eieciilors.  and  as- 
ligna,  all  and  singular  the  above -described  property,  with  all  the  bnildinf^s  and 
imptovemenlH  thereon,  rigbls,  ways,  privileges,  hereditaments,  and  appurte- 
nances to  the  same  belonging  and  in  an;  wine  appertaining,  lo  hme  and  to  hold 
lit  aboK  dfKribtd  properly,  vilh  all  the  biiildingn  and  improvements  thereon, 
rJ|thtB,  ways,  etc.,  unto  the  said  L.  Madinon  Day,  his  heirs  and  ajtsigns,  as  afore- 
said, Id  his  and  their  pioper  use,  benetit,  and  behoof  forever. 

11.  Upon  receiving  said  deed,  Mr.  Day  paid  to  the  marshal 
the  amount  of  his  bid,  $6100.  The  marshal  returns  that  the 
costs  amounted  to  $1276.35,  and  the  balance,  to  wit,  $4823.65, 
was  by  the  court  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury.  .The  latter 
sum  was  accord tngly  covered  into  the  trea.'iury  on  the  31st  day  of 
Deixmber,  1866,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  Acting 
B«creti»ry  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  stibmitted  to  your  committee. 

12.  Mr.  Day  entered  into  possession  under  the  marshal's  deed. 
There  was  no  appeal  from  the  decree  of  condemnation  in  thecon- 
lifcatioD  case,  but  Thompson  Micou  et  al.  subsequently  brought 
mi  ^inst  Day,  in  a  court  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  to  foreclose 
the  iHortgsge  above  referred  to,  and  which  had  been  cancelled  as 
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aforesaid  under  tlie  order  of  the  United  States  District  Court. 
The  suit  was  prosecuted  upon  the  theory  that  the  order  aforesaid, 
and  the  attempted  cancellatiou  of  the  mortgage  made  in  puRJU- 
ance  thereof,  were  void  acts,  being  unauthorized  by  the  confisca- 
tion laws.  This  view  was  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Louisiana,  and,  upon  writ  of  error,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.*  The  mortgage  was  foreclosed,  and  Day  was 
ejected  from  the  premises. 

13.  By  these  adjudications  it  was  settled  that  the  decree  of  con- 
demnation under  the  Confiscation  Act  operated  only  upon  the 
interest  of  J.  P.  Benjamin,  and  did  not  in  any  manner  affect  the 
rights  of  the  mortgagee,  and  that,  therefore,  Day's  purchase 
was  in  law  subject  to  the  mortgage  lien,  notwicbstanding  the 
order  of  the  United  Stat>>s  District  Court  directing  the  cancella- 
tioQ  of  the  mortgage  and  its  actual  cancellation  in  pursuance 
thereof. 

14.  The  value  of  this  property  at  the  date  of  the  sale  was  not 
eqnal  to  the  sum  due  on  the  mor^ge  against  it,  which  was  over 
$15,000.  If  the  pro|>erty  had  been  sold  subject  to  the  mortgage, 
it  would  have  brouglit  nothing.  The  amount  bid  and  paid  by 
claimant  for  this  square  of  ground  was  $5400. 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  District 
Court,  acting  under  the  Confiscation  Acts,  assumed  to  sell  and 
convey  to  Air.  Day  the  title  in  fee  of  the  premises,  and  that  Mr. 
Day,  upon  the  faith  of  the  proceedings,  bid  and  paid  for  the  un- 
incumbered title  in  fee,  and  that  the  purchase- money  paid  therefor, 
after  paying  costs,  went  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  Sbates. 
It  is  a!so  clear  that  the  property  for  which  Mr.  Day  bid,  and  for 
which  he  paid  his  money,  and  which  the  marshal's  deed  pur- 
ported to  convey  to  him,  was  not  conveyed;  that  in  fact  he  re- 
ceived nothing  from  the  United  States  for  the  money  which  he 
paid  to  the  marshal  for  said  square  of  ground. 

The  question  is,  whether  under  the  circumstances  the  govern- 
ment is  not  in  law,  as  well  as  in  equity  and  justice,  bound  to 
return  the  purchaser  his  money.  Unquestionably  the  money  was 
paid  to  the  United  States  under  a  mistake,  not  of  fact,  but  of 
law ;  but  it  was  not  alone  the  mistake  of  the  claimant,  but  also 
of  the  agents  of  the  government.  These  agents  assumed  that 
they  had  the  legal  right  to  sell  and  convey  the  property  in  ques- 
tion to  claimant  free  from  incumbrance.  If  it  be  important  to 
inquire  what  reason  they  had  so  to  think,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
proceedini;  was  declared  by  statute  to  be  a  proceeding  in  rem,  in 
which  "the  proceedings  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  maybe  to 
proceedings  in  admiralty  or  revenue  cases."t   This  opinion  might 

*  Dav  r.  Micoo,  18  Will.,  156.  f.  CoaGscadon  Act,  {  7. 
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bare  been  atrengthened  also  by  the  provieione  of  section  8  of  tbe 
Coofiscation  Act,  which  gave  the  several  district  courts  [jower  to 
make  sach  orders,  establish  such  forms,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  vest  in  purchaser^  good  and  valid  titles  to  aiich  property.  But 
the  ground  upon  which  the  mistake  or  error  was  based  cannot 
be  very  material,  as  it  is  conceded  that  by  several  decisiona  of  the 
Supreme  Court  since  rendered,  it  is  now  settled  that  the  court, 
the  mamhal,  and  daimant  were  alike  mistaKen  in  supposing  that 
proceedings  in  confiscation  could  reach  beyond  the  interest  of  J. 
P.  Benjamin  in  the  property. 

The  acts  of  the  marshal  in  attempting  to  sell  and  convey  to 
claimant  the  title  in  fee  from  the  Hen  of  the  mortgage  were  ud- 
antborized  acts,  although  directed  by  the  decree  of  the  conrt;  for 
^e  decree  thereof  was  void.  Theseacts  being  unauthorized,  would 
Dot  be  binding  upon  the  government  but  for  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment has,  by  accepting  the  purchase-money  and  covering  it 
iDlo  the  Treasury,  ratified  and  adopted  them. 

We  submit  that  the  petitioner  is,  on  the  plainest  principles  of 
GOmioon  justice,  entitled  to  a  return  of  his  money.  For  the  gov- 
ernment, no  more  than  an  individual,  can  have  any  right  to 
retain  money  which  it  has  obtained  without  consideration  and 
vhich  in  justice  and  good  conscience  belongs  to  another. 

In  White  V.  The  Bank,  64  N.  Y.,  3iy,  the  court  well  says: 
"Tbe equitable  action  for  money  had  and  received  will  lie  against 
one  who  has  received  money  which  in  conscience  does  not  belong 
to  him."* 

The  principle  of  these  decisions  is  quite  conclnsive  against  any 
r^ht  in  tbe  government  to  retain  the  money  of  petitioner.  For 
Mrely  the  government  cannot  in  conscience  be  said  to  have  any 
shadow  of  right  or  claim  to  money  which  it  has  obtained  for 
property  to  which  it  had  no  title  and  from  which  its  purchaser 
naB  been  evicted,  under  the  decision  of  its  own  highest  court,  by 
reason  of  the  defectiveness  and  insufficiency  of  the  title  obtained 
from  the  government  itself.  For  tbe  government .  to  refuse  to 
refund  money  which  it  has  obtained  for  property  to  which  it  had 
no  title,  and  from  which  the  purchaser  has  been  evicted,  would 
he  to  enrich  itself  at  the  ex|>ense  of  another.  And  for  the  gov- 
ernment (or  any  one  else)  to  enrich  itself  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other would  be  contrary  to  every  principle  of  common  honesty  as 
well  as  natural  justice. 

In  Valle's  Heirs  v.  Fleming's  Heirs,  29  Mo.,  157,  the  court 
well  says: 

Tfa«  maxim  oT  the  common  U*,  "  tiaHodeb^lewpUUmasailernitatecmiiutdo." 
KontDf  thniegenen)  principles  of  n«tunil  eqnit;  which  rer«ire  Monce,wilh< 
om  euminatioD  or  discussion,  the  approbation  of  ererj  cultivated  .and  well- 
npilalal  mind. 

*  9  M.  ft  W.,  64  i  Tli«  Bank  of  Orleaiu  «.  Bmilh,  3  Hill,  360. 
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Hence  all  the  authorities  hold  that  when  a  party  receives 
money  od  a  misrepresentatioa  of  title,  expressed  or  implied,  but 
which  is  void,  the  money  must  be  refunded,  as  not  being  due,  and 
as  having  been  received  without  consideration,  even  though  the 
misrepresentiition  may  have  been  made  through  honest  mistake 
and  without  any  fraudulent  intent  to  deceive  or  mislead  theother 
party.* 

For  "  a  vendor,"  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
"is  bound  to  know  that  he  actually  has  that  which  he  professes 
to  eell."t 

So  in  White  v.  Continental  National  Bank,  64  N.  Y.,  320,  the 
defendant  "was  held  to  a  knowledge  of  its  own  title,"  and  liable 
to  refund  money  which  it  had  obtained  on  an  implied  represen- 
tation of  title  which  was  void. 

And  in  Smith  v.  Kichards,  13  Pet,  38,  Mr.  Justice  Barbour 
well  *says : 

Tli«  pnrtv  telling  property  must  be  preaumed  lo  know  whether  the  reprceen- 
talion  which  lie  mskea  of  it  is  true  or  falite.  If  he  baowt  it  to  be  fiilBe,  that  U 
a  fraud  of  llie  most  positive  kind;  but  if  he  does  not  know  it,  then  it  can  onlv 
be  from  gro"B  negligence;  and  in  ootitemplatioD  of  a  court  of  equity,  renres^n- 
taiion  founded  on  lujatake,  resulting  from  Biich  negligence,  ia  fraud. I  The 
purchaser  conRdee  in  il  npon  the  Resumption  that  the  owner  knows  liisown 
property  and  truly  represents  it ;  and  as  was  well  ar^ed  in  the  case  in  Cranch, 
It  is  iinnialerial  to  the  purchaser  whetlier  the  misre presentation  proceeded  from 
mistake  or  fraud.  The  injury  to  him  b  the  same,  whatever  may  hare  been  the 
motives  of  Ilie  seller. 

Undotibtedly,  then,  the  purchaser  had  a  right  to  rely  on  the 
representations  of  the  government,  through  ita  own  officers,  the 
iM>urt,  and  the  marshal,  that  the  property  was  to  be  sold  free  of 
mortgage,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  inquire  for  himself,  as 
far  as  t)ie  government  was  concerned.  He  was  in  possession  uf 
the  government's  own  declaration,  through  the  court  and  the 
marshal,  that  the  property  was  to  be  sold  free  of  mortgage,  if  any 
such  there  was,  and  bad  a  right  to  rely  on  that  representatioD 
without  inquiry. § 

For  when  a  vendor  misrepresents  the  title,  whether  liy  de^i^ 
or  honest  mistake,  the  fact  that  the  deed  ia  on  record  is  imma- 

•  McCall  V.  Coming,  3  La.  An.  B.,  410,  413, 414 ;  White  b.  t^ontinental  Nm- 
lional  Bank,  64  N.  Y.,  316 ;  The  Continental  National  Bank  v.  The  National 
Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  50  N,  Y.,  57ft ;  Guernsev  c.  Worroslev,  28  Eng.  L. 
AEq.,256;  Baiter  o.  Dnren,  29  Me.,  434 ;  Beebe  b.  Young,  14  Mich..  136. 

t  Allen  V.  Hammond,  11  PeU,  72 ;  Hitchcock  c.  Giddings,  Daniel  Rep.,  1. 

t  6  Ves.,  180,  189;  Jeremv,  385,  389. 

i  Bovce'B  Kiecutora  v.  Orundv,  3  Pet..  210.  218;  Mead  t..  Bi.rin,  32  N.  Y., 
275;  Brown  e.  Rice's  Administrator,  26  Qratt.,  474;  Young  D.  UarrU,  2  Al«., 
108;  Parham  ■>.  Randolph,  4  How.  (Miss.),  435,  451. 
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t€rial,  BB  the  doctrine  of  notioe  is  ioapplicable  as  between  vendor 
and  vendee.* 

"Jf  I  vendor,"  uj^  Chief  Justice  Sharker,  in  Parham  e.  Randolph,  4  How. 
(Uiw  ].  4-51,  "  undertakex  to  make  Btaieuents,  he  is  responsible  for  ihem. 

"For  no  man  can  complaJD  that  anolher  has  too  implicitl}'  relied  on  the 
truth  of  iirLial  he  has  himgelf  Btated."t 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  coui^  was  mistaken  in  poiot  of  law 
as  to  its  power  and  authority  in  making  the  order  and  repreeenla- 
tioD  that  the  property  was  to  be  sold  free  of  mortgage,  furnJBh 
loy  excuse  or  reason  to  the  government  for  not  refunding  the 
money  which  it  obtained  solely  through  such  mistake  and  mis- 
representatioD. 

It  has  been  broadly  laid  down  that  money  cannot  be  recovered 
back  paid  under  a  mistake  of  law.  Dpon  an  examination  of  the 
authorities  your  committee  is  constrained  to  disagree  with  this 
proposition. 

Now,  whilst  it  is,  perhaps,  a  vexed  question,  and  the  authori- 
ties are  conflicting  as  to  whether  or  not  a  court  of  equity  can 
relieve  a  party  for  a  mere  error  or  mistake  of  law  (though  the 
best  considered  cases,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  relief  to  prevent  intolerable  iiijustic-e  where 
an  unconscionable  advantage  has  been  gained  by  mere  mistake 
or  misap{ireheneion);];  yet  it  is  now  well-settled  that  where  the 
niislske  or  error  has  b^n  induced  or  contributed  to  by  the  party 
seeking  to  take  advantage  of  or  profit  by  it,  a  court  of  equity,  as 
well  an  a  court  of  law,  will  relieve. 

Judge  Story,  1  St.  Eq.,  sec.  137,  expressly  says  that  the  rule 
in  reference  to  a  mistake  of  law  "  is  relaxed  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  total  Ignoranoe  of  title,  founded  in  the  mistake  of  a  plain  and 
settled  principle  of  law,  and  in  cases  of  imposition,  misrepresenta- 
tion, undue  influence,  misplaced  confidence,  and  surprise." 
In  Jordon  v.  Stevens,  51  Me.,  78,  83,  it  is  well  said : 

And  there  would  be  still  stronger  reasons  for  granting  relief  in  srich  a  eaite 
if  the  partT  Irnm  whom  the  pnipert;  had  been  obttda«d  had  been  ltd  into  hit 
Mibke  a/  iJu  laic  by  the  other  pariy-i 

And  in  Brown  v.  Rice's  Adm.,  26  Gratt.,467, 470-1,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly  and  clearly  shown  that  a  court  of  equity  wilt  relieve  for  a 
Qiigtake  brought  about  by  a  misrepresentation  of  the  law. 

•  Psrham  «.  Randolph,  4  How.  (M!aa.],  43S.  451 ;  Young  v.  Harris,  2  Ala., 
113;  Brown  v.  Rice's  Admin tatta tor,  26  Gmlt.,  774. 

t  ReTnell «.  Sprre,  1  D.  M.  &  G.,  660,  710,  per  Lord  Cranworth,  L.J. ;  Eaw- 
Hro  >.  \Vi(?kham,  3  D.  A  J.,  31S ;  Smith  v.  Reese  River  Silver  Mining  Co..  L. 
R.,  2  Eq.,  264;  Colby  r.  Gad«len,  15  W.  R,.  1185;  Bodell  v.  Btevena,  3  B.  & 
l.,6T5;  Brawn  v.  Rice's  Administrator,  26Gratt.,  474. 

1  1  Bt.  Eq_  «J  13S.'.  13Sc.  ISSf.  138ff. 

t  Sparks  «. White,  7  Hump,  (tenn.),  S6 ;  Fit^rald  e.  Peck,  4  Litlell  (K;.), 
127.   See,  also,  FreemaD  v.  Cxatii,  51  Me.,  140. 
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Wher«  B  contract  isexecalednnder'a  mielake  in  point  of  law,  which  miatate 

!•  produced  by  the  reprtBeDlnIiong  of  onr  -'  -'  -  '--  -■----■ ■-_  _. 

lieved,  aa  well  as  if  the  mUtake  was  as  tc 


)•  produced  by  the  reprtBeDlnIiong  of  one  of  the  parties,  the  other  maj  be  re- 


And  where  a  party  has  made  a  mistake  to  which  the  other  has 
by  bin  acts  contributed,  even  unintentionally,  the  contract  will 
be  rescinded. t 

In  Wheeler  v.  Smith,  9  How.,  65,  where  an  executor,  through 
mistake  and  misapprehenBion  of  law,  reprefieoted  to  the  heir  that 
the  will  was  legal  and  valid  fthat  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  the 
lawyers  lie  had  consulted,  ana  was  his  opinion);  and  that  in  the 
event  of  a  suit,  which  he  wished  to  avoid,  and  which  would  be 
attended  with  trouble,  delay,  and  expense,  the  will  would  be  sus- 
tained, but  that  if  he  wanted  a  sum  of  money,  he  could  have  it 
by  way  of  a  settlement  auH  compromiee,  relief  was  granted  from 
a  release  by  the  heir  to  the  executor  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, notwithstanding  the  heir  had  stated  to  the  executor  that  in 
his  opinion  the  will  was  illegal,  and  that  in  case  of  suit  it  would 
ultimately  be  so  declared,  but  that  he  supposed  he  would  have  to 
consider  the  will  legal  and  valid,  and  accept  the  offer. 

This  case,  therefore,  illustrates  in  a  high  degree  the  extent  to 
which  a  court  of  equity  will  go  in  granting  relief  where  the 
party's  conduct  has  been  mainly  determined  by  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  law  through  innocent  mistake  and  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  other  party. 

And  where  the  mistake  of  the  law  is  mutual,  but  attributable 
to  the  agent  of  the  party  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  it,  equity 
will  relieve.! 

In  Morgan  tr,  Hammett,  23  Wis.,  41,  where  a  probate  judge, 
through  mistake  and  error  of  law,  supposed  he  was  incompetent 
to  grant  an  order  of  sale,  by  reason  of  his  having  been  of  counsel 
for  some  of  the  parties  in  interest,  and  transferred  the  case  to  the 
Circuit  Court,  which  made  an  order  of  sale  under  which  the 
property  was  sold,  it  was  held  on  a  bill  filed  to  set  aside  the  sale 
for  want  of  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  the  Circuit  Court  to 
make  the  order  of  sale  that  the  sale  was  void,  and  that  the  pur- 
chaser "  gurtly  should  be  repaid  the  Vi-oney  he  had  advanced  upon  it." 

And  in  Davis  et  al.  «.  Trustees  Railroad,  1  Wood's  C.  C.  R., 
661,  where  a  receiver  was  in  possession  of  mortgaged  premises 
under  foi-eclosnre  proceedings  in  a  State  court,  and  was  dispos- 
sessed by  the  marshal  under  a  decree  in  bankruptcy  by  a  United 

*  Erarta  v.  Sirode'e  Adm.,  U  Ohio,  4S6 ;  Drew  e.  Clarke,  Cooke  (Tenn.), 
3S0. 

t  Tornmee  v.  Bolton,  L.  E..  14  Eq.,  124;  Fbdc  «.  Fane,  L.  B.,  20  Eq.  Ca., 
698 ;  TorjT.i.ce  v.  BolioQ,  L.  R.,  8  Ch.  Appla.,  118. 

t  Green  v.  MorriB,  etc.,  I  Beas.  Ch.,  185 ;  Wooilburv,  etc.,  v.  Charter  Oak 
Insiimnee  Co.,  31  Conn.,  517;  Cooper  o.  Phipps,  L.  R.,  2  H.  L.,  149, 184 1  Faoe 
V.  Fane,  L.  R.,  20  Eq.  Ch.  Ca.,  698. 
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States  court,  and  the  property  waa  sold  by  the  asaisnee  in  bank- 
ruptcy free  of  the  mortgage,  it  was  kM.  on  a  bill  filed  by  the 
receiver  against  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy  and  the  purchasers, 
that  the  sale  must  be  set  aside,  and  the  purchase-money  restored 
to  the  purchasers. 


So  in  this  case  the  sale  of  the  property  free  of  the  mortgage, 
aoder  the  onler  of  the  United  Statett  District  Court,  being  void 
as  to  the  mortgagee  and  the  purchaser  evicted  from  the  property, 
he  most  unquestionably  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  hia  money  for 
which  he  has  received  no  consideration. 

In  aty  of  Covington  c.  Powell,  2  Met.  (Ky.),  226,  228,  the 
court  says : 

It  may  be  rcEHTded  u  well  settled  in  thU  State  that,  where  mime?  has  been 
ptid  through  a  clear  and  palpable  miatake  of  law  or  fact,  exaenlially  affectins 
the  riffhla  of  (he  partien,  which,  in  law,  honor,  or  conscience,  was  not  due  and 
pavable,  and  which  ouglit  not  to  be  retained  by  the  part/  to  whom  it  was  paid, 
11  may  be  recovered  baclc.* 

Indeed,  there  is  no  case  to  be  found  in  the  books  where  a  party, 
as  in  this  case,  took  nothing  by  hia  purchase  and  the  other  parted 
with  nothing  of  any  value,  that  a  court  of  equity  ever  refused 
relief.  And  this  more  especially  where  the  purchaser  was  in- 
duced to  make  the  purchase  through  the  mistake  and  misrepre- 
geutation  of  the  Uw  and  facta  by  the  other  party. 

For  where  a  vendor,  even  through  honest  mistake,  represents 
his  title  to  be  good  when  it  is  not,  and  the  purchaser  relying  on 
the  misrepresentation  is  thus  induced  to  enter  into  the  contract,  a 
court  of  equity  will  relieve. f 

And  where  there  is  a  misrepresentation  of  a  material  fact  which 
the  other  party  believes  and  acts  upon,  it  is  immaterial  in  a  oourt 
of  equity  whether  the  party  making  the  statement  knew  it  to  be 
false  or  not,  as  it  operates  aa  injuriously  as  if  it  had  been  made 
by  design.^ 

Even  where  parties  deal  with  each  other  under  a  mutual  mis- 
take as  to  their  respective  legal  rights  (the  one  supposing  that  he 
has  the  legal  right  and  the  other  that  he  has  none),  and  the  one 
parts  with  nothing  and  the  other  acquires  or  takes  nothing  by  his 
purchase,  equity  will  relieve.^ 

•  4  Dana,  30S;  3  B.  Mon.,  613;  Met.,  153. 

t  Bailej  e.  Jordan,  32  Ala.,  60,  53. 

t  Lanier  e.  Hill,  2S  Ala.,  564,  &5S ;  Hardin  «.  Bandall,  15  Me.,  332 ;  Champ- 
lini.  OoytOD,  6  Paige,  ISQ;  SoMfett  r.  Fulton^  Conn.,  129:  1  St.  Eq.,  \  193. 

{  Bingham  r.  Binsham,  I  Ves.  Ben.,  127 ;  Hitchcocb  v.  Giddinga,  4  Price, 
Ei.,  135;  Cooper  tr.  Pfaipps,  L.B.,  2  H.  L.,  149, 164,  170;  L.  B.,  1  Ch.Appls., 
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Where  a  vendor  intends  to  nell  and  the  vendee  to  purchase  a 
subsisting  title,  but  which  in  fact  does  not  exist,  a  payment  of  the 
purchase-money,  says  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
"  would  be  a  payment  without  the  shadow  of  consideration  ;  and 
no  court  of  equity  is  believed  ever  to  have  sanctioned  such  a 
principle."* 

For  H  mutual  mistake  as  to  the  title  of  the  vendor  is  ground 
for  relief.f 

And  it  is  now  well  settled  that  mistake  is  as  good  a  ground 
for  relief  in  equity  as  fraud. J 

And  in  a  case  of  mutual  or  common  mistake  as  to  title,  al- 
though there  is  no  fraud,  a  court  of  equity  will  relieve.§ 

In  Ex  parte  James,  In  re  Condon,  L.  R.,  9  Ch.  Appeals,  614, 
where  a  party  on  the  demand  of  trustees  in  bankruptcy  paid  over 
money  which  he  had  received  on  execution  against  the  bankrupt 
under  a  mistake  of  law  as  to  their  right  to  the  same  (he  sup- 
posing from  the  demand  being  made  that  they  had  a  legal  right 
to  it),  it  was  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  back  the  money. 

For  a  court  of  equity  can  relieve  against  the  consequences  of 
a  mistake  of  law  as  well  as  ^[ainst  mistakes  in  fact.|| 

Melish,  L.  J.,  in  Rogers  t>.  Ingham,  L.  B.,  3  Ch.  Div.,  357, 
says: 

"I  think  thnt  nodniibt,"  rs  wnasaid  h/  Lord  Justice  Tiirnsr,  "lh[B court  boa 
power  |bs  I  feel  nn  dniibt  it  ha»)  to  relieve  ngninRl  mietHkes  in  law  as  well  aa 
against  mistakes  in  Taci;  (1)  that  rs  losa.r,  if  there  is  any  equitable  ground 
which  makes  it  under  the  particular  fncts  of  the  case  inequitable  that  the  part; 
who  received  the  mone^r  should  retain  it." 

And  the  right  to  relief  at  law  on  account  of  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  law,  though  innocently  made,  is  as  clear  as  if  it  were  a 
misrepresentation  of  fact. 

In  Gardner  v.  Bird,  57  Barb.,  227,  291,  it  is  well  said  : 

Where  a  part?  actinj;  under  a  mittake  of  law  or  tad  doe«  itcte  which  mislead 
the  adverse  piiriy,  lie  is  estopped  as  welt  as  if  he  was  not  acting  under  auch 

And  it  has  been  hdd  in  England  upon  mature  consideration 
that  a  mi:irepreseutation  of  the  law,  though  innocently  made,  will 

53;  Earl  Beauehamp  v.  Winn,  L.  R„  6  H.  L^  223,  234 ;  Jones  v  Clifford,  L. 
R.,  3Ch.  Divi'..,  790-2;  KioR  r.  Doolittle,  1  Head  (Tenn,),  77,  86. 

•  Allen  r.  Hammond,  II  Pet-,  71. 

+  Flynec.  Campbell,  6  Mon.,  286;  BouHn  tp.  Pollock,  7  Mon.,  26;  Smith  p, 
Echertson,  23  Ala.,  312;  Irkk  p  Fulton,  3  GratL.  193. 

t  Torrance  r.  Ballon,  L.  R.,  U  Eq.  Ca.,  124, 132,  134;  Lord  Kt.  Leonards  on 
Vendore  and  Purcha-wra,  14th  ed.,  120 ;  Daniel  tp.  Mitchell,  1  Slorj  R.,  190. 

3  Jones  r.  Clifliird,  L.  R.,  3  Chan.  Divi?.,  779, 

II  Stone  r.  Godfrev,  5  I ».  M.  &  G.,  76  ■,  Bullock  o.  Downes.  9  H.  L.  C,  1  ;  In 
re  Condon,  L.  B.,  9  Chan.,  609;  Rogeis  e.  Ingham,  L.  R.,  3  Ch.  Di?.,  S57. 
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form  as  valid  a  ground  for  avoiding  a  contract  as  though  it  were 
i  misrepresentatiun  of  fact* 
At  page  492  of  the  above  authority,  Chief  Justice  Jervis  gays  : 

Upon  comideration  I  ira  of  opinion  that  a  plea  Hlleginga  failure  of  contid- 
enlion  m«y  be  supported  tw  well  by  showing  ihat  the  bill  or  note  was  obiained 
bj  >  DibrepresentaUOD  of  law  aabj  a  misrepresenUIion  of  fact. 

And  the  right  of  petitioner  to  relief  is  atill  more  clear  by  the 
]aw  of  Louisiana. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  Article  1846,  Voor.  ed.,  p.  346, 
paragraph  3,  declares  that : 

Error  of  law  mn  never  be  alleged  as  the  means  of  acquiring.  Ihonrh  it  may 
belnrnlied  us  the  mean*  of  preventing  loBa,or-of  reeorerin;  w£it  Atu  Stun  jivm    ' 
fr  paid  under  mcA  error. 

We  submit  that  under  this  express  provision  of  the  Louisiana 
code  the  petitioner  would  be  entitled  to  relief  even  if  there  had 
been  no  mistake  and  no  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  thegov- 
emnieDt  through  its  own  court. 

For  the  Fedetai  government  recognizes,  in  all  its  departments, 
the  statutes  of  the  several  States,  and  the  construction  given  to 
them  by  the  State  courts,  as  constituting  rules  of  decision,  except 
where  the  Constitution,  treaties,  and  statutes  of  the  United  States 
otberwise  expready  provide.f 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  Louisiana  law  alone  must 
govern  in  this  case. 

For  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  common  law  of  the  Unit«d 
Stales. 

In  Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8  Pet.,  658,  the  court  says : 

It  i«  dear  there  can  be  no  common  law  of  the  United  Stmtcg.  There  is  no 
pnnciple  which  pervad«a  the  Union  and  has  the  authority  of  law  that  ia  not 
embaoied  in  the  Comtitution  and  Ihwb  of  the  Union.  The  common  law  can  \m 
made  a  part  of  our  Federal  Bydtein  onlv  by  leeialative  adoption. 

When,  (herefore,  a  common-l&w  right  ia  asserted,  we  must  look  to  the  State 
la  which  the  controveray  originated. 

There  being  then  no  common  law  o(  the  United  States  and  no 
Bach  law  in  Louisiana,  petitioner  most  unquestionably  would  be 
entitled  to  a  return  of  his  money  under  theabove  provisions  of  the 
Louisiana  law,  even  if  the  error  of  law  had  been  one  of  his  own 
instead  of  the  error  of  the  court. 

Bjt  there  is  another  ground  under  the  Louisiana  law  (and 
which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  must  govern  this  case)  which  entitles 

*  Soalliall  V.  RiKKB.  and  Formnn  d.  Wright.  11  Com.  Bench  R..  491,  492-3. 
t  3Dail.,  344;  6  Pet.,  Ml ;  13  Pet.,  4.^;  7  How.,  l;lIHow.,297;  12  How., 
%1 ;  20  How.,  1 ;  22  How.,  352 ;  4  Wall.,  203 ;  Rev.  Slat  U.  S.,  13a,  sec.  721 . 
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the  memorialist  to  the  relief  songht,  and  that  is  that  a  purchaser  at 
a  judicial  eale  in  Louisiana,  who  is  subsequeotly  evicted,  te  enti- 
tled to  recover  back  the  purchase  price. 

The  Civil  Code  of  Louisiana,  Article  2621,  page  473,  Voor. 
ed.,  is  as  follows : 

The  purchuer  evicted  Irom  property  purchmied  uniier  execution  shall  have 
hil  recoiii^e  for  reimbnnement  •gainst  the  debtor  and  creditor  ;  but  tipoa  the 
jud^tneat  obtained  jointly  for  tbal  purpose,  the  purchaser  shall  first  take  exe- 
cution sffiinsl  the  debtor,  and  upon  the  return  of  anch  execution  no  property 
foDDi),  then  he  phall  be  M  liberty  to  take  out  execution  against  the  creditor. 

Id  Louisiana  there  is  also  an  implied  xearranty  by  law  in  all 
sales,  judicial  as  well  as  conveutioDal. 

The  law  imposes  and  attaches  a  toarranty  as  a  cons^uence  to 
every  sale  or  contract  without  any  stipulation  to  that  efrect* 

In  Clark  ».  O'N'eal,  13  Louisiana  Annual  Report,  381,  the 
court  says :  "  The  seller  is  bound  to  deliver  and  warrant  the  thing 
which  he  sells."t  The  warranty  respects  the  buyer's  peaceable 
possession  of  the  thing  sold,J  and  the  vendor  warrants  the  buyer 
against  the  eviction  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  eame.§ 

And  this  is  the  l^al  consequence  of  the  sale  even  if  there  be 
no  stipulation  respecting  the  warranty.  |[ 

And  this  rule  is  as  applicable  io  judicial  as  oonventional  sales. 
The  adjudication  of  property  in  judicial  sales  in  Louisiana  im- 
ports full  legal  warranty  without  any  stipulation  to  that  effect.^ 

At  page  139  of  the  above  case  the  court  says : 

o  the  defendant  at  the  probate  sale  im- 


Even  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  eviction  on  the  part  of  a  pnr- 
chaser  at  a  judicial  sale  does  not  affect  his  right  to  relief  as  tn  the 
price,  as  an  ordinary  purchaser,  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
quantity  in  the  thing  sold. 

That  right,  aaya  the  conrt  in  Hass  n.  Neville,  S  LoniBisna  Annual  Report, 
827,  exists  even  when  there  was  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  unlets 
excluded  b;  &  stipulation  of  nou'warranty,  and  where  the  purchaser  has  ex- 
pressly bought  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. *^ 

In  Scott  ft.  Teatherstone.tt  tlie  court,  in  answer  to  the  objec- 
tions that  the  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale  was  aware  of  the  dangers 

"  13  Louisiana  AuDual  Report,  381;  7  lb.,  561 ;  9  lb.,  297. 

+  C.  C,  24ilO.  t  C.  C,  2451.  {  C.  C,  24n. 

B  Civil  Code,  art.  2501  (2477),  Voor.  ed.,  9  Louisiana  Anaaal  Eteport,  295, 
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of  evictioD  when  he  purchaaed  (the  property  beiog  then  in  litiga- 
tioo),  and  tbat  he  therefore  took  the  risk  and  was  uut  entitled  to 
warranty  and  a  return  of  the  price,  aaid  : 

To  these  propoHitioTiR  we  cannot  aMent.  The  RheritT'B  sale  to  Collier  is  in 
ibe  DHinl  form,  and  carries  with  it,  of  coLiine,  the  luual  warranties  or  «iich  in- 
xnitoeQui.  The  knowledge  which  piirchnneni  have  of  the  lianger  of  eviction 
doe*  Do(  deprive  ihem  of  the  ria;ht  of  clainiing  the  return  of  the  price  iifler 
theevictloD  has  taken  place.  The  right  eiistx  in  all  cases  unleaii  the  party 
eiicted,  knowing  the  danger  of  eviction,  look  the  property  without  warrantf 
and  It  his  peril  and  riiik.* 

And  this  rule  is  founded  on  the  express  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Code, article  2505  (2481),  Voor.  ed.,  "and  on  themnral  maxim 
of  the  fawf  (hat  no  one  ought  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  of 
ORofher," 

It  ie  therefore  seen  that,  by  the  Ijouisiana  law,  and  which  must 
govern  this  case,  the  tuemorialist  is  clearly  entitled  to  a  return  of 
the  purchase  price,  even  if  the  proi>erty  had  not  been  sold  free  of 
mortage,  and  even  if  there  had  been  no  express  warranty  in  the 
deed. 

Bat  there  is  still  another  ground  which  demonstrates  the  right 
of  petitioner  to  a  return  of  his  money,  which  the  government 
obtained  without  any  equivalent  or  consideration,  and  that  is, 
that  the  government,  by  accepting  the  money  and  covering  the 
same  into  the  treasury,  ratiliecl  and  adopted  the  representations  and 
acts  of  its  agents  and  officers  in  selling  the  property  free  of  mort- 
gage and  Kaminting  the  title.  For  certainly  if  a  party  sells 
property  to  another  with  a  representation  that  he  sells  it  free  of 
mortgage  and  warrants  the  title,  he  is  bound  to  return  the  pur- 
chai«  price  when  the  title  fails. 

The  marshal  who  made  the  sale  was  the  agent  of  the  United 
States  for  tbat  purpose,  and  the  United  States  ratified  it  by  accept- 
ing the  proceeds  thereof.  Now  "  where  the  pn'ncipal  ratifies  a 
sale  made  by  the  agent,  by  receiving  the  fruits,  he  is  thereby 
boand  by  the  agent's  representations. "J 

If  a  principal  accept,  receive,  and  hold  the  proceeds  or  bene- 
ficial results  of  a  contract,  he  will  be  estopped  from  denying  an 
original  authority,  or  a  ratifiGatioD.§ 

•  C,  C,  24B1 ;  C.  P.,  711.        f  CTivil  Code,  article  1966  (1980),  Voor,  ed. 

1  Wharton  on  Agency.  J  174 ;  Coneybeare  r.  New  Brunswick  Land  Company, 
9h.  Ldii.,  711;  Bow  p.  Esiatefl  Inveslment  Company,  L.  E.,  3  Ch.,  682;  Cen- 
tral Railroad  k.  Kiach,  L.  K.,  1  il.  of  Ldn.,  K9;  Uakes  v.  Tarquard,  I,.  R.,  ->  H. 
K  325 ;  Dr^gett  c.  Emecwn,  3  Story,  700 ;  Kibbe  v.  HaniiltoD  loauraoce  Com- 
ply. 11  Gray,  163. 

{  Bolton  V.  Hittenden,  2  Ld.  Bayra.,  224:  Thorald  r.  Smith,  11  Mod.,  72; 
Byrnes.  Doughty,  13  Ga.,  46;  Johnson  ».  Smith,  21  Conn.,  627, 
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Where  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  are  taken,  this  is  an  adoption  of 
the  Bale.* 

And,  an  adoption  of  the  agency  in  part  13  an  adoption  in  toto, 
as  the  law  doen  not  pernut  a  principal  to  adopt  an  agent's  unau- 
thorized act  so  far  as  it  is  beneGcIal  and  reject  the  residue.  By 
adopting  part  he  becomes  bound  by  the  whole. f 

In  A^ie  (7.  Williams,  8  How.,  134,157,  the  court  says: 

If  H  principal  ratify  >  *t^o  ^y  bia  agent,  and  take  the  benefit  of  it,  and  it 
afternards  turn  oitt  Chat  fraud  or  mlalake  existed  in  the  sale,  the  latter  nuj 
be  annulled,  and  the  parties  placed  inntatu  yuo. 

Wliatever  the  preriouB  aulhoriiv  of  liie  a^nt,  days  Wilde,  B.,  in  Udell  ». 
Atherlon,  7  H.  and  Nov.,  172,  whatever  tbe  principal's  own  innocence,  he  must, 
at  it  seeniB  to  me,  adopt  the  whole  contract,  iDcludlng  the  Hlatemenla  and  lep- 
resentations  wliich  iniiuced  il,  or  repudiate  the  contract  altogether. 

Wlierever  an  agent  makes  a  contract  on  behalf  of  iiis  principal,  whether  with 
or  without  aiithonly.  the  principal  cannot  approbate  ana  reprobate  the  contract. 
Hemiistadopt  it  altogether  or  not  ai  all;  he  cannot  at  the  same  time  take  the 
beneSl  which  it  confers  and  repudiate  the  obligation  which  it  imposeB.! 

The  government  cannot,  therefore,  either  at  law  or  in  equity, 
be  heard  to  say  that  its  officers  and  agents  had  no  legal  right  or 
authority  to  sell  the  property  free  of  mortgage  and  with  warranty. 
It  la  estopped  to  deny  the  authority  and  warranty  by  the  receipt 
of  the  price.  By  accepting  the  proceeds  of  the  Eale,  it  became  as 
fully  bound  for  all  the  acts  and  representations  of  its  officers,  in 
consummating  the  sale,  as  if  it  had  previously  and  expresaly  au- 
thorized the  acta  and  representations  to  be  made.  The  receipt  of 
the  money  was  an  adoption  of  all  the  acts  and  means  used  in 
procuring  it;  for  the  government,  no  more  than  an  individual, 
can  take  the  proceeds  and  benefit  of  an  unauthorized  transaction 
without  making  itself  liable  for  all  the  acts  and  misrepresenta- 
tions by  which  the  money  was  obtained,  because  the  receipt  of 
the  proceeds  of  an  unauthorized  transaction  is,  according  to  all 
the  authorities,  a  full  ratification  and  adoption  of  all  the  means 
used,  and  of  all  the  instruments  employed,  and  of  all  the  misrep- 
resentations made  in  consummating  the  transaction. 

The  government  is,  therefore,  in  law,  as  well  as  in  equity, 
bound  to  return  the  purchaser  his  money,  as  the  same  waa  ob- 
tained without  consideration,  and  on  representations  and  a  itiar- 
ranly  of  title  which  have  failed.  For  the  government  to  keep 
money  obtained  without  consideration,  and  on  representations  and 
a  warranty  which  have  failed,  would  be  intolerable  injustice. 

And  as  petitioner  took  nothing  by  his  purchase,  and  the  gov- 

*  Brewer  e.  Sparrow.  7  B.  and  C,  310  j  Byrne  e,  Morria,  4  Tyr^  485. 

t  lOimst.,  433;  lON.Y.,  335;  Story,  Agency.sec.  250;  33  Barb.,  610;  34  N. 
Y.,  30.  88;  38  Barb.,  G34;  8  Pick.,  &S;  19  Pick.,  3O0;  23  Vermont, 666 i  13 
New  Hampshire,  145. 

X  Brifltowe  v.  Whitmore,  9  Houra  of  Lords  C,  391,  per  Lord  Eingsdoun. 
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eroment  parted  with  nothing  of  any  value,  it  would  be  illegal,  I'n- 
eifabAle,  and  uncODScientinua  for  the  government  to  keep  money 
thus  wrongliiHy  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  Daniel  Stewart,  Congress  provided  by  art,  in 
182^,  for  refunding  money  paid  by  him  to  the  United  Slates  for 
land,  the  title  to  which  had  failed,  with  interest  at  th«  rate  of  6 
percent,  per  annum,  from  January  29,  1814  (the  time  of  pay- 
ment), until  paid.* 

So  in  1832,  an  Act  of  Congress,  directed  the  accounting  officers 
of  the  Treasury  to  refund  Hartwell  Vicka  money  paid  by  him  to 
the  United  Statesfora  tract  of  land  which  waa  found  nut  tube  the 
property  of  thegovernment, with  interest  at  G  percent,  per  annum, 
from  the  lime  of  its  payment.  May  23,  1818,,until  paid.f 

And  in  1859  the  Secretary  of  War  was  authorized  by  act  of 
Congress  to  pay  to  Thomas  Laurent,  surviving  partner,  etc.,  the 
8Din  of  $15,000,  with  interest  on  the  same  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  from  the  11th  November,  1847,  "being  the 
amount  paid  by  the  same  firm  on  that  day  to  Major-General 
Winfield  Scott,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  for  the  purchase  of  a  house 
in  said  city,  out  of  the  po8sef«ion  of  which  they  were  since  ousted 
by  the  Mexi<«n  authontiea.";[ 

On  the  score  of  precedent,  then,  as  well  as  law,  eqnity,  and 
justice,  petitioner'  is,  we  think,  entitled  to  have  the  purchase- 
money  (?o400)  which  he  paid  to  the  United  Stales  for  the 
property  from  which  he  has  been  evicted  refunded,  but  without 
interest,  and  fur  this  purpose  we  report  the  accompanying  bill 
and  recommend  its  passage. 

And  the  followii^  points  and  citations  appear  in  the  House 
fieport: 

A  good  and  valid  title,  then,  and  which  means  a  title  that  is 
good  against  alt  c]aimants,§  was  most  unquesttoTuAly  what  was  ' 
held  irut  as  intended  to  be  sold  and  conveyed,  and  not  merely 
snch  title  as  the  government  might  happen  to  have.  For  it  was 
the  thing  ifaelf  which  had  been  seized  and  condemned  as  forfeited 
to  the  United  States  that  the  court  was  authorized  to  sell  as  it 
might,  see  fit,  BO  as  to  vest  a  good  and  valid  title  in  the  pur- 
chaser. 

When  the  government  sold  the  property  it  sold  it  as  its  own 
— as  property  which  had,  in  the  language  of  the  statute,  "  be- 
come the  property  of  the  United  States" — and  not  as  property  in 
which  any  one  else  had  any  interest  or  concem,|j 

•  6  U.  S.  Stat.,  286.  t  «  U-  S-  St»t.,  623.  J  U.  8.  Sut. 

1  6  Kich.  B.,  873. 

g  SeniiDcs  V.  The  Uniled  States,  1  Otto,  26;  Conflication  Cases,  20  WalL, 
112-113. 
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The  sale,  then,  was  m  no  respect  like  an  ordinary  judicial  sale, 
in  which  as  there  has  been  no  adjudication  respecting  the  title,  aDd 
it  is  therefore  not  known  what  the  title  is,  only  such  title  and 
interest  as  the  party  may  happen  to  have  is  sold. 

But  the  sale  was  an  extraordinary  statutory  sale  by  the  govern- 
ment, through  its  own  court,  of  an  adjudicated  title  and  interest 
in  and  to  specific  property  which  it  claimed  and  represented  to  be 
Its  own,  and  aa  free  from  mortgage. 

And  not  only  was  the  property  sold  as  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  as  free  from  mortgage,  but  the  marshal,  undo-  the 
order  of  the  court,  wbicb  had  a  general  discretion  and  authority 
in  the  matter,  actually  cau-*ed  the  mortgage  to  be  erased  and  can- 
celle<l,  and  produced  and  embodied  in  and  annexed  to  the  deed 
given  to  the  purchaser  a  oeHiJicaU  from  the  record  of  mort^ges, 
showing  the  erasure  of  the  mortgage  which  was  afterwards  en- 
forced against  the  pro])erty.  This  certificate,  therefore,  consti- 
tuted an  essential  part  of  the  deed,  and  was  a  representation  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  mortgage  had  lieen  ^t^^a/^^  cancelled  and  was 
no  longer  a  subsisting  lien  np<In.  the  pniperty,  and  this  represen- 
tation and  guarantee  the  government  is  bound  to  make  good 
by  returning  the  money,  as  no  court  of  equity  has  ever  allowed 
a  party  to  retain  any  benefit  which  he  has  received  through  a 
representation  by  himself  or  another  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
untrue,* 

And  this  rule  and  principle  is  as  applicable  to  judicial  as  to 
private  sales. 

In  Roer  on  Judicial  Saks,  77,  sec,  1 75,  2r'd,  it  is  said : 

But  althongh  salen,  whether  juilicial  or  on  eiecntion,  are  made  subject  to  the 
doclrine  of  eavtat  emptor,  yet  if  miarepresentaiion  be  made  by  tbe  peraon  iielling 
and  be  relied  on  by  the  buyer  to  the  injury  of  the  latter,  the  sale  will  be  set 
aside,  nnd  (lie  money  will  be  restored,  if  not  already  paid  over. 

And  all  the  authorities  hold  that  where  a.  purchaser  at  a 
sheriff's  or  master's  sale  is  misled  by  the  representations,  state- 
ments, or  acts  of  the  officer  or  jMrty  conducting  the  sale,  as  to  the 
incuit^rance«  on  or  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  properly  sold, 
he  will  be  relieved  from  his  purchase;  the  sale,  ci'cti  «y^  eon- 
jirmation,  will  be  set  aside,  and  the  purchaser  will  recover  back 
any  payment  or  deposit  he  may  have  made.f 

In  Hortou  v.  Moyers,  25  Ga,,  89,  where  the  purchaser  was 

•  Bawlina  c.  Wickham,  3  De  Oei  and  J.,  304  ;  Smith  t>.  Bichitrda,  13  Pet., 
36,38;  Veaziet>.  Williams,  S  How.,  157. 

t  Prattonr.  Frj-e.  38Md.  R.,  2-Ja;  Lawrences.  Cornell,  4  J.Ch.,  542;  Fin- 
ley's  Eieculorss.  McCnlley'n  Administnitorti,  2  Fhila.,212i  Horlon  p.  Movers, 
2-5Ga.,80:  Licht  o.  Pall,  I  Edw,  Ch,.  577 ;  Morris  r.Mowal,  2  Paige, 586;  An- 
derson V.  Fouike,  2  Har.  &  G.,  357-9  ;  Lefever  v.  Laraway,  22  Barb.,  167 ; 
Brown  i.  Gilmor,  8  Md.,  322|  Strong  v.  Colton,  1  Wis.,  471. 
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mi^td  and  inijncecl  to  purchase  by  the  sheriff's  proclamation 
that  the  property  was  sold  to  pay  the  purchase-money,  and  which 
was  understood  to  mean  to  eatisfy  the  vendor's  lien,  and  that  the 
title  would  therefore  be  good,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  a  mia- 
(alx,  it  was  held  that  the  eauily  of  the  case  was  to  rescind  the  sale 
Bt  the  instance  of  the  purchaser. 

So  in  Finley's  Executor  p.  McCnlley's  Administrator,  2  Phila. 
R.,  2!2,  where  the  sheriff  announced  that  he  knew  the  property 
well,  and  that  it  was  entirely  clear  of  all  incumbrance,  except 
such  as  would  be  removed  by  the  sale,  but  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  mistake,  it  was  held  that  the  purchaser,  who  was  misled  by 
the  sheriff's  statement,  though  honestly  made,  could  not  be  held 
bo[ind  by  a  bid  so  obtained. 

In  LiRht  e.  Pell,  1  Rlw.  Ch.,  577,  where,  at  a  master's  sale, 
the  auctioneer,  after  reading  the  advertisement,  said  he  would 
read  a  memorandum,  which  was  not  official,  and  which  de- 
scribed the  property  as  of  greater  dimensions  than  it  turned  out 
to  be  by  several  feet,  the  sale  was  set  aside  at  the  instance  of 
thepurchaser,  who  wasmisM  by  the  reading  of  the  memorandum. 

In  Pmton  r.  Frye,  38  Md.  R.,  222,  where  &  IruBlee  sold  Tiroperty  under  a 
d«cree  reprcsentiriR  the  title  to  be  good,  hut  nhirh  the  pnrchHHer  Hfterwarda 
dttcoTered  hub  defective,  the  court,  even  after  the  final  raiifiealion  of  the  sale, 
umnlled  tlie  nale  ond  ordered  the  pnrclioBe- money  to  be  refunded. 

And  in  Laurence  v,  ComeU,  4  John.Ch^  542,  where  nn  officer  sold  property, 
tepreeentinff  that  the  game  wa«  free  of  moHpage.  when  it  wbb  not.  Chancellor 
Kent  oidered  that  the  inciimbrsnceit  eliotild  l)e  removed  by  the  application  of 
>o  much  of  the  proceeds  of  thebaic  an  migiht  henecetsnary  for  that  purpose, bo  as 
to  mikejcond  to  the  purchaser  an  unincumbered  estate,  according  to  the  terms 
of  bii  purchase. 

ifuch  more,  Ihen,  must  a  purchaser  lie  entitled  to  relief  when 
the  property  is  sold,  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  court, 
as  free  from  mnrlga^,  but  which  turns  out  to  be  a  mistake. 

And  a  misrepresentation  of  law,  as  well  as  a  misrepresentation 
of  fact,  entitles  the  [Mrties  mUled  to  full  relief  in  equity.* 

And  where  the  mistake  of  law  is  mutual,  but  attributable  to 
the  agent  of  the  party  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  it,  equity 
will  relieve.f 

In  GrifiGth  v.  Townley,  69  Mo.,  13,  where  an  administrator 
Bold  lauds  of  his  intestate,  under  an  order  of  court,  supposing 

*  Wheeler  t.  Smith.  0  How.,  65;  Jordan  t.  Stevenii,  61  Me.,  SI!;  Kvarta  tr. 
Stmdai'i  Adminiiitralor,  11  Ohio,  4fla ;  Snvder  tp.  Mar,  7  Harris, 2;!8 ;  Brown  ti, 
Rire's  Adminiatnitor,  26  Oratl..  470-471 ;  'Drew  v.  Clark.  Cook.,  3M0 ;  Cooper  v. 
Phibbs,  L.  R..  2  H,  L.,  149;  Week's  Appeal,  20  P.  F.  Smith,  425;  Fane  v. 
Fine.  L  H.,  20  Eq.  Cn,.  698. 

t  Snell  t.  Inn.  Co.,  8  Otto,  91 ;  Griffith  e.  Townlev,  69  Mo,,  21  ;  Green  •. 
Morris,  etc..  1  Beas.,  1B6;  Woodbnry  v.  Charter  Oak"  Ina.  Co.,  31  Conn.,  517; 
LonghiuMtr.  Star  Im.  Co.,  19  Iowa,  364. 
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representiDe  that  it  was  the  fee  he  was  selling,  and  the  pur- 
ser siippoeed  it  was  the  fee  he  was  buying,  but  it  turned  out 
t  nothing  passed  by  the  sate  but  the  equity  of  redemption, 
'd,  that  ibis  was  such  a  case  of  mixed  and  mutual  mistake  of 

and  fact  as  entitled  the  purchaser  to  relief  in  equit}'. 
Lt  pages  20-1  of  the  above  case  the  court  says: 

ne  portieg  bargained  for  the  tee.  and  there  was.  iiii'ler  tlie  HiJminiRtratioQ 
eedin)^,  no  fee  for  Bale.  The  Riiljject-niatler  of  iheir  conlracl  liad,  in  lefcal 
emplation,  no  more  eiiatence  llian  if  it  had  been  a  dwellinB  already  con- 
nI  by  fire,  or  a  messiiaee  already  (•wepta^'ay  by  a  flood.  Both  parries. in- 
ed  the  purchase  and  sale  of  a  snhsistinK  thinfc.  and  implied  its  eiUlenee  as 
tuuis  of  their  contract.  It  constituted,  therefore,  the  \erf  essence  and  cod- 
id  of  the  obligation  of  their  contract.* 

!"©  refuse  relief  in  such  a  case,  then,  said  the  court — 

'ould  be'  to  permit  one  party  lo  take  an  oDconsciencionB  advanCafie  of  the 
r,  and  toderive  abeoeSt  from  the  contract  which  neither  of  them  inleDded 
ould  proiluc«.f 

ind  where-  a  purchaser  will  not  obtain  mch  a  tiUf  as  he  mtppoaed 
t  the  terms  of  mie  he  woulif,  as  where  the  property  U  sold  free 
t  hu^imbrance,  and  the  tUle  to  be  in  fee,  (Ae  purchaser  wUl  be 
^vedfrom  his  purchase. % 

Lnd  in  Snell  v.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Otto,  91,  where  relief  wa-t  granted 
iccount  of  a  mistake  as  to  the  legal  sufficiency  of  tlie  policy 
nclude  what  was  the  understanding  of  the  parties,  but  which 
agent  of  the  company  assured  the  party  was  the  legal  and 
per  form  to  include  and  embrace  their  understanding,  the 
rt  said : 

court  of  equity  conid  not  deny  relief  iindersnch  circnmstanc«t  without  aid- 

;he  inRiirnnce  company  to  oblain  an  unconxcionable  advantage  through  a 
akefor  which  its  agents  were  chiefly  reflponaible. 

io,  in  this  case,  relief  cannot  be  refused  without  aiding  the 
ernment  to  take  an  unconscientious  advantage,  obtained 
)ugh  a  mistake  for  which  its  agents  were  alone  res[)onsible. 
'"or  the  government  undoubtedly  supposed  it  was  uelling,  and 
purchaser  unquestionably  supposed  he  was  purchasing,  an 
ncumbered  estate,  and  wliich  the  government  by  its  acts  and 
ceediiips  led  him  to  believe  it  owned,  and  that  he  would  ac- 
re by  his  purchase. 

tut  tlie  estate  and  interest  intended  to  be  sold,  and  which  it 
.  expected  would  be  conveyed,  had  no  legal  existence  under  the 


j  post  e.Leel,  8  Paige,  337;  Seaman  if.  Hicka,Ibid.,  eflfr-C&e. 
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confiscation  proceedings,  and  the  government,  in  consequence 
tliereof,  was  unable  to  convey  to  the  purchaser  the  right  and  title 
oa  aoconot  of  which  it  received,  and  for  which  the  purchaser  was 
induced  to  pay,  his  money. 

The  government,  therefore,  undertook  to  sell  something  when 
nally  it  had  nothing  to  sell.  The  thing  intended  to  be  sold  and 
bought  did  not  exist,  as  the  parties  supposed,  and  where  that  is 
the  case  the  sale,  whether  a  judicial  or  a  private  one,  fails  of  effect 
for  want  of  the  thing,  as  a  party  is  entitled  to  have,  and  cannot 
be  "compelled  to  accept  anything  leas  than  he  bai^ined  for,"* 

And  the  well-settled  rule  is,  that  money  paid  for  a  title  or 
thing  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  as  the  par- 
ties suppoeed,  may  be  recovered  back,  as  paid  without  aomidera- 
fion,  even  though  there  be  warranty  in  the  oonveyance.f 

For  "a  vendor"  (says  the  Supreme  Court' of  the  United 
States)  "is  bound  to  know  that  he  actually  has  that  which  he 
professes  to  sell."]: 

"  A  court  of  equity  "  (said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Garnett 
V.  Macon,'  2  Brock.,  185}  "  considers  a  vendor  responsible  for  the 
title  he  sells,  and  is  bound  to  inform  himself  of  its  defect^),"  and 
to  make  the  same  known  to  the  purcha.ser,  as  the  latter  has  a  right, 
if  no  liens' or  incumbrances  are  made  known  to  him  by  the  ven- 
dor, to  suppose  himself  as  purchasing  an  estate  free  from  incum- 
brance. 

Where  a  vendor  intends  to  sell,  and  the  vendee  to  purchase,  a 
sabeisting  title,  but  which  in  fact  does  not  exUt,  a  payment  of  the 
purchase- money  {aaya  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States) 
"  would  be  a  payment  without  the  shadow  of  consideration,  and 
DO  court  of  equity  is  believed  ever  to  have  sanctioned  such  a  prin- 
dple."5 

For  it  is  a  legal  fraud  for  a  party,  even  through  hone/A  mistake, 
to  represent  that  he  has  that  which  he  does  not  own,  and  to  sell 
ind  convey  the  same  as  his,  and  a  purchaser,  who  relies  on  and  is 
misled  by  the  representation,  is  entitled  to  be  fully  relieved  and 
indemnified  as  to  all  the  consequences  of  the  purchase.|j 

*  Smyth  p.  McCool,  22  Hun..  597 ;  Ingeiroll  0.  Jonea,  84  N.  Y.,  622;  McTror- 
wit,Ayery,37  Mich.,  120;  Arnold  u.  Arnold,14Ch.  D.,  279-81;  Jones  p.  Ribi- 
mer,  14  Ch.  D„  5H8 ;  Murtin  tp.  McCormick.  4  Held.,  331 ;  HitchcocV  r.  (Jiddings, 
4  Price,  135 ;  Gardiner  v.  Mnyor.  26  Barb.,  423 :  Coutiirie  b.  Hastie,  5  H,  L.  Ca., 
(73;  LJKht  V.  Peli,  1  Edw.  Ch.,  678. 

t  Gardiner  v.  Mayor,  elc,  28  Barb.,  423;  Hilchwclt  o.  GiddlnitB,  4  Price, 
135;  Martin  •-McCormick,  4  Seld.,331,McGorrenti.Averv,  37  Mich.,  121-2; 
ftrickland  p.  Turner,  7  Eich.,  208 ;  Sinking  Fund  Com.  v.  N.  Bank  Ky.,  1  Met. 
(Ky.)B.,lB3-4. 

I  Allen  V  Hammond,  11  Pet,  72, 

(  AUen  «.  Hammond,  11  Pet..  72;  Bowling  c.  Pollock,  7  Mon.,  32. 

1  Hart».  Swwne,  Law  Rep„  7  Chan.  Diy.,42;  Bower  p.  Penn,  »0  Penn.  St., 
362;  Brownlie  e.  Campbell,  2  L.  E.,  5  App'U  Ca.,  fl5T ;  Smith  v.  J.  Bicharde,  13 
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Tor  mistake  is  as  ffood  ground  for  relief  in  etfuity  aa  fraud.* 
n  Gardiner  t>.  The  Mayor,  etc.,  26  Barb.,  423,  where  a  rnnni- 
il  corporation  liad  undertaken,  hy  means  of  an  aseeasment  and 
:,  to  create  in  themselves  a  certain  terra  or  interest  in  land, 
',  supposing  that  they  had  succeeded  in  doing  bo,  they  sold 
b  terra  or  interest  to  the  plaintiff,  and  it  afterwards  turned  out 
t  owing  to  a  defeat  in  the  proceedings  no  such  term  or  interest 
I  ever  created  :  Held,  that  an  action  would  lie  in  favor  of  the 
intiff  to  recover  back  the  purchase  price,  even  though  there 
I  no  covenant  of  warranty  and  no  fraud,  not  on  the  ground  of 
ititure  of  title,  but  because  the  thing  purchased,  contrary  to 
supposition  of  both  parties,  never  had  any  legal  existence. 
Lt  pages  427,  428-9,  of  the  above  case,  the  court  says : 

lie  'lefend«nta  undertook  lo  sell  something  when  renlly  Ihey  had  nothin)c  (o 
The  tiling  intended  to.be  uild  had  no  existence,  and  when  that  ia  the.  ease 
e  can  be  no  oontrsct  of  sale-t 

lie  defendsnts  intended  to  Bell,  and  the  plaintiff'  intended  lo  piitftiane  sn 
■est  in  the  land,  which,  in  Tact,  did  not  eiisc  It  now  appears  that  Che  par- 
were  pqnslly  mislnljen.  The  ss-^essmenl  and  sale  were  invalid,  nnd  the 
ndantx  hod  no  interest  at  ail  in  the  premines.  The  ptainlilT  purchased  and 
his  monej  nnder  the  mistnken  belief  that  he  was  aoqniring  thereby  a  valid 
rest  in  the  land.  The  parties  beins  thus  mistaken  in  relation  to  the  very 
fence  of  the  thine,  in  reflpect  to  which  tliey  contracted,  "  the  hnsinesa."  says 
lilnnqiie,  "is  diiII  in  itself  by  the  general  rules  of  contracting,"  and  the  con- 
ration  should  be  refunded-! 

n  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  t).  National  Bank  of  Kentucky, 
let.  (Ky.),  192—4,  where  the  State  had  sold  and  conveyed  by 
slafire  act,  but  without  any  covenant  of  warranty,  certain  real 
perly  (M  unincumbered,  but  which  turned  out,  contrary  to  the 
position  of  both  parties,  to  be  subject  to  a  mortgage,  the  court 
1  and  forcibly  says : 

liere  in  no  implied  warranty  of  title  on  the  sale  of  real  estate,  bnt  that  rule 
not  dispense  with  the  exercise  of  good  faith  in  snch  ca<iea,  nor  doee  it  niil- 
or  alTect  in  any  degree  the  eqnitable  doctrine  which  requires  the  correotion 
niiiliml  mistake  that  operates  prejndicially  to  oneof  the  partiett.  Xordoes 
mininh  the  force  of  the  principle  by  which  the  vendor  is  regarded  in  every 
an  coming  nnder  an  implied  undertaking  to  his  vendee  that  he  bus  a  right 
lake  sale  of  the  thing  which  he  attempts  to  transfer  to  him. 
lie  general  dnctrine  is,  that  a  vendor  nndertahe^  that  he  ia  the  owner  of  that 
•h  he  assnmes  to  sell.  Not  that  his  title  to  the  real  estate,  which  in  the 
ect  of  the  sale,  is  the  paramount  title,  bnt  that  the  title  which  he  claims 
n(n  to  him,  and  not  to  any  other  petaoD.  Good  bith  rdtnirea  the  applica- 
of  this  doctrine  to  all  sales 

Pnell  r.  Ins,  Co..  8  Otto,  89-92;  Gillespie  ».  Moon,  2  J.  Ch....58S:  Daniel 
itcbell,  1  Story's  R.,  190;  Torrence  r.  Bollon.  L.  R..  14  Eq,  Ca.,  124.  132, 
Siapvlton  V.  Scoit.  13  Ves..  425 ;  Jones  v.  Clifford,  3  Ch.  D.,  792 ;  Brownlie 
impb^ll.  L.  R .  6  Appl's  Ca .  ifUH. 
See  2  Kent's  Com,,  408 ;  1  Story's  Eq.  Jur.,  |1  142-3. 
Fonb.  Eq.,  4th  Am.  ed.,  109. 
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The  State assQined  to  sell  her  title  to  (he  railroad  companies  an  if  no 

inciiDibraiires  eiinled  upon  it,  and  coftxeqiiently  eood  fiith  re<|iiirai  that  Hhe 
should  malEe  good  that  whkh  she  undertook  to  Hell.  Or  if  all  the  parties  lO' 
that  tiansaciiop  acted  under  the  erroneous  belief  thnt  the  city  of  Loui»vilIe  had 
noaTallable  lien  upon  the  road,  this  mutual  mietalce  ought  not  to  he  allowed 
to  prejudice  the  purchaser. 

Every  principle  of  equity  and  justice,  then,  requires  that  the 
government  should  refund  the  money  received  through  misiake 
without  consideration,  and  for  property  which  it  did  not  own  and 
had  no  right  to  sell. 

But  another  conclusive  reason  which  entitles  claimant  to  hie 
money  is  the  express  covenant  of  warranty  in  the  deed.  Deed 
says :  "  To  have  and  to  hold  the  above-described  property,"  etc., 
"□Dto  the  aaid  L.  Madison  Day,  his  heirs,"  etc.,  "to  his  and 
their  proper  use,  benefit,  and  belioof  forever."  This  is  an  abso- 
late  warranty,  as  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  warranty.* 

And  if  the  warranty  was  made  by  mistake  and  without  au- 
thority, the  government  has  adopted^and  ratified  the  warranty  by 
Booepting  tlie  purchase  price.f 

Id  Brown  t).  United  States,  6  Court  of  Claims,  198—9,  the  court 
says: 

The  goTemment  h  not  liable,  like  the  ordinal^  principal,  fur  the  ne^li^ence 
and  nii»4nkes  of  its  agenta,  and  llieir  authority  is  limit^  and  defined  by  law, 
and  the  law  ia  notice  to  all  the  world.  But  thnt  defence  cannot  prevail  where 
(he  K^v^rnnient  adopts  and  ralifiea  the  mistake,  or  receives  and  accepts  the 
benefit  of  the  uniulhorized  act. 

The  government,  then,  having  adopted  and  ratified  the  acts  of 
its  agents  in  selling  the  property  free  of  mortgage  by  accepting 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  is  estopped  from  denying  their  authority 
to  make  the  Fiale  in  the  way  and  manner  they  did. 

For  the  law  will  not  permit  a  party  to  take  the  fruits  of  an 
unanthorized  transaction  and  then  repudiate  the  obligation  which 
the  transaction  imposes.^ 

But  the  government  is  not  only  estopped  to  deny  the  warranty 
by  the  acceptance  and  receipt  of  the  price,  bat  is  also  bound  be- 
cause the  eouH  had  a  general  discretion  and  auihority  under  the 
ad  to  direct  such  deeds  to  be  executed  and  delivered  as  should 
vest  good  and  valid  titles  in  the  purchasers.§ 

•  Newcomb  «.  Presby,  8  Met,  410;  Chit  on  Cent.,  643,  11th  ed.:  U  How., 
322-3,  325. 

t  Brown  v.  IJnLled  States,  6  Court  aainiB.  171,  ll)ft-9;  Veaiie  ».  Willi ams, 
8  How.,  134,  1.57;  Elwell  r.  Chamberlin,  31  N.Y.,619;  Oaks  b.  Turqnand,  L. 
B..2H.L..32-5;  Doggetto.  Emerson,  3  Story,  700;  Hibbee.  Hamilton  Ins.  Co. 
11  Orav,  163. 

t  Veaiia  e.  Williams,  8  How.,  1-57 ;  Brislowe  v.  WhJtmore,  9  H.  L.  Ca.,  381 ; 
Mflbonm  r.  Brougham,  L.  R.,  4  Appl.  Ca.,  169, 

{  12  U.  8.  SUL,  6S1,  sees.  7  and  8. 
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And  eaye  the  Court  of  Claima ; 


For  the  validity  of  the  act  does  not  depend  upon  its  being  a 
wise  exercise  of  discretion,  but  upon  the  fact  that  the  party  had 
the  right  to  exercise  this  discretion. f 

And  wliere  a  sale  is  made  under  the  order  and  discretion  of  a 
court,  a  pun-liaser  has  a  right  to  consider  that  the  title  has  been 
investigated  with  more  ihan  ordinary  care,  and  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  terms  and  particulars  of  sale  at  all  calculated  to 
mislead  the  purchaser,  he  will  be  relieved  from  his  purchase,  even 
if  the  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  have  made 
a  mistake.l 

In  Arnold  v.  Arnold,  L.  E.,  14  Ch.  Div.,  283  and  281,  it  is 
well  and  forcibly  said : 

If  a  man  makes  a  deRcription  calculated  to  mislead,  I  do  not  think  it  is  well 

for  him  to  gay,  "If  you  had  been  very  careful  vou  irould  liave  found  out  the 
blunder."  How  was  it  he  did  not  himself  find  it  out?  Ho*  mn  the  vendors 
be  heard  to  say  that  the  purchaser  ought  to  have  found  out  for  them  that  very 
blunder  which  they  never  found  out  for  themselves? 

But  I  consider  that  if  there  is  anything  at  all  done  wrong  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  court,  the  court  ought  not  only  not  allow  the  purchaser  to  be  dam- 
nified, bu£  ouglit  to  treat  him  witli  more  liheralitj  than  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
sales.  ....  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  People  buying  an  estate  put  np  for 
sale  under  the  chancery  division  believe  that  everything  has  been  mure  ckra- 
AiUy  investigated  than  it  would  be  by  an  ordinary  vendor. 

And  in  Broad  v.  Munton,  L.  K,  12  Ch.  Div.,  160,  Lon]  Jus- 
tice Cotton  says : 

Where  a  sale  is  by  the  court ....  the  purchaser  has  a  right  to  assame  that 
the  court  will  take  very  good  care  that  there  shall  be  nothing  that  can  in  any- 
way mislead  him  as  to  the  title  he  is  getting. 

Most  unquestionably,  then,  the  purchaser  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  assume  that  the  court  had  taken  very  good  care  that 
there  was  nothing  in  its  acts  and  proceedings  which  could,  by 
possibility,  mislead  him  as  to  the  title  he  was  getting  and  whicji 
it  assnmM  to  sell. 

In  Cunimiug'B  Appeal,  11  Harris  (23  Penn.  St.),  313-315, 
where  a  party  purchased  property  at  a  judicial  sale,  under  a  nais- 
apprehension  caused  by  a  decision  of  the  highest  State  court  that 

■  McKee  v.  United  States,  12  Ckiurt  aaims,  6Z7-8 ;  Thompson's  Caan,  9  ib., 
187-196- 

t  United  Slates  v.  Speed,  8  Wall.,  83. 

J  Arnold  o.  Arnold,  L.  R.,  14  Ch.  Div„  273,  277 ;  Jones  e.  Bimraer,  L,  E,, 
14  ib.,  592 ;  Broad  v.  Munton,  L.  B.,  12  ib.,  150. 
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iacoinbraDces  would  be  discharged  and  removed  by  the  eale, 
Lewis,  J.,  well  says: 


As  1  general  rule,  ignorance  of  the  Irw  is  do  ground  for  relief  from  tlie  obli- 
gjliwiB  of  s  contracl,  Bui  where  the  contract  is  made  in  Bcme  sorl  wilh  the 
<ourt9  ihemsrlves  and  where  the  highest  of  these  tribunals  hss  actually  repre- 
MDted  that  the  pnrchaner,  tinder  circumBlances  like  Iho^  existing  in  this  cane, 
woold  take  the  land  dis.'hnrgeil  of  inciimbranccH,  either  that  repreoenCntion 
onght  to  be  carried  out,  or  the  purchaser,  acting  on  the  faith  of  it,  should  be 

But  the  coofiscatton  proceedings  and  sale  beiDg  nuU  and  void, 
caveat  emptor  is  not  applicable  (even  if  recognized  and  of  force), 
because  "the  judgment  and  execution  being  void,  would  pass  no 
dtle,"  and  the  "  vendee  might  resist  an  action  for  the  purchase- 
money  by  showing  that  no  contract  of  sale  could  grow  out  of  that 
ffbich  was  in  law  a  nullity."* 

And  it  has  also  been  field  for  a  long  time  and  in  many  caaea 
that  money  paid  under  a  void  judgment  or  execution  may  be 
recovered  back  on  the  ground  of  a  failure  or  want  of  comidera- 
fion.t 

For  it  is  well  settled  that  a  purchaser  at  a  judicial  sale,  as  far 
ua  respects  hie  right  to  recover  his  money  back,  does  not  take  the 
risk  of  there  being  an  authority  to  sell,  and  is  not  bound  to  in- 
qaire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  proceedings  to  authorize  the  sale 
al  the  risk  of  losing  his  money. 

On  the  contrarj,  when  the  proper  officen  oSer  to  sell  land  for  laxea  or  on 
ciecniion,  he  may  osBuiue  that  they  have  authority,  Bud  if  ihey  hare  not  may 
RcoTer  his  money  4 

For  the  plaintiff  or  party  for  whose  benefit  the  property  is  sold 
is  responsible  to  the  purchaser  for  the  sufficiency  of  the  proceed- 
ings to  authorize  the  sale,  and  pass  the  particular  interest  or 
property  intended  to  be  sold.§ 

*  Commissionen  r.  Watts,  10  Watts,  392-3;  BnmSeld  e.  Dyer,  T  Bush., 

605,508;  Darwin  ..Halfield,  4  Sandf.  8u.CL,  468;  Shirley's  Administrator  «. 
JooM.  6  B.  Mon.,  275 ;  McQee  v.  Wathis,  57  Miss.,  638. 

t  Newdigale  ».  Daw,  1  Ld.  Raym.,  742;  Chapman  v.  City  of  Brooklyn,  40 
K.  Y.,  372;  Schwinge'r  v.  Hickolt,  63  N.  Y„  285;  MeGorreo  o.  Avery,  37 
Mich.,  121-2;  Norton  o.  Rock  Co.,  13  Wis.,  684-6,  697;  Henderson  v. 
OreHon,  2  Yerg.,  394;  Sands  ».  Lynham,  27  Gratt.,  291.  304;  Earl  v.  Bicks- 
fcrd,  B  Allen,  649,  560 ;  Bunson  r.  Grant.  49  Oa.,  394 ;  Williams  b.  Martin,  38 
He.,  47,  61 ;  Dowel  e.  Goode,  %=>  Ohio  St.  390. 

I  Norton  tr.  Eock  Co.,  13  Wis.,  611 ;  McGorren  «.  Averv,  37  MicA.,  120; 
Chapman  e.  The  City  of  Brooklyn,  40  N.  Y..  372;  Neal  v.  Read.  7  BaiUr, 
338-9;  Dowel  p.  Goode,  25  Ohio  St.,  390,  and  the  foregoing  authorities, 

\  McGovem  d.  Averc  37  Mich.,  120 ;  Miller  v.  Palmer,  5o  Miss.,  337 ;  Gar- 
diuer  t.  Mayor,  etc.,  26  Barb.,  426-7. 
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Chapman  v.  TheCity  of  Brooklyn,  40  N.  Y.,  372,  where  a 
|>un-haseH  land  sold  for  taxes,  under  void  proceedings,  it 
'd,  that  the  purchaser  could  recover  back  the  purcbat^  price 
he  city, 
court  in  the  above  case  says : 

binary  cnses  the  circumstmoea  estnliliiihed  in  thiniclion  woiitd  be  BufB- 
elllitle  the  pluinliff  to  recover  the  money  with  inleresl,  for  the  con- 
m  has  entirely  failed.  The  defendanl  supposed  its  (.wii  proceedinKB 
n  refnitor.and  that  it  wbk  consequently  entitled  to  sell  the  land  in  qnea- 
the  [mynient  of  the  assessment  made  upon  it,  and  under  the  same  iiD-   , 

I  tlie  lot*  were  bid  off  by  the  piirchawr In  fact,  the  city  had  no 

D  sell  or  in  any  manner  afTect  or  incumber  the  land  in  favor  of  (he  ptir- 
IlwBB  unable  to  give  bini  for  LIb  money  (he  right  on  account  of  which 
red  it.  .  .  . 

monev  in  controverny,  both  legally  and  eqailobly,  belongs  lo  ihe 
r.  and  It  wonld  not  be  creditable  to  an  enlightened  administratii-n'of  the 
turn  him  out  of  conrt  without  it. 

Sands  V.  Lynhaci,  27  Gratf.,  291,  304,  it  was  held  that  a 

iser  under  a  void  decree  is  not  only  entitled  to  a  return  of 

irchase   price,  but  is  subrogated   to  the  creditor's   rights 

t  the  property  where  the  money  had  discharged  a  lien  on 

)d. 

Fennewee  it  has  uniformly  been  lield  that  catvaf  emptor 

ot  apply  to  a  sale  under  a  vmd  judgment,  and  that  a  pur- 

,in  sncli  a  case, could  recover  back  the  purchase  price  from 

linfiff  in  execution,  even  though  the  whole  amount  had  not 

laid  over  to  him,* 

Bell  V.  Craig,  52  Ala.,  215,  the  court  says: 

e  nale  vas  void  the  purchace-money  was  not  asuetn  in  the  hands  of  the 
(Imtor-in-chief.t  It  lielonged  a  ripiott  bono  to  the  purchaser.  Keiiher 
linislrator  dt  bonii  non,  nor  the  creditors  or  heirs  of  the  intestate  had 

1  in  Bland  v.  Bowie,  53  Ala.,  152, 162,  it  is  pointedly  said: 

io  not  doubt  that  it  is  competent  for  the  piirchaaer.  at  any  time  atler  be 
rn  that  the  proccediuftB  for  the  sale  are  void,  lo  resort  to  a  conrl  of  equity 
«!  the  heir  or  devisee  to  elect  a  ratincationorlheresciAsion  ofihemntmct 
liane.  Ifihe  purchase -money  has  been  paid  and  distributed  to  the  heirs, 
led  by  n  personal  representative  to  the  payment  of  debts,  a  court  of 
would  compel  8  conveyance  of  title  from  the  heit«,  if  they  could  not 
ully  impeach  the  fairness  of  (he  sale.t 

Dowel  V.  Goode,  25  Ohio  St.,  390,  a  sale  under  a  decree 
was  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  was  set  aside, 
tion,  and  the  money  restored  to  the  purchaser. 
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And  in  Norton  v.  Rock  Co.,  13  Wis.,  611,  it  was  held  that 
>here  a  tax  sale  was  void  the  purchaser  could  recover  back  the 
imount  paid,  with  interest,  from  the  county. 

Iq  McGorren  o,  Avery,  37  Mich.,  120,  it  was  held  that  money 
feid  for  a  certificate  of  execution  sale  under  a  void  jtidgment 
could  be  recovered  back. 

The  court  in  the  above  case  says : 


There  is  certainly  milch  ground  for  holding  that  in  most  cases  where  indi- 
ffduils  puithsse  at  judicial  salcfl  ihej  do  so  at  (heir  own  risk  of  the  regalaritj' 

Bui  iben  are  canea  in  which  it  has  been  recognized  by  the  murta  that 
rnne^  piid  rnider  a  mutual  mintake  for  that  which  had  no  legal  exislence  or 
nliditv  mij  be  recovered  back  as  paid  without  consideration,  and  it  seems  to 
M  thai' the  present  cane  comes  within  (he  rule  as  laid  down  in  Martin  v.  Mc- 
Coniiick,  4  Selden,  331,  and  aiipporled  by  other  authorities  there  cited. 

It  was  (he  Bale  of  non-existing  right  bv  parties  who  were  In  a  certain  extent 
respoasibie  as  representing  the  persons  who  caused  the  mistake  by  originating 
tbe  Toid  process.  The  cane  does  no[  rest  on  fraud  or  misrepre^tenlation,  but  on 
1  fflistalce  an  to  the  existence  of  the  Bubsiantial  right  bargained  for. 

And  in  Brunafield  t>.  Dyer,  7  Bush.,  505,  in  which  it  was 
held  that  equity  would  enjoiti  the  collectiou  of  a  boud  given  by 
a  parchaeer  at  a  sale  under  a  void  judgment,  it  is  well  and  point- 
edly said : 

The  court  having  no  jnrindiction,  the  judgment  and  the  sate  made  in  pur- 
•oance  to  the  same  were  of  necessity  void  The  purchaser  at  said  sale  took 
nothing  under  the  purchase.  *The  bonds  enjoined  in  this  proceeding  were 
founrled  upuri  no  consideration,  and  in  equity  and  good  conscience  ought  not  lo 
be  collected  from  the  purchaser. 

But  even  if  the  sale  had  been  an  ordinary  judicial  instead  of  a 
void  statutory  sale  of  an  adjudicated  title  to  specific  property, 
claimant  would,  under  any  rule  of  law,  be  entitled  to  a  return  of 
his  money,  aa  the  government  was  alone  instrumental  in  causing 
the  seizure,  condemnation,  and  sale  of  the  property. 

For  it  is  well  settled  by  an  irresistible  current  of  authority 
that  where  plaintiff  in  execution  is  in  any  way  instrumental  in 
causing  the  seizure  and  sale  of  property  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  defendant,  bat  to  a  stranger  who  recovers  it  f[\)ni  the  pur- 
chaser, the  purchaser  can  recover  his  money  back  from  the  plain- 
tiff in  execution,  "  upon  the  principle,"  as  stated  by  the  courts, 
"  that  he  has  parted  with  hia  money,  through  tbe  agency  of  tbe 
plaintiff,  for  a  consideration  which  has  failed."*' 

*  Banders  v.  Hamilton,  3  Dana,  550 ;  Bartholomew  d.  Warner,  32  Conn., 
98 ;  Hackle/s  Execiitoia  v.  Swiserl,  b  B.  Mon.,  88 :  Brumell  v.  Rail,  3  J.  J. 
Mai..  70e ;  Hanna  r.  Out,  3  Bush.,  93 ;  Wolford  v.  PhelpR,  2  J.  J.  Mar.,  35 ; 
BaitleU  t.  London,  7  J.  J.  Mar., -611 ;  BrumBeld  t>.  Dyer,  T  Bush,  506. 
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Id  Sanders  ti.  HamiltoD,  3  Dana,  650,  the  court  in  an  elaborate 
and  well -considered  opinion  says: 

If  A  plaintiff  in  execution  has  beea  in^rumental  in  causing  the  propert;  Dfa 
stranger  to  be  Bold,  we  can  see  no  principle  or  reasoa  or  of  law  that  would  ex- 
onerate him  from  responsibilit}r  to  the  purcbaHer. 

The  exhibition  and  sale  of  properly  by  an  individual,  as  hiBown,  ii  regarded 
b^  lav  as  sufficient  to  make  hlma  warranlororihetUle;  and  we  can  see  no  prin- 
ciple which  would  exempt  him  from  liability  when  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  eflecting  the  same  object  by  color  of  an  execution.  He  is  Kniity  of  the  same 
wrong,  and  has  been  instrumental  in  practicing  the  same  delusion  upon  the 
purchaser  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  And  it  can  be  no  jnsliEolion  or 
palliation  of  hi"  wrong  that  he  has  accomplished  his  object  by  color  of  an  exe- 


:>n.  His  execution  aJTords  him  no  warrant  to  levy  upon  the  property  of  a 
stranger;  and  if  he  does  it.  or  procures  it  to  be  done,  he  is  guilty  of  an  aJnat 

of  the  proc '*'- '  —'--'- ■ ■-'-  -'-     -"--^ 1_—  !_■ 

belt«r  groii 
aathority. 

It  is,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  he  has  parted  with  his  money  through 
the  agency  of  the  plaintiff  for  a  consideratioo  which  haa  failed,  that  he  liaa  a 
right  to  his  action. 

And  in  Wolford  v.  Pbelpa,  2  J.  J.  Mar.,  35,  the  court  well 
Bays: 

If  the  plaintiff  points  out  and  shows  land,  he  holds  out  to  the  world  that  the 
land  on  which  he  directs  his  execution  lo  be  levied  is  subject  to  the  payment 
of  bis  debt  If  he  has  been  instrumental  in  causing  land  to  be  sold  by  the 
sheriff,  when  the  defendant  in  the  execution  had  no  interest  in  it,  he  has  no 
Just  cause  of  compluint  when  a  purchaser  resists  the  payment.     It  was  the 

SlaintiQ's  fault  lo  endeavor  to  malie  his  debt  of  property  not  owned  by  his 
shtor,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  fraud  on  the  rights  of  others. 
We  do  not  perceive  any  insuperable  reason  founded  in  public  policy,  we  know 
of  no  express  adjudication,  and  we  cannot  find  any  principle  of  tnonUity  which 
prohibits  a  purchaser  at  sheriff's  sale  from  asking  at  the  haniln  of  the  chancel- 
lor relief  against  a  sale  bond  executed  without  consideration,  through  a  fraud 
practiced  upon  him,  or  through  mistake.  Conseqnently,  we  shall  not  estop  the 
ooraplainam  in  this  case  by  saying  1«  him  eavtat  emptor. 

And  in  Bartholomew  v.  Warner,  32  Conn.,  98,  where  the 
sheriff  made  a  seizure,  and  hearing  the  property  was  mort- 
gaged, demanded  a  bond  of  indemnity,  which  being  given,  he 
sold  the  property  to  a  [)arty  who  gave  it  up  on  the  demand  of, 
the  owner,  and  sued  for  his  money,  and  the  court  after  stating 
that  the  action  was  not  in  reality  against  the  sheriff  f<H-  miscon- 
duct, said: 

Charity  requires  us  to  suppose  that  Arnold  &  Little  would  not  have  levied 

on  this  home  if  Ihey  had  not  mialakenly  supposed  that  it  belonged  to  Roor- 
back (the  defendant).  After  they  discovertj  the  mistake  Ihey  could  not  in 
common  honesty  take  the  money,  and  no  one  else  but  the  plaiotifi'  bad  an; 
claim  to  it. 

So,  in  this  ease,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  government 
would  have  caused  the  property  to  be  seized,  condemned,  and 
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sold  as  frte,  and  umneumderecj,  if  it  had  not  -miAaheidy  Bupposed 
it  had  a  right  to  do  no. 

But  after  it  haa  discovered  its  misfo^  it  cannot,  in  common 
hoDesty,  keep  the  money,  which,  ex  aqiio  et  bono,  belongs  to 
claimant. 

For  the  government,  like  an  iodividual,  as  is  well  said  by  the 
Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  mnst  refand  money  received 
without  consideration,  and  which,  accordiug  to  natural  justice  and 
equity,  ought  to  be  refunded.* 


CHAPTER  XII. 

ESTOPPEL — EQUITABLE — LEQAL. 

Equitable  Eatoppd. — Some  writers  have  considered  estoppel  as 
a  braach  merely  of  the  law  of  evidence,  but  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  the  result  of  certain  rules  which  determine  and  regn- 
late  primary  rights  of  property  and  contract,  and  is  therefore  a 
part  of  the  substantive  law  and  a  rule  of  property. 

In  other  words,  estoppels  ddenaine  the  right.  This  is  so  both 
as  to  Ugoi  and  equitable  estoppels.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
&cta  from  which  an  equitable  estoppel  may  exist  from  that  of 
the  comraon-law  estoppel,  but  the  result  is  the  same ;  it  fixes 
the  right  of  property.  Thus  the  facts  in  pats,  and  instances  of 
the  condKd  of  a  party  which  a  court  of  equity  holds  as  an  eatop- 
pd,  have  the  same  effect  as  the  common-law  estoppel  by  record. 
In  the  first,  the  matter  is  shown  by  parol,  the  latter  by  writing. 
It  is  true  that  Lord  Coke  gives  instances  of  estoppel  in  pais  at 
common  law,  as  "  by  livery,  by  entry,  by  acceptance  of  rant,  by 
partitioD,  and  by  acceptance  of  an  estate."  Now  these  instances 
may  be  r^rarded  aa  matters  of  estoppel  at  the  present  day  by  both 
courtK  of  law  and  equity,  yet  the  equitable  doctrine  of  estoppel 
has  been  extended  and  expanded  since  Lord  Coke's  time.  And 
it  is  said  that  many  of  these  rules,  upon  which  this  broad  and 

*  United  States  v.  State  B&nk,  6  Otto,  30. 
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'ir'me  is  based,  were  anknowo  to  the  law  when  I.ord  Coke 

harsh  definitioD  of  estoppel  by  Lord  Coke  has  induced  the 
,  practitioner,  and  judge  quite  often,  to  indulge  the  idea 
;m  againitt  estoppels,  for  he  says:  "An  estoppel  is  where 
s  concluded  by  his  own  act  or  acceptance  to  say  the  truth.'* 
led  :  "  Touching  estoppels,  which  are  a  curious  and  exeel- 
t  of  learning,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  three  kinds 
^teh,  viz.,  by  matter  of  record,  by  matter  in  writing,  and 
;er  in  pais."  By  writing  he  meant  only  a  deed, — a  writing 
«al. 

instances  he  gives  of  estoppel  in  pais  have  just  lieen  men- 
It  is  admitted  that  the  original  legal  rules  concerning 
1  were  arbitrary,  and  sometimes  very  nnjust ;  and  to  tlie 
time  these  rules  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  technical  and 
But  "equitable  estoppel,  in  the  modern  sense,  arises  from 
duct  of  the  party,  using  that  word  in  its  broadest  meaning, 
jding  hia  s[>oken  or  written  words,  hi^  positive  acts,  and 
lice  ur  negative  omission  to  do  anything."t  The  same 
adds:  "Its foundation  iajuBticennd  good eonscieoce.  Its 
s  to  prevent  the  unconscientious  and  inequitable  assertion 
rcement  of  claims  or  rights  which  might  have  existed  or 
iforced  by  other  rules  of  law,  unless  prevented  by  the 
I.  The  doctrine  of  equitable,  estoppel  is  pre-eminently  a 
?  of  equity." 

idea  of  the  two  kinds  of  estoppel  has  been  well  expressed 
.  Perley,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  case  of  Horn  r.  Cole. 
He  says:  "The  legal  estoppel  shut's  out  the  truth,  and 
I  equity  and  justice  of  the  individual  case,  on  account  of 
posed  paramount  importance  of  rigorously  enforcing  a  cer- 
d  unvarying  maxim  of  the  law.  For  reasons  of  general 
I  record  is  held  to  impart  incontrovertible  verity;  and  for 
le  reason  a  party  is  not  permitted  to  contradict  his  solemn 
ons  by  deed.  And  the  same  is  equally  true  of  legal  es- 
jy  matter  in  pais.  Legal  estoppels  exclude  evidence  of  the 
.nd  the  equity  of  the  particular  case  to  support  a  strict 
law  on  grounds  of  public  policy.     Equitable  estoppels  are 

Hierov  Eq.  Jur.,  801-2 ;  Horn  t.  Cole,  51  N.  H.,  287,  aa  to  llie  doctrine. 
id.,  i  802. 
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admitted  on  the  exactly  opposite  groaad  of  promoting  equity  and 
jogtice  of  the  individual  case  by  preventing  a  party  from  ^Rserting 
bis  rights  nnder  a  general  technical  rule  of  law,  when  he  has  so 
oooducted  himself  that  it  woald  be  contrary  to  eqnity  and  good 
conscieneeforhim  to  all^e  and  prove  the  truth.  The  facts  upon 
wbich  equitable  estoppels  depend  are  usually  proved  by  oral  evi- 
dence; and  the  evidence  should,  doubtless,  be  carefully  scru- 
tintnd,  and  be  full  and  satisfactory  before  it  should  be  admitted 
to  estop  the  party  f;j)m  showing  the  truth,  eapeoially  in  coses 
(^aHitff  the  tUie  to  land.  But,  where  the  facts  are  clearly  proved, 
the  maxim  that  estoppels  are  odions — which  was  used  in  refer- 
ence to  legal  estoppels,  because  they  shut  out  the  truth  and  jus- 
tice of  the  case— ought  not  to  be  applied  to  these  equitable  estop- 
pels, as  it  has  sometimes  been  inadvertently,  as  I  think,  from  a 
nippoeed  ana1<^  with  legal  estoppel  by  matter  in  pate,  to  which 
Ib^  have  in  this  respect  no  resemblance  whatever." 

Aa  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  in  its  application  to  the  conduct 
and  tlatfu  of  parties  in  r^^rd  to  all  kinds  of  property,  is  so  vast 
in  extent,  it  is  intended  here  to  notice  only  a  few  general  prin- 
raples,  and  now  and  then  an  illustration  in  regard  to  the  effects  of 
esh^pel  upon  real  property.  The  chapter  on  "  Notice  "  involves 
much  of  the  doctrine  of  eguiiable  estoppel,  as  well  as  legal.  The 
ides  of  a  party  being  bound  by  the  "  notice  "  of  "  recitals  "  in 
written  instruments,  by  "  lis  pendens,"  " pneeeesion,"  "acts  and 
knowledge  of  agents,"  and  the  "  registration  of  instruments,"  in- 
volves the  idea  of  estoppel  on  the  party  from  taking  advantage 
of  his  own  wrong,  or  n^ligenoe,  or  fraud.  Aud  especially,  under 
the  doctrine  of  "  priorities,"  these  principles  of  equitable  estop- 
pel are  most  prominent 

The  "  statutory  notice  "  of  the  r^istration  of  a  deed  has  the 
^Eect  frequently  to  estop  the  party  from  asserting  his  own  title. 
It  is  an  imperative  estoppel  which  prevents  a  party  from  "  speak- 
ii^  the  truth,"  but  sustained  on  reasons  of  public  policy.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  an  equitable  estoppel  a  man  may  forfeit  the  title  to 
hia  land.  This,  too,  without  a  word  of  "  writing," — by  conduct 
simply.  Take  this  instance :  A.  ia  oiontr  of  land.  He  stands 
by  and  knowingly  permits  B.  to  expend  money,  and  make  im- 
grovements  on  the  land  under  the  innocent,  but  mistaken  assump- 
tion of  a  right  to  do  BO,  and  interposes  no  .objection,  asserts  no 
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}f  title.  A.  is  then  estopped  from  settiog  up  his  title  as 
;B.'8  right  to  the  improvements.  This  is  clearly  a  right 
perty  in  B.     In  strictness  A.  has  the  whole  title,  and  B. 

right  of  property,  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law  applicable 
absence  of  the  estoppel.  The  estoppel  creates  a  right  in 
ich  is  as  much  a  right  of  property  as  though  it  had  re- 
from  a  conveyance,  or  from  a  statutory  adverse  possession. 
1  subsequently  appear,  at  common  law  one  mode  of  acguir- 
?  was  by  estoppel,  resulting  from  a  covenant  of  warranty.* 
if  one  who  knows  he  has  title  to  land,  at  a  public  sale, 
t  is  publicly  requested  that  any  person  claiming  the  land, 
nterest  therein,  to  make  known  a  claim,  &iid  does  not  do  so, 
stopped  from  setting  up  a  title  to  the  land  against  the 
lurchasing,  who  was  influenced  by  this  silence-f  Of  course 
t  appear  that  the  party  thus  remaining  »ilerU  interuJa  the 
0  act,  or  induces  the  party  purchasing  to  believe  he  had  no 
:  in  the  property. 
lition. — From  what  has  been  said,  a;id  from  what  will 

appear,  the  definition  of  an  equitable  estoppel,  given  by 
3y,  may  be  accepted  as  reasonably  accurate,  though  slightly 
it  in  form  from  that  often  given  by  text-writers  ;   it  is 

Equitable  estoppel  is  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  conduct 
irty  whereby  he  is  absolutely  precluded,  both  at  law  and 
ty,  from  asserting  rights  which  might,  perhaps,  have  other- 
tisted,  either  of  property,  of  contract,  or  of  remedy,  as 

another  person  who  in  good  faith  relied  upon  such  con- 
nd  has  been  led  thereby  to  change  his  position  for  the 
Euid  who  on  his  part  acquires  some  corresponding  right, 
if  property,  of  contract,  or  remedy."! 

definition  ignores  the  idea  that  estoppel  is  a  mere  rule  of 
e  not  affecting  the  real  rights  of  the  parties ;  it  iucorpo- 
e  truth  that  the  party  estopped  loses,  and  the  party  having 

ilov  on  Estoppel,  and  sulliorttiea  cited  under  liiiiad,  "Title  by  Eetop- 

OD  s.  Williams,  66  N.  C,  564 ;  Sherill  t>.  Sherill,  73  N.  C,  8 ;  Sander- 
llance,  2  Jones  E<i.(N.C.),322i  Miller  t>.  The  Land  and  Lumber  Co., 
,  503;  Story  Eq.  Jur.,  to!,  i.,  385-6;  Hui4  v.  Kelly,  78  N.  Y.,  588, 
tidr.Whiting,  38  Ala..57. 
imeroy'a  Eq.  Jiir.,  {  804  (note  1). 
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the  benefit  of  the  estoppel  gains,  or  obtains  a  right,  wbich  may 
be  o( property,  of  corrfroc/,  or  sometimes  simply  a  remedy. 

The  Bame  author  then  concludes  that  the  following  elemeuts 
constittile  the  estoppel : 

1.  There  must  be  conduct,  acts,  langu^e,  or  silence,  amount- 
ing to  representation,  or  a  concealment  of  material  facts. 

2.  These  facts  must  be  known  to  the  party  estopped  at  the  time 
of  hia  said  conduct;  or,  at  least,  the  circumstaDces  must  be  such 
that  knowledge  of  them  is  necessarily  imputed  to  him. 

3.  The  truth  concerning  these  facts  must  be  unknown  to  the 
other  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  estop^iel  at  the  time  when 
sack  conduct  was  done,  and  at  the  time  when  it  was  acted  upon 
by  him. 

4.  The  conduct  must  be  done  with  the  intention,  or  at  least 
with  the  expectation,  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  other 
party,  or  under  such  circumstances  that  it  i&  both  natural  and 
probable  that  it  will  be  acted  upon, 

5.  The  conduct  must  be  relied  upon  by  the  other  party,  and, 
thus  relying,  he  must  be  led  to  act  upon  it. 

6.  He  must,  in  fact,  act  upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  change 
his  pwition  for  the  worse ;  in  other  words,  he  must  so  act  that 
he  would  suffer  a  loas  if  he  were  compelled  to  surrender,  or  forego, 
or  alter  what  he  has  done  by  reason  of  the  first  party  being  per- 
mitted to  repudiate  his  conduct,  and  to  assert  rights  incousistent 
with  it.* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  ingredi- 
ents of  an  equitable  estoppel,  fraud  is  not  given  as  an  essential 
element.  This  definition  and  these  ingredients  more  properly 
define  the  modem  equitable  estoppel,  called  estoppel  by  "  con- 
dttet,"  in  which  it  A  said  that  if  the  element  of  fraud  was  con- 
sidered necessary  it  would  strike  out  some  of  the  most  familiar 
and  befit-established  inslances  of  equitable  estoppel.  It  is  true 
that  a  fraudulent  design  to  mislead  is  often  present  in  this  con- 
duct workiug  an  estoppel ;  but  this  only  renders  the  result  more 
clearly  just.  The  following  has  been  said  by  an  English  court, 
in  reference  to  what  constitutes  estoppel  by  amduet  i  "  If  any 

*  2  Ponieroj'e  Eq.  Jur.,  |  805  (note  1).  And  eee  the  Engli^li  case  oF  Free- 
man r.  Cook,  2  Exch.,  054;  citing  and  aUBtaining  Pickard  v.  Bean,  6  A.&  E., 
409,  474. 
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/  a  course  of  conduct,  or  by  actual  expreaaiotu,  so  oonduda 
at  anolh^  may  reasonably  infer  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
'icense,  whether  the  party  intends  lh(U  he  ahoiUd  do  so  or 
a  the  effect  thai  the  party  using  that  language,  or  who  has 
cted  himself,  cannot  aftaioards  gainsay  the  reasonaile 
drawn  from  the  words  or  oondud."  Id  the  leading  case 
rd  o.  Sears,  supra,  the  facts  were  sabetantially  these :  A., 
r  of  chattels  in  B.'s  possession,  which  were  taken  in 
I  by  C,  abstained  from  claiming  them  for  several  months, 
ersed  with  C.'s  attorney  about  them  without  mentioning 
claim,  and  thus  impressed  C.  with  the  belief  that  the 
longed  to  B.  C.  sold  them ;  this  was  held  sufficient  to 
ie  finding  that  A.  was  estopped. 

i  estoppel  hj  conducL  So  it  would  seem  that  fraud,  in 
sense,  is  not  necessary  in  estoppel  by  conduct.  Exeept 
ling  givei^  to  fraud  be  synonymous  with  "unconscien- 
r "  inequitable,"  as  in  the  instance  of  the  doctrine  (in 
tea)  of  specific  enforcement  of  verbal  ocHitracIs  for  the 
,nd  when  partly  performed  by  the  plaiDliff,  it  is  considered 
li  fnr  the  defendant  to  contest  his  liability  by  setting  up 
te  of  frauds  after  be  had  permitted  the  plaintifi*,  without 
,  to  go  on  and  partly  perform  the  parol  contract  In  this 
}re  fraud  is  mentioned,  it  does  not  mean  aat^ial  fraud — a 
eception — but  simply  that  it  is  "  nnconscieutions."  So 
ipt  to  repudiate  condud  which  had  constituted  the  estop- 
[it  be  described  as  fraudulent.  In  the  note,*  will  appear 
Hcan  leading  cases  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  party  has 
i  an  estoppel  without  the  element  oi fraud. 
ce  V.  Buoce  the  court  of  Missouri,  while  using  the  gen- 
ression  that  fraud  is  an  essential  ekment  in  equitable 
explains  by  the  ai^ument  that  the  "  fraud  "  need  not  be 

leQtal  Bank  v.  Bank  of  Com  moo  wealth,  50  N.  Y.,  575,  opinion  bj 
ger;  GuTlord  r.  Van  Loan,  15  Wend.,  308 ;  Blair  e.  Wait,  89  N.  Y., 
.Y.,  226;  B(imai4n.C&nipbell,  56If.Y.,466;  Waring  v.  Somborn, 
604 ;  798  N.  Y.,  588 ;  5  Denio,  154 ;  Bidweil  v.  Pittsburg,  85  Penna. 
!t«phenfl  e.  Bennett,  51  N.  H.,  324 ;  Morgan  v.  Railroad  Companj,  6 
Holmes  r.  Crowell,  73  N.  C,  613-627;  Andermn  v,  Armgtead,  69 
Clark  c  CooJidge,  8  Eans.,  18B;  Kuhl  v.  Mayor,  etc.,  23  N.  J.  Eq., 
}r«en),  84;  Rice  v.  Bunce,  49  Mo.,  231 ;  McCabe  >.  Baney,  32  Ind., 
abom  «.  Potroir,  S9  III.,  50B ;  33  Mich,  475. 
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an  adDal  intent  to  deceive  in  the  representatioa  which  creates  the 
estoppel ;  the  "  fraud "  may,  and  generally  does,  consist  in  the 
sabseqaent  attempt  to  controvert  the  repreeenlatjon  and  to  get  rid 
of  its  effects,  and  tlius  to  injure  the  one  who  bad  relied  on  it. 
Pn-hsps  this  explanation  would  apply  to  and  show  the  real  mean- 
ing.of  many  of  the  cases  in  which  the  general  formula  ia  used 
that  fraud  is  essential. 

On  the  general  doctrine  I  will  only  mention  the  facta  held  aa 
an  Mtoppel  in  a  leading  New  York  case,  Dezell  o.  Odell,* 
namely:  A  sheriff  levied  on  goods  by  execution  against  A.,  and 
delivered  them  to  B.,  the  latter  giving  a  receipt  promising  to 
redeliver  them  to  the  sheriff  by  a  certain  day,  Hdd,  that  B.  was 
estopped  from  claiming  as  against  the  sheriff  that  the  goods  be- 
longed to  himself  and  not  to  A. 

Bvi  tn  estoppels  affecting  the  Ugat  Uile  to  land  the  Jraudvleni 
ttUeniia  necemory. 

Perhaps  it  would  subject  land  titles  to  great  danger  and  radi- 
tally  evade  the  statute  of  frauds,  if  the  tUie  to  land  could  be 
lost  by  the  eondud.  of  the  owner,  as  construed  by  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  estoppel. 

Bat  where  the  party  has  iniended  a  fraud,  as  has  been  stated,  a 
man  may  lose  his  land  by  estoppel.  One  or  two  instances  have 
been  given  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  and  reference 
will  now  be  bad  to  additional  authorities,  showing  the  elements 
of  the  estoppel  as  to  land.  Even  in  a  veiy  late  case  in  New 
Torkf  (where  ao  many  cases  illustrating  estoppel  by  rxmdual  are 
to  be  found)  the  Court  of  Appeals  have  said :  "  As  a  general  rule 
it  wonld  seem  to  be  joat  that  if  a  peraon  does  an  act  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  another,  the  other  shall  not  be  permitted  to  avoid  the 
act  when  it  turns  out  to  the  prejudice  of  an  antecedent  right  or 
interest  of  hia  own,  although  the  advice  on  which  the  other  parly 
acted  was  given  innocently  and  in  ignorance  of  his  claim. 


*  Deietl  ti.0<]el1,  3  Hill, 215.  But  in  Tennemeeit  wax  held  that  the  execu- 
tion of  WD  ordinary  delivery-boDd  by  one  whose  propertj  is  levied  on  m  the 
pnpeK]'  of  the  execntioD  debtor,  does  not  eilop  such  party  from  anserting  and 
poving  the  property  to  be  hit.aad  not  that  of  the  azecutioD  debtor.  3  Sneed, 
374. 

t  Tr«Dton  Banking  Conpanj  r  BhennMi,  24  Albany  Lav  Jour.,  No.  20,  p. 
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'he  authorities  establish  the  doctrine  that  the  owner  of  land 
by  an  act  t»  paU  preclude  himself  from  asserting  his  legal 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  doctrine  should  be  carefully  and 
igly  applied,  and  only  on  the  disclosure  of  clear  and  satis- 
■y  grounds  of  justice  and  equity.  It  is  opposed  to  the  letter 
e  statute  of  frauds,  and  it  would  greatly  tend  to  the  inse- 
'  of  titles  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  affected  by  parol  evi- 

of  light  or  doubtful  character.  To  authorize  the  finding  of 
:oppel  in  paU  against  Me  Uffol  owner  of  lands  there  must  be 
1,  we  think,  either  actual  fraud  or  negligence  equivalent  to 
,  on  his  part,  in  concealing  his  title,  or  that  he  was  silent 

the  circumstances  would  impel  an  honest  man  to  speak." 
rule  of  estoppel,  as  afTecting  the  "  title  to  laud,"  applies  to 
'ho  denies  his  own  title  or  incumbrance  when  inquired  of 
other  who  is  about  to  purchase  the  land  or  loan  money  on 
lecurity ;  or  one  who  knowingly  suffers  another  to  deal  with 
ind  as  though  it  were  his  own ;  or  to  one  who  knowingly 
9  another  to  expend  money  in  improvements,  without 
i;  notice  of  his  own  claim,  and  the  like.  It  has  been  said, 
ore,  that  "  to  preclude  the  owner  of  land  from  asserting  his 

title  or  interest  under  such  circumstances,  there  must  be 
1  either  actual  fraud,  or  fault  or  negligence  equivalent  to 
,  on  his  part  in  concealing  the  title."* 
is  rule  is  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  familiar  rule  that  a 
owner  of  land  cannot  be  turned  into  a  trustee  ex  delicto  by 
lere  words  or  conduct.     A  constructive  trust  ex  delicto  can 

be  impressed  on  laud  as  gainst  the  l^al  title  by  any  verbal 
ation  however  definite,  nor  by  any  mere  conduct ;  such  trust 
aly  arise  where  the  verbal  stipulation  and  conduct  together 
tit  to  fraud  in  the  contemplation  of  a  court  of  equity.  This 
iquitable  doctrine,  and  had  its  origin  prior  to  and  independ- 
of  the  modern  doctrineof  equitable  estoppel  by  cont/uc^.  As 
i  cases  which  construe  the  doctrine  of  equitable  estoppel  as 
Fects  title  to  land,"  in  accordance  with  this  idea,  see  the  cases 
e.t 

Pomeroy  Eq.  Jur.,  }  807,  Dotes. 

>gg8  V.  Merced.  Mm.  Co.,  14  Oal.,  279,  per  Judge  Field ;  Unrtin  v.  Zel- 
I,  36  Cal.,  300;  Adams  Eq.,  p.  161  (margin  pa«re);  Slury  Eq.  Jur, 
Evans  v.  Bicknell,  6  Ves.,  174|  Sliin  ».  Croiicher,  1  DeO.,  F.  4  J..  518 ; 
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In  order,  therefore,  to  operate  aa  estoppel  as  to  "  title  to  land," 
the  following  ingredients  should  eiibatantially  appear : 

1.  That  the  party,  making  his  admission  by  his  declaration  or 
conduct,  was  apprised  of  the  true  state  of  his  own  title.  2.  That 
he  made  the  admission  with  the  expreaa  intention  to  deceive,  or 
vith  BQch  careless  or  culpable  negligence  as  to  amount  to  con- 
ttrwHvt  fraud.  3.  That  the  other  party  was  not  only  destitute 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  true  state  of  the  title,  but  of  all  means  of 
acquiring  sach  knowledge.  4.  That  he  relied  directly  upon  such 
admission,  and  will  be  injured  by  allowing  its  trath  to  he  dis- 
proved. 

In  a  late  case,  in  North  Carolina,*  the  Supreme  Court  (Reade, 
J.)  said  :  "  In  order  to  create  estoppel  in  pais,  it  must  appear, 

"  1.  That  the  defendant  knew  of  his  title. 

"2.  That  the  plaintiff  did  not  know,  and  relied  upon  the 
defendant's  representations. 

"3.  That  the  plaintiff  was  deceived." 

The  court  then  said:  "  Some  add  a  fourth  requisite,  that  the 
defendant  intended  to  deceive,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide 
this,  as  all  other  requisites  are  wanting." 

The  other  North  Carolina  cases,  cited  in  the  note  on  the  doc- 
trine of  equitable  estoppel,  while  not  analyzing  the  doctrine  fully, 
have  well  expressed  the  reasons  and  principles  upon  which  the 
rule  is  founded.  Thus,  in  Sherrill  v.  Sherrill,t  Judge  Bynum  de- 

Bnnt  tp.  Virginia  Coal  Co.,  3  Olio,  328 ;  Story,  Eq.,  3  391 ;  Wendell  t>.  Vnp 
EensMlaer,  1  Johns.  Ch.,  344;8torrBtJ.Baker,6  Johns.  Ch.,  166;  Southard  v. 
Snilon,  68  Me., 676;  Kirkpalrifk  o.  Erown.  69  Ga.,  450;  Stewart c.  Mii,30La. 
Ao.  (p«rt  2t,  1036 ;  Lamar  Co,  r.  Clements,  49  Teins,  347  ;  Hart  v.  Giles,  67 
Mo,,  175 ;  Godfrey  «-.  Thornton,  46  Wisp.,  677  ;  Gregg  p.  Von  Phnl,  1  Wall., 
2T4;  Breedings.  Stamper,  18  B.Mon.,  175;  Hill  v.  Epley,  31  Pa.  St.,  331; 
Sherrill  v.  Sherrill,  73  N.  C,  8 ;  Sasaer  v.  Jonee,  3  Ire.  £q.,  19 ;  Sanderson 
(.Baliance,  2  Jones  Eq.,  322;  Devereui  e,  Burgwin,  5  Ire.  Eq.,  351. 

•  Holmes  and  Wife  et  al.  b.  Crowell  and  Wife,  73  N.  C,  613,  627.  It  nill 
be  oWrred  that  Judge  Reade  apeahs  of  ttlnppd  in  pai».  and  does  not  distin- 
guiih  the  ditlerences,  mentioned  in  the  text,  between  the  modern  equity  estop- 
pel bj  cimduri  from  Chat  earlier  equitable  doctrine,  bj  which  a  party  could  lose 
"  title  lo  land  "  by  Mtoppd.  In  the  latter  doctrine /rotui,  either  actiia'or  ctm- 
ttnutive,  is  a  necessary  iiigredient.  No  doubt  the  court  would  have  so  held  in 
this  case,  if  necessary,  as  it  wa^  in  regard  to  land. 

With  this  omission,  the  true  doctrine  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the  ealuppet  are 
veil  Ktated  by  Jndge  Reade. 

t  Sherrill  •.  Sherrill,  73  N.  C,  8. 
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livered  a  well-considered  opioion,  in  reply  to  this  inquiry  :  "  If 
one,  having  the  title  to  land,  intentional Ij  induce  anotherto  pur> 
chase  from  one  who  has  no  title,  can  he  be  permitted  afterwards 
to  assert  his  title,  and  defeat  the  purchaser  t"  He  rated  what  was 
said  in  Devereux  v.  Burgwyn,*  as  follows :  "  If  one  acts  in  such 
manner  as  intentionally  to  make  another  believe  tliat  he  has  no 
right,  or  has  abandoned  it,  and  the  other,  trusting  to  that  belief, 
does  an  act  which  he  otherwise  would  not  have  done,  the  fraad- 
alent  party  will  be  restrained  from  asserting  his  right,  unless  it 
be  such  a  case  as  will  admit  of  oompenaation  in  damages."  The 
element  of  iideni  is  manifest  in  all  these  cases,  and  the  doctrine  is 
accurately  stated  in  all  the  North  Carolina  cases,  where  the  title 
to  land  is  involved  and  to  be  affected.  Especially  do  the  &ct8 
in  Sasser  v.  Jones,tand  Saunderson  v.  Ballanoe,:^ correspond  with 
the  facta  of  this  case,  and  called  forth  similar  reasoning. 

In  the  case  of  Sherrill  o.  Sherrill,  the  court  further  said  : 
"  Where,  by  reason  of  the  fraud,  equity  will  interpose,  and 
where,  when  it  does  interfere,  it  will  not  stop  half-way  by  simply 
enjoining  the  party  from  taking  advantage  of  his  1^1  title,  but 
will  go  farther,  and  do  complete  justice  by  compelling  the  party 
to  do  what,  in  equity  and  good  conscience,  he  is  bound  to  do — 
make  his  representations  specifically  good."§ 

And  the  rule  has  been  properly  circumscribed  in  this  State,  eo 
as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  pas^ng  tiUe  to  lands  by  eatoppel  made 
up  from  facts  and  acts  not  touted  with  fraud. 

Thus,  in  Melvin  e.  Biillard,||  the  court  (Smith,  C  J.)  says: 
"  Mere  words,  however  oHen  uttered,  do  not  convey  an  interest 
in  land,  or  extinguish  the  legal  title  thereto,  unless  when  another, 

•  Devereuz  v.  Burgwjn,  5  tre,  Bq,  351. 

t  Sasser  c.  Jodm,  3  Ir«.  Eq.,  19. 

t  SaiinderaoD  o.  Ballaace,  2  Jones  Eq.,  322. 

See,  in  accord,  Redmond  v.  Graham,  80  N.  C,  231 ;  Muon  v.  WiUianui,  66 
N.  C,  564 ;  Henderaon  v.  Lenly,  79  N.  C,  169 ;  Yoong  p.  YooDg,  81  N.  C, 
92;  EiuiD  v.  Cogdell,  74  K  a,  139;  Higmou  v.  Hsdd,  86  N.  O,  314 ;  Oft;  r. 
Stancell,  76  N.  C,  369. 

i  Adamg  Eq.,  150 ;  Sugden  on  Vendon,  S62. 

II  Melvin  v.  Billiard,  82  N.  a,  33.  In  accord,  Adftnu  Eq.,  151.  See  alio 
Hewiit  ft  Loosemore,  9  Hare,  449;  Colyer  o.  Finch,  5Hou8e  Lds-CaBes,  905; 
2  Hump.,  270;  ChaDning  t>.  SinunoDS,  5  Hump.,  299-  In  accord,  Decbenl  v. 
BlantoD,  3  Snaed  (Tenn.),  374 ;  Hamilton  v.  Zimmerman,  6  Soeed,  48 ;  2  Head, 
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acting  upon  the  representatioDs,  baa  been  induced  to  part  with 
ewnething  of  value,  or  aasnmed  obligations,  and  it  would  be  a 
fraud  open  bim  to  allow  the  party  afteiwards  to  assert  a  claim 
or  title  to  his  injury." 

Tbe  doctrine  of  estoppel  has  its  foundation  in  the  obligation 
Qoder  which  every  man  is  placed  to  speak  and  act  according  to 
the  truth  of  the  case,  and  iu  the  policy  of  the  law  to  suppress  the 
mischief  which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  all  confidence 
iu  the  intercourse  and  dealings  of  men  if  they  were  allowed  to 
deny  that  which  by  their  solemn  and  deliberate  acts  they  have 
declared  to  be  true.  When  a  fact  has  been  admitted  or  asserted 
for  the  purpose  of  infiuendng  the  oouduct  or  deriving  a  benefit 
from  another,  so  that  it  cannot  be  denied  without  a  breach  of  good 
&ith,  the  law  enforces  the  rule  of  good  conduct  as  a  rule  of  policy, 
and  precludes  the  party  from  repudiating  his  repreeentationa  or 
denying  the  truth  of  his  admissions.* 

"He  who  ia  silent  when  conscience  requires  him  to  speak, 
shall  be  debarred  from  speaking  when  conscience  requires  him  to 
be  8ilenL"t 

Says  the  court  of  Mississippi :  "  There  has  developed  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  doctrine  of  equitable  estoppel,  a  beneficent 
doctrine,  which  operates  for  the  advancement  of  justice  in  proper 
cases  without  deed  or  record;  which  takes  hold  of  the  conscience 
of  a  party,  and  closes  his  mouth  now,  because  h^waa  silent  when 
it  was  his  duty  to  speak,  and  which  will  not  tolerate  a  denial  of 
his  declarations  or  acts  on  the  faith  of  which  others  have  engaged 
in  important  transactions.  An  heir  who  has  rec^ved  money  for 
his  land,  sold  under  a  probate  deoree  by  tbe  administrator  or 
guardian,  is  estopped  to  assert  bis  le^l  title,  unlees  he  puts  the 
parties  in  their  former  condition,  if  that  be  practicable." 

The  same  court  says;  "  One  who  stands  by  and  sees  another 
assert  title  to  his  property  and  sell  it,  will  not  be  beard  to  dispute 
the  title  of  the  purchaser,  if  he  remained  silent,  and  did  not^ 
when  good  morals  and  honesty  required  it,  disclose  his  right."^ 

■  Coolejv.  SteeK2Head.  (Tenn.),e08;  tiptoav.  Powell,^Cold.,^3;Ruf- 
fill  V.  JohnsoD,  809 ;  we  2  Meigs'i  Digest,  "  Estoppel,"  1433. 

+  Brojiea  e.  Nowlin,  3  Baxter,  195.  A  party  cSDnot  cluim  noder  an  tnatru- 
mentand  at  the  same  time  repadiate  it:  SwansoD  v.  Tnrlcinglon,  7  Heiiik.,  613. 

t  Vicksburg,  etc.,  B.R.  Co.  v.  Rafale,  M  MIbs.,  200,  citing  with  approval 
Lee  t.  Ovdner,  26  Uiat.,  521 ;  Eempe  e.  Pinlanl,  32  Wm.,  824 ;  WUU  ■  Bioaks, 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States*  haa  recently  said 
on  this  queetioD :  "  For  the  application  of  the  doctrine  (of  equit- 
able estoppel)  there  most  generally  be  some  intended  deception  in 
the  conduct  or  declarations  of  the  party  to  be  estopped,  or  such 
gross  Diligence  on  his  part  as  to  amount  to  constructive  fraud, 
by  which  another  has  been  misled  to  his  injury."  "  In  alt  such 
cafles,"  says  Story,  "  the  doctrine  proceeds  on  the  ffround  of  con- 
structive fraud,  or  of  gross  negligence,  which  in  effect  implies 
fraud The  element  of  fraud  is  essential,  either  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  party  estopped  or  in  the  effect  of  the  evidence  which 
he  attempts  to  set  up." 

I  have  thus  Ecleoted  the  opinions  and  ailments  on  this  ques- 
tion from  the  different  courts  both  of  the  States  and  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  English,  in  order  that  a  broad  and  compre- 
hensive view  may  be  taken  of  the  subject,  and  to  show  that  (he 
reasons  for  the  doctrine  and  its  applioitioa  are  very  much  the 
same  everywhere,  notwithstanding  the  slight  shades  of  difference 
in  some  of  the  cases. 

It  must  be  observed,  too,  that  it  is  not  attempted  here  to  dis- 
cuBs  the  full  doctrine  of  equitable  estoppel,  especially  estoppel  by 
conduct,  in  its  application  by  a  court  of  equity  to  the  manifold 
transactions  where  personal  property  may  be  affected,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  this  chapter  is  to  determinate  how  far  this  doctrine  ex- 
tends, and  whataare  its  effects,  botii  in  equity  and  law,  upou  the 
"title  to  land."  The  statute  of  frauds  having  provided  how 
"  title  to  land  "  may  be  evidenced,  and  the  several  statutes  of  the 
States,  requiring  more  formality  and  solemnity  in  its  transmis- 
sion than  that  of  personal  property,  the  courts  should  be  sluw 
and  cautious  in  framing  a  different  rule  by  which  "  title  to  land  " 
should  be  acquired  or  lo«t.\     But  with  this  caution,  and  with  the 

45MiM,.  542;  Cowen  n.  Alsop,  51  Mim.,  158 1  McMurren  v.  Soria,  4  How. 

(Min,),  154;  in  tbUcase,  (be  "  corpor&lioD  "  itsb  h«ld  subject  to  tte  uitii«  doo 

•  Brant  v.  Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  el  at.,93  U.S.,  326,  citing  Hill  c.  Epp- 
hj,  31  Penn.  St.,  334;  HenBhaw  c.  Bi<w«ll,  18  Wall.,  271;  14  Cal.,  368;  10 
Bsrr,  531;  2£Me.,  63!l;  fl  Hill,  616;  109  Man.,  53. 

This  case  of  Brant  v.  Virginia  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,hiia  been  recenllf  cited  with 
appnmd  hv  the  Supreme  Coarl  of  lilinoin,  Kinnear  v.  Maclte;,  S5  III.,  %;  al- 
though Ignoring  in  that  State  the  elemenl  of  fraud.  In  accord,  Waah.  R.  P., 
vol.  8.  ch.2.  Bee.  9&. 

t  Barker  v.  Bell,  37  Ala.,  SG9;  McPbenon  v.  Walter*,  16  Ala.,  714. 
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qualifications  herein  described,  the  doctrine  of  eBtoppet  haa  be- 
come (in  the  language  of  the  Mississippi  court)  "  a  beneficent  doc- 
trine," tending  to  a  very  large  extent  to  promote  fair  dealing 
among  men,  and  the  ends  of  justice  generally. 

For  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
w  pau,  affecting  "  land,"  attention  is  called  to  the  third  volume 
of  Washburn  on  Real  Property,  title  "  Elstoppel." 

As  to  the  limits  of  this  doctrine  it  might  be  further  said : 

1.  Ad  estoppel  in  pais,  where  it  applies,  is  as  effectual  as  a 
deed,  but  no  more  so.  So  that,  if  the  party  doing  the  act  could 
not  have  made  a  deed  for  the  land  in  question,  his  act  cannot 
create  an  estate  by  estoppel  in  the  same.* 

2.  A  party  who  insists  upon  the  act  of  another  as  working  an 
estoppel  must  show  that  he  acted  upon  the  same,  and  that  it 
forrae<1  the  indtieement  which  led  him  at  the  time  to  do  what  he  did. 

3.  Id  case  where  mere  passive  riience  is  claimed  as  estoppel, 
the  better  opinion  is  that,  if  a  man  holds  a  title  to  his  lands  by 
deed  which  has  been  duly  recorded,  it  is  all  the  notice  he  is  bound 
to  give  80  long  as  he  remains  passive;  and  it  is  only  when  he 
sees  auother  purchasing  land  upon  which  he  has  some  unrecorded 
lien  or  chai^,  of  which  the  other  is  ignorant,  that  be  is  bound 
to  give  notice  ihereof.f 

4.  If  the  party  purchasing  is  cognizant  of  the/a«te,  he  cannot 
avail  himself  of  his  igncranee  or  mistake  in  respect  to  their  legal 

As  to  estoppel  inpaia,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  called  an 
eqtateJ>U  estoppel,  but  not  because  it  is  recognized  and  acted  upon 
only  in  a  oourt  of  chancery,  but  for  the  reason  that  this  estoppel 
arises  out  of  a  state  of  facLi  which  make  its  application  and  en- 
forcement equitable  and  Just.  And  they  are  administered  and 
acted  upon  both  in  courts  of  equity  and  law.  So  that,  if  the 
defendant  in  an  action  at  law,  as  for  instance  an  action  of  trover, 

•  LowelU.Diiniel»,2Gray.l69;  28  Penna.  St..  124;  3  Wash.  K.  Prop.,  74. 

t  3  Wash.  B.  Prop.,  ch.  ii.,  j  G  ;  Graj  i.  Bartlett,  20  Pick.,  193.  TliU  was 
prtcisely  the  facta  in  the  case  of  Sanderson  v.  Ballance,  2  Jones  Kq.  (N.  C), 
322.  In  this  case  Ballance,  having  an  unregiatered  deed  for  half  of  the  tract  of 
land,  Btood  bj  at  the  sale,  and,  when  inquiry-  was  made  as  to  the  title,  he  failed 
to  give  the  inforraation ;  be  was  held  to  be  estopped. 

t  Slom  «.  Barker,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  166;  Wood  c.  Griflin,  46  N.  H.,  237.  As 
to  an  exceptional  inslAnce,  »ee  Jordan  v.  Stephens,  51  He.,  S4. 
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bas  matter  of  estoppel  ui  pais  to  all^e,  he  need  not  go  into  a 
court  of  equity  to  enforce  the  same.  This  view  has  recently  been 
strongly  stated  by  Judge  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  in  the  cane  of 
Barnard  v.  Jermui  American  Seminary  and  others.*' 

The  warrant  for  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pau  ia  that  it  bus- 
tains  tlie  cause  of  right  and  ju8tice.t 

The  equitable  estoppel,  it  ie  true,  has  been  built  up  mainly 
by  the  courts  of  equity,  but  the  courts  of  law  have  followed  it; 
while  the  common-law  estoppel,  by  which  title  to  land  passes, 
was  bnilt  up  under  the  "  carious  learning"  of  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  courts  of  equity. 

Title  by  Estoppd — Legal  Origin. — Under  this  bead  it  is  pro- 
posed to  treat  of  the  common-law  estoppel,  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  pass  tOie  to  land.  This  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  the  times  of 
the  feudal  tenures,  and  was  the  effect  of  the  several  common-law 
modes  of  conveyance,  such  as  feoffment,  fine,  recovery,  and  lease. 
This  subject  presents  the  most  striking  and  complicated  doctrine 
in  all  the  "curious  learning"  of  estoppel.^  It  arises  as  follows: 
"  Where  a  grantor  lett/umf  iiUe  makes  a  lease  or  eatMeganee  of  land 
by  deed  unf/i  warranty,  and  subsequently  by  descent  or  by  pur- 
chase acquires  the  ownership,  this  after-acquired  title  of  the 
grantor  inures  by  estoppel  to  the  benefit  of  the  grantee."  In  other 
words,  in  a  case  of  t^is  kind,  the  grantee  having  taken  nothing 
by  his  deed  at  the  time  (the  grantor  having  no  title),  he  takes  it 
now  by  estoppel.  Now  there  would  seem  to  be  much  equity  in 
the  strictly  common-law  rule  of  property ;  the  grantor  holds  out 
to  the  grantee  that  he  has  title ;  he  warrants  the  title,  but  he  has 
no  title  at  the  time  ;  but  subsequently  be  obtains  the  title,  either  by 
descent  or  purchase ;  without  subtle  and  reBned  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  plain  equity  and  a  sense  of  common  justice  say,  let  the 
title  promised  to  the  grantee  pats  to  him. 

But  it  may  be  said  it  is  the  result  of  the  eontrad  of  warranty  f 
this  is  so;  but  at  last  it  is  the  equitable  and  just  oonMruation  of 

*  Barnard  v.  Jenoan  Am.  Seminar;  et  ■!.,  13  Notthveal  Keporta,  811  (for 
1S82) ;  dtiDg  33  Mich.,  92 ;  41  Mich.,  456 ;  Horn  v.  Cole,  75  III.,  61S. 

t  Fei^BOD  V  MillikiD,  iH  Mich.,  441;  Bo^ce  u.W&rtrons,  7S  N.  Y.,  597; 
Buckingham  V.  HsDna,  2  Ohio  St.,  551  ;  Benasetaer  r.  Keame;,  II  How. U.S., 
297.  See  Treaton  Bk.  Co.  t>.  Duocan,  3Q  N.  Y.,  221 ;  Wade  v.  Bandera,  70  S. 
C,  270. 

X  Bigelov  on  Estoppel,  p.  822,  ch.  zi. ;  Bawle  on  Covenant  for  Title,  ch.  ii. 
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that  ooTiiraat,  growing  out  of  die  idea  of  good  faith  and  ffur  deal- 
ii^  among  men.  In  other  worda,  the  conrta  of  common  law,  after 
much  "curious  learning,"  disoovered  a  mode  of  enforcing  a  con- 
tract in  the  mferasl  oj  jugttM,  which  is  now  done  b^  the  courts  of 
equity  viithmA  a  oontrael,  and  without  this  "  tangled  web  of  leam- 
ii^,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  man  should  not  be  allowed  to 
repudiate  his  own  deliberate  acts  when  such  conduct  results  in 
injury  to  another.  But,  to  speak  of  the  common  law  on  this 
question,  this  warrunt^  was  what  is  called  a  "  covenant  real," 
annexed  to  the  estate  of  freehold  or  inheritance,  and  followed  the 
land  into  the  bands  of  the  hrars  of  the  gnmtor. 

Says  Btaekfltone :  "  By  the  feadal  constitntion,  if  the  vassal's 
title  to  enjoy  the  fee  was  disputed,  be  might  vouch,  or  call  the 
kad  or  donor  to  warrant  or  insure  his  gift,  which,,  if  he  fail  to 
do,  and  the  vassal  was  evicted,  the  lord  was  hound  to  give  him 
another  feud  of  eqaal  value  in  recompense.  And  so  by  our  ao- 
oent  law  if,  before  the  statute  guia  emptors,  a  man  enfeoffed 
another  in  fee  by  the  feudal  verb  dedi,  to  hold  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  by  certain  nervioes,  the  law  annexed  a  warranty  to  (Jiis 
grant,  which  bound  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs,  to  whom  the  ser- 
vices (which  were  the  oonsideraUon  and  equivalent  for  the  gift), 
were  originally  stipulated  to  be  rendered.  But  in  a  teoSment 
in  fee  by  the  verb  dedi,  since  the  statute  of  qtaa  emptores,  the 
feoffor  only  is  bound  to  the  implied  warrant,  and  not  his  heirs, 
because  it  is  a  mere  personal  contract  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor, 
the  tenure,  and  of  course  the  ancient  services,  resulting  bach  to 
the  superior  lord  of  the  fee,"* 

To  show  the  reason  of  this  doctrine  of  estoppel,  I  quote  from 
what  Mr.  Bigelow  say8,t  taking  the  idea  of  Coke:  "  In  either 
sort  of  warranty,  lineal  or  oollatentl,  if  the  warrantor  should  im- 
plead the  warrantee,  the  latter  (the  tenant)  might  show  the  war- 
ranty and  demand  judgment,  whether  contrary  to  the  warranty, 
the  warrantor  should  be  suffered  to  demand  the  thing  warranted, 
and  this  was  called  a  rebutter.  This  rebutter  was  given  as  a 
defence  to  the  title  to  avoid  circuity  of  action,  since  if  the  de- 
mandant were  to  have  recovered  contrary  to  the  warranty,  the 

■  2  Black.  Com.,  300 ;  Touclurtone,  182. 

t  Kgelow  on  Eiloppel,  pp.  S25,  826 ;  Coke,  Litt.,  206 ;  Hermon  on  Eitoppd, 
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other  party  would  recover  the  eame  lands,  or  lands  of  equal  value, 
by  force  of  the  warranty."  The  policy  of  the  law  waa  to  prevent 
circuity  of  action,  and  such  wae  the  effect 

But,  to  siniplify  the  idea:  A.  makes  a  feoSinent  or  conveyance 
to  B.,  with  warranty.  A.  has  no  title;  but,  mibseqwndy,  he  or 
his  heirs  aoqiiire  the  title,  and  then  sue  B,  on  this  after-acquired 
title ;  B.  says,  in  reply  to  A.,  "  You  ought  not  to  recover  this 
land.  I  have  a  contract  of  warranty,  and  will  bring  an  action 
to  recover  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  land  sought  to  be  recov- 
ered." This,  under  the  ancient  learning,  was  calW  rebvUer, — 
the  grantor  and  his  heirs  were  rebutted, — which  was  given  as  a 
defence  to  th^  title  to  avoid  circuity  of  action.  Have  we  not  an 
analogy  under  the  code  practice? 

'  A.  makes  a  wntraiA  to  convey  to  B.,  iMits  the  vendee  in  pos- 
session, and  subsequently  brings  ejectment  for  the  land  against 
B.,  ignoring  the  contract  to  convey ;  B.  thereupon  demands  judg- 
ment whether,  contrary  to  thROofdr ad  to  convey,  the  vendor  should 
be  suffered  to  recover  the  land.  The  statute  calls  this  a  "  coun- 
teisclaim,"  perhaps  somewhat  like  the  "  rebutter  "  in  ancient 
law  of  warranty,  but  it  prevents  multiplicity  of  lawsuits  and 
circuity  of  action.  And  the  vendor  is  estopped  from  a  denial  of 
the  effects  of  his  contract,  and  on  the  performance  of  the  contract 
by  B.,  the  vendee,  the  title  is  ordered  to  be  made  in  accordance 
to  contract ;  in  other  words,  the  vendor  is  rebutted,  not  by  a  con- 
tract of  warranty,  but  by  the  coniraot  to  convey. 

The  Doctrine  as  Applied  to  Exifiing  Conveyances  of  Land — 
Grantor  and  Grantee. — As  a  general  rule,  upon  the  acquisition 
of  title  by  the  grantor  of  a  warranty-deed,  made  before  title  ac- 
quired, the  interest  inures  to  the  grantee,  and  gives  him  a  title  by 
estoppel.  But,  if  the  deed  is  made  without  warranty,  this  result 
does  not  follow,  as  appears  by  the  cases  cited  in  the  note.** 

The  deed  must  be  voluntary  and  not  invitum,  and  hence  a 
sheriff's  deed  will  not  bar  the  judgment  debtor  from  claiming  the 

•  Weed  Sewing  Machine  Co.  v.  Emereon,  115  Maw.,  554 ;  102  Mass.,  102; 
■WeMern  M.  Co.  v.  PeyWnb  Coal  Co,,  aW.  Va.,  406;  Brown  b.  Phillipa,  40 
Mich.,  2GJ;  Jackson  it.  Wright,  UJohns.,  193;  Runle  on  Covenanta  of  Tide, 
890  (note  1);  Smith  u.  De  Russy,  29  N,  J.  Eq.,  407;  H«rt  b.  Grt«g,32  0hio 
St.,  502. 
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Uod  nitder  an  afler-acquired  title,  whether  the  deec)  be  with  or 
without  warranty.*  The  sheriff'B  deed  is  binding,  of  course,  aa 
to  the  existing  title.f 

Caaee  tehere  Warranty  Unneceaaary. — If  the  deed  of  the 
grantor  contains  a  recUal,  or  affirmation,  express  or  implied,  that 
he  is  seised  of  a  specific  estate,  which  estate  is  conveyed  to  the 
graotee,  then  according  to  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  by  "  recitals  " 
in  deeds,  the  grantor  could  not  controvert  the  same  whether  true 
or  false.  The  eSect  of  which  is,  that  an  after-acquired  title  goes 
to  the  grantee  by  estoppel,  aa  though  the  deed  bad  contained  a 
warranty  (the  warranty  being  unnecessary  in  a  case  of  this  kind). 
And  in  the  case  of  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Kearney ,|  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  hel<l  that  if  the  averment  of  a  specific 
estate  was  not  in  so  many  words,  yet,  if  the  court  could  gather 
from  the  whole  deed  an  affirmation  of  a  particular  interest,  which 
interest  the  deed  purpwted  to  convey,  the  grantor  and  those  claim- 
ing under  him,  were  bound  by  the  estoppel  without  any  express 
warranty  in  the  deed.  It  results,  therefore,  that  estoppels  by  re- 
citals in  deeds  are,  in  some  respects,  as  effectual  as  if  they  were 
actual  warrajities.  Aa  if  a  party  recite  that  certain  conveyances 
had  been  made  to  bim,  or  describes  the  land  as  bounded  by  a 
street,  he  would  be  estopped  to  deny  that  such  conveyances  had 
been  made,  or  that  such  a  street  existed. 

He  is  not  only  estopped  from  denying  the  deed  itself,  but  every 
fact  which  it  recites-g 

This  principle  was  thns  expressed:  " The  reason  was,  that  the 

•  Freyi.  Bamseur,  68  N.  C,  466;  Emerson  v.  Saoaome,  41  Cal.,5a2;  11 
G«.,  578. 

\  Oorham  v.  Brenon,  2  E>ev.,  174. 

t  Van  Beiisselaer  e.  Kearney,  11  Row.  (U.  S.)  B.,  297;  the  following  cases 
were  cited,  Goodthle  v.  Baile;,  2  Cowp.,  601 ;  Bennlej  u.  Bordon,  2  Sim.  &  8., 
524;  Doe&Merchanir.  Errington,  8  Scott,  210;  Bowman  «.  Taylor,  2  Ad.  & 
E.,278;  Stow  p.  Wyse,  7  Conn.,  214;  Penrose  «.  Griffeth,  4  Binn.,  231;  Den 
r.  Cornell,  3  Julins.  Cos.,  174 ;  Carver  i>.  Jackeon.  4  Peiera,  1.  To  the  same  ef- 
fert,  nee  Bachelder  v.  Lovely,  69  He.,  33;  McUruder  v.  Estoay,  35  Ohio  St., 
£21.  Grantor  cannot  in  equity  allege  the  land  nas  held  adverieiji  when  the 
deed  was  made :  Buffin  v.  Johaeoa,  5  Hiesk.  (Tenn.),  604.  See  the  general  doc- 
trine discuned  by  Judge  Nicholson,  in  Kerbaugh  v.  Vance,  6  Baxter,  110 
(Tenn.). 

{  Bee  Van  Betuaelner  v.  Kearney,  11  How.,  322;  Clark  v.  Baker,  14  Cal., 
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estate  thus  affirmed  to  be  in  the  party  at  the  time  of  the  oon- 
Teyance,  mnst  necessarily  have  inflneDced  the  grantee  in  makii^ 
the  parchase,  and  hence  the  grantor,  and  those  in  privity  with 
him,  should,  in  good  faith  and  fair  dealing,  be  forever  thereafter 
precluded  from  gainaaying  it."* 

This  principle  has  been  applied  (withont  regard  to  warranty) 
to  the  conveyance  of  a  married  woman.'}'  But,  "  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  question  whether  ^e  grantor  or  bis  heirs  will  be  pre- 
cluded from  claiming  the  newly-acquired  estate  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  recital  or  implied  affirmation.  If  to  assert  the 
interest  in  not  inconsistent  with  the  recital,  the  grantor  and  Uiose 
in  privity  with  Kim  may,  of  course,  assert  it.  The  estoppel  will 
be  no  wider  than  the  terms  of  the  deed."J 

Mr.  Washburn  treats  the  "recitals"  and  the  "deed"  itself 
under  the  head  of  "  estoppel  by  deed,"  and  says :  "  The  most 
striking  instances  of  estoppel  by  deed,  perhaps,  are  those  where 
a  party,  without  any  title  to  land,  undertakes  to  convey  it,  cove- 
nanting as  to  the  title,  and  afterwards  acquires  title  to  the  same 
land  by  descent  or  purchase."  § 

In  Louisiana,  this  doctrine  applies  to  mortgages,  S9  that  if  one 
mortgages  land  without  having  title,  the  after-aoquired  estate 
will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  mortg^ee.||  Says  the  same  writer : 
"The  effect  la,  that  the  title, acquired  by  the  grantor,  who  has 
conveyed  with  warranty,  inures  eo  m^nii;  that  he  gains  the 
title  to  his  grantee,  and  vests  in  him,  or  to  the  grantee  of  such 

*  Helease  of  dower  is  not  a  convefMice,  and  the  widow  maj,  of  course,  set 
upa  title  which  ahe  has  acquired  since  releasiog:  HcLeer^e.  HcLeery.dSHc, 
172.  As  to  the  effect  of  estoppel  from  the  terms  of  the  deed,  Ke  JackaoDrille 
B.  Co.  V.  Cox,  91  III.,  600.  At  to  the  same,  and  also  as  to  an  eatoppel  against 
an  estoppel,  see  Martin  c.  Marlow  et  al.,  05  N.C  Rep.,  e95. 

t  King  e,  Rea.  68  Ind.,  1  ;  Nicholson  e.  Caness,  45  Ind.,  4*7 ;  Cowles  r. 
Harks,  53  Ala.,  499 ;  Dukes  v.  Spangler,  S5  Ohio  Sc,  119,  127 ;  Strong  e.  Wad- 
dell,  56  Ala.,  471.  (See  chapter  Estoppel  on  Married  Women.)  The  commoa- 
law  rule,  by  which  a  married  woman  was  not  bound  b;  her  covenanta,  has  been 
greallj  modified  by  the  Married  Women's  Ads.  Both  infanta  and  married 
women  may,  aometimes,  be  bound  by  estoppel  in  pou;  see  Bigelow  on  Estop- 
pel, part  3,  p.  387. 

t  Bigelow  on  Estoppel,  334. 

i  3  Wwh.  E.  P.,  ch.  2,  i  35,  citing  Nannally  >.  White,  3  Met.  (Ky.),  689. 

H  Amonett  i>.  Amia,  16  La.  An.,  227.  For  a  collection  of  the  American  casta 
on  estoppel  by  deed,  see  2  Smith's  Leading  Cssea  (5th  Am.  ed.),  620 ;  cases  cited 
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giaDtee,  if  with  like  oovenantA.  But  if,  before  the  covenantor 
acquires  a  title,  the  covenantee  sue  for  a  breach  of  the  covenant 
of  seisin,  it  seems  that  he  could  not  defeat  that  action  by  pur* 
chasing  in  the  title  and  tendering  it  to  his  covenantee,  if  the 
Utter  refuse  to  accept  it." 

Naha-e  of  the  Covenant,  as  it  Affects  Certain  ResuUa. — 1.  It 
need  not  be  a  general  covenant  of  warranty.  The  grantor  may 
covenant  against  a  particular  title,  which  he  afterwards  obtained, 
or  he  might  covenant  against  incumbrances,  and  afterwards  buy 
in  an  outstanding  equity  existing  prior  to  his  conveyance  ;  in 
these  cases  the  titles  thus  acquired  inure  to  the  beneBt  of  the 
grantee.* 

2.  This  covenant  must  be  something  more  than  a  personal 
covenant  of  the  party  who  makes  it.  It  must  lie  of  a  nature  to 
run  with  the  land  and  attach  to'  it,  in  which  event  it  aflects  the 
land  the  instant  the  covenantor  acquires  the  title,  which  his  deed 
Dodertook  to  convey.f  A  man  cannot  recover  in  ejectment 
against  a  defendant,  whose  possession  he  is  bound  to  maintain-by 
a  valid  covenant  of  warranty.! 

In  the  ease  of  Patterson  tt.  Pease,  cited,  the  court  of  Ohio  held 
that,  under  the  statute  of  ^hat  State,  a  deed  would  not  pass  the 
title  to  land,  except  when  aUeeted  by  two  witnesses,  and  nut  ope- 
rating so  aa  to  pass  the  title,  it  cannot  contain  a  covenant  of  war- 
ranty that  works  an  estoppel  ^linnt  the  maker  in  asserting  the 
legal  title  remaining  in  himself.  The  court  admitted  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  as  here  stated,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  ascertain  in 
what  manner  the  covenant  of  warranty  may  be  created.  The 
court  said :  "  A  warranty  of  this  character  does  not  arise  from  a 
mere  personal  engagement.  It  must  be  a  covenant  rati  annexed 
to  the  land,  and  running  with  it.  It  may  be  raised  upon  any 
description  of  conveyance,  by  which  the  title  passes,  or  even  upon 
a  naked  release,  or  deed  of  confirmation,  that  technically  passes 
no  title.  In  language  of  10  Rep.,  56, '  Every  warranty  ought  to 
be  knit  and  annexed  to  an  estate,  for  every  warranty  hath  its  es- 
sence by  dependency  on  an  estate,  and  when  the  estate  expires 

■  BruQdred  v.  Walker,  1  Beaselj  (N.  J.),  140;  3  Wash.  R.  P,  ch.  2,  )  38, 
Bigelow,  Estoppel. 
t  2  Smith  Lead.  Caaee  (dth  Am.  ed.),  9V) ;  FatteiWD  >.  Peue,  &  Ohio,  190. 
t  40hioB.,lll;  3Obio,107. 
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by  its  owD  limitatioD,  the  warranty  depending  on  it  is  deter- 
mined.' We  do  not  understand  by  thia  that  a  warranty  does 
not  bind  aa  a  covenant,  unless  the  estate  actually  pBsaes  by  the 
deed.  Our  understanding  is  that  no  warranty,  to  operate  as  a 
rebutter,  can  lie  created,  except  by  a  deed  executed  in  the  form 
in  whicb  the  law  permits  an  estate  to  pass.  We  have  looked  in 
vain  for  such  a  warranty  in  any  other  form  than  in  the  deed 
executed  with  the  legal  formalities."  Lord  Coke  has  said  ;  "If 
a  man  make  a  feoCTinent,  with  warranty  of  the  freehold,  nonfeo- 
Javit  is  a  good  plea;  for,  if  the  feoffment  be  avoided,  the  war- 
ranty is  likewise  avoided,  as  that  depends  on  the  feoffment" 

The  court,  from  which  the  foregoing  quotation  is  made, 
further  said :  "  But  the  instrument  itself,  or  the  fact  that  the 
owner  has  attempted  to  convey  land  by  an  imperfect  instrument, 
has  never-been  held  to  bar  him  from  setting  up  his  title,  unless 
it  contains  an  effective  clause  of  warranty."  But  this  case  was  an 
action  of  ejectment,  and  the  rule  here  described  is  the  strict  legal 
rule;  it  was  impliedly  admitted  that  a  court  of  equity  might 
hold  the  estoppel  available,  but  to  hold  so  in  this  case,  the  judge 
said,  "  would  subvert  the  well-established  principle  that  an  equi- 
table title  can  neither  support  nor  defeat  a  recovery  in  ejectment." 
If  the  purchaser,  instead  of  claiming  the  after-acquired  land, 
sues  upon  the  covenants,  and  recovers  damage  for  the  breach,  fie 
would  be  estopped  from  claiming  the  land  thus  after-acquired 
■  by  the  covenantor,* 

3.  The  effect  of  the  covenant  will  be  limited  in  its  extent  by 
the  premises  granted,  and  with  which  it  may  run  ;  as  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  the  grantor  owning  an  undivided  sixth  part  of 
certain  pretaises,. conveyed  by  deed  all  his  estate  in  the  premises 
and  covenanted  against  the  claims  of  all  persona  to  the  estate,  he 
was  estopped  only  to  the  one-sixth,  and  not  to  the  other  interests 
which  he  might  obtain  afterward. f 

So,  where  there  is  a  recital  of  outstanding  mortgage,  with  cov- 
enants of  warranty,  the  covenant  b  qualified  by  the  recital.J 

4.  If  the  grant  or  deed  be  in  the  form  of  a  release  and  quit- 
claim of  all  the  grantor's  right,  claim,  or  title  to  the  land  de- 

*  BlaDchardv.EI1ifi,  lGreT,ig.5;Porlert>.  Hill,9Ma».,34i20  Me,  260. 
t  8  W««h.  R.  P.,  ch.  2,  HO ;  Wright  r.  Shaw,  S  Cueb,  56. 
X  JsckwD  V.  Uomnan,  9  Cow.,  271. 
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scribed,  with  a  covenant  of  warranty  against  all  persons  claiming 
ij  or  nnder  him,  be  would  be  estopped  to  claim  &uy  title  exist- 
ing in  him  at  the  time  of  making  (he  deed,  but  he  would  not  be 
as  to  the  after-acquired  title.  In  this  case,  he  professes  to  con- 
vey his  "  iutereBt,"  and  nut  the  legal  title,  and,  if  the  warranty 
was  general,  the  recitals  might  limit  the  same.* 

Says  Washburn:  "It  is  upon  the  grounds  above  stated  that 
it  has  been  held  that,  in  order  to  bar  a  party  by  his  covenant  of 
warranty,  not  only  must  the  deed  be  a  good  and  valid  deed  in  its 
form  and  mode  of  execution,*  but  it  must  convey  no  title  to  the 
premises,  nor  pass  anything  upon  which  the  warranty  can  operate, 
for,  if  it  passes  a  title  or  interest,  the  covenant  does  not  operate 
■3  an  estoppel,  even  though  it  cannot  operate  upon  the  interest  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  intention  of  the  partie8."t 

Other  instances  are  given  in  the  books,  as  where  the  grant  was 
for  all  of  the  grantor's  right,  title,  and  interest  in  certain  prem- 
ises, with  covenants  that  neither  the  grantor  nor  any  person  claim- 
ing under  him,  shonld  claim,  etc.,  this  was  held  a  qualified  war- 
ranty of  the  land  conveyed.  The  warranty  was  coextensive 
with  the  estate  which  the  deed  purported  to  convey,  but,  as  that 
did  not  purport  to  convey  any  interest  thereafter  to  be  acquired, 
it  did  not  aSect  the  afler-acquired  title.| 

It  has  been  held,  wfaerea  guardian  conveyed  lands,  and  entered 
into  covenanta  of  warranty  as  to  title  in  the  deed,  he  was  held  to 
be  thereby  estopped  from  setting  up  a  personal  claim  to  the  same 
land  under  his  own  title.g 

It  is  the  same  as  to  trustees,  executors,  and  administrators,  who 
covenant  for  title  without  authority  on  behalf  of  the  cfstui  gue 
tnut  or  heirs.  The  warranty  being  unanthorized  by  the  persons 
intended,  the  law  treats  it  as  the  undertaking  of  the  trustee,  ex- 
ecutor, or  administrator.  If  the  grant  was  general,  they  could 
not  hold  an  after-acquired  interest  as  against  the  grantee  and  his 
privies-ll 

*  HmdDv.  Marloir  et  at.,  65  N.  C,  695 ;  Conwtock  e.  Smith,  13  Pick.,  116; 
Kinsmanv.  Loomb,  IKMiIo,  475;  U  Me.,.351i  43  Me.,  432;  Doone  d,  WiU 
cult,  5  Gray,  328. 

t  3  Wash.  E.  P.,  ch.  2.  j  41. 

t  3  Wash.  R.  P.,ch.  2,  HI,  citing  Milter  e.  Ewing,  6  Cusb.,  34,40;  10 
Cu8h.,  134;  Gee  n.  :&foore,  14  Chi.,  472;  Newcomb  v.  PresbK;,  8  Met.,  406. 

j  Heard  «.  Hail,  18  Pklt.  (Masa.),  457. 

II  Bigelow,  Eatop.,  341 ;  Prouly  v.  Matiiei',  49  Vl.,  415. 
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6.  If  the  covenant  should  beoome  extinguished,  it  could  have 
no  effect  upoD  the  after-acquired  title. 

On  this  proposition,  Mr.  Bigelow  refers  to  a  recent  case  in 
"WisoonMn.*  In  that  case  gectment  was  brought  on  the  following 
state  of  facta :  The  land  had  been  conveyed  by  A.  to  B.,  with 
warranty,  B.  conveyed  to  C,  and  C.  then  conveyed  it  back  to  the 
first  grantor,  A.  The  plaintiff  took  a  conveyance  of  the  land 
from  B.,  after  he  bad  conveyed  to  C,  and,  in  a  suit  against  A., 
he  now  claimed  that  A.'s  after-acquired  title  inured  to  bim  by 
reason  of  the  covenants  in  the  first^deed  by  A.  to  B.  But  the 
court  ruled  otherwise.  The  fact  that  the  plaintiff  claimed  through 
divers  meeoe  conveyances  from  the  defendant,  who  had  conveyed 
with  warranty,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  defendant  had  again 
acquired  the  title,  did  not  affect  the  case,  and  constituted  no 
estoppel  against  the  defendant.  The  covenant,  which  passed  to 
C,  had  been  extinguished  by  the  conveyance  of  the  land  from 
C.  back  to  the  defendant.  The  plaintiff,  having  taken  a  deed 
from  an  intermediate  grantee  a^er  he  had  parted  with  the  title, 
was  not  in  a  position  to  set  up  an  estoppel. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  idea  of  ertoppel  by 
"recitals"  in  the  deed,  if  there  be  no  warranty  but  the  grantor 
set  forth  on  the  face  of  his  conveyance,  by  averment  or  recital, 
that  he  is  seised  of  the  fee  simple,  or  any  particular  estate  in  the 
premises,  and  which  estate  the  deed  purports  to  convey,  the 
grantor  and  all  persons  in  privity  with  him  shall  be  estopped 
from  ever  afterward  denying  that  he  was  seised  and  possessed 
at  the  time  he  made  the  conveyance.  The  estoppel  works  upon 
the  estate,  and  binds  an  after-acquired  title,  as  between  parties 
and  privies.f 

In  the  absence  of  such  "  recital,"  or  positive  averments,  the 

covenant  of  warranty  or  other  covenant  is  necessary  to  create  an 

estoppel  as  to  the  after-acquired  title.     "  Where  it  distinctly  ap- 

pears  in  a  conveyance,  either  by  a  recital,  an  admission,  a  cove- 

'   naot,  or  otherwise,  that  the  parties  actually  intend  to  convey  and 

*  Goodel  V.  Bennett,  22  Wis.,  565;  Bigeloir,  Estop.,  342-343. 

Tbe  Baakrupt  Ad  of  ISll  did  not  diatinguUh  coTeaants  of  warranty  in  a 
deed.    BuBb  v.  Cooper,  IS  How.  (U.  S.  Bep.),  82. 

t  Freach  c.  Spencer,  21  How.,  228  ;  Hermon  on  Estoppel,  278 ;  Laodw  r. 
JBriuit,  le  Haw^  374^  Van  Beosselaer  v.  Ke&rnej,  U  How.,  826, 
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nceive  reciprocally  a  certain  estate,  they  are  estopped  from  deny- 
ing tlie  operation  of  the  deed,  according  to  its  intent.""' 

"If  the  deed  bears  upon  its  face  evidence  that  the  grantor  in- 
lenda  to  convey,  and  the  grantee  expected  to  become  invested 
vith  an  estate  of  a  particular  description  or  quality,  and  that  the 
bargain  bad  proceeded  upon  that  footing  between  the  parties, 
then,  although  it  may  not  contain  any  covenants  of  title,  in 
the  technical  sense  of  the  term,  still  the  le^l  operation  is  the 
eame."  t 

Improvements  made  by  the  grantor  in  possession  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  grantee.|  Hence,  an  action  against  the  mortg^or 
by  a  creditor  who  has  an  execution-attachment  to  recover  pos- 
sessioti  of  certain  improvements,  could  not  be  maintained.  The 
oimer  had,  prior  to  the  attachment,  mortgaged  the  property  to  a 
third  pereon,  and  had  then  erected  the  improvements  in  question; 
the  court  held  that  the  owner,  by  his  mortgj^,  would  be  estopped 
in  a  contest  between  him  and  his  grantee  from  asserting  the  title 
by  the  covenants  in  the  mortgage  de^. 

Covenant  for  Quiet  Enjoyment. — Covenants  for  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, in  themselves,  are  held  to  be  as  effectual,  by  way  of  es- 
toppel, as  words  of  conveyance.5  And  it  seems  to  rest  Upon  the 
same  grounds  to  prevent  the  circuity  of  action.  So  that,  should 
the  grantor  obtain  a  {taramount  title,  and  attempt  to  disturb  the 
possession  of  the  grantee,  he  could  set  up  the  covenant  for  quiet 
possession  as  a  rebutter. 

Implied  Warranty,  among  Tenants  in  Common. — The  law  im- 
plies a  warranty  among  tenants  in  common.  Where  partition 
has  been  roade,  each  partitioiier  becomes  the  warrantor  of  all  the 
others  to  the  extent  of  bis  interest,  as  long  as  the  privity  of  es- 
tate exists  between  them. 

No  tenant,  after  partition  made,  can  set  up  an  adverse  title  to 
the  portion  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  him  from  the 
part  which  has  been  partitioned  off  to  him.|| 

*  Hermon.  firtop.,  279,  sod  authorities  cited  ;  Ravle  on  Covenant,  398. 

t  Hermnn,  Entop.,  291 ;  Van  Benxseiaer  v.  Eeamey,  tupra. 

i  Hnrnphreja  e.  Newman,  61  Me.,  40. 

{  Long  Island  R.  Co.  e.  Conklin,  29  N.  Y.,  572 1  Bmith  v.  Willltmu,  44 
Mich.,  240. 

i  1  Washburn,  Real  Prop.,  431 ;  Jones  b.  Stanton,  11  Mo.,  433 ;  2  Black.  Com., 
300;  Bigelov,  Ertp.,  346 ;  Fairso  t>.  Chrittj,  33  Misa.,  44.    Ab  to  the  qualifl- 
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But,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  further  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  a  deed  of  bai^in  and  sale,  wheo  with  and  when  with- 
out oovenaDts.  lu  England,  the  bai^in  and  sale,  under  the 
statute  of  uses,  like  a  release,  passed  do  title  which  the  bargainor 
had  not  at  the  time,  and  consequently  no  after-acquired  title  in- 
ured to  the  benefit  of  the  bacgainee.  The  American  authorities 
are  numerous  and  painfully  conflicting.  In  the  early  cases  in 
Xew  York,  and  that,  too,  by  Judge  Kent,  it  was  held  that  a  deed 
of  bai^in  and  sale,  even  without  covenant?  of  warranty,  had  the 
effect  to  estop  the  bargainor  from  claiming  an  after-acquired  es- 
tate. But  Mr.  Rawie  says  this  "  doctrine  was  soon  afler  aban- 
doned," and  says  in  the  text  that  under  the  general  holdings 
of  the  American  courts :  "  Where  one  conveyed  land  to  which  be 
had  no  title,  by  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  amtaininff  no  coveTiants 
for  title,  nor  any  intimation  that  the  grantor  expected  to  become 
invested  with  an  estate  of  a  particular  description,  a  subsequently 
acquired  title  would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  grantee,  even 

as  against  the  grantor  and  Jiis  heirs That,  as  a  general 

rule,  in  order  that  an  after-acquired  title  should  pass  by  estoppel, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  deed  should  contain  covenants  for  title  of 
florae  sort  or  kind."* 

But,  on  looking  into  this  vast  array  of  authorities,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  at  last,  most  of  our  deeds  of  bai^in  and  sale  will 
operate  as  an  estoppel  on  the  after-acquired  title,  &>)  generally 
enough  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deed  to  indicate  what  the  par- 
ties intend  (even  where  there  are  no  technical  covenants).  When 
it  is  said  that  the  vendee  must  "  take  the  precaution  to  secure 
himself  by  the  proper  covenants  of  title,"  it  has  reference  to  a 
deed  of  bai^in  and  sale,  and  sale  by  release  or  quitclaim,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  that  epemes  of  conveyance. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Van  Rensselaer  v.  Kearney,  in  which 
much  of  this  doctrine  was  carefully  examined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  And  hence  it  was  said  in  that  case : 
"  If  the  deed  bears  upon  its  face  evidence  that  the  grantor  in- 
tended to  convey  and  the  grantee  expected  to  become  invested 
with  an  estate  of  a  particular  description  or  quality,  and  that  the 

cation  of  this  rtile,  see  Walker  v.  Hall,  15  Ohio  St.,  355,  which  case  inToWed 
.the  right  of  dower. 

*  Kawle  on  Covenant  of  Title,  390  (noleg).  (Bee  Mitharitiee  heretofore  cited.) 
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bai^iD  had  proceeded  upon  that  footing  betw^n  the  parties,  then, 
although  it  may  not  contain  any  covenants  of  title,  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  term,  still,  the  legal  operation  and  effect  of  the 
instrnmeut  will  be  as  binding  upon  the  grantor  and  those  claim- 
ing under  him,  in  re^ipect  to  the  estate  thus  described,  as  If  a  for- 
mal covenant  to  that  effect  had  been  inserted  ;  at  least,  bo  far  as 
to  estop  them  from  ever  afterward  denying  that  he  was  seiHed  of 
the  particular  estate  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance." 

After  referring  to  a  number  of  authorities,  the  court  further 
said :  "  The  principle  deducible  from  these  authorities  seems  to 
be,  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  or  nature  of  the  conveyance 
used  to  pass  real  property,  if  the  grantor  sets  forth  on  the  face 
of  the  instrament,  by  way  of  recital  or  averment,  that  he  ia  seised 
or  possessed  of  a  particular  estate  in  the  premises,  and  which 
estate  the  deed  purports  to  convey,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
if  the  seisin  or  possession  of  a  particular  estate  is  affirmed  in  the 
deed,  either  in  express  terms  or  by  necessary  implication,  the 
grantor,  and  all  persoiis  in  privity  with  him,  shall  be  estopped 
from  ever  afterwards  denying  that  he  was  so  seised  and  possessed 
at  the  time  he  made  the  conveyance."*  The  idea  is  this, — the 
first  grantee  has  an  equity  to  have  the  after-acquired  estate  con- 
veyed to  him.  And  this  doctrine,  as  ap|>lied  in  most  of  the 
American  States,  is  simply  the  enforcing  this  equity  in  a  court 
of  law;  but  law  follows  equity  as  equity  follows  law,  and  the 
equitable  doctrine  that  "  when  equities  are  equal,  the  legal  title 
^11  prevail,"  cannot  be  disregarded  in  a  court  of  law  enforcing 
equitable  principles.t  This  rids  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  of  much 
of  its  "curious  learning," 

The  statutes  of  several  of  the  States  have  regulated  this  ques- 
tion so  as  to  avoid  judicial  controversy;  thus,  the  33d  section 
of  the  California  Act  provides:  "If  any  person  shall  convey  any 
teal  estate  by  conveyance,  purporting  to  convey  the  same  in  fee 
simple  absolute,  and  shall  not,  at  the  time  of  such  conveyance, 

*  Van  RenMelMT  v.  Kearney,  11  How.  U.  S.,  298.  This  case  has  heen  dted 
with  approbation  bj  the  same  court  since  in  French  v.  Spence,  2t  How.  U.  8., 
MO;  in  accord,  Oibson  v.  Chouteau,  39  Mo.,  506;  Clark  v.  Baker,  14  Cai.,  620 ; 
CUd  «.  Chapman,  2  P.  F.  Smith  (Pa.),  3.^9;  Nixon  v.  Coreo,  28  Miss.,  426; 
I>t>;lev.  Peerless  Petrolenm  Co.,  44  Barb.,  240;  Temple  v.  Partridge,  42  Me., 
6fl;  Potter  «.  Potter,  1  R.  I.,  43. 

t  Bigelow  &top.,  375,  note  2. 
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have  the  l^^I  estate  in  such  real  estate,  but  shall  afterwards 
acquire  the  same,  the  legal  estate  subt^equeutly  acquired  shall 
immediately  pass  to  the  grantee,  and  such  conveyance  shall  be 
valid,  as  if  such  legal  estate  had  been  in  the  grantor  at  the  time.'"" 

But  it  has  been  held  that  "  the  words  '  bargain,' '  sell,' '  re- 
lease,' '  quitclaim,' and  'convey'"  are  words  of  release  and  quit- 
claim merely.  They  carry  the  grantor's  interest  and  estate  ia 
the  land  described,  whatever  it  may  be ;  they  do  not  of  them- 
selves purport  to  do  anything  more ;  they  do  not  even  raise  the 
statute  covenants  implied  in  the  words  'grant,  bargain,  and  sell' 
not  would  these  covenants  operate  as  the  ancient  common-law 
warranty  to  transmit  a  subsequently  acquired  title."t 

It  was  said,  in  this  case,  that  the  deed  in  question  made 
no  positive  averment  that  the  grantor  is  seized  or  possessed  of 
any  particular  estate  so  as  to  come  within  the  doctrine  of  VaD 
Rensselaer  v.  Kearney,  supra.  Averments,  to  create  an  estoppel, 
must  be  positive  and  certain. 

"Where  the  truth  appears  by  the  same  instrument  that  the 
grantor  had  nothing  to  grant,  or  only  a  possibility,  there  b  bo 
estoppel  ."J 

Liliewise,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  granting  part  of  the 

conveyance  was  "  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest,"  the  «ourt  held 

.  this  but  a  quitclaim  deed,  and,  although  followed  by  a  general 

warranty,  the  covenant  was  governed  by  the  granting  part  of  the 

deed.g     But  in  other  States  the  holding  is  directly  the  opposite. 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  Jones  v,  King,||  the  grant  was  "  all  right, 
title,  and  interest,  and  claim,"  and  the  covenant  was  as  follows; 
"  And  the  said  James  A.  King  and  William  King,  for  themselves 
and  their  heirs,  do  by  these  presents  covenant  to  and  with  the 
said  Thomas  C.  King  that  they  will  forever  warrant  and  defend 
the  title"  to  the  said  tract  of  land  or  lot  of  ground,  to  be  free  from 

■  Clark  V.  Btiker,  14  Cal.,  630.  See  refereoce  to  the  alalutea  in  Bftwie  on 
Cot.,  391-2. 

t  Gibson  v.  Chouleau,  39  Mo.,  567;  Bogy  v.  Shoab,  13  Mo.,  365. 

t  Bawie  on  Covenant,  404  (note  2) ;  MuUn  v.  Mulow,  65  N.  C,  695. 

I  Ilozie  B.  Finne;,  16  Gray,  332;  Allen  e.  Holton,  20  Pick.  (Mass.),  458. 
Same  holding  in  Maine.  See  Kinaear  f.  Loirell,  84  Me.,  299.  See  also  Buss 
V.  Apaugh,  lis  Maai.,  369. 

II  Jones  V.King,  25  111.,  3S4;  also  MilU  t.  Catlin,  22  Vt.,  98;  12  Penna. 
Slat.,  106. 
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the  claim  or  claims  of  himself  and  his  heire,  and  all  other  persons 
claiming  hy,  through,  or  under  htm,  and  also  from  the  daim  or 
dtiiiiu  of  alt  and  every  other  person  or  persons  whoiMoever."  The 
court  of  Illinois  held  this  dovenant  to  the  quitclaim  deed  in  this 
case  was  a  rebatter,  and  estopped  the  bat^ainor  and  his  privies 
from  relying  on  an  after-acquired  title. 

A  grant  by  a  person  who  has  no  estate,  as  an  heir  in  th^  life- 
time of  his  ancestor,  will  not  pass  any  estate.  A  bare  possibility 
of  an  interest  which  is  uncertain  is  not  grantable.  The  ex- 
pectancy  of  an  heir-at>law  in  the  lifetime  of  the  ancestor  is  stud 
to  be  lest)  than  a  possibility.  But  in  these  cases,  where  the  deed 
is  by  warranty,  the  warranty  will  rebut  and  bar  the  grantor  and 
his  heirs  of  a  future  right.* 

In  the  case  of  Boynton  v.  Hubbard,t  the  court  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Judge  Parsons)  held,  after  full  argument,  that  a  con- 
tract made  by  an  heir  to  convey  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  could 
not  be  sustained  either  in  law  or  equity,  the  same  being  contrary 
to  public  policy. 

But  (he  doctrine  is  now  well  settled  tbeotber  way;  and  "amere 
expectancy,  as  that  of  an  h^ir-at-law  to  the  estate  of  his  aooeetor, 
or  the  interest  which  a  person  may  take  under  the  wilt  of  another 
then  living,  or  the  share  to  which  such  person  may  become  enti- 
tled, under  an  appointment,  or  in  personal  estate,  as  presumptive 
next  of  kin  of  a  person  then  living,  b  assignable  in  equity  for 
valuable  consideration,  and  where  the  expectancy  has  fallen  into 
pufisession,  the  assignment  will  be  cnforced."| 

*  Id  MobUd  0.  Marlgir,  OS  N.  C,  695,  it  wna  held  that,  "  where  A.,  an  heir 

cxpeclBDl  of  B.,  eiecuted  a  deed  to  C.  for  Lis  entire  interest  in and 

■bo  hiB  entire  interest  in  all  the  re&l  estate  of  B.,  that  the  said  A.  ta&j  be  enti- 
tled to,  a«  one  of  the  children  and  heirs-at-law,"  it  does  not  convey  such  an 
interest  u  cuuld  be  enforced  in  t,  court  of  law  under  the  old  procedure ;  hut 
reaort  mnst  be  bed  to  a  court  of  equity.  The  remedj  was  held  to  be  in  some 
cBHs  where  the  conaideralion  is  fair  and  adequate,  and  no  undue  adrantaf^, 
tpedfic  performance,  in  othera,  where  advantage  was  taken  of  the  necessitj  of 
the  party,  the  contract  Is  held  as  a  security  for  the  return  of  the  piirchase-monej 
with  interest.  The  deed  in  this  cnse  was  said,  by  C.  J.  Pearson,  not  to  worlc 
an  estoppel,  for  the  instrument  Exhibited  a  case  of  "  estoppel  against  an  estop- 
pel, which  doth  put  the  matter  at  large." 

t  7  Maw.,  112.  " 

t  McDonald  >.  McDonald,  5  Jones  (N.  C),  Eq.,  21 ;  in  which  case  Judge 
Battle  citea  a  ]ar|[e  number  of  Euitboritiea,  both  English  and  American.    See 
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Where  no  Inierest  Paaeea  an  Estoppel  Ariees. — Id  a  deed  of 
lease,  eepeoially,  it  is  establiRhed  tJiat  where  no  interest  passes,  an 
estate  by  estoppel  is  created  between  the  parties  and  their  privies. 
An  example :  "  If  a  man  makes  a  lease  by  indenture  of  D.,  in  which 
be  bath  nothing,  and  aAerwards  purchases  D.  in  fee,  and  snf- 
fers  it  to  descend  to  his  heir,  or  bai^ins  and  sells  it  to  A.,  the 
heir  or  A.  shall  be  bound  by  this  estoppel,  and  so  shall  the  lessee 
and  his  assignee."  For,  where  an  estoppel  works  on  the  interest 
of  the  land,  it  runs  with  the  land  into  whose  hands  soever  the 
land  comes,  and  ejectment  is  maintained  upon  the  mere  estoppel.* 

The  converse  of  this  proposition  ia  true.  "Where  an  inierest 
passes  no  estoppel  arises"  The  principle  is  simply  this,  says  Mr. 
Bigelow,  "  That  while  the  lessor  sliall  not  be  permitted  to  say 
that  he  had  no  estate  when  be  executed  the  lease,  he  may  say  that 
he  exhausted  his  interest  by  the  lease."t  If  the  tenant  takes 
nothing  by  his  lease,  he  has  an  interest  by  estoppel ;  but,  if  he 
take  anythinf}  by  the  lease,  he  holds  by  the  lease.  The  effect  of 
a  tenant's  granting  a  lease  of  greater  interest  than  he  possesses, 
or  merely  of  his  entire  interest,  is  to  make  an  assignment  of  his 
term;  and,  therefore,  if  he  auAsequenUy  acquire  the  interest  of 
the  original  owner  (the  reversion),  he  takes  the  position  of  a  re- 
versioner. The  lease  was  void  as  to  the  excess;  valid  as  to  the 
interest  owned  when  the  lease  was  made.^  But  neither  he  uor 
the  lessee  can  say  that  the  former  had  no  interest  when  the  lease 
was  granted ;  and  if,  in  fact,ithie  lessor  had  no  interest  at  the  time, 
be  of  course  cannot  say  the  lease  exhausted  his  right. 

But,  in  a  late  case,§  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  New  York,  have 
placed  a  construction  upon  what  has  oflen  been  said  and  repeated 
by  Kent,  in  4  Cowen,  supra,  namely:  "  If  the  lease  take  effect 
by  passing  an  interest,  it  cannot  operate  by  way  of  estoppel,  even 
though  it  cannot  operate  by  way  of  interest  to  the  full  extent  of 


Ameriqan  edition  of  White  ATudor'aEq.  Cases,  72;  Law  Lib.,  202,  and  cases 
cited ;  Mastin  v.  Mnrlow,  tupm. 

■  Trevisan  o.  Lawrence,  1  Salk.,  276;  2  Preston's  Abstracts,  210]  Bigelow, 
Estop.,  328,  and  cases  cited ;  Hermon,  Estoppel,  same  subject, 

f  Bigelow,  Estoppel  (noles)- 

i  Ibid.,  331-2.  cases  cited ;  Cbaocellor  Kent,  in  4  Cowen,  93. 

i  House  V.  MtCormicIc,  37  N.  Y.,  310  [decided  in  1874). 
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the  intention  of  the  parties.  If  any  interest,  however  small, 
passes  by  a  deed,  it  creates  no  estoppel."* 

The  court,  in  this  case,  takes  the  position  that,  while  this  doc- 
trine is  true  as  to  leasehold  estates,  it  is  untenable  as  to  the  com- 
mon-law conveyances  with  warranty;  the  estoppel  applies  against 
the  f^rantor  as  to  the  after-acquired  interest,  as  well  where  he  had 
an  interest  as  where  he  had  none.  The  court  say  that,  while  the 
last  remark  of  Judge  Kent  (above  quoted)  apparently  applies  to 
a  deed  as  well  as  leases,  from  the  connection  in  which  it  is  used, 
it  was  intended  to  apply  to  a  lease  only. 

To  sustain  this  view,  a  quotation,  as  follows,  is  taken  from 
Williams,  in  his  treadse  on  Real  Property:  "  The  circumstance 
that  a  lease  for  years  was,  anciently,  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
contract,  explains  a  curious  point  of  law  relating  to  the  nature  of 
leases  for  years,  which  does  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  creation 
of  a  greater  interest  in  land.  If  a  man  should,  by  indenture, 
lease  lands,  in  which  he  bad  no  l^al  interest,  for  a  term  of  years, 
both  lessor  and  lessee  will  be  edopped  during  the  term,  or  for- 
bidden to  deny  the  validity  of  the  lease.  This  might  have  been 
expected.  Bat  the  law  goes  further,  and  holds  that,  if  the 
lessor  should,  at  any  time  during  the  lease,  acquire  the  lands  he 
has  so  let,  the  lease,  which  before  operated  only  by  estoppel, 
shall  now  take  effect  out  of  the  newly-acquired  estate  of  the  lessor, 
and  shall  become,  for  all  purposes,  a  regular  estate  for  a  term  of 
years.  If,  however,  the  lessor  has,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
lease,  any  interest  in  the  land  be  lets,  such  interest  only  passes, 
and  the  lease  will  have  no  further  effect  by  way  of  estoppel, 
though  the  interest,  purported  to  be  granted,  be  really  greater 
than  the  lessor  had  at  ^e  time  of  the  grant,  .  ,  .  but  if,  in  such 
case,  the  lease  was  made  for  valuable  consideration,  equity  would 
oblige  the  lessor  to  make  it  good  mit  of  the  interest  he  has  ac- 
quired." 

The  court,  in  House  v.  McCorraick,  then  say :  "  It  may,  also, 
be  conceded  that  there  will  not  be  an  estoppel,  so  as  to  give  a 
grantee  the  benefit  of  a  subsequently-acquired  estate,  where  any 
interest  passes  under  a  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  quitclaim, 
or  by  any  conveyance  containing  no  covenant;  but  the  rule  or 

*  WillUnu,  Res)  Prop.,  578.  As  for  a  general  diBcusdun  of  the  doctrine  of 
eatoppel,  aee  Taylor  v.  Bhnfford,  4  H»lu  (».  C),  116. 
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exception  claimed  does  not  apply  where  the  deed,  by  which  the 
premises  were  conveyed,  contains  express  covenants  of  warranty  or 
quiet  enjoyment.  The  question  in  sucli  cases,  as  in  all  other  cases 
arising  out  of  the  construction  of  deeds,  is  one  of  intention,  and 
where  it  appears  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  covenant  to  assure  to 
the  grantee,  or  covenantee,  the  full  and  absolute  enjoyment  of  the 
property,  without  any  right  of  the  grantor  to  divest  or  interfere  ' 
witli  the  possession  at  any  time  thereafter,  there  is  no  reason  or 
principle  why  it  should  not  operate  as  an  estoppel  to  avoid  cir- 
ciiity  of  action  against  a  claim  of  the  grantor  to  a  subsequently- 
acquired  estate,  where  a  present  right  or  interest,  in  fact,  passed 
at  tlie  time  the  grant  was  made,  as  well  as  when  nothing  what- 
ever passed."  This  opinion  strips  the  question  of  much  techni- 
cal reasoning,  and  accords  with  reason  and  sonnd  philosophy, 
which  pervade  the  whole  doctrine  of  contracts,  and  with  the 
rules  which  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  either  in  law  or 
equity.  If  the  simple,  practical  and  uuiveisal  rule  can  begathered, 
without  its  entanglement  with  ancient  and  now  obsolete  doc- 
trines, and  without  so  much  "curious  learning,"  the  profession 
will  have  gained  much,  and  justice  assured,  with  more  facility, 
certainty,  and  satisfaction.* 

How  the  Heir  is  Bowad  by  the  Covenanis. — While  the  heir  is 
estopped  from  denying  his  ancestor's  covenants,  ....  to  recover 
against  him,  it  was  necessary  that  the  heir  should  have  assets  by 
descent  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  he  was  bound  by  the 
warrantees,  covenants,  or  other  specialties  of  the  ancestor,  only  to  the 
extent  of  theassets.f  And,  as  only  real  estatecould  descend  to  him, 
his  liability  was  limited  to  that,  irrespective  of  any  persoruU  es- 
tate, which  he  might  have  received  as  next  of  kin.  But  some  of 
the  States  have  statutes,  making  the  personal  estate  to  descend  to 
him  substantially  in  the  same  way  as  real  estate,  and  there  it  is 

*  It  lias  be«n  held  that  daring  coverture  the  wife's  iochoate  right  of  dower 
caunot  be  Iranpferred  or  released,  except  to  one  who  already  had,  or  who, 
hj  the  BBme  inBtrament,  acquire  an  independent  interest  in  Che  estate ;  thai,  on 
the  death  of  the  huaband,  her  dower- interest  does  not  pass  bj  estoppel  bj  vinae 
of  the  conveyance,  by  which  her  title  vesta  in  the  grantee  ae  to  all  the  world. 
See  Elmendorf  e.  Lockwood,  67  N.  Y.,  322.  If,  however,  the  deed  of  the  hia- 
band  be  void  for  any  reason,  or  aet  aside,  (he  wife's  dower  isQOt  barred,  althoogh 
she  jnined  in  the  deed.  Ibid. 

t  Rawle  on  Covenant,  541-542. 
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treated  as  assets  in  his  haods  equally  with  real  estate.*  So,  the 
liability  of  the  heir,  by  reason  of  his  ancestor's  covenants,  as  Mr. 
Rawie  says,  depends,  in  this  country,  very  macb  on  statutory 
provisions.  There  were,  however,  two  requisites  to  bind  the 
heir. 

First  That  he  be  expressly  named.  Second.  He  must  have 
sssets,  as  herein  explained.  It  is  true  that,  by  the  strict  common 
law,  prior  to  its  modification  and  change  by  statute  Eklw.  I., 
that  of  Dedonis,  Henry  VII.,  and  statute  of  Anne,  the  heir  was 
Ttbuited  from  setting  up  claim  to  the  land  in  all  cases  of  war- 
ranty, whether  lineal  or  collateral,  whether  he  receives  assets  or 
not  from  the  warranting  ancestor.f 

In  the  case  of  Southerland  V.  Stout,  supra,  C.  J.  Pearson  shows 
that  the  effect  of  the  statute  in  that  Stated  is  Btibstanttally  the 
re-enactment  of  4  Anne,  c.  16,  s,  21 ;  bat,  that  the  effect  of  the 
last  clause  of  sec.  10  (of  the  N.  C.  act)  was,  to  make  the  heir  ja 
owe  of  warranties  descending  on  him  who  was  entitled  to  the  re- 
mainder or  reversion,  liable  as  upon  a  personal  covenant  for  quiet 
enjoyment. 

And  this,  whether  the  warranty  wa."*  lineal  or  collateral. 

In  other  words,  the  effect  of  the  statute  seems  to  be  that  ail 
collateral  warranties  are  abolished,  and  all  others  are  made  void, 
hut  in  lieu  thereof  a  sbUutoty  personal  covenant /or  qtitfl  en- 
joyment is  created,  where  the  assetii  come  by  descent  and  not  by 
purchase.  The  result  of  which  is,  if  the  heir  entitled  to  the  re- 
mainder or  reveision  shall  receive  real  assets  by  dencent,  he  is 
bound  to  pay  to  the  purchaser  damages  to  the  amount  of  the 
consideration  paid  for  the  land  in  case  of  eviction  by  a  superior 

*  Hall  v.  Martin,  46  N.  H.,  337;  Hartinan  v.  Lm,  30  Ind.,  281 ;  Besll  v. 
Taylor,  2  Gr(ilt.(V«.),  532. 

t  PMnon,  C.  J.,  in  Southerland  v.  Stout,  GS  N.  C,  446. 

t  Battle's  ReviBal,  ch.  43,  Bee  10  (as  cited  in  the  case,  "Revised  Code,  ch.  41, 
Mt,  10").  In  thia  caae  the  heir  waa  held  bound  bj  the  wnrmnt}'  uf  the  an- 
CMtor,  as  ihe  did  not  come  within  anj  of  the  statutes  making  exceptions  to 
the  common  law. 

On  the  subject  of  Estoppel  genemll7,  see  Moore  r.  Parker,  12  Ire.,  123;  Tay- 
lor V.  ShiifTord,  4  Hawks,  130 ;  Lewis  n.  Cook,  13  Ire.,  195 ;  Spriiill  v.  Leary,  13 
Ire.,  22-5 ;  Myers  v.  Cniige,  Biubee,  169.  See  Ihe  able  and  exbaitstire  dixRenting 
opioioQ  of  Judge  Peanon  in  Spruill  v.  Leary,  p.  408,  13  Ire.  Eq. ;  which  last 
case  is  ezpnmly  overruled  in  the  cose  of  Myers  v.  Craige.  In  Moore  e.  Parker 
the  statute  wai  said  to  apply. 
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title,  ID  lieu  of  "  other  land  of  equal  value."  See  Moore  t>.  Par- 
ker, in  the  note. 

Id  the  case  of  Myers  v.  Craige,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the 
warranty*  of  the  taker  of  the  tlrat  fee,  under  a  conditional  limi- 
tation or  executory  devise,  by  which  a  fee  is  limited  after  a  fee, 
was  decided  against  the  power  of  snch  warranty  to  bar  the  taker 
of  the  second  fee  without  assets  descended,  the  taker  of  the  second 
fee  being  the  heir  at  law.  And  the  decision  is  based  upon  the  law 
and  reasoning  as  shown  by  C.  J.  Pearson,  in  his  dissenting  opm- 
ion  to  Spniill  o.  Leary.f 

Uie  Rights  of  the  Parchaxer  bona  fide  of  ihe  AfUr-acquired 
Tttk. — This  presents  the  contests  which  may  arise  between  the 
grantee  before  and  the  grantee  after  title  acquired. 

The  effect  of  the  estoppel,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as  between 
vendor  and  vendee  and  their  heirs,  have  already  been  noticed, 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  bargainor,  after  obtain- 
ing the  title,  conveys  to  another  party,  which  party  may  l»e  a  bona 
fide  purchaser  in  the  sense  hereafter  defined  in  the  chapter  on 
Notice. 

To  determine  this  question,  Messrs.  Bigelow,  Hermon,  and 
Bawle,  have  gone  into  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  title  by 
estoppel  under  existing  modes  of  conveyance,  as  compared  with 
what  might  be  called  the  transcendent  power  of  estoppel  result- 
ing from  the  old  common-law  conveyances,  such  as  feoffment,  for 
instance.  It  was  said  of  the  feoffment,  that  it  "passeth  the 
present  estate  of  the  feoffor,  and  not  only  so,  but  barreth  and  ex- 

*  Ikfimtion.— Warranty,  a  prontiee  or  covenant  b;  deed,  made  by  ihe  bar- 
gaiDor,  for  liimiielf  and  his  heirs,  to  warrant  or  secure  the  bargainee  and  his 
heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoying  anything  agreed  on  between  them. 

A  warranty  in  deed  is  either  linaU  or  eoltaleral.  A  limaC  warranty  b  a  Cove- 
uant  real  annexed  to  the  land  by  him  wlio  either  waa  owner  of  or  might  have  in- 
herited the  land,  nod  from  whom  his  heir,  lineal  or  collateral,  might  poasiblf 
have  claimed  the  land  aa  heir  from  him  that  made  the  warranty. 

A  eoHalrral  warranty  U  made  by  him  that  had  do  right  or  possibility  of  right 
to  the  land,  and  b  collateral  to  the  title  of  the  land.  1  Inst.,  370 ;  Polta  l^w 
Die,  608. 

A  warranty  m  lav,  or  an  implied  warranty,  is  when  it  is  not  eiprea^d  by  the 
party,  but  tacitly  made  and  implied  by  the  law.     1  In^L,  363;  Putts  Law  Die. 

t  Myers  ti.  Craige,  Biisbee  Law,  169;  Spruillr.  Leary  (the  case  overruled), 
13  Ire,,  226.     The  dissenting  opinion  lo  same  case  ia  on  page  408  of  the  ume 
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eluded  him  of  all  present  and  fatare  right,  RDd  possibility  of 
right,  to  the  thing  which  is  convejed."* 

The  authorities  cited  show  the  e£fect  of  this  estoppel  to  be, — 
"it  adheres  to  the  land,  is  transmitted  with  the  estate,  it  becomes 
a  muDiment  of  title,  and  all  who  afterwards  acquire  the  title  take 
it  subject  to  the  burden  which  the  existence  of  the  fact  imposes 
on  it."  Mr.  Rawle  very  forcibly  and  pertinently  remarks  id 
r^rd  to  this  transcendent  power  of  estoppel :  "  Snch  a  course 
of  decision,  if  I<^ica11y  followed,  leads  to  the  result  that  the  after- 
acqnired  title  vests  in  the  grantee,  not  only  as  against  the  grantor 
and  his  heirs,  but  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  from  the 
latter  of  the  after-acquired  title."  The  same  author  proceeds: 
"  It  need  hardly  be  repeated,  that  this  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  estoppel  cannot  be  held  to  rest  on  the  preventing  of  circuity 
of  action,  as  the  assignee  of  the  covenantor  could  never  be  liable 
to  the  prior  covenantee, or  to  any  one  claiming  nnder  him.  And 
the  result  itself,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  a  6ona  _^iJe  purchaser, 
without  notice,  cannot  harmonize  with  the  spirit  of  the  Registry 
Acts  in  force  in  this  country,  and  leads  to  the  position,  which 
cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  tenable,  that  a  purchaser  must 
search  the  registry  of  deeds,  not  only  from  the  time  when  his 
grantor  acquired  title,  but  also  for  a  series  of  years  before  that 
time,  in  order  to  discover  whether  he  bad  previously  made  any 
conveyance  (without  title)  to  any  other  person,  for,  if  be  have,  that 
person  will,  according  to  this  doctrine,  hold  the  estate  as  against 
this  purchaser;  and,  if  the  property  has  passed  through  several 
hands,  a  similar  search  must  be  made  with  respect  to  every  one 
through  whoeie  hands  the  title  has  passed."t  This  doctrine  will 
not  stand  the  test  of  experience,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
beneficent  doctrine  of  equity  as  applied  to  bona  JUle  purchasers 
under  all  systems  of  equity.     As  has  been  said,  "  it  necessarily 

■  TouchMone,  204 ;  Bigelow,  Ealup.,  page  343-330.  See  the  American  Lav 
Review  for  Januar;,  1876.  Mr.  Rawle  calls  it  a  conteU  between  the  piircUaser 
trnd  Mibeequenl  purchaser  from  the  siune  grantee;  BawleoDCovenaa(,42Y,  cases 
dted  in  note  1,  page  427. 

t  .Rawle  on  Cor.,  pp.  42S~9.  This  view  of  Mr.  Bawle  Wfu  repudiated  in 
Haaachmetta  after  a  thorough  argutnenl:  White  v.  Putten,  24  Pick.,  324. 
The  authorities  cited,  however,  were  those  which  arose  under  Uaaet.  See 
Bawle  Cut.,  p.  413  (note  1].  The  same  view  was  taken  in  Jarvis  v.  Aikens,  26 
Vl.,  636.    See  also  Donglaas  r.  Scott,  5  Ohio.  198. 
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tends  to  give  to  a  vendee,  who  has  been  careless  enongh  to  bay 
what  the  vendor  has  not  got  to  sell,  a  preference  over  subsequent 
purchasers  who  have  expended  their  money  in  good  faith,  and 
without  being  guilty  of  Diligence." 

But  in  the  more  recent  eases  decided  since  these  suggestions  were 
made,  the  courts  have  distinctly  held  that,  as  against  the  subse- 
quent purchaser  without  noHae,  the  afler-acqnired  title  does  not 
inure  to  the  grantee.* 

The  reasonable  view  was  taken,  in  the  case  of  Chew  v.  Bamet, 
by  Gibson,  C.  J.,  of  the  Pennsylvania  court,  in  which  it  was 
said :  "  The  facts  presented  constitute  the  ordinary  case  of  a 
conveyance  before  the  grantor  has  acquired  title,  in  which  the 
conveyance  operates  as  an  offreement  to  convey,  which,  when  the 
title  has  been  subsequently  acquired,  may  be  enforced  in  chan- 
eery."t 

Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  offreement  to  convey  would 
not  be  enforced  against  a  subsequent  purchaser  without  notice. 
It  is  thus  resolved  into  a  contest  as  to  the  priority  of  titles  de- 
pending upon  well-deiined  principles  of  equitable  jurisprudence. 
Mr.  Rawie  refers  to  the  case  of  Roister  v.  Rowell,!  of  North 
Carolina,  and  others,  as  contrary  decisions,  and  says  they  place 
it  upon  the  grounds  that  the  "warranty  ceased  when  the  estate 
to  which  it  was  annexed  was  determined." 

But  it  is  su^ested  that  the  class  of  cases  which  he  was  dis- 
cussing is,  where  no  tUh  or  inie/ert  passed ;  in  the  case  of  Blister 
V.  Howell,  the  party  mading  the  covenant  had  a  life  e^ate,  and 
the  warranty  was  held  coextensive  with  the  estate  or  interest 
actually  owned.  This  is  not  a  case,  therefore,  where  the  doctrine 
of  bona  fide  purchaser  is  involved. 

*  Judge  Hare,  note  to  Duchess  of  Kingatoo's  case,  2  Smith's  Lead.  Cm. 
(7th  ed.). 

f  Bivm9D,Viiiiant,15Ga.,52];  Waje,  Arnold, ISGa.,  181.  In  this  latter 
cafe  the  cniirt  of  Georgia  were  inclined  to  the  opinioD  that  the  registry  aols, 
under  the  modern  form  of  conrejancing,  were  a  firtual  repeal  of  the  doctrine 
of  estoppel.  See  Paircloth  v.  Jordon,  IS  Qa.,  362 1  Burke  v.  Beveridge,  15 
Minn.,  206:  Chew  i.  Barnet,  11  Serg.  &  Kawle,  615;  Kawle  on  Cot.,  432-8S 
(nolea);  Bigelow  Estop.,  34A-3aO,- 

J  Register  v.  Bowell,  3  Jones  Law,  312.  This  case  is  dr«wn  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Seymore's  case,  10  Coke,  9S;  Lewis  v.  Cook,  13  Ire.,  193.  In  this  last 
case  it  is  held  that  the  purchaser  at  sheriff's  sale  gets  the  beneRl  of  aU  core- 
D«nti  annexed  to  the  land.    In  accord,  Uarkland  o.  Cramp,  1  D.  &  B.,  M. 
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The  statute  of  usea  baa  effected  a  radical  chaoge  on  the  effect 
of  the  warranty  in  the  deed  of  bargain  and  sale.  The  reasons 
ffvea  by  Mr.  Bigelow  for  the  power  of  estoppel  under  the  feoff- 
ment, fine,  lease,  etc.,  are  quite  coDvincing,  but  such  is  not  the 
effect  of  the  bargain  and  sale  under  the  statute  of  uses.  Under 
the  estoppel  growing  out  of  the  old  common-law  conveyance,  the 
effect  was  said  to  result  in  passing  the  after-acquired  estate  to  the 
vendee  at  the  moment  of  its  acquisition  ;  this  being  so,  the  sub- 
sequent purchaser  from  the  same  vendor  would  take  nothing, 
whether  he  purchased  with  notice  or  without,  and  the  court  could 
furnish  no  remedy. 

But,  as  the  law  now  stands,  while  as  between  the  bargainor  and 
bargainee  and  their  privies,  the  estoppel  may  operate  completely 
to  the  extent  shown  in  this  chapter  and  by  the  authorities  cited, 
when  the  rights  of  third  parties  attach,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
second  btma  fide  purchaser  from  the  same  vendor,  a  different  re- 
sult mnst  follow.  Fraud  may  bind  all  the  parties  in  pari  delicto  ; 
the  deed  of  the  fraudulent  vendor  may  pass  the  title  to  the  fraud- 
nlent  vendee,  but  not  as  against  creditors  and  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers. It  is  simply  the  case  of  purchaser  for  value  and  with- 
out notice,  who  has  first  obtained  the  legal  title  which  he  will 
bold  against  the  prior  equity,  which  the  first  vendee  may  have. 
This  rule  will  be  fully  explained  in  another  chapter. 

If  this  is  not  so,  the  efiect  of  the  warranty  in  the  deed  of  bar- 
gain and  sale  carries  with  it  the  same  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
feoffment,  fine,  or  other  common-law  assurance  of  title,  inso- 
much, that  the  r^istry  laws  are  a  nullity  in  this  respect,  and  the 
6o)ia  _^pwrcA««er  is  without  relief,  when  confronted  with  this 
omnipotent  title  by  estoppel. 

The  propositioD  might  be  stated  thus:  A.  sells  laud  to  B. ; 
subsequently  A.  sells  the  same  land  to  C,  each  with  warranty. 

When  the  deed  was  made  to  B.,  the  vendor,  A.,  had  no  lOU, 
but  when  he  made  the  deed  to  C,  he  was  the  owner. 

!Now,  what  shall  be  the  effect  ?  Shall  the  deed  made  when  A. 
hid  no  tUU,  pass  the  title  to  B.,  while  the  deed  made  to  C.  when 
A.  had  tille,  shall  pass  nothing  ? 

In  reply,  it  may  be  admitted  that  B.  took  nothing  by  his  deed, 
hut  he  takes  the  title  through  the  ealoppd,  and  this,  then,  is  the 
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case  of  two  parties  obtainiag  the  Ug<U  title,  or  what  purports  to 
be  the  legal  title,  and  the  first  in  time  is  the  better. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  such  is  not  the  power  of  the  warranty 
in  the  modern  conveyances  of  this  country.  la  the  view  of  a 
court  of  equity,  (achee  might  be  attributed  to  the  party  who  took 
the  deed  when  the  maker  thereof  had  do  title,  while  supeiior 
diligence  might  be  awarded  to  the  party  who  buys  when  tbe 
maker  of  the  deed  has  title,  not  to  mention  the  doctrine  <^ 
bona  fide  purchaser. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


E8T0PPEM,   AS  APPLIED  TO   MABBIED  WOMEN. 


As  the  married- women's  acts  have  so  greatly  inodi6ed  the 
lixdus  of  the  married  woman,  it  is  thought  a  more  extended  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  estoppeiH,  as  applied  to  married  women,  ia 
important.  A  few  general  principles  will  be  noticed.  In  the 
October-November  number  of  the  SouUiem  Law  Review,  Sey- 
mour D.  Thompson,  Esq.,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  this  subject, 
asserts  the  following  four  propoeitions,  and  cites  authorities  to 
sustain  each  : 

"I.  In  those  casea  where  the  wife  is  disabled  by  law  from 
contracting,  she  cannot  be  estopped  in  oonsequenoe  of  aitempting 
to  make  a  contract. 

"  II.  But  in  those  cases  where  she  has  capacity  to  contract, 
she  may  suffer  an  estoppel  by  matter  resting  iu  contract  the  same 
as  a  person  who  is  tui  juris  may. 

"  III.  In  coses  where  her  husband  acts  as  her  agent  in  the  care 
of  her  realty,  or  in  the  care  and  disposal  of  her  personalty,  she 
will  be  estopped  by  his  contracts  relating  thereto,  unless  she  dis- 
affirms the  same  at  the  time. 

"  IV.  She  may  suffer  an  estoppel,  in  consequence  of  her  con- 
duct in  pais,  in  like  manner  as  if  she  were  sole." 

Uuder  the  first  general  proposition,  it  is  well  established  that, 
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as  the  law  stood  before  receiit  legislation,  and  as  it  now  stands  in 
die  absence  of  such  statutes,  the  wife  is  not  liable  for  a  breach  of 
covenant  of  warranty  in  her  deed,  though  she  18  estopped  by 
her  covenants  of  warranty. 

This  IB  the  general  doctrine  now  held  in  the  United  States. 
By  the  estoppel  of  the  wife,  when  she  makes  a  deed  with  cove- 
nanls,  she  cannot  afterwardu  uasert  title  to  the  same  land, or  deny 
that  she  had  title  at  the  time  she  made  the  conveyance,  nor  can 
anyone,  claiming  through  her.  And,  although  she  may  not  have 
a  good  title  at  the  time  of  the  deed,  the  after-acquired  title  will 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  grantee. 
The  after-acquired  title  feeds  the  estoppel. 
In  other  words,  the  title  passes,  not  because  the/one  eovert.haB 
the  power  to  convey,  but  the  title  passes  by  estoppel  against  the 
wife.* 

In  some  of  the  cases  we  find  a  contrary  expression  of  opinion, 
namely,  that  a  deed  executed  by  a/eme  covert  in  conjunction  with 
her  husband  does  not  operate  as  an  estoppel  with  reference  to  her 
after-acquired  interest  in  the  same  laud-t  This  is  uiideratood,  of 
course,  as  a  deed  with  warranty  conveying  the  wife's  own  lands,  and 
not  the  joining  in  the  husband's  deed  to  convey  his  land,  for  we 
have  seen,  in  discussing  the  question  of  Dower,  that  the  joining 
in  the  husband's  deed  simply  estops  her  from  setting  up  dower  in 
the  same  lands;  that,  as  to  the  tUle,  she  is  not  estopped  from  set- 
ting up  a  subsequently  acquired  title  to  the  same  land.{ 

As  stated,  the  covenants  of  the  husband's  deed  do  not  operate 
as  an  estoppel  on  the  wife  as  to  the  title. 

Now,  the  fact  that  the  local  statute  requires  the  husband  to 
give  bis  assent  in  writing,  or  by  joining  in  the  deed,  conveying 
the  wife's  land,  does  not  make  it  any  the  less  the  wife's  deed. 
The  law  requires  his  assent  to  serve  a  purpose  of  ju^^tice,  as  is 

«  Grante.  Townsend,  2  Hill,  554;  Fulmoulh  Bridge  Co.  il  Tiljbotts,  16  B. 
Mon.,  637;  Poller  «.  Bradley,  7  R.  I.,  538;  Sawyer  v.  Litlle,  4  Vl.,  414; 
Fowler  n.  Shearer,  7  Ma«a,  14,  21 ;  Fletcher  t>.  Coleman,  2  Ilaad.,  384 ;  Bavle 
OD  Cov.  Title,  429 ;  Kash  p.  Spofford,  10  Mot.,  192. 

t  Se«  Jackson  v.  Vanderheyden,  17  Johns..  167;  Grout ».  Townsend,  2IIill, 
554;  Hopper  0.  DemorcKt,  21  N.J.  L.,  525;  Carpenter  v.  Rhermerliom,  2  Barb. 
Ch.,  31 4 ;  Bartlett  v.  Boyd,  34  Vl,  2d6. 

t  Blaine  ».  Harrison,  11  III.,  384;  Griffin  n.  Sheffield,  38  Misa-,  359,  392. 
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supposed,  but  this  should  oot  change  the  doctrioe  of  estoppel  as 
to  the  wife. 

The  statute  of  Indiana  provides  that  "  the  joint  deed  of  the 
husband  and  wife  shall  be  sufficient  to  coDveyand  pass  the  lands 
of  the  wife,  but  not  to  bind'her  to  any  covenant  therein."*  This 
statute  was  intended  to  change  the  common-law  view,  and  instead 
of  the  bargainee  taking  by  estoppel  against  the  married  woman, 
be  takes  by  the  deed  as  though  she  was  not  under  disabilities. 
But  the  latter  clause  of  the  act  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  affirm 
what  was  the  general  rule  of  law  before,  namely,  that  the  wife 
could  not  be  sued  on  her  covenants  of  warranty.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  New  York,  and  in  others  of  the 
States,  the  wife  is  made  liable  in  damages  for  a  breach  of  cove- 
nant of  warranty,  and  may  be  compelled  to  specifically  perform 
a  contract  in  reference  to  land. 

But  for  the  present  we  speak  of  the  law  without  reference  to 
statutory  changes.  Under  the  riile«  of  the  common  law  she 
is  not  estoj^>ed  by  her  agreement.  It  would  be  absunl  to  say 
that  a  party  was  absolutely  disabled  from  making  a  contract, 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  that  an  attempted  contract,  though 
void  as  a  contract,  is  good  by  way  of  estoppel. f 

We  might  take  the  summary  ideas  under  this  first  general 
proposition  as  taken  by  the  writer  thereof; 

1.  The  married  woman  is  not  estopped  by  her  agreements. 

2.  Not  estopped  by  recital  or  representation  that  she  is  covert.  J 

3.  A  corresponding  doctrine  in  case  of  infancy. § 

4.  But  a  single  woman  is  estopjied  to  deny  coverture,|) 

5.  Cannot  lose  title  to  her  lands  by  estoppel  springing  out  of 
a  contract.^ 

•  1  Gav.  4  Hord,  Ind.  Slat.,  258;  Davia  t.  Bartholom«ir,  3  Ind^  485;  Kin- 
namnn  r.  P^le,  44  Ind.,  275. 

t  Todd  i>.  Pitubiii^h  &  C.  R.  Co.,  19  Oluo  St.,  514,  526 ;  see  also  Purcell  t. 
Gmhorn,  ITOhio,  105;  Mitchell  c.  Dunlap,  10  Otiio,  117;  Miller  t>.  Hine,  13 
Ohio  St.,  665. 

}  Dempoey  v.  Tytee,  3  Diier,  73,  100;  Lowell  t.  Daniels,  2  Qra;,  161;  Keen 
v.  Coleman,  39  Penn.  St.,  299;  this  rule  wu  denied  in  Illinois,  see  Palteraoo 
V.  Lawrence,  90  lit.,  174 ;  compare  Ogleaby  Coal  Co.  v.  Pasni,  79  III..  164. 

g  Onnroe  c  BirdsatI,  1  Johns.  Cos.,  127 ;  Brown  c.  McCune,  5  Sandf.  (S.  a). 
224 ;  Houston  v.  Turk,  7  Yer^r,  13 ;  Brown  v.  Dunham,  1  Root,  227. 

II  Mace  V.  Cadetl,  Cowp.,  232. 

\  Story's  Eq.  Jiir.,  sec.  139 ;  Lowell  v.  Daniels,  2  Qraj,  ISl ;  Behler  p.  We?- 
burn,  59  Ind.,  143 ;  Wood  t.  Terrv,  30  Ark.,  385. 
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6.  Wife's  ioformal  conveyance  or  contract  to  convey  not  en- 
forceable  in  equity.* 

7.  No  estoppel  in  favor  of  one  who  has  made  improvements 
in  good  faith.f 

8.  But  hushand  and  vife  may  recover  in  ejectmentl 

9.  And  so  may  the  heirs  of  the  wife.§ 

10.  Or,  she  may  aiterwarda  sell  the  land  to  a  third  party  by 
deed  properly  acknowledged.  |j 

11.  Nor  will  action  lie  against  her  and  her  husband  for  such  a 
fraud.  ^ 

In  reference  to  the  last  proposition,  that  no  action  will  lie 
against  a  married  woman  and  her  husband  for  a  fraud  of  the 
wife,  growing  out  of  the  aordracia,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  Kentucky 
case,**  "  that  a  fraud  committed  by  a  married  woman  may  vitiate 
a  sale  made  by  her,  and  authorize  a  recision  of  the  contract,  if 
properly  sought ;  and  it  may  operate  to  eatop  her,  in  many  in- 
etan<»s,  from  avoiding  a  sale  or  oonveyance  of  the  property.  But 
the  court  say  that  the  principle  of  this  doctrine  is  not  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  a  recovery  is  sought  in  a  joint  action  against 
husband  and  wife,  for  fraud  practiced  by  her  in  a  sale  of  her  gen- 
eral property.  Though  k  feme  covert  may  be  guilty  of  a  tort, 
either  separately  or  jointly  with  her  husband,  yet  she  cannot  be 

■HcDaniele.  Once,15Arl[^465;  Slillwell  t>.  AdaniB,  29  Ark.,346;  Wood 
».  Terrj,  30  Ark.,  385 ;  Huffo.  Price,  50  Mo.,  228 ;  i^  also  Whitley  v.  Stewart, ' 
63Mo.,3GO;  Stephens  v.  ParUh,  29  Ind.,  2e0;  Gllddea  r.  Simpler,  52  Pen n. 
BL,  400;  Petit  v.  Fretz,  33  Penn.  St.,  IlSi  Slary's  £q.,  seclB.  64a,  3,  96,  97, 
177,  243. 

t  3W(itt9,238;  7  Watts,  394. 

t  Rumfelt  c.  aemena,  46  Penn.  St.,  455;  Gllddcn  ».  Strnpler,  52  Penn.  St., 
400. 

1  Ucaure  V.  Doutbitt,  6  Peon.  St.,  414. 

I  Eirkland  v.  HepselgefBer,  2  Gnmt  Cases,  84. 

1  Ot(enBt>.SnodgraBR,6I>ana,22<);  Keen o. Harlmnn, 48 Penn. SL, 497 ;  Keen 
T.Coleman,  39Penn.St.,  299i  eBu«h.,68t;  Hill  on  Torts,  590. 

*■  Curd  V.  Dodda,  6  Buah.,  681.  The  reason  of  the  nile  stated  above  is  said  to 
be  this, — it  wonld  be  nothing  more  than  another  vaj  of  remoTing  her  disabili- 
ties and  giving  effect  to  contracla.  Tn  respect  of  actions  againM  a  limband  and 
*ife  for  the  lorU  of  the  wife  tliere  i»  this  distinction :  such  actiona  are  onl/ 
maiotainable  in  cases  of  pure  and  simple  lorU,  or  what  are  aometimea  called 
tortt  natflieiUr,  and  not  where  the  substantive  basis  of  the  fraud  is  the  eoiHratt 
of  the  wife.  See  Owens  v.  Snodgrass,  6  Dana,  229 ;  also  Adelphi  Loan  Assn. 
t.  FairhuTst,  9  Ezch.,  422. 
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precluded  from  relying  on  her  coverture  as  a  bar  to  legal  liability 
for  fraud  committed  by  her  in  a  contract  which  her  disability 
made  void.  And  this  is  true,  generally,  where  the  fraud  is 
directly  connected  with  a  contract  of  the  wife,  and  is  the  means 
of  effecting  it — a  part  of  the  same  transaction." 

Hatificaiion  during  Coverture. — It  is  said  that  it  is  obvious  that 
a  contract  which  a  wife  is  disabled  from  making,  she  is  disabled 
from  ratifying  during  coverture.  This  rule  has  attempted  to  be 
extended  further ;  that  is  to  say,  the  contract  being  entirely  void, 
cannot  be  ratified  even  after  coverture.  But  there  would  be 
a  moral  obligation  connected  with  this  void  contract  sufficient  to 
slipport  the  subsequent  making  of  a  good  contract,  having  the 
same  effect  as  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  selling  her  land 
for  an  adequate  price  and  receiving  the  purchase-money,  and 
through  ignorance  of  the  parties  making  a  deed  thereto  without 
the  joinder  of  the  husband,  or  which  is  otherwise  not  in  compli- 
ance with  the  statute  enabling  married  women  to  convey.  This 
deed  is  void,  and,  upon  the  principles  stated,  will  not  operate  as 
an  eato])pel. 

In  this  case  she  may  make  a  good  deed,  but  this  would  not  be 
a  ratification  of  the  old  contract,  but  a  new  contract. 

Deed  of  Marritd  Women  Who  are  Minors. — The  general  doc- 
trine is  that  the  deed  of  a  minor  is  only  voidable,  while  that  oi  a 
./eme  covert  made  not  in  pursuance  of  law  is  void.  On  coming  of 
age  it  is  a  personal  privilege  of  the  minor  and  his  heirs  to  avoid 
the  contract,  or  elect  to  ratify  it.  If  the  wife  execute  the  deed 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  it  is  void,  but  is  void  on 
account  of  coverture,  and  not  infancy, — ^yet  she  is  an  infant  also. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deed  is  made  in  complete  accord  with 
the  law  as  to  married  women,  then  it  is  valid  as  to  the  feme 
covert ;  but,  being  an  infant,  it  is  voidable,  and  she  may  avoid  it 
when  she  becomes  of  ^e. 

On  coming  of  age,  although  a  married  woman,  circumstances 
may  arise  in  pais,  which  will  estop  her  from  avoiding  the  deed. 
Thus  in  a  case  in  Indiana,*  where  the  land  of  au  infant  feme 

*  Scmnton  o.  Slewurt,  62  Ind.,  6S.  As  to  Ihs  mid  deed  of  t^/fmecowrl,  and 
the  toidabU  d«ed  of  tlie  infant,  and  for  the  doctrine  mentioned  ID  the  text,  con- 
sult Law  c.  Long,  41  Ind.,  5gG;  Miles  v.  LingermaD,  21  Ind.,  3S6;  Bool  c. 
Mix,17Wend.,119;  Webb  p.  Hall,  35  Me.,  336;  Greenwood  v.  Coleman,  S4 
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eweri  was  thus  conveyed,  and  a  lai^  portion  of  the  pnrohase- 
money  being  paid  to  her  husband  after  she  became  of  age,  to  her 
knowledge,  and  without  any  act  or  expression  of  disafGrmanoe,  it 
■ma  held  that  ebe  was  estopped  to  disaffirm  after  the  expiration 
of  three  and  a  half  years. 

There  are  some  cases  in  the  books  where  the  wife  lyas  held 
eitopped  by  the  joint  action  of  herself  and  husband.  Thua  in 
Pennsylvania,*  where  suit  was  brought  against  husband  and  wife 
on  a  mortgage  of  the  wife's  lands,  the  husband  employed  counsel 
to  appear  and  confess  judgment  for  both,  the  wife  was  held  es- 
topped, although  the  title  had  not  been  made  according  to  the 
statute  giving  her  power  to  convey.  But  this  does  not  appegr 
consistent  with  the  policy  as  declared  in  that  same  case  and 
in  subsequent  cases  in  the  same  State,  especially  in  Glidden  v. 
Strapler.f 

Eioppel  on  Her  when  she  receiver  llie  Gmgideralion.. — There 
is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  decisions  on  this  point.  It  was 
said  in  a  Pennsylvania^  ca^e,  already  cited  :  "  In  the  first  place, 
the  receipt  of  the  consideration  by  a  married  woman  is  no  ground 
for  the  interposition  of  equity.  If  it  were,  then  in  no  case  where 
a  firme  covert  has  received  a  quid  pro  quo  would  her  legal  inca- 
pacity protect  her."  "It  would  be  but  technical,  and,  like  a 
penalty,  would  be  relieved  against.  This  would  be  a  flat  denial 
of  a  t^islative  policy,  founded  on  the  most  important  reasons, 
entering  into  the  very  constitution  of  society;  and  social  order' 
must  lie  at  the  feet  of  chancery."  In  another  oaseg  they  say : 
"  It  would  work  a  repeal  of  our  old  statutes  of  conveyancing." 
^utwitihstanding  this  strong  language,  and  the  plausibility  of  the 
general  reasoning  on  this  point,  in  Mississippi, ||  where  the  wife 

Alt,  160;  Cord  tr.  Patteraon,  5  Ohio  St.,  319;  12  Mo.,  549;  3Pa)ge,117;  16 
IVend.,  617  ;  lDeDio,32g;  5  J.  J.  Marsh.,  114.  120;  IB.  Mod.,  76;  Kendall 
r.  Lawrence,  22  Pich.,  510;  13  Mass.,  237;  10  Ind.,  148. 

■  Evans  v.  Meylent,  19  PeQna.  St.,  402;  in  acoard,  McCulIoagh  t>.  Wilson, 
21  Penna.  SL,  4.16. 

t  Glidden  r.  Strnpler,  62  Penna.  St.,  400, 403.  See,  in  accord,  Petit  v.  Frelz, 
33  Penna.  St.,  118. 

1  Glidden  v.  Slnipler,  52  Pa.  St.,  400.  5  Petit,  v.  FreU,  33  Pa.  St,  118. 

I  Shiiere  v.  Simmons,  64  Min.,  620.  The  duclrlne  that  an  act  void  cannot 
be  made  good  b;  ratification  does  not  apply  to  void  Jodicial  sales.  See  Free- 
man'i  Void  Judicial  Salea,  sec.  48. 
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i&Dged  lands,  the  deed  by  which  she  parts  with  her  land 
though  she  receives  a  good  deed  for  the  land  which  she 
exchange;  but  she  entered  into  possession  of  the  land 
in  exchange,  enjoyed  it  for  a  while  and  then  sold,  and 
I  proceeds  purchased  other  land ;  it  was  held  that  af^er 
i  of  nine  years  she  could  not  recover  the  land  ehe  parted 
the  first  instance.  If  she  receive  the  consideration  under 
ent  that  is  void,  it  has  heen  held  that  she  will  he  estopped 
claiming  it.  This  was  said  also  in  Shivers  v.  Simmons. 
Is  certainly  the  rule  in  regard  to  judicial  sales  of  property 
ins  who  are  sui  jurU.*  It  was  su^ested  in  Smith  v. 
,  that  the  rule  does  not  proceed  upon  any  supposed  d!s- 
between  void  and  voidable  sales;  but,  the  reason  is,  that 
t  of  the  purchase- money,  with  knowledge  that  the  pur- 
i  paying  it  upon  an  understanding  that  he  is  getting  a 
e,  touches  the  coTiscience,  and  therefore  binds  the  right  of 
'  in  the  one  case  as  well  as  the  other.  Why  should  not 
e  principle  apply  to  all  private  transactions?  Acts  of 
ilature  provide  how  a  married  woman  may  pass  title  to 
e;  this  is  done  for  A^r  protection.  And  a  court  of  equity 
it  substitute  another  mode  of  conveyance ;  but  is  it  neces- 
>rotect  the  fetne  covert  that  she  should  commit  fraud  on 
ith  impunity  ?  Has  a  court  of  equity  no  power  to  relieve 
fraud,  simply  because  the  individual  labors  under  some 
abilities  as  to  contracts? 

^rtaiuly,  in  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  the  relations 
ed  women  to  business  and  property  of  the  country  forbid 
cy  of  disturbing  exeeuted  contracts  made  by  them,  when 
action  is  fair  and  free  from  imposition  or  fraud. 
s  a  Married  Woman  may  Contract,  she  may  Suffer  an 
'.—As, 
here  she  has  the"  power  to  contract  generally, 

sll  V.  Meconkey,  5.  Penn,  St,,  168 ;  Sittig  v.  Morgan,  5  Li».  An.,  574 ; 
Smith,  8  WalW,  280;  Sonlhord  r.  Perry,  21  Iowa,  488;  McLeod  p. 
19  MiBs.,  374;  Tlie  State  o.  Stanly,  14  Ind.,  409;  Headen  v.  Oiibre,  2 
4-2;  Smith  IT.  Warden,  19  PenD.St.,  424,  430;  Southern  Lair  Review 
id  Nov.,  1S82,  p.  299. 

le  reasons  for  holding  the  wiTe  toher  acts,  which,  to  repudiate,  results 
Ree  late  cases  nlready  noticed  ;  Pattereon  v.  Lawrence,  90  III.,  174; 
Nichols,  35  Mich.,  148 ;  Godfrey  v.  ThorDt«n,  48  Wis..  677,  690. 
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2.  Where  she  is  allowed  to  act  aa  a  free  trader. 

3.  Or  where  the  contract  is  in  regard  to  her  separate  property. 
The  ai^iiment  has  already  been  made,  tliat  the  reason  why  a 

married  woman  cannot  be  estopped  by  her  attempted  contTtuA  is, 
that  she  baa  no  power  to  make  the  particular  contract.  The 
converse  of  the  rule  is  certainly  true,  that  where  she  has  the 
power  by  law  to  make  the  particular  contract,  there  she  may 
saSer  an  estoppel,*  By  the  statute  of  New  Yorkf  the  wife  may 
become  a  sole  trader,  and  under  the  statute  of  North  Carolina  she 
may  become  a/ree  trader.  These  acts  give  her  power  to  contract 
to  the  extent  limited,  and  she  may  suffer  an  estoppel. 

In  reference  to  her  separate  estate  it  will  be  seen,  from  what 
is  said  in  the  chapter  on  the  wife's  separate  estate,  to  what  extent 
she  may  contract  It  has  been  held,  in  some  of  the  States,  that 
she  is  liable  for  frauds  committed  in  respect  to  her  separate 
estate,  either  in  person  or  by  her  agent. 

Mechanufa  lAen  on  Oie  Wife's  Realty. — In  those  States  where 
the  wife  is  authorized  to  deal  with  reference  to  her  separate  es- 
tate as  if  she  were  sole,  she  may  be  estopped  as  against  a  mecban,- 
ic's  lien  from  simple  acquiescence  and  acceptance  of  the  benefits 
of  the  improvements.  If  she  stand  by  and  see  valuable  improve- 
ments made  under  the  belief  that  the  property  belonged  to  the 
husband,  she  will  be  estopped  from  denying  the  lien  on  her  sep- 
arate estate  thus  improved  and  benefited  by  her  knowledge  and 
acqaiesceuce.l  But  where  the  mechanic  knows  the  land  to  be 
that  of  the  wife,  aa  if  she  owned  it  in  fee  at  common  law,  and  he 
not  seeking  to  make  a  contract  with  her,  and  being  a  case  where 
she  can  contract  only  under  the  statute,  she  cannot  be  bound  by 
mere  acquiescence;  the  lien  cannot  be  asserted  i^inat  her.     In 

•  BoHine  *.  Killeo,  63  N.  Y.,  83,  96;  Nash  v.  Milcbell,  71  n!  Y.,  199; 
Nixon  c.  Halley,  78  111.,  Bit ;  Muwer  v.  Hobart,  14  lovo,  248.  But  this  cojld 
well  be  ander  the  stalule.     See  K«t.  Code  Iowa,  1873,  Bee.  2202. 

t  N.  Y.  LawH,  1862;  Battle's  Rarisal,  ch.  69,  sees.  19,  21,22.  As  to  other 
iuBtancea  of  the  wife'B  power  to  contracl.  see  Roland  v.  Logan,  IS  Ala.,  307 
Cobine  p.  Si.  John,  !2  How,Pr.,333;  Ex  parte  Pranks,  T  Bing.,  702;  Elwell 
».  Cbaraberlaio,  31  N.  Y.,  611 ;  Smith  i;.  Tracy,  38  N.  Y.,  79. 

X  Scbwam  V.  Saunders,  4S  III.,  18 ;  Anderaon  v.  Armiatead,  69  III.,  4-52. 

A«  to  cbarKinK  ')>»  vife  with  mechanic's  lien,  see  Hauptman  v.  Catlin,  20  N. 
Y.,  247 ;  Yale  v.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  285 ;  Calvin  v.  Currier,  22  Barb.,  372 : 
0>llina  V.  Megr«w,  47  Mo.,  495 ;  Tucker  t.  Gest,  i&  Mo.,  339 ;  14  Ohio  St.,  519. 
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this  case  it  would  be  a  good  defence  that  she  did  not  consent  to 
the  improvements.*  Perhaps,  if  she  made  the  contract  aa  agent 
of  the  husband,  she  would  be  estopped. f 

SA«  may  be  Estopped  by  tJte  Acts  of  the  Husband  and  Others, 
who  act  as  Agent — In  what  Coxes. — It  ia  only  in  cases  where 
the/em«  cotwrf  can  contract,  that  she  can  appoint  an  agent,  for 
what  the  law  disallows  her  to  do  herself,  she  cannot  do  by  another, 
the  general  rule  being  that  a  married  woman  cannot  appoint  au 
agent  or  attorney.  In  cases  where  this  general  rule  applies,  she 
cannot,  on  principle,  be  estopped  by  the  acts  of  the  husband,  or 
Others  who  attempt  to  act  for  her.  But  in  matters  where  slie  is 
authorized  to  act  for  herself,  she  may  appoint  an  agent  to  act  for 
her,  and  she  will  be  estopped  by  his  acts  in  like  manner  as  a  per- 
son aui  juris.  And,  also,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  agency  or 
act  be  unauthorized,  her  conduct,  acquiescence  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits,  after  knowledge  of  the  same,  may  conclude  her, 
though  stronger  evidence  might  be  required  to  establish  a  ratiG- 
oation  by  herthao  would  be  required  in  case  of  a  person  «wt  juris. 
y^e  have  seen,  while  discussing  the  doctrine  of  the  liability  and 
mode  of  chaining  the  separate  estate,  that  where  the  contract  re- 
lates to  or  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  the  wife  is  chargeable. 
This  being  so,  the  husband  or  other  agent  can  make  a  contract 
for  her,  it  being  nothing  more  than  what  she  could  do  herself. 
Several  New  York  cases  have  decided  this  question,  although  it 
is  held  that  the  Act  of  1S48-9  did  not  operate  to  remove  the 
general  disabilities  of  the  wife.| 

If  she  engage  in  trade,  and  holds  her  husband  out  to  the  world 
as  her  agent  for  the  conducting  of  such  trade,  she  is  bound  by  his 
acts  witliin  the  scope  of  his  authority.^     Nor  is  it  necessary  that 

•  Hugiies  p.  Pelem,  1  Caldw,  67 ;  Bliw  v.  Patlon,  5  B.  I.,  376,  380  ;  27  N. 
J.  L..  239;  Moreble  0.  Jordan,  5  Hump.,  417;  24  Iowa,  &S4;  fiarto's  Appeal, 
55  Penn.  St.,  386. 

t  Bogetn  f.  Phillii»,  8  Ark.,  36(5 ;  6  Mo.,  184 ;  13  Mela,  149 ;  15  B.  Mon., 
80 ;  otherwise,  if  made  before  marriage  of  the  wife,  Caldwell  ».  Asbury,  29  Ind., 
451. 

I  Yale  V.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  265 :  Barton  e.  Beer,  35  Barb.,  78 ;  Frecking 
p.  Rollaiwi.SSN.  Y.,  422;  68  N.Y.,400;  53  N.Y.,93;  Owen  ».  Cowley,  36 
N.  Y.,600;  55N.  Y,,  247;  54  N.  Y.,  662.  Otherwise,  if  ouUide  of  this  limit, 
68  N.  Y.,  80. 

I  Bodine  v.  Eillen,  53  N.  Y.,  B3. 
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the  husband,  so  contracting,  should  disclose  the  fact  that  he  is 
coDtracting  for  hie  wife,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  contract  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  with  her  knowledge,  and  by  her  au- 
thority. Neither  will  it  matter  if  the  contract  be  in  the  name  of 
the  husband.  It  is  an  elementary  principle  that,  where  an  agent 
contracts  in  his  own  name  for  an  unknown  principal,  such  prin- 
cipal is  liable  upon  the  contract  to  the  same  extent  aa  though  the 
contract  were  ma<le  in  the  name  of  the  latter.* 

But  it  was  held  in  a  case  in  New  York,  that  the  mere  fact 
thai  a  wife  knows  that  the  work  is  in  progress  upon  her  separate 
estate,  and  does  not  object,  is  not,  of  itself,  auffiiicnt  to'  establish 
an  agency  in  her  husband  to  make  a  contract  for  the  doing  of  the 
work  in  her  behalf,  or  that  the  work  was  done  by  her  employ- 
ment.t  Id  another  case,  in  the  same  State,  the  question  was 
whether  a  note,  given  by  the  wife,  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  sep- 
arate estate;  it  appeared  that  the  wife  owned  a  farm  which  was 
carried  on  by  her  husband,  who  owned  nothing ;  that  whatever 
he  purchased  went  info  the  mass  of  the  wife's  property,  ao  that  he 
was  proof  against  execution ;  that  the  wife  made  the  note  in 
question,  received  the  proceeds  of  it,  and  handed  them  over  to 
her  husband.  These  facts  appearing,  the  fact  that  the  husband 
instead  of  applying  the  same  to  the  farm,  squandered  it,  did 
not  make  the  wife  less  liable. 

The  court  said :  "  The  very  money  borrowed  became  a  part  of 
her  separate  estate  by  the  act  of  borrowing,  and  the  promise  to 
pay  related  to  her  separate  estate.  Her  husband  was  not  lia- 
ble, and  it  would  tie  utterly  unrighteous  if  she  should  be  per- 
mitted lo  cheat  the  plaintiff  out  of  this  money."!  Where  the 
husband  acts  as  agent  of  the  wife  in  reference  to  her  separate 
estate,  he  may  chai^  it  with  a  mechanic's  lien.§ 

As  for  other  instances  of  estoppel,  see  the  cases  in  nnte.||     To 

*  Fovler  v.  Seamtn,  40  N.  Y.,  592 ;  compaie  Aiogle?  v.  Mead,  3  Laru.,  116 ; 
Furb«nk8  «.  Mnthenell,  41  Ho«.  Pr,  274. 

t  Jones  V.  Wslker,  63  N.  Y.,  612  (dtBtinguished  fnim  IlBuplimin  e.  Catlin, 
20  N.  Y^  247). 

}  Smith  V.  Eeanedr,  13  Hun.,  9,  10. 

i  Burdic  v.  Mooa,  24  Iowa,  418 ;  Kidd  v.  Wilaon,  S3  Tova,  4S4. 

II  Dbud  r.  Cudne;,  13  Mich.,  S39 ;  O'Brien  v.  Hilburn,  9  Texas,  29f  ;  Drake 
».  Glover,  30  Ala.,  282;  October  aod  Norember  number  of  Southern  Law  Re- 
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ite  an  estoppel  by  mere  silence,  the  party  upon  vhona  it 
ht  to  visit  the  estoppel  must  be  present.* 
o  how  far  the  passive  acquiescence  of  the  wife  in  the  acts 
husband  will  tend  to  work  an  estoppel  is  not  very  posi- 
iecided.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  difference  between  remain- 
isive  and  silent  in  r^;ard  to  her  rights  generally,  and  that 
live  silence  in  the  presence  of  a  transactrun,  and  in  the 
«  of  a  person  who  is  about  to  act  to  bis  injury  on  the  faith 
representations  of  the  husband. 

>  the  effect  of  general  acquiescence  in  the  hnsl^nd's  dealings 
2r  property,  the  aise  of  the  United  States  Bank  v.  Lee,t 
irtant.  In  this  case,  Richard  Bland  Lee,  and  his  wife 
?th,  resided  in  Virginia.  He  was  largely  indebted  to 
Washington,  and  be  and  she  joined  in  a  deed  whereby 
inquished  her  right  of  dower  in  certain  lands  belonging 
,  in  consideration  for  which  the  husband  conveyed  to  trus- 
■tain  slaves  for  her  separate  use. 

lequently,  Lee  and  his  wife  removed  to  the  District  of 
bia,  taking  with  them  the  slaves,  which  remained  in  bis 
Qt  possession  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  wife,  and  he  ob- 
credit  upon  their  supposed  ownership.  Some  of  them  he 
supply  the  wants  of  the  family,  with  her  like  silent  con- 
d  acquiescence. 

borrowed,  in  1817,  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  United 
Bank,  and  gave  a  deed  of  trust  on  these  slaves  to  secure 
ne.  Lee  died  insolvent  in  1827,  and  in  1834  the  bank 
bill  against  Mrs.  Lee  and  her  trustees  to  compel  a  surren- 
the  slaves  in  payment  of  the  debt.  The  decree  was  in 
)f  the  wife  and  against  the  bank.  And,  in  reply  to  the 
;nt  of  estoppel  in  favor  of  the  bank,  the  court  (Judge  Ca- 
ised  this  language:  "If  a  party  having  title  to  property 
by  and  sees  another  deal  with  it  as  his  own,  and  does  not 
iis  title  known  under  circumstances  which  require  him  to 
:hat  is  a  fraud  which  estops  him  from  setting  up  his  title 
irds.  How  far  that  principle  would  apply  to  a  wife  stand- 
and  seeing  her  husband  deal  with  her  property,  the  court 
it  decide.     But  Mrs.  Lee  was  only  passive  and  silent,  al- 

*  Drake  v.  Qlovet,  30  Ala.,  382. 

t  United  States  Baok  t>.  Lee,  13  Peterg  (U.  S.),  107. 
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tiioogb  she  may  have  knowii  that  Lee  was  obtainiDg  credit  on 
the  Btrength  of  her  property.  A  court  of  chancery  will  not  hold 
her  responsible  because  of  her  silence." 

This  case  was  cited,  with  approval,  in  a  case  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1874.*  In  that  case,  Skinner,  who  married  in  New  York,  and 
bia  wife  having  money  as  her  sole  and  separate  property,  by  agree- 
ment with  her  he  bronght  the  same  to  North  Carolina  to  invest 
for  her  in  real  estate,  and  was  (o  take  the  title  in  her  name.  The 
husband  did  invest  the  money  in  real  estate,  and  took  title  in 
his  own  name,  and  obtained  credit  for  years  on  the  apparent 
title  to  this  property.  The  portion  of  the  land  in  controversy 
was  levied  upon  and  sold  under  execution  in  behalf  of  the  cred- 
itors of  the  husband.  On  a  bill  filed  by  Mrs.  Skinner,  it  was 
held  that  the  wife's  equity  was  superior  to  the  rights  of  the 
creditors  of  the  husband,  and  that  her  general  acquiescence 
and  knowledge  was  no  estoppel. 

The  contest  in  Hicks  v.  Skinner  was  between  the  wife  and  the 
purchaser  at  execution  sale  of  the  lands,  but  the  court  held  to  the 
general  doctrine  established  in  that  State,  that  a  purchaser  at  ex- 
ecution-sale does  not  occupy  the  same  ground  that  a  purchaser  of 
the  l^al  title  for  value  and  without  notice  does;  the  former  buys 
subject  tn  all  equities  against  the  defendant,  whether  he  knows  of 
them  or  not.  It  was  also  objected  in  argument  that  the  property 
of  Mrs.  Skinner  bad  lost  its  identity,  and  could  not  be  followed ; 
but  the  court  held  that  a  principal  who  undertakes  to  follow  his 
money  into  property,  into  which  it  has  been  fraudulently  con- 
veyed by  his  agent,  is  not  required  to  show  the  identical  bills  of 
exchange  or  bank  hills  which  he  gave  to  the  agent  with  directions 
to  pay  for  certain  property.  "  Fraud  cannot  so  easily  evade  pur- 
suit." "The  principal  need  only  show  that  he  gave  money  to 
the  agent  upon  a  promise  to  invest  it  in  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain property,  and  that  the  agent  did  afterwards  purchase  that 
property  and  take  title  to  himself.  Upon  this  proof  there  is  a 
clear  equity  to  follow  the  property  and  have  it  conveyed  as  it 
ought  to  have  been."  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  court  said, 
"It  does  not  appear  when  Mrs  Skinner  first  knew  that  her  hus- 
band had  taken  a  deed  for  the  lot  in  his  own  name;"  but  still, 
taking  into  view  that  she  knew  of  the  sale  of  certain  lots  to  third 
parties,  and  all  the  facts  stated,  she  was  not  estopped.     But  in 

•  Hick*  V.  ekioner,  71  N.  C,  539. 
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ihe  question  of  acquiescence,  by  a  feme  covert,  which  we 

iscussing,  we  mention  the  very  pointed  dissenting  opin- 

Ige  Bynuni  in  the  case  of  Hicks  v.  Skinner. 

rere  several  questions  in  the  case,  but  in  reference  to 

)n  of  the  estoppel  of  the  wife,  he  says :  "  The  wife  here 

the  husband  to  use  and  treat  her  money  as  his  own, 

ig  thus,  by  her  connivance,  aided  him  in  obtaining  a 

it,  she  will  not  now  be  heard  to  say  the  property  was 

i  detriment  of  honest  creditors." 

Iiis  part  of  the  case  the  referee  has  found  tlie  following 

hat  the  defendant,  Annie  S.  Skinner,  permitted  her 

0  receive  from  New  York,  in  money,  the  proceeds  of 

1  in  action  which  were  hers  before  marriage;  that  he 
money  so  received  freely  and  without  question  by  her, 
ler  assent;  that  she  confided  and  committed  her  funds 
itrol  and  management  of  her  said  husband,  upon  tlie 
nderstanding  that  he  was  'to  return  or  reinvest' 
)ut  the  understanding  was  not  in  writing,  and  there 
ar,  definite,  or  specific  contract  in  regard  to  it,  or  of  the 
which  it  was  to  be  done.  That  the  defendant,  Thomas 
r,  used  the  fund  as  his  own ;  that  from  1855  to  1861 
d  a  portion  of  it  in  his  own  name,  and  none  in  the 
is  wife ;  that  the  general  understanding,  that  he  was  to 
■einvest  it  for  the  wife,  was  never  executed ;  and  that 

portion ;  that  during  the  period  mentioned  above,  and 
le  time  the  defendant,  Thomas  E.  Skinner,  was  known 
vent,  no  attention  was  given  to  the  matter  by  Annie  S. 
no  notice  was  taken  by  her  of  the  same,  and  no  com- 
le  on  account  thereof, 

it  is  considered  that  this  entire  fund  consisted  of  money, 
eeting  and  unsubstantial  of  all  property,  and  incapable 
jatioo ;  that  it  was  receivctl  by  him  from  time  to  time, 
period  of  many  years,  and  used  by  him  for  every  pur- 
e,  whether  of  pleasure  or  profit,  and  that,  too,  without 
r  complaint  on  her  part,  to  my  mind  it  is  difficult  to 
more  complete  gift  and  dedication  to  his  use  than  is 
by  the  simple  narrative  of  the  referee  above  set  forth. 
lat  the  wife  can  follow  the  money  and  fasten  an  equity 
thousand  forms  in  which  it  may  have  been  invested  in 
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tbe  travels  of  tbe  husband  in  Europe  and  America,  is  absurd 
aod  shocking  to  every  idea  of  free  dealing  in  the  commodity  of 
moDey. 

"Yet  that  is  the  proposition  and  that  is  the  equity  of  Mrs.  Skin- 
ner in  this  case.  Having  allowed  her  husband  to  sail  under  false 
colors,  and  to. incur  debts  upon  the  credit  of  property  to  which 
she  had  the  l^al  title,  she  should  be  estopped  now  from  asserting 
ft  claim  to  the  prejudice  ot  bona  fide  creditors."* 

In  this  particular  case  tbe  argument  of  Judge  Bynum  seems 
di£Scn]t  to  resist ;  bat  on  this  question  a  writer  has  said :  "  But, 
even  if  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  is  left  out  of  view,  the 
application  of  the  principle  may  well  be  doubted.  The  fact  that 
A.  extends  credit  to  6.,  upon  the  faith  that  B.  is  the  real  owner  of 
certain  property  of  which  he  is  the  apparent  owner,  does  not  give 
A.  a  lien  on  this  property.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  debtor  would 
have  no  right  to  prefer  bis  creditors,  which  all  courts  concede;  nor 
coald  he  convey  the  property  to  one  of  bis  creditors  in  payment  of 
a  debt  of  the  full  value  of  the  property,  which  he  may,  as  the  law 
stands,  unquestionably  do ;  for  any  other  creditor  could  prevent 
this  by  sayii^:  'I  gave  credit  on  the  faith  of  the  debtor  being  the 
owner  of  tbe  property,  therefore  it  must  be  held  for  the  satisfaction 
of  my  debt.'  But  if,  instead  of  owing  A.  money,  B,  holds  title  to 
land  which  he  ought  to  convey  to  A,  what  is  but  a  debt,  what 
difference  is  there  in  the  principle  which  should  govern  ?  When, 
therefore,  it  is  conceded,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  present  day,  that 
husband  and  wife  may  contract  with  each  other;  that  the  hus- 
band may  become  indebted  to  the  wife,  or  the  wife  to  tbe  hus- 
band ;  and  that,  if  the  husband  is  indebted  to  his  wife,  he  may 
prefer  her  as  a  creditor,  just  as  he  might  if  she  were  a  stranger  to 
him,  the  conclusion  that  a  wife  may,  if  she  do  no  act  tantamount 
to  actual  fraud,  by  simply  suffering  her  husband  to  bold  title  to 
her  property,  lose  her  right  to  have  it  conveyed  to  her  as  i^inst 
his  creditors,  seems  to  have  no  proper  foundation  for  its  support. 
The  wife,  it  seems,  must  do  some  affirmative  act  of  a  tendency  to 
deceive  her  husband's  creditors,  and  lead  them  to  suppose  that 
she  has  no  equity  in  tbe  particular  property.  If,  under  such  cir 
cumstauces,  the  legal  title  becomes  vested  in  her  before  her  hus- 

*  DinentJDg  opinioa  of  Judge  Bynum,  in  Hicka  v.  Siuaaet,  71 N.  C,  5D8-9. 
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reditor  get  a  lien  upon  it  by  virtue  of  bis  judgment,  she 
d  the  title  as  against  him."* 

the  question  of  estoppel  against  the  wife,  in  a  veiy  recent 
North  Carolina,t  ^^^  court  held,  under  the  statute  and 
that  State,  that  the  "equitable,  as  well  aa  l^al  estate 

vested  in  a  married  woman,  can  be  transferred  only  upon 
r'y  examination,  in  conformity  to  the  statute,  nnless  the 
s  given  her  in  the  instrument  creating  the  trust;  and, 
e  transfer  is  not  made  according  to  law,  the  declaration  of 
band  in  her  pr&wnce,  tliat  he  had  a  good  title,  or  her 
1  as  to  the  appropriation  of  the  purchase-money,  will  not 
r  from  asserting  a  claim  to  the  land." 
;  are,  however,  quite  a  number  of  recent  cases  in  the 
in  courts  which  go  far  to  sustain  the  reasoning  of  Judge 
.  from  whose  dissenting  opinion  we  have  quoted.  Thus 
i  that  if  the  wife  own  real  property,  the  title  to  which  is 
a  record, and  the  husband  enters  intoasaleof  it,  of  which 
iformed  at  the  time,  and  to  which  she  makes  no  objection, 
lie  estopped  from  setting  up  title  to  the  same  as  against  the 
urchasing  from  the  husband.]!  Also,  where  the  claim 
wife  was  that  the  land  had  been  purchased  with  her 
yet  it  appeared  that  the  husband  bad  held  the  legal  title 
lit  three  years,  during  which  time  she  took  no  steps  to 
er  title  or  publish  it  to  the  world;  in  the  meantime  the 
I  was  accepted  as  a  surety  on  a  replevin  bond  for  a  party 
erwarda  became  insolvent,  and  the  land  was  sold  under 
m  against  him ;  it  was  held  that  the  purchaser  took  a  good 
She  was  estopped  from  setting  up  her  equitable  title  to 
I  aa  against  the  legal  title  acquired  by  the  sheriff's  Bale.§ 
se  of  Catherwood  v.  Watson  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
e  decided  in  Hicks  v.  Skinner.]! 

le  latter  case  it  was  held  that  a  purchaser  at  execution 
es  subject  to  all  equities,  whether  he  had  knowledge  of  the 
or  not,  while  in  the  former  it  appears  to  be  placed  upon 

lem  Law  Review,  OcL  and  Nov.,  1882,  p.  310  ;  citing  Seeders  b. 
111,471. 

:on  V.  Ba«e.  87  N.C.  [not  published) ;  advance  sheeU. 
Ii  H.  Armstrong,  24  Wis.,  446. 
srvrood  «.  Wmlflon,  65  Ind.,  676,         ||  Hicks  v.  Skinner,  71  N.  C,  539. 
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tbe  grounds  of  two  equitjea  being-  equal,  and  the  party  getting 
the  l^ai  title  first  is  protected.  But  this  principle  applies  to 
private  sales  and  not  to  a  elieriff  sale,  in  which  caveat  emptor 
applies.  Then,  agaii),  it  was  held  in  Kew  Jersey,*  that  wliere  a 
hosband  has  taken  title  to  real  estate  in  his  own  name,  with  the 
wife's  knowledge,  and  she  has  permitted  him  for  years  to  repre- 
sent the  property  as  his,  and,  upon  such  apparent  ownership,  to 
obtain  business  credit  and  standing,  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
protect  the  property  from  the  husband's  creditors,  even  if  the 
design  to  create  the  trust  in  the  wife's  favor  were  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence.  So  in  Illiuolst  it  is  held,  that  if  the  wife 
allows  her  husband  to  use  her  capital  as  his  own,  to  invest  and 
re-inveet  the  same  in  hia  own  name,  and  thereby  obtain  credit  on 
the  faith  of  his  being  the  owner  of  the  property,  she  could  not 
be  allowed  to  interpose  her  claim  to  the  property  as  against  the 
husband's  creditors.  At  another  place,  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  late  case  of  Patterson  v.  Lawrence,J  in  which  it  appeared 
that  a  married  woman,  who  had  been  divorced  from  her  former 
husband,  held  title  to  real  estate  in  the  name  which  she  bore  prior 
to  such  divorce.  By  representing  herself  as  a  widow,  and  con- 
cealing the  fact  of  her  present  coverture,  she  induced  a  person  to 
make  an  advance  of  money  upon  a  deed  of  truitt  which  she  exe- 
cuted in  her  former  name,  and  without  the  joining  of  her  present 
husband. 

The  party  who  took  the  mortgage  filed  a  bill,  and  it  was  held 
that  she  was  estopped  by  her  fraud  from  setting  up  her  coverture 
to  avoid  the  debt.  This  decision  is  contrary  to  another  rule  which 
we  have  discussed,  namely,  that  a  married  womao  is  not  estopped 
from  relying  on  her  coverture,  because  she  made  representations 
that  she  was  a  single  woman  at  the  time  of  the  contract;  the 
reason  given  is,  that  a  married  woman  could  abrogate  her  disa- 
bility by  merely  representing  herself  to  be  sole.     See  the  cases 


■  B«MOD  I.  Eveluid,  26  N.  J.  Eq.,  46S ;  City  National  B»nk  e.  HamiltoD, 
34  K.  J.  L.,  158. 

t  Hocket  t>.  Bailey,  86  HI.,  74.    S«e  also  Wortman  v.  Price,  47  III.,  22; 
Wibon  0.  Loomia,  66  III.,  362 ;  Fstcon  e.  QtiUx,  67  IlL,  194. 

X  PatMrwm  v.  LawranM,  90  111.,  174,  179. 
27      . 
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heretofore  citecl,*  which  oppose  the  view  taken  in  Patterson  », 
Lawrence. 

In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  hueband'a  right  would  not  have 
been  affected  but  for  the  facts  indicating  hia  partioipatioo  ia  the 
contemplated  fraud. 

All  these  cases  have  their  peculiar  features,  which  commeud 
themselves  to  the  active,  conscientious,  searching  scrutiny  of  a 
court  of  equity.  In  holding  the  "scal^  of  justice,"  it  is  difBcult 
and  oflen  impossible  to  observe  abstract  rules,  and  at  the  same 
time  mete  out  to  each  party  that  measure  of  justice  deserved. 
Hence,  these  courts  must  very  often  bold  the  guilty  perpetrator 
of  fraud  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  his  or  her  act,  though 
that  person  may  be  a  feme  cooeH  or  an  in&nt.  If  it  ia  held  a 
fraud  for  a  married  woman  to  receive  the  consideration-money, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  on  holding  the  land,  why  not  hold 
her  estopped  in  consequence  of  any  deliberately  conceived  fraud, 
which,  in  its  results,  works  great  wrong  and  loss  to  others  who 
have  acted  innocently  and  in  good  faith  ? 

The  great  danger  is  in  not  finding  the  true  dividing  line,  which 
separates  the  proper  protection  to  the/eme  covert  from  tbe  delib- 
erate conduat  of  tbe  wife',  which  tends  to  defraud  others.  For 
instance,  it  is  quite  easy  to  say  that  the  husband  is  the  agent  of 
the  wife.  She  may  have  a  separate  estate,  and  the  near  relation 
of  the  parties  and  the  multiplied  acts  and  transactions  of  each 
may  be  such  that  an  eager-  creditor  of  the  husband  might  infer 
i^ncy,  combination,  fraud,  etc.,  yet  it  may  be  that  in  all  these 
varied  transactions  no  thought  of  fraud  entered  the  brain  of  the 
feme  covert.  Her  husband  may  be  insolvent,  he  may  assume  ex- 
clusive control  of  her  property  (and  if  that  confidence  is  what  it 
is  supposed  to  be  between  husband  and  wife),  she  is  not  apt  to 
meped  that  any  wrong  will  be  done  to  others,  because  she  intrusts 
him  with  all  her  means  of  support.  Neither  is  it  expected  that 
she  will  publish  to  the  world  that  her  husband  is  not  to  be  tmsted, 
that  he  is  bankrupt  or  faithless.  It  is  this  condwi  of  a  married 
woman,  which  is  called  passive  aequieaoence  in  the  acts  of  the 
husband,  which  works  no  estoppel,  and  the  justice  and  fatrnesa  of 
this  holding  cannot  be  gainsaid.     The  wife  baa  vested  rights. 

•  Denipney  e.  Tyler,  3  Duer.,  73, 100;  Lowell  ».  DanieU,  2  Graj,  161 ;  Keen 
«.  Coleman,  3B  Peon.  St.,  299. 
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Sie  has  been  the  favorite  of  both  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the 
one  Becuring  her  in  dower,  the  other  in  the  aelUemmt,  while  mod- 
ern l^iatatino  has  almost  abolished  all  disubilitiesin  order  to  her 
complete  protectioD,  and  it  should  not  be  said  that  all  her  rights 
can  be  forfeited  by  conducl  of  a  dubious  character  or  by  artificial 
rales  of  estoppel.  When  it  appears  that  she  has  deliberately  coji- 
nived  at  fraud,  or  been  guilty  of  intentional  fraud  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  or  when  it  appears  from  unequivocal  proof  that 
she  is  attempting  to  hold  property  against  conscience,  it  is  time 
enough  to  invoke  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pais.  In  cases  of  this 
liiul  the  remedies  of  a  court  of  equity  are  completely  adequate. 

The  experience  of  the  author  has  impressed  this  view  as  being 
correct,  namely,  that  if  the  agency  of  the  husband  is  asserted  hy 
an  opposing  interest,  the  same  should  be  established  by  indubita- 
ble proof,  and  that  estoppels  in  paia  should  be  held  to  apply  to 
a  married  woman  with  great  caution.  To  use  the  language  of 
another :  "  If  the  wife  and  the  husband's  creditors  are  both  in- 
Qficent,  if  the  husband  has  done  this  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  wife,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  do  not  impute  laches 
to  her,  and  if  the  creditor,  not  suspecting  the  wrong  which  the 
huabaod  has  done,  extends  credit  to  him  on  the  faith  of  hia  being 
the  owner  of  this  property, — in  other  words,  if  the  creditor  and 
wife  are  equally  innocent, — then,  upon  the  clearest  principles  of 
justice,  the  property  of  the  innocent  wife  ought  not  to  he  taken 
away  from  her,  and  given  to  the  inoocent  creditor  of  the  hus- 
band, who  has  committed  the  fraud."* 

Rmihant  Tru^  in  Favor  of  the  Wife  in  Land,  the  Legal 
Tiile  of  which  is  in  the  Huaband. — It  is  simple  learning  that 
where  the  husband  uses  the  money  of  the  wife  in  paying  for  land, 
the  title  to  which  he  takes  to  himself,  a  trust  will  arise  in  favor 
of  the  wife,  which  a  court  of  equity  will  enforce. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not  establish  a  re- 
sultant trust  in  any  case,  except  upon  clear  and  satisfactory  proof. 
This  latter  rule  tends  to  protect  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  and 

*  TheByracDse  Plough  Co.  o.  Wing,  85  N.  Y.,421 ;  Bank  v.  Hamilton,  34  N. 
J.  Eq^  156;  Pnyne  e.  Twmsn,  68  Mo.,  339;  Bancroft  t>.  Curtis,  lOS  Musb., 
47 1  Summers  D.  Hoover,  42  Ind.,153;  Parton  v.  Yeatee,  41  lod.,  45^;  McLau- 
rie  IT.  Ponlow,  53  III.,  340 ;  Seeden  v.  Allen.  98  III.,  471 ;  Southern  Law  Re- 
Tiew,  Ooober  aod  November,  1382,  p.  313,  noles. 
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is  a  safe  rule,  especially  when  it  is  sought  to  establish  a  trust  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  husband's  creditors.  Of  this  rule  it  has  been 
said  :  "  Claims  of  this  kiod  "  "  should  always  be  regarded  with  a 
watchful  suspicion,  and  when  attempted  to  be  asserted  against 
credibtrs  upoo  the  evidence  of  the  parties,  uncorroborated  by 
other  proof,  they  should  be  rejected  at  once,  unless  their  etate^ 
ments  are  so  clear,  full,  and  convincing,  as  to  make  the  fairness 
and  justice  of  the  claim  manifest.  Any  other  coarse  will  encour- 
age fraud,  and  multiply  the  hazards  of  most  business  ventures."* 

This  is  a  rule  utridly  against  the/eni£  covert,  which  is  different 
from  the  rule  of  estoppel  in  pais,  which  we  have  contended  should 
be  held  ^rvily  in  favor  of  the  wife.  The  first  case  is  where  the 
husband  has  the  Ugal  title,  and  tBis  appears  of  record ;  in  the 
other,  the  husband  has  no  title  on  record,  but  it  is  sought  to 
estop  the  wife  by  "conduct"  of  an  equivocal  nature,  and  thereby 
effectually  fix  the  title  in  the  husband  without  a  record. 

The  supposed  danger  to  fraud  on  creditors,  growing  out  of  the 
effort  to  establish  a  resulting  trust  in  the  wife  has  been  magnified 
perhaps  from  the  fact  that  some  very  extreme  cases  have  been 
decided;  for  instance,  it  is  said  by  a  critic,  a  case  in  New  Yorkf 
is  reported  where  a  mortgage  of  a  farm  for  $4611.32,  made  bya 
husband  to  his  wife,  was  sustained  as  against  existing  creditors  of 
the  husl>and,  though  it  rested  on  no  better  consideration  than  that 
ihirty-fow  years  before  the  husband  had  reoeived  $1366  in  money 
which  the  wife  had  inherited  from  her  father,  on  an  understand- 
ing between  himself  and  wife  that  he  would  some  time  give  her 
a  writing  to  show  for  it,  and  that  he  had  used  it  to  pay  for  the 
farm  in  question,  and  notwithstanding  the  law  at  that  time  al- 
lowed him  to  reduce  his  wife's  ckoeea  in  action  into  possession. 
In  Rhode  Island,}  the  same  reviewer!  o^  this  rule  finds  a  case 
where  a  deed  from  the  husband  to  the  wife,  through  a  third  per- 

*  Be«soD  V.  Evelnnd.  26  N.  J.  Eq.,  468,  472. 

t  The  Synwuse  Ploogh  Co,  v.  Wing,  S5  N.  Y.,  421. 

i  Steodmui  v.  Wilbur,  7  B.  I.,  481.  In  this  case,  the  Rhode  IsUnd  judge 
placed  the  case  od  Che  decision  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  Lady  Arundell  v.  Phippe,  10 
Veaey,  130,  151;  and  although  this  decision  of  Lord  Eldon  is  criticiaed  by 
the  wriUrto  whom  we  refer,  yet  from  the  tacts  in  that  cabC  the  judge  decided 
rightly  and  Justly. 

i  Mr.  Seyniore  D.  Thompson,  in  October  and  November  Dumber  Soatbem 
Ijaw  Keview,  314,  815,  316,  arUele  "  Estoppels  against  Married  Women." 
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son,  was  sustained  against  the  oreditora  of  the  husband,  on  its 
appeariDg,  according  to  a  verdict  of  a  jury  on  confiicling  evi- 
dence, that  the  wife  had,  from  time  to  time,  as  far  back  as  twenty 
years  before  the  making  of  the  deed,  advaiioed  to  her  husband, 
out  of  her  separate  estate,  sums  of  money  suflicieDt  to  constitute 
in  the  aggr^te  a  sufficient  consideration  for  the  conveyance. 
These  may  be  extreme  cases,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  wife's 
rights  should  not  be  jealously  guarded. 

Purchaser  bona  fide,  and  without  Notiix  of  the  Wif^t  Equittea, 
i§  Protected. — The  right  of  a  purchaser  from  the  husband  without 
notice  of  the  wife's  equity  stands  upon  much  higher  ground  than 
the  creditors  of  the  husband,  and  if  bona  fide,  and  for  valuable 
consideration,  aud  without  notice,  having  taken  the  l^;al  title,  he 
is  protected  over  tbe  claim  of  the  wife.* 

If  he  has  notice  of  the  equity  before  he  pays  the  consideration 
the  purchaser  is  not  protected.  As  to  what  la  necessary  to  fix  a 
purchaser  with  notice  will  be  seen  in  another  place. 

Other  Cagea  of  Estoppel  against  the  Wife. — We  have  already 
argued  in  case  of  positive  intentional  fraud,  tbe  wife  should  not 
be  protected  so  in  case  of  infancy  and  coverture  combined.f  The 
term  "standing  by"  does  not  always  mean  actual  presence,  but 
knowledge  under  such  circumstanoance  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  person  to  communicate  it.^  The  following  instances,  among 
others, are  given  in  the  books:  1.  Where  sbesolemnlydisclaimed 
title,  in  giving  testimony  io  a  judicial  proceeding.§  2.  Fraudu- 
lently permitting  her  husband  to  represent  himself  as  the  owner  of 
her  separate  properly,  and  to  contract  for  repairs.||  8.  Where,  at 
a  judicial  sale  of  the  land  to  pay  the  husband's  debts,  she  au- 
thorizes  the  auctioneer  to  disclaim  dower.^  4.  Knowing  the 
husband  insane,  and  fraudulently  fails  to  disclose  the  same  to  one 
about  to  contract,  and  afterwards  seeking  to  avoid  tbe  same  for 
her  own  benefit.** 


»  Keller  t>.  Keller,  46  Hd.,  269 ;  Smith  v.  ArmatroiiK,  24  Wii.,  446. 
t  Scnntonii.  Stewart, 52  Ind.,  6a.        t  TheStateD.Honowa7,8  Blsck.,  45. 
{  Cooler  «-  Steele,  52  Ind.,  S8. 
D  SmrtE  V.  Saandere,  46  111.,  18 ;  69  III.,  452. 

1  CoDDoll;<i.BninHtler,3Busb.,702;  butlhiscaeeUdoubted.  This  is  an  ens; 
vaj  of  parting  with  dower. 
**  Buak  V.  Fenhm,  14  Biuh.,  490. 
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re  is  &  case  from  the  Georgia  court*  which  ilhistrates  the 
le  of  estoppel  by  the  conduct  of  the  wife.  A  married  woman 

a  separate  estate,  executed  a  mortgage  thereon  to  secure 
yment  of  the  sam  of  $8000  loaned  to  her.  and  made  affi- 
•n  the  back  of  the  mortgage  that  the  money  was  to  be  used 

payment  of  purchase-money  due  for  the  property,  and  it 
ed  that  the  money  was  loaned  on  the  faith  of  that  sworn 
;nt ;  it  was  held  that  she  was  estopped  from  controverting 

hence,  the  demand  being  for  purchase-money,  that  she 
lot  have  homestead  out  of  the  land, 
ji  of  the  Presence  and  Constraint  of  the  Uv^Mnd. — While 
ig  of  passive  acquiescence  of  the  wife  to  a  disposition -of 
operty,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  the  presence  and 
led  constraint  of  her  husband  has  much  to  do  in  giving 
onduct "  of  the  wife  no  greater  efficacy  than  as  stated.  It 
eady  been  argued,  but  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  propo- 
"  tliat  where  a  husband  makes  an  unauthorized  sate  of  the 
property  iu  her  presence,  her  mere  failure  to  assert  her  rights 

lime  will  not  operate  as  an  estoppel  such  ns  will  prevent 
m  subsequently  asserting  them."  It  finds  its  analogy  in 
e  that  the  husband  is  liable  solely  for  the  torts  of  the  wife 
tted  in  his  presence-f 

I  last- mentioned  rule  proceeds  on  the  natural  presumption 
I  such  cases  the  wife  acts  or  fails  to  act  in  consequence  of 
rcion  of  the  husband.  Indeed,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
'hich  the  law- takes  of  the  marital  relation  to  require  the 
)  interpose  under  such  circumstances.  This  natural  ]>re- 
on  may  be  repelled  by  evidence  which  shows  that  she  acted 
d  to  act  independently  of  such  restraint,  thereby  showing 
n  fact;  Drake  v.  Glover,  supra. 

discussion  of  the  "conduct"  of  the  wife,  as  coming  within 
JVC  rules,  contemplates  the  cases  where  the,  wife  has  full 
over  the  property  as  if  solcj     For  "  if  a  married  woman 

hrop  r.  Soldiers,  etc.,  Assn.,  45  Ga.,  483. 

kotf.  Glover,  30  Ala.,  300;  Hickac.  Skinner,  71  N.  C,  539;  Mclntoeh 

,  2  La.  An.,  756 ;  Palmer  o.  Crass,  t  Smed.  A  M.,  48,  68 ;  Btmk  of  the 

States  «.  Lee,  13  Peten,  107,  121. 

Iison  V.  Hobhouse,  2  Merivale,  482.    See  RaDgele;  v.  Spring,  21  Me., 
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is  not  estopped  to  assert  her  title  to  real  estate,  of  which  she  has 
attempted  to  divest  herself  by  a  solemn  instrumeDt  of  writiDg, 
vhich  is  void  because  oot  executed  io  the  particular  mode  pointed 
out  by  statute,  she  cannot,  for  much  stronger  reasons,  lose  her 
title  by  a  mere  passive  acquiescence  in  an  adverse  claim  or  user, 
where  her  conduct  involves  no  element  of  fraud.  Thus  acts  in 
fait,  which  work  a  dedication  to  public  use  of  the  land  of  a 
person  siii  juris,  will  not  have  this  effect  in  a  case  of  lands  held 
in  fee  by  a  married  woman."* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PiniCHASER   WITH  NOTICE — ^THE  DOCTEINE  OF  NOTICE — 
PRIOBITIEB. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  indulge  in  an  extended 
and  thorough  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  notice,  but  simply  a 
brief  reference  to  this  very  important  question  aa  it  affects  a 
purchaser  of  some  interest  in  real  property.  Of  course  the  same 
mies  in  many  instances,  may  apply  to  property  other  than  real. 
On  the  subject  of  notice,  the  student  is  advised  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing recent  works,  namely :  Wade  on  the  Law  of  Notice,  pub- 
lished hi  1878 ;  and  the  chapters  on  that  subject  to  be  found  in 
the  second  volume  of  Pometoy's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  an  admi- 
rable and  exhaustive  work,  issued  within  the  last  few  months 
(1881). 

In  this  work  Mr,  Pomeroy  has  devoted  much  space  to  the 
discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  notice,  and  the  question  is  most 
elaborately  and  scientifically  treated  in  all  of  its  ramifications, 
banning  with  §  591  of  vol.  ii.  and  extending  over  many  pages. 

Notiee  might  be  divided  into  two  kinds : 

*  Oct-NoT.  No.  eonthern  Law  Kedew,  18.S2,  p.  326.  CaseB  cited  to  seme 
point:  HcBeth  v.  Trabne,  69  Ho.,  G42,  SS7 ;  Todd  c.  Pituburg,  etc.,  B.  Co.,  19 
OhioSt.,S14,62Si  SOAlo.,  S62,3W)i  Bradgtreel  e.  Fratt,  17  Wend.,  44.  • 
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1.  Expra».  2.  Implied.  Aod  perhaps  a  third  class,  strictly, 
might  be  mentioned  as  conslruetive,  the  two  last  being  treated  as 
the  same  thing.  ^ 

Ezpreaa  notice  might  be  considered  of  the  highest  order  of 
evidence,  as  that  which  is  commanicated  by  direct  and  positive 
information,  either  written  or  oral,  from  persons  who  are  person- 
ally cognizant  of  the  fact  communicated.  It  might  embrace 
what  we  call  hwtoledge  of  a  fact." 

Implied  notice,  says  Mr.  Wade,  "inolodes  neither  positive 
knowledge  nor  information  so  direct  and  unequivocal  as  neces- 
sarily to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  person  notified." 

"  Neither  does  it  belong  to  that  class  which  depends  upon  legal 
presumption.  It  is  circumstantial  evidence  from  which  the  jury, 
after  estimating  ita  value,  may  infer  notice.  It  differs  from  ex- 
press notice  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  abso- 
lutely convincing  in  itself,  while  the  former  merely  snggests  to 
the  mind  of  the  person  to  be  thereby  affected  the  existence  of  the 
fact  to  which  his  attention  is  directed,  and  points  ont  the  means 
by  which  he  may  obtain  positive  and  convincing  information.f 
It  differs,  on  the  other  hand,  from  eonstruclive  notice,  with  which 
it  is  frequently  confounded,  a:id  which  it  greatly  resembles,  with 
respect  to  the  character  of  the  inference  upon  which  it  rests; 
conMi-uctive  notice  being  the  creature  of  positive  law,  or  resting 
upon  strictly  l^gal  inference,  while  implied  notice  arises  from 
inference  o£/ad."X  The  I(^slMure  and  the  courts  sometimes 
use  the  word  actucU  knowledge.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  literal 
meaning  of  this  expression  is  not  required  in  any  case.  Says  our 
author:  "Absolute  knowledge,  in  the  strict  sense  of  tbe  t«rm, 
imports  so  high  a  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  matter  to  be 
established,  that  to  require  it  in  every  instance  would  render  the 
adjustment  of  differences  between  man  and  man,  on  any  just  basis, 
practically  impossible.     Courts  must  at  best  be  content  with  such 

*  Wade'H  Law  of  Nolice,  ch.  i.,  ]{  G  to  36;  Pomero^i  Eq.  Jur.,  ]  $95; 
WUli&msDo  e.  Bmim,  IS  N.  Y.,  354 ;  Am.  note  in  2d  Bq.  Leading  Caaes,  p.  144 
(4th  Am.  ed.).  Bajs  Pnmeroj:  "Actual  notice  ia  a  concliuion  at  fact,  capable 
of  being  established  bj  all  grades  of  legitimate  evidence,"  J  G95  (note  4). 
Speck  V.  Biggin,  40  Mo.,  405 ;  Maul  e.  Rider,  58  Penn.  St.  (fl  P.  F.  Smith),  167. 

t  Citing  FanuwoKb  v.  Childi,  4  Msw.,  637. 

X  .WiUiamKia  v.  Brown,  15  N.  Y,  354 ;  Herman  v.  Ellaworth,  64  N.  Y.,  ISS. 
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an  approximatioa  to  perfect  knowledge  as  the  natural  imperfe<v 
tionR  of  human  recollection  will  afford."*'  There  should  be  proof 
of  actual  notice  of  prior  title  or  prior  equities,  or  dreumetanea 
tending  to  prove  aueh  prior  rtght.'f 

An  instance  is  given,  arising  under  the  r^intry  laws,  in  which 
the  statute  in  "  terms  "  required  aotucU  noUtx  to  charge  the  sub- 
sequent porchaser.  In  order  to  give  preoedence  to  a  prior  unr^- 
istered  deed  over  a  subsequent  one  affecting  the  same  land  which 
is  duly  recorded,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  purchaser  had 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  prior  unr^stered  iuetrument.  The 
statute  said  "  aataal  notiee."  Does  this  mean  absolute  knowledge  f 
It  has  been  held,  "The  testof  sufficiency  applied  to  notice  in  this 
case,  was  that  it  should  be  so  express  and  satisfactory  to  the 
party,  as  that  it  would  be  fraud  in  him  subsequently  to  pur- 
chase, attach,  or  levy  upon  the  land,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
first  grantee."^  "The  main  fact  would  depend  upon  inference" 
e&ys  the  same  writer,  "  to  be  drawn  from  collateral  circum- 
Btaucee." 

In  a  case  where  a  party  purchased  land,  of  which  there  was  a 
former  conveyance  and  the  same  was  recorded,  but  the  registra- 
tion was  void  because  of  the  absence  of  the  necessary  certificate 
to  the  actnowledgmeot,  and  these  facts  were  communicated  to 
the  sobsequent  purchaser  by  his  attorney,  whom  he  employed  to 
investigate  the  title,  it  was  held,  in  connection  with  other  facts 
and  circumstances,  sufficient  to  show  that  the  purchaser  had  no- 
tice of  the  prior  deed.§ 

Of  oomstrvtiive  notice  more  will  be  said  when  we  oome  to  speak 
of  the  policy  of  the  registration  laws,  lis  pendew,  etc 

There  is  some  diversity  in  the  American  decisions  upon  this 
point.  In  Indiana  and  Massachusetts  the  courts  proceed  upon 
the  idea  that  actual  notice  and  actual  knowledge  mean  the  same 

•  Wade's  Law  of  Notice,  j  3. 

t  Brown  «.  Volkeniag,  64  N.  Y.,  76, 83.  See  2  PouMroy'i  £q.  Juris.,  }  5B6, 
nolee  1,  2,  with  full  ciution  of  the  anUioritiee. 

J  Wade's  law  of  Notice,  {  9. 

i  Wade,  i  4,  tnting  Miwgrove  v.  Bonier,  6  Oreg.,  313 ;  HaalingB  v.  Cotter,  24 
N.  H.,  481.  Id  cans  of  this  kind,  although  aetuai  notice  u  reqnlred  in  termt, 
"Ibe  court  or  jur?  infer  from  the  facts,  proved  bj  a  process  of  rational  deduc- 
tion, but  wiihmU  the  aid  o/'  ang  legal  prtvtmptian,  that  soch  information  was  actu- 
ally received."    2  Pomerojr  on  Eq.  Jur.,  {  49a  (notes). 
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thing.*  In  Brinkmaa  v.  Jonesf  ^^^  onurt  was  called  upon  to 
iDterpret  the  WtsoODBiD  statute,  which  requires  "actual  knowl- 
edge." The  court  say,  "The  actual  notice  required  hy  the  stat- 
ute b  not  synonymous  with  actual  ImowUdge.  We  think  the 
true  rule  is,  that  notioe  must  be  held  to  be  actual  when  the  sub- 
sequent purchaser  has  actual  knowledge  of  such  tacts  as  would 
put  a  prudent  man  upon  inquiry,  which,  if  prosecuted  with 
ordinary  diligence,  would  lead  to  actual  notice  of  the  right  or 
title  in  conflict  with  that  which  he  is  about  to  purchase." 

When  the  subsequent  purchaser  has  knowledge  of  such 
facts,  it  becomes  fais  duty  to  "  make  inquiry."  Thus,  it  results 
that  adual  oottce  is  a  conclusion  of  fact,  which  may  be  estab- 
lished, like  any  other  fact  under  the  rules  of  evidence,  including 
circumstantial  eTidenoe,^  all  of  which  the  jury  must  weigh. 

As  to  escpraa  notice,  as  Mr.  Wade  calls  it,  or  athud  notice,  as 
Mr.  Bouvier  calls  it,  but  little  need  be  said  further,  except  to  say 
that,  vhere  it  is  attempted  to  fix  the  party  with  direct  informa- 
tion, the  communication  ought  to  come  from  those  who  speak 
advisedly  of  the  matter,  or  from  infonaation  in  their  possesMos 
of  a  definite  character.§  Perhaps,  where  the  means  of  knowledge 
are  of  an  inferior  sort,  the  information  ought  to  come  from  the 
parties  int«^ted.||  It  has  been  held  that  the  statement  of  third 
parties,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  facte,  will  not  amount  to  notice.^ 

Says  Mr.  Wade :  "  But,  when  the  information  comes  directly 
from  the  party  in  possession  of  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  com- 
municated, and  is  so  full  and  complete  as  to  all  the  essential  de- 
tails of  the  matter  as  to  carry  conviction  to  an  ordinary  mind,  it 
would  properly  be  classed  as  express  notioe,  though  it  stopped  &r 

•  Parker  d.  Osgood,  3  Allen,  487 ;  White  e.  Foster,  102  M««i.,  375. 

t  Brinkman  v.  Jones,  44  Wis.,  498-&21. 

t  Pomeniy's  Eq.  Jnr.,  J  G95 ;  Barnes  v.  Mcainton,  3  Penn.,  67 ;  Tillinghtit 
».  Champliin  4  E.  I.,  173.  In  accord.  Hall  e.  Noble,  40  Me.,  459;  Rogere  v. 
Jones,  8  N.  H.,  264 ;  Barllett  v.  Glascock,  4  Ho.,  62 ;  Bnck  v.  Paine,  50  Mirs., 
64S ,'  Carter  >.  Cily  of  Portland,  4  Ore.,  339.  The  doctrine  of  notice  is  applied 
very  pomtaHy  in  one  of  the  celebrated  Mjn  Clark  Oaines  case*.  Bee  the  case 
Games  v.  De  La  Croix,  6  Wall.  U.  8.,  719,  opinioD  b;  Judge  Davis. 

{  PeonoD  n.  Daniel,  2  Dev.  &  Bat.  Bq.,  366 ;  Jackson  v.  BorgoU,  10  Johnsj 
457;  Coin.  Wilner,  23II1.,  476;  Bupeit «.  Hark.  15  IIU  642. 

If  Rogers  «.  Hoskins.  14  Ga.,  166 ;  6ug.  on  Vend.,  765,  and  anthoririea  cited. 

i  LamoDt  «.  StiDSon.  5  WU..  443;  Butier  t>.  SCephena,  26  Me.,  484;  Wade 
on  Law  of  Notice,  ch.  i,  {  7. 
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short  of  what  might  be  correctly  termed  absolute  knowledge."* 
What  has  been  said  as  to  the  evidence  competent  to  fix  actual 
notice  IB  sufficient  on  this  point. 

Knowledge  is  imputed  to  cue  who  has  the  means  of  knowledge. 
Ignorance  of  an  important  fact,  which  has  been  placed  in  easj 
leacb,  is  not  excusable. 

QmalrucHve  Notice. — Mr.  Pomeroy  very  pert;inently  criticises 
the  many  loose  deSnitione  and  classifications  of  notice,  aetual  and 
contlrwiwe,  and  saya :  "  I  prefer,  and  shall  adopt,  the  claastfica- 
tioD  approved  and  followed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  judges, 
which  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  certainty. 
According  to  this  arrangement  'actual' notice  embraces  all  those 
instances  in  which  positive  personal  information  of  a  matter  is 
directly  communicated  to  the  party,  and,  this  oomraunication  of 
information  being  a  fact,  is  established  by  evidence  directly  tend- 
ing, with  more  or  leas  cogency,  to  its  proof.  'Oonstnteiive' 
notice  includes  all  other  instances  in  which  the  information  thus 
directly  communicated  cannot  be  shown ;  but  the  information  is 
either  ooncltisivdy  presumed  to  have  been  given  and  received  from 
the  existence  of  certain  facts,  or  is  implied  by  a  prima  facie  pre- 
sumption of  law  in  the  absence  of  contrary  proof  "t 

This  definition  is  complete,  and  cannot,  perhaps,  be  better  ex- 
pressed. For  instance,  the  notice  fixed  by  statute  on  the  regi&- 
tntion  of  a  deed  is  a  eoneiu^x  and  a  positive  premmption  of  late, 
made  so  by  statute.  But  the  notice  fixed  by  posaesmm  of  one 
other  than  the  vendor  is  only  a  prima  facie  pre»iimp(ion,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  is  accepted  as  true ;  yet 
this  is  a  rdmUahle  conc^unon  of  facta  which  may  be  explained. 
The  purchaser  may  show  that  he  made  all  diligent  effort  to  obtain 
information,  but  could  not 

Definition  of  Notice  in  the  abstract. — The  same  author  says : 
'Jndges  and  tezt^writers  have  seldom  attempted  to  define  Tujtioe 
in  the  abstract,  but  have  generally  contented  themselves  with 
8pe<nfying  instances,  or  describing  its  kinds  and  effects.  Within 
the  meaning  of  these  rules  notice  may,  I  think,  be  correctly  de- 
fined as  the  infonnation  concerning  a  fad  actually  communicated 

*  Wide,  {  7;  citing  Bornea  v.  Clinton,  3  Peno.,  67,  and  other  cassB  Id  note 
1.    Bee,  >Im,  2d  Ptmeroj't  Eq.  Jur.,  J  696  (notea), 
t  2  Pomeroy'B  Eq.  Jun  i  W3. 
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to  a  party  by  an  authorized  person,  or  actually  derived  by  bim 
from  a  proper  source,  or  else  presumed  by  law  to  bave  been  ac- 
quired by  bim,  which  informatioii  is  r^arded  as  equivalent,  tn 
iia  legal  effect*,  to  full  knowlenge  of  the  fact,  and  to  which  the 
law  attributes  the  same  conaequencee  as  would  be  imputed  to 
knowledge."*  This,  too,  ia  a  definiiidn  without  fault,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  chapter.  It  is  said  that  the  English 
editors  of  the  Leading  Cases  in  Equity  attempt  no  general  defi- 
nition. The  AmericaD  editor  says :  "  Id  legal  parlance  notice  is 
information  given  by  one  duly  anthoriEed,  or  derived  from  some 
authentic  Gonroe.  Notice  may  be  either  actual  or  constru<:tive."t 
"Actual  notice  need  not  be  full,  circumstantial  information  of 
every  material  fact  affecting  the  right  of  the  person  receiving  it; 
it  is  enough  that  it  be  information  directly  tending  to  show  the 
existence  of  the  tact,  and  sufScient  to  put  the  party  on  an  in- 
quiry."! 

But  to  return  to  "  congtrueUve  "  notice. 

Definition. — Says  Chief  fiaron  Eyre :  '*  Omatructive  notice,  in 
its  nature,  is  no  more  than  evidence  of  notice,  the  presumptions 
of  which  are  so  violent  that  the  court  will  not  allow  of  its  being 
con tro verted. "§  The  great  American  commentator  on  equity  has 
said  of  "noticei"  "Knowledge  imparted  by  the  court  on  pre- 
sumption too  strong  to  be  rebutted,  that  the  knowledge  mast 
have  been  commnnicated."||  These  definitions,  it  seems,  would 
exclude  all  those  cases  where  the  legal  presumption  of  notice  is 
subject  to  rebuttal  or  explanation. 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  Sterj  v,  Arden,^  said :  "  I  hold  him 
chargeable  with  constructive  notice,  or  notice  in  law,  because  he 
bad  information  sufficient  to  put  him  upon  inquiry." 

The^e  definitions  and  distinctions  will  not  be  further  noticed 
in  this  place,  but  the  student  is  referred  to  Wade  on  the  Lav!  of 
Notice  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  interesting  subject  The  l^is- 
tation  in  r^rd  to  registration  has  done  away  with  much  of  the 
trouble  incident  to  the  question  of  notice.     For,  by  these  acts, 

«  2  Pomeroft  Eq.  Jar.,  1  694.  t  S  Eq.  L«m].  CMea,  144. 

t  Barow  ».  Mc-Clinton,  3  Penn.,  67;  4  E.  I.,  178,  215. 
i  Plumb  V.  Fluilt,  2  ADBtr.,  432.  ||  Store's  Eq.  Jur.,  i  399. 

f  Ster;  v.  Arden,  1  John.  Ch.,  2S1 ;  in  accord,  Edwmrd  e.  TbompeoD,  71  N. 

C.  R.,  177 J  UDghuv.Umled  States,  4  Wallace  (U.S.),  232;  29  III.,  SO. 
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the/oot  of  registration  is  notice  in  law,  whicb  will  not  admit  of 
rebuttal.  The  effect  of  Ha  pendens  is  the  same,  where  the  appli- 
cation IB  properly  made ;  likewise,  the  notice  to  the  agent  creates 
i  preaumplion  iafawthat  the  same  vasoomniUQicated  to  theprin- 
rapal. 

Ihe  following  instances  of  constructive  notice  may  be  men- 
tioned: 

1.  Where  land  is  purchased,  being  at  the  time  in  the  posaeseton 
of  a  third  party,  or  the  agent  of  such  part;,  Bxes  the  purchaser 
prima  facie  with  notice  of  snch  claim,  and  the  character  of  the 
same,* 

2.  Another  kind  of  constructive  notice  arisra  from  the  recUala, 
tbilanenis,  and  refa-eneea  in  title-papers. 

3.  The  principal  is  chai^i;ed  with  notice  when  inforoiatioD  or 
knowledge  has  been  obtained  by  his  ageni. 

4.  Regitiraiion,  pursuant  to  statute. 

5.  Lis  pendens. 

\,  Asia  Notice  by  Poseeegum. — The  possession,  to  give  notice, 
must  be  actual,  notoriaae,  and  corUinuous,^  and  ex<dusive,  so  far  as 
the  subsequent  purchaser's  grantor  is  concerned.  As  to  the  sev- 
eral qualifications  of  this  rule  consult  Wade  on  the  Lom  of  No- 
tice. The  general  doctrine  is  well  expressed  by  Justice  Field  in 
a  late  case  in  the  i$upreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

He  says :  "  That  be  (Hughes)  could  not  be  heard  to  complain, 

*  Edwards  e-Thompsonetal.,  71  N.  C,  177;  Hiighes  v.  The  United  States, 
i  Will.  (U.  8.)  R,  232;  Wade's  Law  oT  Notice,  J  273,  278  (note  1). 

Id  the  case  of  Edwards  v.  Thoiupeon,  the  purchaser  lived  in  the  Slate  of 
SoQlh  Carolina,  and  yet  the  court  held  him  chargeable  with  notice  of  the  title 
of  the  part]'  in  posnession.  Also  that  the  possession  of  the  tenant  was  notice 
of  the  landlord's  equit; or  claim.  Mr.  Wadesajs,  however,  that  thenuthoritiee 
are  in  conflict  in  this  conntrj  as  to  whether  the  poswssion  by  the  tenant  ia  no- 
tice of  the  adverse  claim  of  tbe  owner.  In  England  the  weight  of  authority 
inclines  upon  the  side  of  restricting  the  operation  of  such  possession  to  notice 
of  the  title  of  the  actual  occupant  Wade's  Law  of  Notice,  {  2S1.  For  the 
English  doctrine,  see  Bambart  v.  Qreenshields,  28  Eng.  L.  and  Eq.,  77 ;  2  StJg. 
on  Vend,,  J  763. 

t  Hunter  v.  Watson,  12  Cal.,  36:1 ;  Fair  o.  Stewart,.  29  Cal.,  486 ;  Wade,  Law 
of  Notice,  i  288,  citing  Brown  v.  Vollcenoing,  64  N.  Y.,  76;  Kendall  c.  Law- 
rence, 22  Rck.,  540;  Macon  v.  Sheppard,  2  Hump.  (Tenn.),  335. 
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e  reason  that  the  open,  notorious,  and  exclusive  poasesslon 
!  premises  by  the  parties  claimiDg  under  Ooodbee,  wheo  the 
!^  made  hts  entry  and  received  the  patent,  was  mffieiad  to 
\m  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  AeW  by 
and  if  he  neglected  to  make  the  inquiry,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
realer  consideration  than  if  he  had  made  it  and  asceiiained 
tualfads  of  the  case."* 

ne  Quaiijications  of  this  Rule. — 1.  The  possession  and  right 
ed  must  be  contemporaneous.  Therefore  in  ejectment,  where 
efendant  was  in  possession  under  a  quitclaim  deed,  such 
ision  was  only  notice  of  such  title  and  interest  as  he  had. 
it  appeared  that  at  the  time  the  grantor  under  whom  he 
sd  had  not  been  seised  of  the  property,  a  deed,  of  which  the 
iff  had  no  notice,  made  to  defendant  (i/ter  he  quit,  the  pos- 
a  being  unrecorded,  it  was  held  that  the  previous  possession 
I  not  affect  the  subsequent  purchaser  with  notice  of  his  ajler- 
'ed  tiile.\ 

If  the  possession  Is  abandoned  at  the  time  of  the  purchaser's 
:he  prior  possession  will  not  operate  as  notice,! 
The  possession  must  refer  to  the  record  title,  if  he  has  such 
,  and  not  to  an  undisclosed  title  or  interest  which  the  pos- 
may  have.§ 

If  the  possessor  hy  his  own  act  put  upon  record  a  title  or 
ment  inconsistent  with  title  in  himself,  he  is  estopped  from  _ 
g  on  his  possession  as  evidence  of  notice  to  subsequent  pur- 

slice  Field  in  Hiigliea  t>.  United  Slates,  4  Wall.  R.,  232.  Mr.  Pomemr 
lea  that  it  is  well  settled  b/  Americari  authority,  also,  that  a  pnrchaser 
ns  of  the  lessee's  posBession  is  put  upon  inquiry  tu  to  all  the  rights  and 
s  under  wliiqh  he  holds,  and  which  affect  the  property,  and  is,  therefore, 
tbie  with  ronstniclive  notice  of  the  leinor'a  title  and  estnte.  2  Pomerov's 
r.,  ;  63-^.  I'ilingllie  following  cases:  39  Cal., 442-,  44Cal., 508;  19  Iowa, 
Mion.,422;  23  III.,  579;  SBarb.Ch.,  31fi;  14Penn.8t.(2  Harri8),I!2. 
)  the  late  case  in  North  Carolina  of  Edwards  v.  Thnmpsun,  71  N.  C, 
so,  3  Head.  (Teiin.),  59 ;  9  Heiflk.,  479 ;  4  Hump.  (Tenn.j,  394 ;  Wade, 
Notice,  ;;  33,  696.  Poflsession  of  the  tenant  is  sufficient,  2  Hump., 
1  Cal.,  609 ;  26  Cal,  394 ;  1  Story's  Eq.,  J  389. 

ipert  t.  Marie,  15  HI.,  640 ;  New  Yorli  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cutler,  8  Sanf. 
S ;  Wade's  Law  of  Notice,  i  274. 
tnpbell  V.  Brackenridge,  8  Blackf.,  471. 
immer  v.  Roberlaon,  6  Sei^.  &  B.,  179 ;  22  Minn.,  532. 
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chasers,  as  in  the  caae  of  a  conveyance  of  the  land  to  one  in  non- 
fidence,  subject  to  a  secret  tmst.* 

2.  IV  Notice  by  TVie-Papers. — Mr.  Wade  saye  this  kind  of 
notice  is  usually  characterized  as  constraetive  notice,  but  suggests 
that  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  designate  it  as  presumptive  no- 

It  is  true  that  the  recitals  of  one's  own  deed  is  regarded  as 
actual  notice,  and  it  would  sot  be  unreasonable  to  say  that  when 
his  deed  referred  to  the  other  inetroments  he  is  pnt  upon  such  in- 
quiry as  to  fix  him  with  actual  notice.  But  when  he  is  sought 
to  he  charged  with  notice  by  recitals  contained  in  instruments 
affecting  the  title  other  than  his  own  immediate  deed  it  is  properly 
classed  as  cOTutrucltve  notice. 

Reeiiah  in  OrigiTial  Patent. — Says  Wade :  "3o  where  the  title 
18  derived  from  the  Qeneral  Government  by  a  patent  which  con- 
tained recitals  affecting  the  title  in  the  hands  of  a  purchaser  how- 
ever remote  from  the  original  patentee,  such  recitals  will  affect 
the  purchaser,  although  he  was  ignorant  both  of  the  recitals  and 
facts  recited,  when  he  acquired  the  title."|  This  kind  of  evi- 
dence cannot  be  rebutted  by  any  evidence  of  failure  to  obtain  the 
bnth  or  of  ignorance.  This  presumption  extends  to  unrecorded 
documents  as  well  as  those  which  have  been  duty  recorded. § 

So  that  a  purchaser  holding  under  a  deed,  or  through  a  series 
of  prior  deeds,  he  is  cbar^;ed  with  notice  of  every  matter  affect- 
ing the  estate  which  appears  by  recital  or  reference.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  description  of  parties  or  any  other  recital  appearing 
upon  the  face  of  each  of  these  instruments  which  forms  an  essen- 
tial link  in  the  chain  of  title.  Says  Mr.  Pomeroy :  "  The  right 
of  such  purchaser  is,  under  our  system  of  conveyancing,  confined 
to  the  instruments  which  constitute  his  chain  of  title,  which  are 
his  title-deeds,  and  everything  appearing  in  those  instruments 
and  forming  a  legitimate  part  thereof,  is  a  necessary  element  of 

•  Newhall  v.  Keree,  5  Pick.;  450 ;  38  N.  J.  L„  165. 

See  *Ih>  the  doctrine  discinsed  in  4  Peon.  St.,  173 ;  7  Watts,  SS5.  Ako  «n 
inter««tiiig  case  ia  IlliDoie,  Stooe  v.  Cook,  79  III.,  424i 

t  Wide's  Law  of  Notice,  {309.  t  Wsde's  Notice,  J  307. 

{  2  Pomproy's  Eq.  Jur.,  627 ;  N^bod  v.  Allen,  1  Yerger,  360)  Corbitt  tr. 
aeonj,b'2  Ala.,  4S0;  Stidham  *.  Mathews,  29  ATh.,650;  Honore't  Exra.v. 
Baknrell,  6  fi.  Hon.,  67. 
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his  title."*  The  same  aathor  further  says :  "  Any  description, 
recital  of  fact,  reference  to  other  docutnents,  pats  the  purchaser 
upon  an  inquiry ;  he  U  bound  to  follow  op  this  iiiqairy  step  by 
step,  from  one  discovery  to  another,  from  one  instrument  to 
another,  until  the  whole  series  of  title-deeds  is  exhausted,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  the  matters  referred  to  in  their  pro- 
visions and  affecting  the  estate  is  obtained."t 

Nature  of  the  JteeUal*  which  Bind  the  Purekater. — It  is  suffi- 
ci«it  if  the  recitals  lead  to  knowledge.  The  matter  of  fact,  which 
the  purchaser  ia  presumed  to  take  notice  of,  should  be  referred  to 
in  the  deed  or  other  instrument  in  audi  a  general  way  that  it 
should  be  reasonably  certain  and  specific,  the  recitals  containing 
sufficient  information  to  put  a  man  of  reasonable  observation  and 
prudence  npon  inquiry  leading  to  the  truth.  It  is  obvious  that 
mere  vague  allusions  to  something  which  mayor  may  not  amount 
to  an  interest  in  the  property,  will  not  suffice^ 

The  statutory  conveyance  by  a  sheriff's  deed  is  composed  of 
such  constituent  parts  as  judgment,  levy,  and  deed,  each  being 
essentially  requisite  to  a  perfect  conveyance.  The  purchaser  is 
bound  by  these  facts.  He  is  presumed  to  have  examined  the 
record,  and  each  step  in  the  progress  of  the  litigation,  resulting 
in  the  sale  and  sheriff's  deed.  See  this  doctrine  as  discussed  in 
NelsoD  V.  Allen.g  It  applies  only  to  deeds  or  <^er  instruments 
actually  in  existence,  and  does  not  apply  to  deeds  which  may  be 
executed  in  the  future.|| 

A  pnrchaser  could  not,  therefore,  bechaiged  with  notioeof  the 

*  2  PomeroT'a  Eq.  Jur.,  j  626. 

t  2  Pomerov's  Eq.,  U  B26,  627, 62B,  629,  630.  Among  the  vast  number  of 
caMB  to  sustain  tliis  pueition  reference  ia  made  to  Cbictga,  etc.,  R.  R.  r.  Em- 
ned7,70Ill.,3oO;  Frye  «.  Partridge, 82  III.,  267;  Allen ».  Pool,  HMiis,323; 
20  Ind.,  40 ;  4  Litt.  E7.,  317 ;  61  Ho.,  227;  WillUc.  Or«*,  48  Teiu,  469;30 
Gratt.,  708;  37  Wis.,  440;  8  N.  Y.,  271;  102Maai.,37&;  7  Conii.,324;  Chri«- 
mas  t>.  Miti-liell,  3  Ire.  Eq.,  535;  Nelson  v.  Allen,  1  Yei^r,  360.  See  ako 
Brash  T.Ware,  15  Peters  (U.  3.],  93  ;  Oliver  v.  Piatt,  3  Hoir.  (U.  S.},  333,409; 
Wade's  Law  of  Notice,  H  309,  314, 316. 

t  Wade,  Notice,  {  316;  French  v.  Loyal  Co.,  6  Leigh,  627  ;  aee  Bellu  u 
Lloyd,  2  Watts,  401. 

i  Nelwn  p.  Allen,  1  Yerger  (Tenn.),  360,  36T-S. 

II  2  Pomeroy,  Kq.,  3  630.  As  to  certainty  in  the  raciula,  "  the  recital  miMt  be 
iDch  as  toexplaln  itaeir  by  its  own  tertns,  or  refer  M  aome  deed  or  dTcnmManct^ 
which  will  lead  lo  an  ezplaoaUon."  White  e.  Carpent«r,  2  lUge,  217. 
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coDtenta  of  a  deed,  which  is  merely  in  oontemplation.  Said 
Lord  Thuriow,  in  Gotbay  r.  Sydenham:*  "  If  the  notice  had 
beeo  of  a  deed  actually  executed,  it  certainly  would  do ;  but 
where  the  notice  is  not  of  a  deed,  but  only  of  an  intention  to  ex- 
ecute a  deed,  it  ia  otherwise ;  there  is  no  case  nor  reasoning  which 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  purchaser  shall  be  aSected  by  notice 
of  a  deed  in  contemplation."  "  The  notice  arising  from  title-deeds, 
like  every  other  ioBtanoe  or  kind  of  constructive  notice,  does  not 
operate  between  the  immediate  parties  toaconveyance,  the  grantor 
and  grantee,  mortgi^r  and  mortgagee,  but  only  between  a 
purchaser,  grantee,  or  mortgagee,  and  some  prior  party  holding 
or  claiming  to  hold  an  adverse  right,  interest,  or  title"! 

Of  conree,  the  irnmediate  parties  are  supposed  to  have  read 
their  titles,  and  therefore  have  actual  notice ;  for  example :  where 
a  deed  of  land  Hescribed  it  as  incumbered  by  a  mortgt^,  the 
grantee  would  have  actual  notice  of  such  incumbrance. J 

3.  Notice  as  between  Principal  and  Agent. — The  rule  has  been 
held  necessary  to  subserve  the  ordinary  business  aflkira  of  the 
country.  It  embraces  agents,  attorneys  in  fact,  directors,  man- 
i^rs,  presidents,  cashiers  and  other  officers,  while  engaged  in 
their  appropriate  and  li^itimate  business.  It  includes  trustees  on 
behalf  of  their  bencRciaries,  agents  acting  for  a  married  woman, 
and  to  one  or  two  or  more  joint  agents  §  This  rule  has  its  lim- 
itations. It  does  not  include  the  employment  of  an  agent  or 
attoraey  to  do  a  merely  ministerial  act  for  liis  principal,  as  where 
be  is  employed  simply  to  procure  the  execution  of  a  deed,  or  to 
reoord  a  mortgage.  Then  agaio,io  order  that  notice  to  the  agent 
shall  affect  the  principal,  it  must  be  within  the  scope  of  theagent's 
authority.  It  is  obvious  that  if  an  agent  cannot  bind  his  prin- 
cipal by  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority,  that  a  notice  be- 
yond that  limit  would  be  equally  nugatory.||     The  information 


•  Cothsy  o.  Sydenham,  2  Bro.  Ch,,  391. 

t  2  Pomenij,  Eqiiit;,  j  631  ;  ChaiopliD  v.  Laytin,  6  Paige,  18B,  203. 

X  Quion  r.  Enapp,  6  Paige,  SH  ;  2  Watle,  401. 

A  deed  bj  an  admiDistrator,  trustee,  or  married  woman,  gives  the  purchaser 
notice  of  the  (null  and  of  the  Aiubantf.  Steedman  c.  Puole,  6  Hare,  193;  Dud-. 
t«v  t.  Witter,  46  .A.la.,  6S4.  Grantee  from  one  joint  owner  hai  notice  of  the' 
rights  of  the  other  joint  owner  or  owDere.  Campbell  r.  Roach,  46  Ala.,  S67. 

3  Pomeroy,  Eq.,  {  667,  and  notes. 
■   I  Wei«wrti.  Denison,  ION.  Y.,68;  Roach  e.  Karr,  18  KanBM,  829;  Grant 
9.  Cole,  8  Ala.,  619. 

SS 
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GonstitutiDg  the  notice  by  constniotioQ  must  he  imparted  to  him 
while  acting  (u  agent." 

The  notice  which  will  bind  a  corporation  through  ita  director, 
agent,  or  manager,  must  be  at  the  time  when  he  was  not  only 
clothed  with  the  power  to  act,  but  must  have  been  actually  en- 
gaged in  transacting  the  business  of  the  corporation. f 

The  general  role  that  the  principal  is  bound  by  the  agent's 
knowledge,  is  based  on  the  principle  of  law,  that  it  is  the  agent's 
duty  to  communicate  to  his  principal  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
respecting  the  6ubjeot-matt«r  of  negotiation,  and  the  presumption 
that  he  will  perform  that  duty. 

Says  Folger,  Judge,  in  Holden  v.  N.  T,  and  Erie  Bank :{ 
"  Notice  must  have  come  to  the  agent,  it  is  said,  in  the  course  of 
the  very  transaction,  or  so  near  before  it  that  the  agent  must  be 
presumed  to  recollect  it  This  limitation,  however,  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  case  of  an  agent  whose  employment  is  short- 
lived, 80  that  the  principal  shall  not  be  afi^ted  by  knowledge 
that  came  to  the  agent  before  his  employment  began,  nor  after  it 
was  terminated."  He  said,  however,  the  rule  was  not  so  limited 
where  the  agency  was  continuous,  and  the  transactions  consisted 
of  a  long  series  of  acts. 

Other  lAmitcUiong. — The  information  acquired  by  the  agent 
must  be  muterial  to  the  transactiou  in  which  the  principal's  rights 
are  to  be  affected  by  a  notice,  and  it^  must  be  something  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  agent,  by  virtue  of  his  fiduciary  and  represent- 
ative relation,  to  communicate  to  his  principal.§    Lord  Westbury, 

*  Pepper  v.  George,  &1  Ala.,  190;  20  Mich.,  419 ;  Distilled  Spirits,  etc,  11 
Wall.  (U.  8.),  356 :  39  Conn.,  238 ;  Fry  v.  Sheehee,  55  OeoT^ia,  208.  As  to  the 
notice  which  affecta  the  principal,  see  9  Ileiskell  (Teon.),  479 ;  4  Baxter,  26 ; 
3  Head.,  59 ;  4  Hnmp.,  304 ;  Wade,  Law  of  Notice,  872-695. 

t  Coasult  the  following  pases  for  the  doctrine  menlioned  in  the  text :  Fulton 
Bank  V.  N.  Y.  and  Sharon  Co.,  4  Paige,  ]  27 ;  Seneca  Co.  Bk.  v.  Neass,  5  Denio, 
329;  Farmers'  Bank  v.  Pa^oe,  25  Codd.,444i  10  Md.,  517;  20  Mich.,  419. 
As  (o  limitations  of  the  rule  that  "noiiee  to  agaU  it  notice  to  Ihe  pritieipal  .■" 
Poraeroy-B  Eq.  Jur.,  H  669,  670,  671,  672,  notes;  Tagg  n.  Tenn.  Nat.  Bk.,  9 
Reiskell,  479;  Fuller  v.  Bennett,  2  Hare,  394. 

t  Holden  ».  N.  Y.  and  Erie  Bk.,  72  N.  Y.,  286.  This  latter  case  is  one  of 
interest  on  this  point,  and  will  well  repaj  the  trouble  of  a  careful  perusal  bj 
(he  Etiident. 

i  2  Pomero?'!  Eq.,  J  673,  note  1.  See  the  case  of  Distilled  Spirits,  11  W«l- 
lace,  U.  S,,  per  Jottice  Bradlej'. 
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in  Wyllie  v.  Pollen,*  eaid :  "  The  agent's  knowledge  must  have 
beeo  of  Bomethiog  material  to  tlie  particular  traasaction,  and 
somethiog  which  it  was  the  agent's  duty  to  commanirate  to  his 
priDcipal,  the  whole  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  resting  on  the 
ground  of  the  existence  of  aach  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  agent." 

It  need  not  appear  generally  that  the  agent  actually  gives  the 
inforntation  to  the  principal,  for  the  rule  of  constructive  notice 
between  agent  and  principal  depends  upon  a  conclusive  legal 
presumption  that  (he  information  had  was  comnmnicated  to  the 
principal.     Motives  of  policy  inhere  in  this  very  presumption. f 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  presump- 
tion that  the  agent  had  given  the  information  to  bb  principal, 
namely : 

lat.  Where  an  agent  or  attorney  is  acting  for  both  parties  to  a 
transaction,  A.  and  B.,  for  both  vendor  and  vendee,  mortg^or 
and  mortgagee,  and  having  information  of  a  matenal  fact,  with 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  parties,  conceals  hie  knowledge  from 
the  other  party.  The  conduct  of  A.  or  B.  in  consenting  to  the 
concealment  is  clearly  a  fraud,  and  ia  estopped  from  saying  after- 
wards that  the  other  party  had  notice. 

2d.  The  Agent's  Fraud. — When  the  agent  or  attorney  in  the 
course  of  hie  employment  has  been  guilty  of  fraud,  contrived  for 
bis  own  benefit,  by  which  he  intended  to  defraud,  and  did  de- 
fraud, his  own  principal  or  client,  as  well  as  perhaps  the  other 
party,  and  the  very  perpetration  of  the  fraud  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  concealing  the  facts  from  his  principal  or  client,  then  the 
principal  is  not  charged  with  this  constructive  notice.  In  this 
ittstaoce  the  very  opposite  presumption  iti  raised,  namely,  thai  he 
did  TWt  communicate  the  facts  to  his  principal.X 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  every  fraud  committed  by 
the  agent  will  have  this  effect.  Vhere  might  be  facts  and  infor- 
mation communicated  to  the  agent  upon  which  the  law  would  fix 
upon  the  principal  a  knowledge  of  a  (ru«t,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  agent  might  be  guilty  of  a  fraud  in  reference  to  the  trust 

*  Wrllie  P.  Pollen,  3  D.  O.  J.  A  &,  696;  in  accord,  Bolluid  t>.  Hiut,  L. 
B,  ch.  vi.,  678. 

t  Willianwon  ».  Brown,  16  N.  Y.,  354;  113  Maaa.,  391 ;  2  Pomeroy's  Eq., 
I  673,  and  full  notM. 

J  Kenoedj  d.  Green,  3  Mj.  &  K.,  699 ;  Bolland  v.  Hart,  L.  B.,  ch.  vi.,  678. 
Bee  4  Faig^  127;  27  N.  J.  Eq.,  33;  36  HI.,  114. 
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fund;  this  fraud  might  not  prevent  the  notice  which  the  law 
presumes  as  against  the  principal.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
tell  whether  a  case  does  or  does  not  fall  under  this  exception. 
Many  of  the  caaes  rest  confessedly  upon  very  narrow  distinctions.* 

It  may  be  observed,  that  if  the  agent  is  affected  by  oon^rwUive 
notice,  the  principal  ia  likewise  affected. 

The  entire  doctrine  is  founded  in  policy  and  expedient^.  For 
a  full  and  complete  view  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  notice,  consult 
Wade  on  the  Law  of  Notice. 

4.  Rf^istratUm  pursuant  to  Statuie. — Perhaps  the  most  conclu- 
sive oonebruoiive  notioe  ia  that  created  by  positive  statute,  io  the 
shape  of  r^istration  acts,  in, the  United  States.  England  has 
no  general  r^istration  system,  although  there  are  found  several 
local  statutesapplicable  to  different  counties.^  The  Irish  R^istry 
Act  of  6  Anne  is  construed  by  the  courts  very  much  like  our 
American  registry  acts. 

This  statute  expressly  gives  absolute  priority  to  the  deed  or 
conveyance  first  registered.  And  thefact  that  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser has  no  notice  and  has  paid  a  valuable  consideration,  wilt 
not  prevent  the  effect  of  the  txmetruclive  notice  resulting  from  the 
"  registry  act."  There  is  some  variation  in  the  details  and  lan- 
guage of  the  American  registration  acts,  but  the  plan  of  the  Bys- 
tem  and  the  objects  are  very  much  the  same.  The  instruments 
admitted  to  record  are  not  the  same  in  all  the  Stetes,  but  gener-* 
ally  they  include  deeds,  leasee,  mortgages,  assignments  of  mort- 
gages and  of  leases,  title-bonds,  and  generally  every  spedes  of 
conveyance  by  wbicb  au  interest  in  land,  either  legal  or  equitable, 
is  created  or  transferred. 

The  English  and  American  theory:  In  the  former,  the  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  r^istration  is  permissive,  while  the  statute 
is  silent  as  to  notice,  sp  a  r^st^  of  itself  is  not  notice  to  a  sub- 
sequent purchaser  who  has  obtained  the  l^al  estate;  but  in  the 
American  States  a  much  broader  and  more  effectual  meaning  is 
attached.  The  intention  is  to  compel  every  person  to  place  the 
written  evidence  of  bis  title  upon  record,  in  order  to  protect  his 

•  See  ihU  doctrine  eUborated  in  Poroeroy't  Eq.,  vol.  U.,  678,  874,  975,  and 
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own  rights  and  others  who  might  afterwards  seek  to  deal  with 
the  same  property. 

]Vho  Affected  by  the  Registration  N^ice. — In  the  first  place, 
this  notice  does  not  apply  to  the  contracting  parties,  but  to  third 
parties.*  The  purchaser  is  not  bound  hy  the  recorded  titles  of 
his  vendor,  but  he  may  rely  upon  the  representations  of  his  ven- 
dor, and  has  the  equity  to  rescind  or  specifically  perform,  as  the' 
facts  and  circumstances  may  authorize  a  court  of  equity  to  act. 
The  vendee  is  never  bound  to  accept  a  defective  title.f 
But  this  qaestion  must  depend  somewliat  on  the  language  of 
the  recording  acts.  Says  Pomeroy,  on  this  point:  "While  the 
terms  of  the  statutes  may  dlETer,  in  respect  to  this  matter,  in  some 
of  their  subordinate  and  qualifying  phrases,  they  all  agree  in  the 
main  and  substantial  provision;  they  all  declare  that  an  unre- 
corded conveyance  is  invalid  only  as  against  subsequent  pur- 
chasers or  incumbrancers ;  aiid  that,  aa  a  necessary  inference,  that 
the  record  only  operates  as  notice  to  the  same  persons."!  In  sev- 
eral of  the  statutes  the  qualification  \s  added  that  the  subsequent 
purchaser,  who  is  thus  protected,  must  be  one  "in  good  faith, 
and  for  valuable  consideration;"  in  many  of  them  this  language 
is  absent ;  but,  whether  expressed  or  not  by  the  legislature,  it  has 
uniformly  entered  into  and  formed  a  part  of  the  judicial  inter- 
pretation. In  some  instances,  "creditors"  are  expressly  added. § 
Registration  is  not,  therefore,  notice  to  all  the  world,  and  only 
applies  to  those  persons  who,  under  the  policy  of  the  legislature, 
are  required  to  search  the  records  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
It  has  no  application  to  prior  parties. 

In  Tennessee,  the  12th  section  of  the  Registration  Act  of  1831, 
cfa.  90,  declares  all  instruments  not  registered  in  conform!^  to 

*  Judge  McFartaiMi,  in  Top  v.  White,  12  Heisk.  (Tenn.),  165,  citing  Napier 
>.  Elam,  6  Yer.,  108;  Ingram  n.  Morgsn,  4  Hump.,  Sfl. 

t  Topp.  White,  12  Heillk.,  1A5.  In  North  C-arolina  a  niortgage  ia  Tslid  be- 
tween the  parties  without  registration,  but  void  aa  to  third  parties  purchasing 
for  value-     Deal  v.  Palmer,  72  N.  C,  682. 

t  Honterv.  Walaon,  12Cal.,  363. 

{  2  Pomeroy'aEq.,  S65B.  The  notice  is  to  purchaHersunderthesarae grantor. 
There  lOighl  refef  junK/y  be  a  purchaser  of  the  tanv  miAjtet-maUer  from  another 
tourer.  The  registration  is  only  conBtnictive  notice  to  eiibaeqiient  pnrchasere 
who  derive  title  Trom  the  same  grantor.  Baker  v.  Oriffln,  60  Miss.,  158;  90a., 
23;  76N.Yt463. 
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this  act  "shall  be  null  and  void  as  to  ezietiog  or  eubeeqaent 
creditors  or  bonajide  purchasers  without  notice."  Under  this  act 
the  court  held  th&t  jiuiffnunt  creditors  were  meant."  A  mortgage 
deed  is  good  between  tne  parties  without  registration,  and  also 
valid  without  r^stration  as  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  with  no- 
tice of  its  ezisteDce.t 

RequieUe  of  the  Record  which  oreatea  Oorulructive  Notiee. — 
This  constructive  notice  is  unknown  to  the  common  law,  and 
being  the  creature  of  statute,  the  same  should  be  exactly  complied 
with.  And  whatever  is  required  \>y  the  legislature  must  be  done 
before  ^^he  recorded  paper  shall  have  the  statutory  effect  of  notice. 

The  notice  only  applies  to  such  instruments  as  the  act  requires 
to  be  registered,  so  the  voluntary  recording  of  a  paper,  not  au- 
thorized by  statute,  is  a  nuility.J  So,  under  the  statnt<t  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  which  title-bonds  are  required  to  be  r^stered,  the  doc- 
trine of  equity  is  changed  by  the  statute.  For,  as  a  rule  of 
equity  law,  a  purchaser  from  a  party  with  notice  of  the  existence 
of  a  title-bond  from  the  s^me  grantor  takes  it  subject  to  such 
equity  as  the  bond  may  disclose.  There  A.  sold  land  to  B.,  and  B. 
took  a  title-bond  from  A.,  and  had  paid  the  purchase-money,  but 
failed  to  have  the  bond  registered.  The  land  was  levied  on  and 
sold  as  the  property  of  A.,  and  it  was  held  that  the  purchaser  took 
a  good  title,  notwithstanding  he  had  notiee  of  the  title-bond. § 

*  1  Cold.,  205 ;  2  Sneed,  164 ;  and  that  a  mortgagee  waa  not  witbin  the  bcc 

t  6  Yerger,  320;  3  Head.,  719;  2Saeed,  164.  In  case  of  defective  legUtra- 
tion,  as,  if  executed  nut  of  tbe  State  and  not  proTenaa  required  by  the  statute, 
the  instrument,  although  rcfnatered,  does  not  become  a  conitniclive  notice  to  a 
purehaser  for  value;  Todd  r.  Outlaw,  79  N.  C,  235;  and  passee  no  title  la 
against  strangers :  Bobinaon  t.  Willoughby,  70  N.  C,  338. 

Until  properlj  probated,  the  roister  has  no  right  to  place  the  same  on  hia 
booka:  Todd  r.  Outlaw,  lup-a;  Williams  v.  OrifEn,  4  Jones,  31;  S  Jonee,  113; 
11  Ire.,  162;  11  Ibid.,  SOT;  2  Ire.  £q.,  564;  Buabra  £q.,  263;  (Bailey's  Di- 
gest, 335). 

\  Betser  v.  Rankiii,  77  111.,  289 ;  James  e.  Uorej,  2  Cow.,  240^,  BooKird  *. 
While,  9  Biob.  Eq.,  483. 

{  Biitler  V.  Manry,  10  Rnmp.,  420.  But,  per  eanira,  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolioa,  cb.'SS,  sec  24,  Battle's  Revissl.  All  amtracU  to  convey  land  ahall  be 
Mgiatered  within  two  years,  atid,  therefore,  not  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
mortgages  and  deeds  of  trust.  If  a  party  purchase  with  knowledgeofihe  title- 
bond,  be  ia  bound  by  iL  Derr  r.  DeUinger,  75  N.  C,  300 ;  Todd  v.  OutUw,  79 
S.  C.,536. 
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It  wsa  for  the  reason  that  the  instrumeRt  without  registration  was 
by  the  act  absolutely  void  as  to  existing  or  subsequent  ereditora. 

It  was  contended  in  that  case  that  the  purchaser  at  the  execu- 
tion sale,  having  had  notice,  was  not  protected  by  the  terms  of 
the  statute,  "bona fide  purchaser  without  notice,"  hut  the  court 
eaid  the  statute  had  referenra  to  sale  by  act  of  the  parties,  and 
not  a  sale  by  act  of  law  (as  execution  sale).  Perhaps  a  better 
reason  might  have  been  assigned,  namely,  that  the  unregistered 
bond  was  void  as  to  the  creditor,  who  must  be  a  judgment 
^editor,  and,  therefore,  such  creditor  could  cause  the  same  to 
be  sold  by  execution  on  the  judgment,  and  the  purcliaser  was  sub- 
etituted  by  law  to  the  rights  of  the  creditor,  and  was  not  such  a 
purchaser  as  the  statnte  contemplated. 

Perhaps  both  this  reason  and  that  stated  l^  the  court  arecorrect. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  as  to  what  the  record  must  show 
to  give  notice.  It  most  appear  that  it  was  not  only  such  instru- 
ment as  the  law  required  to  he  roistered,  bnt  that  the  same  was 
executed  in  the  manner  required  by  law  to  authorize  its  registra- 
tion. There  are  many  defects  and  imperfections  which  have 
come  under  this  last  rule,  which  will  be  found  in  the  different 
State  reports.  The  record  must  be  made  in  the  manner  and  in 
the  book  required  by  law. 

Id  brief,  it  may  be  stated,  when  all  the  requisites  to  a  valid 
registration  have  been  complied  with,  when  the  paper-writing  is 
one  entitled  to  be  recorded,  then  such  record  becomes  a  con- 
tbttctivt!  notice,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  the  instrument  exists, 
but  of  its  contents,  and  of  all  the  estates,  rights,  titles,  and  inter- 
est, legal  and  equitable,  created  or  conferred  by  it,  or  arising  from 
its  provisions.* 

If  the  registration  is  fatally  defective,  the  certified  copy  is  not 
evidence,  which  is  equivalent  to  no  regist ratio n.f 

*  OrriB  «.  Newell,  17  Coon.,  97  ;  23  Mo.,  117;  1  Sku.  (Tenn.),  396;  Lea, 
144i  1  John.  Cb.,  229;  6  C>1.,  297  ;  30  Penu.  St.,  393;  17  Wend.,  103;  51 
Me.,  40 ;  39  N.  H.,  439 ;  IS  Ohio  St.,  286  i  4  Micb.,  87 ;  12  Eao.,  282 ;  20 
C«1t509;  82N.  Y.,32. 

f  5  Sneed.,  689 ;  6  Heuk.,  66. 

Purcfaanera  witb  notice,  and  ihe  creditor  who  it  the  vendor  of  the  land,  cbd- 
not  take  MlTBotage  of  a  mistake  made  in  regislratian.  1  Swan.,  396.  Where 
date  of  registration  is  omitted  on  Ihe  record,  the  dale  maj'  be  ahowD  by  the 
regiater.  7  Hump.,  84;  10  Yerg.,  147. 
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It  might  be  further  eaid  that  the  great  object  of  ihae  r^;istra- 
tion  laws  is  to  create  a  notice  by  a  pure  oonetnuition  of  law,  aad 
thereby  dispense  with  the  often  difficult  problem  of  proving 
actual  notice  from  a  vast  number  of  facts  and  circu  Distances. 
Already  the  law  had  said  thtit  adverse  possession,  the  knowledge  of 
the  agent  AodUx  pendens  opented  as  notice,  in  the  instances  eh o wo 
in  the  books ;  and  now,  at  a  later  day,  the  l^islature  deems  it 
wise  and  expedient  to  say  that  regittraiion  of  certain  inatrumenit 
shall  constitate  notioe  to  all  suteequent  purchasers  from  the  same 
grantor. 

This  notice  by  registration  constitutes  a  promioeDt  and  impor- 
tant feature  in  our  real  estate  controversies,  as  well  as  others.  In 
the  case  of  Martin  v.  Oliver*  the  great  question  was  as  to  the 
power  of  the  husband  to  settle  his  entire  estate  upon  his  wife, 
when  he  was  not  indebted  at  the  time.  The  court  sustained  this 
power,  and  by  way  of  argument  against  the  supposed  abuses  of 
such  conveyances,  said  that  the  reffistration  of  the  deed  put  per- 
sona dealing  with  the  husband  on  complete  notice  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  possession  which  the  husband  continued  to  exercise 
over  this  property  after  the  conveyance. 

Doea  Registration  Exclude  other  Kinds  of  Notice  f — Some  of 
the  courts,  both  in  England  and  America,  have  been  inclined  to 
hold  that  where  the  registration  act  had  been  adopted,  that  this 
provision  for  a  written  record  excluded,  necessarily,  parol  evi- 
dence to  show  notice  of  an  instrument  which  existed,  but  which 
was  not  recorded  at  the  time  of  the  subseqtunt  purchase,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  a 
creditor. 

This  question  was  elaborately  discussed  by  Judge  Gaston,  of 
Korth  Carolina,  in  Flemming  v.  Bui^in  ;t  also,byJudge  Bynum, 
in  the  very  recent  case  of  Todd  v.  Outlaw,  79  N.  C,  235. 

It  is  generally  conceded,  however,  in  all  the  cases,  that  notice 
of  some  character  or  o'ther  is  admissible  to  fix  knowledge  eBect- 

•  Martin  V.  Oliver,  9  Hump.  (Tenn.),  561. 

t  Flemming  v.  Burgin,  2  Ire.  Eq.,  534.  In  Ohio  the  courts  Beem  to  hold 
noder  the  statute  that  no  notice  is  sufficient  tocharge  the  second  ineumbrsncer, 
snd  that  he  acquires  absolute  precedence  by  registrstion,  although  with  notice 
of  the  prior  incumbrance.  White  v.  Demnsn.  1  Ohio  St.,  110;  16  Ohio,  S9; 
16  Ohio,  6S3.    Flemming  *-  Borgin  makes  North  Carolina  go  almost  that  far. 
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i?elj  on  a  subsequent  purchase,  but  what  kind  of  notice,  is  the 
great  question  ?  Must  it  be  "  aotuai"  in  itu  strictest  seose,  or  will 
" tonabntelioe"  notice  in  any  case  be  sufiBcient,  an  the  knowledge 
of  the  agent,  for  instance?  The  holding  of  the  English  courts 
and  some  of  the  American  courts  is  given  in  the  foot-note ;  and, 
as  to  whether  the  notice  shall  be  expreaa  or  otherwise,  it  may 
asBist  the  student  on  this  point  to  have  other  authorities.  Mr. 
Wade*  relies  on  many  other  authorities  as  holding,  like  the  North 
Carolina  and  Ohio  courts,  that  the  notice  must  be  so  direct  and 
positive  that  to  disr^ard  the  same  would  be  positive  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  subsequent  purchaser. 

But  saye  Mr.  Wade:  "From  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
authorities,  old  and  new,  English  and  American,  it  seems  that 
the  better  doctrine  is  now,  except  where  the  statate  is  imperative 
in  its  provisions  to  the  contrary,  that  any  species  of  notice,  by 
which  one  seeking  to  purchase  real  estate  is  informed  of,  or  cau- 
tiooed  in  regard  to  any  unr^istered  instrument,  is  sufficient  to 
bind  the  purchaser."  Putting  the  party  on  inquiry  is  sufficient 
in  many  of  the  cases.t 

The  statute  of  North  Carolina,  among  other  things,  provides 
that  "  no  deed  of  trust  or  mortgage  for  real  or  personal  estate 
shall  be  valid  at  law  to  pass  any  property  as  against  creditors  or 
purchasers  for  a  valuable  consideration  from  the  donor,  bai^inor, 
or  mortgagor,  but  from  the  r^istration  of  such  deed  of  trust  or 
mortgage  in  the  county  .where  the  land  Heth,"  etc.^ 

Under  this  statute  r^istration  is  essential  to  a  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust.    And  from  the  peremptory  character  of  the  statute 

*  Wtde's  Law  of  Notice,  J  245;  citing  Pomeroj  v.  Stephens,  11  Mete. 
(Han.),  244;  Spoflbid  v.Weoton,  29  Me.,  140;  4  Allen,  400;  9  Yer%,  64;  2 
I«.Bl.(N.C.),496;  8Cow.,260. 

t  W«de'a  L«w  of  Notice,  H  248-9 ;  citing,  among  others,  Porter  v.  Cole,  4 
Ha.,  20;  Williamson  c.  Brown,  16  N.  Y.,  aS4;  Hanlcinaon  t.  Bsrimnr,  29  III., 
SO;  Hopkins  v.  Gerard,  7  B.  Mon.,  312;  Curtis  e.  Mandj,  3  Mete.  (Mass.), 
406;  62Fenn>.  St.,  492;  50  Miss.,  27S;  6  Oregon,  S13;  41  N.  E.,  60;  26 
Ctl^TS;  Edwanlsii.  Thompson,  71  N.  C,  177. 

NeU. — I  think  Mr.  Wade  is  mietaben  in  the  qiiettinn  decided  in  Edwanls  v. 
Thorapaon.  The  question  of  notice  of  unregistered  deed  was  not  involved. 
And  sac  Ihe  iaier  case  in  same  Slate,  Todd  e.  Outlaw,  mpra. 

t  Battle's  Kevisal,  ch.  iixv.,  sec.  12.  Tliia  chapter  provides  that  deeds  of 
CMTejance  and  deeds  of  gift  shall  be  valid  onlj  on  the  condition  of  registration 
vilhin  two  jean  after  the  date  thereof  (secsi  1-10). 
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the  court  was  inclined  to  hold  that  no  parol  proof  was  competent 
to  show  actual  notice  of  an  unr^iatered  mortgage  as  against  a 
subsequent  purchaser  who  had  placed  his  coDV^ance  upon  record. 
It  was  intimated,  however,  that,  as  held  by  the  English  chan- 
cellors, if  the  knowledge  of  the  subsequent  purchaser  was  such 
as  to  amount  to  fraud,  then  it  could  be  shown ;  and  further,  in 
these  cases,  where  [arol  proof  is  admissible,  the  proof  must  be  as 
full  and  complete  as  if  the  prior  deed  had  been  seen.  And  the 
judge  refers  to  the  cases  of  Leneve  p.  Leneve,*  Hine  «.  Dodd,f 
Wyatt  p.  Barwell-t 

The  English  judges  made  the  ailment  that  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment (in  requiring  registration)  was  intended  to  avoid  disputes 
and  prevent  petjury;  therefore  nothing  short  of  clear  and  un- 
doubted proof  of  notice  was  admitted  against  a  subsequent  pur- 
chaser who  had  paid  a  valuable  consideration. 

This  doctrine  is  merely  the  application  of  the  broad,  general 
principle,  that  a  person  who  purchases  an  estate,  although  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  after  notice  of  a  prior  equitable  right, 
makes  himself  a  mala  fide  purchaser,  and  will  be  held  as  trustee 
for  the  benefit  of  the  person  whose  right  he  sought  to  defeat.§ 

The  modern  English  cases,  Mr.  Pomeroy  thinks,  while  atitl 
insisting  upon  fraud  as  the  sole  basis  of  the  doctrine,  hold  that 
the  same  eikct  may  be  produced  by  constructive  notice,  as  by  an 
actual  one,  upon  a  subsequent  purchaser  who  roisters  his  con- 
veyance. "  The  inquiry  no  longer  seems  to  be  whether  the  no- 
tice was  actual  or  constructive,  but  whether  the  evidence  was 
euffioientiy  defiuite,  and  the  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  affect 
the  conscience  of  the  purchaser  as  a  fact,  and  not  merely  as  a 
poeeible  infereDoe."|| 

*  L«neve  v.  Leneve,  3  Atk.,  (H6.  t  Him  v.  Dodd,  2  Ark.,  275. 

t  W^ntt  V.  Barwell,  19  Vee.,  435.  Se«  3  Veeer,  Jr.,  487 ;  I  Stair  Eq.  Jdt., 
896;  2  Johns.  Ch.,  190. 

i  Lord  Bardwicbe,  in  Leneve  v.  Leneve,  2  Eq.  Lead.  Cm.,  109  (4th  Aid. 
ed.).  Lord  Huherly  Mud:  "It  is  not,  perhapt,  very  eaay  to  eee  the  exact 
■hades  of  diMinction  between  the  cases,  but  thU  appein  la  be  decided  Inun 
the  time  of  Hine  v.  Dodd  doirnwardB,  that  roere  suspicion  of  fraud  is  aoteaoagh, 
and  there  must  be  actual  notice  implying  frand  in  the  peison  registering  the 
second  Incumhrance  to  deprive  him  of  priority  thereby  gained  over  the  first 
incumbrance."     Bolland  v.  Hart,  L.  B.,  cb.  vi.,  S78. 

g  2  Pomeroy'i  Eq.  Jur,  1  M2  (note*}. 
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There  ie  some  diversity  among  the  decisions  of  the  American 
courts  as  to  whether  this  notioe  must  be  aotual  or  eonstrueiitie 
simply ;  and  this  diversity  results  to  some  extent  from  the  dififer- 
eot  language  and  expressions  found  in  registration  statutes.  It 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  "  actual "  notice,  so  defined, 
from  constructive.* 

On  this  point  Mr.  Poraeroy  has  made  a  diligent  comparison  of 
the  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  the  different  States,  and  the 
ndimale  of  notice  in  the  place  of  the  record,  comes  to  this  couclu- 
eioD :  "  By  this  American  doctrine  the  constructive  notice  given 
hj  a  registration  stands  on  exactly  the  same  footing,  produces  the 
«ame  effects,  and  is  of  the  same  nature,  as  any  other  species 
of  absolute  constractive  notit»  recognized  by  equity — as,  for  ex- 
ample, that  arising  from  a  lie  pendens,  or  from  the  recital,  or  that 
operating  upon  a  principal  tlirough  his  agent.  In  all  these  in- 
stances the  notice  is  a  conclusive  presumption  of  the  law,  and  it  is 
immaterial  whether  or  not  any  information  of  the  prior  right  was 
actually  brought  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the  party  affected 
thereby.  As,  therefore,  the  one  important  and  necessary  effect  of 
a  registration,  in  pursuance  of  the  American  statutes,  is  to  create 
and  impose  upon  subsequent  purchasers  a  constructive  notice  of 
a  recorded  instrument,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  view,  that  any  other  species  of  notioe,  either 
constructive  or  actual,  should,  in  the  absence  of  a  record,  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  the  rights  of  a  subsequent  purchaser.  The 
registration  of  an  instrument  is  constructive  notice;  and  this 
result  was  the  main  design  of  the  I^slation. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  natural,  just,  and  equitable,  that  if  a  subse- 
quent purchaser  has  received  any  other  kind  of  notice,  actual  or 
constructive,  the  same  effect  upon  his  rights  should  be  produced 
as  would  have  followed  from  the  single  species  of  constructive 
notice  occasioned  by  statute. 

"  In  this  manner,  all  kinds  of  constructive  notice  are,  with 
respect  to  their  efl^ts  upon  the  rights  of  subsequent  purchasers, 
harmoDised  and  placed  upon  the  same  footing.  In  my  opinion 
this  view  furnishes  a  complete,  adequate,  and  true  rationaleof  the 
doctrine  under  discussion.     It  dispenses  with  the  notion  of  fraud, 
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as  &  necfes&ry  element,  which  in  very  many  admitted  instances 
of  notice  mast  be  a  mere  figment  of  judicial  logic;  it  avoids  all 
the  inconsistencies  which  are  incidents  of  that  notion,  and  finally 
it  accords  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  recording  acts, 
as  recognized  by  the  vast  majority  of  American  decisions,"* 

In  this  view  Mr.  Pomeroy  ignores  the  idea  that  the  policy  of 
the  legislature  might  be  to  cut  off  all  parol  evidence  and  to  pre- 
vent perjury,  as  indicated  by  the  English  judges.  In  the  absence 
of  an  imperative  act  of  this  kind  the  views  su^ested  ought  to 
prevail. 

What  Kind  of  Estate  is  Conferred  by  UnregvAered  Deed.— An 
unregistered  deed  does  not  confer  such  a  title  as  will  enable  the 
holder  thereof  to  recover  in  an  action  of  ejectment.  It  is  an 
equitable  title,  but  of  greater  force  and  ef^  than  an  agreement 
to  convey,  because  it  is  an  inchoate  and  imperfect  legal  title  also — 
is  in  its  nature  legal,  but  not  a  pure  and  legal  title  until  rois- 
tered. It  has  its  force  ander  the  registry  acts,  and  not  under  the 
statute  of  uses  or  conveyance  at  common  law.f 

An  equitable  title  to  land  merely  will  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
cover in  ejectment.^  But  of  this  more  will  be  said  in  a  more 
appropriate  place  in  this  work. 

6.  Notice  by  Lis  Pendens. — The  last  class  of  ooTuiruelive  notice 
is  that  of  lis  pendens.  The  whole  idea  is  expressed  in  Lord 
Bacon's  rule ;  "  No  deove  bindeth  any  that  cometh  in  bona  fide 
by  conveyance  from  the  defendant,  before  the  bill  is  exhibited, 
and  is  made  no  party  by  bill  or  order ;  but  when  he  comes  in 
'  'pendente  lUe,  and  while  the  suit  is  in  full  proeecution,  and  without 
any  color  of  allowance  or  privity  of  court,  there  r^ularly  the 

•  2  Pomemy'B  Eq.  Jor.,  j  665, 

t  Rogen'i  Lessee  o,Cawood,  1  Swsn  (Teiin.),H2;  2Yerg.,B3;  8  Yer((.,97; 
Hei^s  Rep.,  490 ;  Shields  f.  Mitchell,  10  Yerg.,  1 ;  Tenn.,  Act  1816,  ch.  38,  sec. 
S;  N.C.,  AcU  1829  and  1831.  Ueedeciuonsof  the  several  States,  2  Pomeroj'a 
Eq.,  J!  664,  foot-notes, 

t  Tjler  Eject.,  43,  citing  Peck  v.  Newton,  46  Barb.  K.,  173;  Fenn  v.  Holme, 
21  How,  (U.S.  R,),481. 

It  »eems  that  in  PennsyWania  the  plaintiff  ma/  reeorer  in  ejectment  on  id 
equitable  title  in  the  State  courts  for  the  reiigon  that  under  the  Ia<rs  of  that 
Slate  they  have  no  court  of  chancery.  Willing  v.  Brown,  7  Serg.  &  RawTe, 
467.  But  this  doctrine  is  n<it  sustained  in  the  United  States  courts,  even  vhen 
the  action  relates  to  land  in  Pennsylvania,  Swayie  t>.  Burke,  12  Peters  (D.  S.) 
E.,  11 ;  Tyler  Iject.,  44. 
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decree  bindeth.  Bat  if  there  were  any  intertnissioti  of  suit,  or 
the  court  made  acquainted  with  the  coQveyance,  the  court  is  to 
give  order  upon  the  special  matfers  according  to  juetice."* 

While  many  of  the  authorities  place  this  doctrine  of  lig  pen- 
dais  on  the  grouods  of  conetmoHve  notice,  others  place  it  upon 
the  grounds  of  public  policy. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  policy  of  the  law  not  to  allow  litigant 
parties  (especially  the  defendant)  to  give  others,  pending  the  liti- 
gation, rights  to  the  property  in  dispute,  so  as  to  prejudice  the 
other  party.  Then  if  litigation  be  pending  as  to  the  right  of  a 
particular  estate,  the  necessities  of  the  public  require  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  court  shall  be  binding,  not  only  on  the  immediate 
party  litigants,  but  on  all  those  who  come  in  pending  the  suit, 
whether  with  or  without  notice  nf  the  pending  judicial  proceed- 
ings. Otherwise  litigation  could  never  come  to  an  end.  What- 
ever may  be  the  foundation  reasons  of  the  rules  concerning  lis 
pendens  they  are  firmly  established  by  both  judical  authority  and 
reason.  The  reasons  for  the  rules  may  tend  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  doctrine,  and  restrict  its  further  application  to 
particular  persona  and  conditions  of  fact.t  The  authorities  cited 
in  the  foot-not?  generally  sustain  Lord  Bacon's  rule  and  the  gen- 
eral principles  discussed  under  this  head. 

The  following  brief  qualifications  and  peculiarities  of  this  doc- 
trine might  be  stated  without  detail  of  ai^ument : 

1.  It  is  generally  confined  to  real  estate.^ 

2.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  equity  courts,  but  has  been  often  applied 
in  a  court  of  law,  as  in  ejectment.§  i 

•  Bitcnn'B  Works,  vol.  ii.,  479. 

t  2  Pomeroj'e  Eq.,  631.  The  following  cases  may  be  examined  with  iaterest 
■od  profit  on  tbi«  inleresting  queuion ;  Allen  v.  Pool,  54  Misa,,  323 ;  Murray  v. 
Ballou,  1  John.  Ch.,  66G;  Choiidron  v.  Magee,  8  Ala.,  670;  also  22  Ala.,  743; 
MiUer  t.  Sherry,  2  Wall.  (U.  S.),  237  ;  4  John.  Ch.,  38 ;  S3  Mo.,  290 ;  43  Iowa ; 
29  Ark.,  367;  25  Ohio  St., 662;  47  Ga.,  650;  4  Heiak.  (Tenn.),fl74;  7Paige, 
ar? ;  48  N.  Y.,  585 ;  5  Diier,  631  j  35  Conn.,  260;  29  Md.,  200 ;  18  B.  Mon., 
230 ;  53  111.,  196  ;  61  Iowa,  663  ;  Uheridan  t>,  Andrew,  49  N.  Y.,  478 ;  Bniid 
I.  Baird,  PhillipeEq.  (N.  C.),317;Badgere.  Daniel,  77N.C.,  261;  BoUiiut'. 
Heory,  78  N.  C,  342;  Todd  t..  Outlaw,  79  N.  C,  236. 

t  Allen  r.  Pool,  64  Miss.,  323 ;  22  Ala.,  760 ;  30  Mo.,  462 ;  S3  Mo.,  290 ;  43 
Iowa)  47  Oa.,  SoO;  4  Heiak.  (Tean.),  686;  38  Ind.,  16;  73  Penn.  8t,  336; 
Center  v.  Bank,  22  Ala.,  743 ;  31  Miss.,  66. 

i  In  ^ectinent  against  the  tenant  in  pomesaion,  one  coming  into  poaseasion 
by  aaaignmeat  or  otherwise  pendmU  lite  will  be  boimd  by  the  judgment  and 
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3.  Th«  property  in  litigation  must  be  reasonably  identified  and 
described  in  the  pieadiogs.* 

4.  The  grantor  must  be  a  party  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and 
be  impleaded  at  the  time. 

6.  The  suit  to  have  this  effect  must  be  coDtiouoosly  prosecuted 
from  the  commencement  to  judgment  or  decree, 

6.  The  rule  only  applies  to  purchasers,  and  not  to  mortgagees 
vbose  securities  are  prior  to  the  suit,  or  holders  of  previously 
acquired  equitable  interests  in  the  property. 

7.  There  are  statutoiy  changes  in  England  and  in  many  of  the 
States-t 

The  effect  of  these  statutes,  or  rather  the  substantial  require- 
ments, are,  that  when  the  suit  is  brought  or  afterwards,  prior  to 
final  judgment,  the  plaintiff  shall  file  or  procure  to  be  recorded, 
in  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  land  is  situate,  a  written 
notice  deacriinng  the  lands  to  be  (Reeled  and  the  general  nature  of 
the  action.  And  it  is  provided  generally  in  these  statutes,  that 
no  suit  shall  be  notice  to  a  purchaser  pendente  lite  for  value  with- 
out such  notice  of  Its  pendens  has  been  filed.  The  terms  of  theae 
statutes  apply  alike  to  legal  and  equitable  actions. 

The  ninetieth  paragraph  of  the  new  code  of  North  Carolina 
requires  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  who  sets  up  a  prayer  for 
affirmative  relief,  to  file  this  notice  in  eaok  county  where  the 
property  is  situate,  containing  names  of  parties,  object  of  action, 
and  the  description  of  the  property  in  OkU  county  affected  thereby ; 
and  if  the  action  be  for  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  the  notice  must 
be  filed  twenty  days  before  judgmentit  The  court  of  North 
Carolina  refused  to  follow  the  construction  placed  upon  a  similar 

maj  be  ejected  under  judgment  against  th«  Bssignor  and  liable  for  mesne 
profits.  See  on  thcee  poinle,  4  Ala.,  592 ;  9  Cow.,  233  ;  Wallen  c.  HuO;  3  Sneed 
(Tenn.),82i  Hickman  b.  Dale,  7  Yerg.,  149;  Jackson  v.  Stone,  13  John.,  «7; 
Bradley  v.  McDuniel,  3  Jonea,  128;  Forgarty  v.  Sparks,  22  Cal.,  142. 

*  Allen  o.  Pool,  54  Mian.,  323 ;  75  S.  Y.,  409  ;  88  Me.,  334  ;  Todd  «.  OiMlaw, 
79  N.  C,  235 ;  Badger  u.  Daniel,  77  N.  C,  251 ;  Kollina  v.  Henry,  78  N.  C, 
S42;  CooM's  Lav  of  Mortgage,  383;  Adams's  £q.,  157. 

t  See  sUtutea  2  and  3  Victoria,  ch.  11,  j  7.  See  codes  and  statutes  of  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  in  bet  almoM  all  of  the 
Stales,  as  shown  in  2  Pomeroy's  Eq.,  i  640  (notes). 

X  Battle's  Revisal,  ch.  zTii.,  i  SO. 
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tbttate  b/  the  State  of  New  York,  as  decided  in  Lamont  v. 
Cheahire.* 

It  might  be  observed  that  these  statutes  have  been  passed 
because  this  doctrine  of  constructive  notice  by  lU  pendens,  although 
well  established,  has  been  r^arded  as  a  harsh  rule  sa  to  bona  fide 
purchasers  for  value.  It  is  said,  indeed,  never  to  have  been  a 
favorite  of  the  court  of  equity,  and  never  been  enlarged  beyond 
its  well-established  limits. f 

The  doctrine  also  applies  to  purchasers  from  either  of  the 
parties,  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  although  the  question  is 
most  usually  raised  as  to  the  purchase  from  the  defendant. 

In  case  the  purchaser  is  one  at  a  sale  "  by  the  court,"  eo  to 
speak,  such  as  partition  sales,  sales  of  real  estate  to  pay  debts, 
etc.;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  these  classes  of  purchasers  are 
discussed  under  the  heads  of  "Execution"  and  "Judicial  Sales." 
Of  conrae  the  ctmdrudive  notice  by  this  Ha  pmdens  only  applies 
to  those  who  purchase  from  a  parti/  or  privy  paidaife  lUe.  A 
purchase  by  one  for  the  same  land  described  in  the  pleadings 
from  one  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  or  privy  to  such  party,  is  never 
chargeable  with  constructive  notice.^ 

It  has  been  also  held,  that  to  entitle  a  party  plaintiff  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  principle  of  lis  pendent  against  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  without  actual  notice  of  the  litigation,  surh  party  will 
be  required  to  show  reasonable  diligence  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
suit.  Thus,  in  a  case  where  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  to  make  proper  parties,  whereby 
the  litigation  was  nnreascHiably  and  vexatioosly  protracted,  the 

•  Lunont  v.  Cheshire,  66  N.  Y.,  30;  New  York  Code,  J  133.  The  North 
CwolJDa  court  held  that  the  statute  had  no  eflect  as  to  real  property  sitnale  in 
the  count;  vha-e  the  tuil  uoi  pending.  See  Badger  v.  Daniel,  77  N.  C,  251 ; 
Bollitu  V.  Henrj,  78  N.  C,  342.  See  comments  of  Judge  Bjnuiii  in  Todd  v. 
Oaltow,  79  N.  C,  23K,  ■■  to  the  propriety  of  this  construction  of  {  90  of  the 

t  Leilch  p.  WelU,  48  N.  Y.,  585 ;  Hayden  v.  BiicltHn,  9  Paige,  512 ;  ahra  the 
inliraaiioD  of  Judge  Bynam,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  Todd 
*.  Outlaw,  lupra.  This  relaiaUon  of  the  rigid  mle  is  said  to  apply  to  real 
eatatc  only ;  aa  to  pereonal  property  the  rnle  remains  as  at  common  law :  Judge 
Hunt,  in  Leitch  s.  Wells,  48  N.  Y.,  wupra. 

t  Miller  T.  Sherry,  2  Wall.  U.  8.,  237 ;  Bnindage  v.  Biggs,  25  Ohio  St.,  652 ; 
FDllerv.ScribDer,76N.Y.,160;  28Ur.,  319;  24Iuff«,154;  27Mo.,5t>0. 
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purchaser  pendente  lite  was  held  not  to  be  chained  with  cooBtruo- 
tive  notice  of  the  suit.* 

How  the  Doctrine  of  Omstmctive  Notice  is  Viewed  by  the  Sw- 
preme  Ckmrt  of  the  United  States. — lo  a  late  casef  in  that  conrt 
thej  have  attempted  a  careful  application  of  the  rules  of  con- 
structive notice,  and  have  held  it  inexpedient  for  courts  of  etjuitj  . 
to  extend  this  doctrine.  Says  Judge  Grier:  "A  chancellor  will 
not  be  astute  to  cbar^  a  constructive  trust  upon  one  who  has 
acted  honestly,  and  paid  a  full  and  fair  consideratJon  without  no- 
tice or  knowledge.  On  this  point  we  need  only  to  refer  to  Sug- 
den  on  Vendors  (page  622),  where  he  says :  '  In  Ware  ».  Lord 
Egroont,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence  in  what,  on  many  occasions  of  late  years,  had  fallen 
from  judges  of  great  eminence  on  the  subject  of  constructive  no- 
tice, namely,  that  it  was  highly  inexpedient  for  courts  of  equity 
to  extend  the  doctrine.  When  a  person  has  not  actual  notice  he 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  if  he  had  notice,  unless  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  enable  the  court  to  say,  not  only  that  he  naght 
have  acquired,  but  also  that  he  ought  to  have  acquired  it  but  for 
grow  negligence  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  in  question.' 

"The  question,  then,  when  it  is  sought  to  afiecta  purchaser 
with  constructive  notice,  is  not  whether  he  had  the  means  of  ob- 
taining, and  might,  by  prudent  caution,  have  obtained  the  knowl- 
edge in  question,  but  whether  not  obtaining  was  an  act  of  gross 
or  culpable  negligence." 

This  is  certainly  making  the  rule  more  teehniocU  and  rigrid  than 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  many  of  the  cases  in  the  difl«rent 
States.  Perhaps,  at  last,  this  is  the  safest  qualification  of  the 
doctrine. 

Of  Pri<n'iiy  in  Equity — Purchaser  for  Yaluable  Chnsideraiion 
and  ]Vithotd  Notice. — Thus  far,  in  this  chapter,  in  treating  of  no- 
tice, I  have  not  only  attempted  to  show  what  is  notice,  but  inci- 
dentally much  has  been  said  of  the  ^ed  of  notice. 

•  Fox  V.  Beeder,  23  Ohio  St.,  181 ;  27  Mo.,  660 ;  Wade's  Law  of  Notice, 
{}  357,  358,  359.  When  aauit  had  been  diBmisaccl,  and  a  bill  of  review  subae- 
quently  filed,  it  was  held  that  the  suit  waa  not  pending  during  the  time  between 
the  dismissal  and  filing  bill  of  review  so  as  to  affect  a  purchase  made  within 
thattime:  30hio,541.    See  8  Ohio,203j  Wade'»  Notice,  J  358. 

t  Wilson  V.  Wall,  8  Wallace,  83.  See  also,  to  the  sarae  effect,  4  Hsywood 
(Tenn.),  280 ;  Cooke,  167. 
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The  doctrine  of  notice,  as  exempIiBed  under  eertain  special 
circumstances,  will  now  be  noticed  in  a  summary  manner.  The 
doctriae  of  priority  in  equity  is  the  result  of  two  signiGcaut 
maxims,  namely ; 

1.  Where  there  are  equal  equities  the  first  in  orrli^r  of  time 
shall  prevail. 

2.  Where  there  b' equal  equity  the  law  muflt  prevail. 

Then,  first,  as  to  the  equality  of  eguUiea.  With  respect  to  this 
comprebensive  idea  the  following  maxim  haa  a  wide  application 
both  in  law  and  equity  :  Qui  prior  t»t  tempore,  potior  ent  jure. 
The  rule  aa  exactly  here  stated,  is  not  strictly  accurate ;  see  the 
a^umeiit  and  iiluatratioQ  of  an  English  equity  judge  Id  a  recent 
case,  namely,  Rice  v.  Rice.* 

The  facts  were  as  follows:  A  grantor  conveyed  land  without 
receiving  hie  purchase-money,  but  the  receipt  of  it  wo*  indorsed 
on  the  deed,  aud  the  title-deeds  were  delivered  to  the  gniiitee. 
Under  the  law  in  England  the  vendor's  lien  at  once  arose  as  &«• 
CBrity  fur  the  unpaid  price,  which  was  at  least  valid  between  the 
parties,  and  was  prior  to  any  equity  tltereafter  created  by  the 
grantee.  But  the  grantee  uov  having  a  deed  with  this  indorse- 
ment of  receij>t  of  purchase-money, afterwards  borrowed  money, 
and  to  secure  its  payment  mide  an  equitable  mortgage  of  land 
by  deposit  of  title-papers  with  the  creditor  froia  whom  tlie  loan 
was  obtained. 

Now  here  existed  two  equUiea,  the  leff(d  title  being  in  a  third 
party  (the  grantee  ia  this  case).  Thepriorequity,  the  »»»»'/<»■'« 
Ken,  was  in  the  vendor.  The  equity  conferred  by  the  equitable 
mortgage  was,  of  course,  mbaeguent  in  point  of  time.  Now,  if  these 
equiiia  had  been  equal,  then  the  first  in  time  would  be  better, 
but  the  circumstances  made  them  rtnegwal,  heace  the  maxim  an- 
Botniced  did  not  prevail.  The  Knglish  coirrt  held  that,  as  be- 
tween the  vendor's  lien  and  the-  lien  of  the  equitable  mor^ge, 
the  poeseswoD  of  the  title-deeds  by  the  grantee,  and  the  receipt  of 
the  price  indorsed  on  the  deed  of  conveyance,  o{ierated  to  make 
the  latter  lien  superior  to  the  former,  and  thus  overcame  the  effect 
(^  priority.     In  that  ease  th«-court  said  ;  "  When  W£  talk  of  two 

*  Bict  «.  Rice,  2  Drew,  73.  Ste  mmnjenU  of  Mr.  Poniero?,  vol.  i.,  { j  414-16 
(EqpitjJurii)pnidcaM}r«»tU*nile  and  refercaM-lo  twthoriiiei. 
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persons  having  equal  or  unequal  equities,  in  what  sense  do  we 
Ose  the  term  equity?  For,  example,  when  we  say  that  A.  has  a 
1)etter  equity  than  B.,  what  is  meant  by  that?  It  means  only 
that  according  to  those  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  a 
court  of  equity  recognizes  and  acts  upon,  it  will  prefer  A.  to  B., 
and  will  interfere  to  enforce  the  rights  of  A.  as  i^inst  B.,  and 
therefore  it  is  impossible  (strictly  speaking)  that  two  persons 
should  have  equal  equities,  except  in  a  case  in  which  a  court  of 
eqaity  would  altt^ther  refuse  to  lend  its  assistance  to  either  party 
as  gainst  the  other.  If  the  court  will  interfere  to  enforce  the 
right  of  one  i^inst  the  other,  on  any  grounds  whatever,  say  on 
the  ground  of  priority  of  time,  how  can  it  be  said  that  the  equities 
of  the  two  are  equal ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the  one  has  no  better  right  to  call  for  the  interference  of  a 
court  of  equity  than  the  other? 

"  To  lay  down  the  rule,  therefore,  with  perfect  accuracy,  I  think 
it  should  be  stated  in  some  such  form  as  this:  As  between  per- 
sons having  only  equitable  interests,  if  their  interests  are  in  cUl 
other  reapeda  equal,  priority  in  time  gives  the  better  eqni^,  or  qui 
jnioreti  tempare,potior€^jiire.  I  have  made  these  observations, 
not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  verbal  criticism  on  the 
enunciation  of  a  rule,  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  illustrate  the 
real  meaning  of  the  rule  itself,  and  I  think  the  meaning  is  this: 
That,  in  a  contest  between  persons  having  only  equitable  intei^ 
eets,  priority  of  time  is  the  ground  of  preference  last  resorted  to, 
i,  e.,  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not  prefer  one  to  another  on  the 
mere  ground  of  priority  of  time,  until  it  finds,  on  examination  of 
their  relative  merits,  that  there  is  no  other  sufficient  ground  of 
preference  between  them,  or,  in  other  words,  that  their  equities 
are  in  all  respects  equal,  and  that,  if  the  one  has  on  otA«r  grounds 
a  better  equity  than  the  other,  priori^  of  time  is  immaterial. 

"  In  examining  into  the  relative  merits  (or  equities)  of  two  par- 
ties having  adverse  equitable  interests,  the  pointy  to  which  the 
court  must  direct  its  attention  are  obviously  these :  The  nature 
and  condition  of  their  respective  equitable  interests,  the  circum- 
stances and  planner  of  their  acquisition,  and  the  whole  conduct 
of  each  party  with  respect  thereto  ;  and,  in  examining  into  these 
points,  it  must  apply  the  test,  not  of  any  technical  rule,  or  any 
rule  of  partial  application,  but  the  same  broad  principles  of  right 
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and  justice  which  a  court  of  equity  applies  universally  in  decid- 
ing upon  contested  rights." 

This  rule  is  expressed  a  little  more  technically  in  some  of  the 
decisions,  especially  in  North  Carolina.* 

In  these  cases  it  is  said  that,  iii  a  contest  between  equities, 
"the  elder  is  the  better."  But,  in  the  light  of  the  authorities, 
this  means  "  if  their  interests  are  in  all  other  respecU  equal,"  the 
"elder  is  the  better,"  The  simple  fact  of  being  the  "'elder" 
would  not  give  the  priori/y,  without  the  other  ingredient  men- 
tioned, namely,  "  equal  in  all  other  reaped*." 

In  the  case  of  Polk  v.  Gallant,  supra,  it  was  held,  the  Bureiies 
of  the  purchaser  of  land  at  Clerk  &  Master's  sale,  finding  that 
the  principal  was  insolvent,  had  an  equity  which  they  could  en- 
force against  the  land,  even  before  payment  of  this  liability; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  the  purchaser  had  sold  his  interest  (an' 
equity)  to  a  third  party,  wt^uf  notice  o£  the  unpaid  purcha%- 
money.  The  equity  of  the  securities  was  held  superior,  for  the 
rea.ton  that  it  was  the  "elder,"  and  that  the  doctrine  of  notice 
did  not  apply;  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  claimant  of  the 
second  equity  had  no  notice  of  the  equity  of  a  prior  date  made  no 
diflereoce,  because  the  "  elder  "  must  prevail,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  court  in  those  cases. 

There  were  no  facts  and  circumstances  in  this  as  in  that  of 
Rice  V.  Kice,  already  mentioned,  which  would  change  the  priority. 
In  other  words,  nothing  appeared  but  what  the  "elder"  equity 
was  equal  in  ail  other  respecfe ;  therefore,  qui  prior  est  tempoj-e, 
potior  erijurcf 

Another  example  is  given  from  the  books  of  this  rule,  namely : 

•  Green  ot  al.  v.  Crock«t  et »!.,  2  Dev.  4  Bat  Eq..  390 ;  Polk  ».  Gallani,  2 
Dev.ABat  Eq.,  39o;Shsffneri.  ForglemtLn,  Winsion,  Eij.,  12.  The  purcliase 
of  an  equitable  tills  miial  abide  by  tlie  case  of  the  person  from  whom  he  buys, 
and  will  be  entitled  lo  all  bia  remedies.  Craig  r.  Leiper.  2  Ycr^ter,  193;  9 
JohD.,  463;  8iigd.,&20;  Polh  v.  Gallant,  gupra;  Tharp  v.  Dunlap,  4  Heiak., 
674. 

t  Bnt  almost  the  mrae  Innioiage  of  tbe  Nnrth  Carolina  conrU  van  wed  in 
other  English  ca«ea,  ootabl;  Loid  Weslbtiry,  in  ihe  noted  cfwe  of  Pliilliptt  v. 
Phillip*,  4  De  tt.,  F.  &  J.,  208,  215.  The  languid  lined:  "Granteeaand  in- 
cumbraacen  in  eqnitv  tnke  and  are  ranked  according  to  the  d;itefl  of  their  se- 
cnritiea."  "  The  flret  grantee  ie  potior,  that  is  pnltnthr.  He  hna  a  l>eHer  and 
•aperior  eqaiiv,  became  a  prior  equity."  See,  alw,  Carey  e.  Eyre,  1  De  G.  4 
J.  &,  149. 
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88  in  a  large  number  of  the  States  the  interest  of  a  mortgagee  of 
lands  is  purely  equitable,  unaccompanied  by  any  legal  estate;  if, 
in  those  States,  an  owner  of  land,  A.,  should  give  suo^ssive  mort- 
gages upon  it,  each  fur  a  valuable  conr^ideration,  such  nnortgages 
would  be  entitled  to  a  priority  in  the  onler  of  time,  had  not  the 
re^stration  laws  changed  the  oi>eration  of  this  rule,  f<>r  the  fail- 
ure to  n^ister  on  the  part  of  the  prior  mortgagee  would  give  pre/- 
erenee  to  a  subsequent  one  vhm  registered.  If  a//  the  mortgages 
remained  without  registration,  the  doctrine  would  apply,  and  the 
"  elder  "  would  prevail,  where  eqiud  in  all  other  reapecbs. 

It  is  observable,  therefore,  that  the  syntem  of  registration  in 
this  country  has  greatly  interfered  with  tlie  equitable  doctrine 
here  discussed. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  maxim,  namely,  "  Where  there  it 
equal  equiiy  the  law  must  prevail." 

The  meaning  is  this :  if  two  persons  have  equal  claims  or  in- 
terest ill  the  subject-matter,  each  is  equally  entitled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  court  of  equity  with  respect  lo  this  equitable  intt-rei^t; 
and  one  of  them,  in  addition  to  his  equiiy,  also  obtains  the  legal 
title  in  the  snbject-matter  j  then  he  who  Iihh  the  Ugnl  er^tate  will 
prevail.  In  this  case  a  court  of  equity  might  refu.-e  to  uiterfere, 
and  leave  the  parties  to  a  court  of  law,  where,  of  course,  the  1*^1 
estate  would  be  recognized.*  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  facts 
indicated  above,  in  the  delii>itioR  of  the  second  rule,  are  sufficient 
to  chan^  the  operation  of  the  first  nile. 

In  other  words,  the  seooud  rule  supplements  the  operation  of 
the  first  by  applying  to  it  additional  fiict^.  This  obtaining  the 
legal  tUle  may  chtvnge  the priorily,  as  might  the  failure  to  register 
by  tlie  prior  incumbrancer.  Equity  aids  the  vigilant,  and  not 
those  who  slumber  on  their  rights. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  important  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  doctrine  that  when  a  man  purchases  property  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  and,  without  notice  of  a  prior  equity  in 
the  sunte  subject-matter,  he  obtains  the  legal  title  in  addition  to 
his  equitable  claim,  he  becomes,  in  general,  entitled  to  priority 
both  in  law  and  equity. f 

•  FiUsiounont  v.  OfideQ,  7  Cranch,  218 ;  Newhiii  v.  McL.eur,  41  Barber,  285 ; 
Turner  e.  Pettigrew  et  al.,  6  Iliimp.,  438. 
t  2Eq.Lead.Cu.,102,109i2Ve»..4S4;Vatlier>.Uind«,7PeU,252;Booiw 
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From  what  is  here  satd  it  will  be  seen  that  the  doctrine  of 
notice  does  not  apply  where  equities  are  equal,  because  in  that 
case  the  Bub)*equent  Haimant  may  have  purchased  without  notiee 
and  for  valuable  consideration,  yet  the  holder  of  the  first  equity 
will  prevail.  He  buys  only  the  right  of  hia  own  vendor,  and 
some  quality  importing  to  his  estate  or  interest  an  intrinsic  supe- 
riiirity  would  be  necessary  to  give  him  a  preference,*  And  in 
this  country  the  registry  acts  would  give  the  subsequent  equity 
the  very  quality  which  impirfa  to  it  an  intrinsic  superiority  over 
the  equitable  title  n<it  recorded  as  required  by  these  acts. 

Notice  does  not  Appf^  to  Xtv/o/  Eetatrs. — Among  purely  Ugol 
titles  10  the  same  so hject- matter  the  equitable  doctrine  of  priori- 
ties growing  out  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  notice,  or  of  valu- 
able consideration,  or  of  any  other,  incident,  has  no  applicaUon 
or  effect.  Such  legal  titles,  estates,  and  interests  are,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  statutory  ro^rulation,  controlled  with  respect  to  their 
priority  by  the  order  of  time. 

The  "oldest"  title  will  prevail,  and  the  subsequent  purchaser 
cannot  avail  himself  of  the  position  of  a  ftona,^  purchaser  with- 
out notice  and  for  valuable  consideration.  Thus  if  A.  conveys 
to  B.  in  fee,  and  afterwards  executes  a  deed  to  C  for  the  same 
land,  at  law  C.  can  have  no  title,  as  nothing  was  left  in  A.  to 
convey;  and  (hia  is  so,  although  O.  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
conveyance  to  B.f 

At  common  law  the  mere  want  of  a  valuable  consideration  in 
the  prior  conveyance  affects  the  priority  of  legal  right  resulting 
from  priority  of  time.  So  A.,  owning  land,  might  convey,  as 
a  mere  gift  to  B.,  by  a  conveyance  sufEcient  in  kind  and  form  to 
transfer  the  legal  title,  and  so  that  no  truht  should  result  to  him- 
self, and  should  subsequently  execute  a  deed  in  fee  of  the  same 
land  toC,  who  would  pay  a  valuable  consideration  therefor,  C. 
would  fake  nothing  at  common  law.     The  prior  conveyance  to 

>.  Chiles,  10  Id.,  177;  Reifiinl  o.  Bex  ford.  7  Lwi.,  6;  Rownn  c.  Slate  Bank,  46 
Vt,  160;  6  Hump.,  433;  WiUon  «.W.  N.  C,  Land  Co.,  77  N.C.,445;  Rol- 
liiw  V.  Henry,  78  N.  C  342. 

•  Boone  v.  Cliilea,  10  Pet.,  177;  Slilrra*  ».  Caig,  7  Cranch,  84,  43 ;  Sumner 
■.  Waiigh,  5S  ID.,  531 ;  cases  cited  mpra. 

t  Unines  b.  New  Orlesnu.  6  Wall.  (U.  8.1  R.,  642 ;  Riickman  r.  Dpcker,  23  N. 
}.  Eq.  (8  C.  E.  Greea),283;  2  Pomerav's  Eq.  Jur.,  J  079  (notes);  Jooee  v. 
Jones,  8  Bim.,  633. 
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B.  would  exhaust  and  transfer  the  entire  fee,  as  though  a  valu- 
able  consideration  had  been  paid,  and  no  interest  would  be  left 
on  which  C.'s  deed  would  operate.  The  fact  that  C.  paid  value, 
and  was  ignorant  of  the  former  conveyance,  could  not  destroy  the 
l^al  eflect  of  the  prior  deed.  It  was,  doubtless,  in  consequence 
of  this  rule  of  the  common  law  in  regard  to  purely  legal  oonvey- 
anoes,  that  acts  of  Parliameat  and  acts  of  tlie  l^igluture  have 
been  enacted  with  great  care,  with  a  view  to  prevent  fraud,  to 
stimulate  diligence,  aud  to  better  subserve  the  ends  of  jiistloe. 

The  first  and  most  important  act  of  Parliament  on  this  subject 
w^  tliat  of  27  Elii,,  cb.  iv.,  by  which  grants  of  lands,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  defrauding  subsequent  purchasers,  are  declared 
void  as  to  such  purchaser  who  purchases  for  a  valuable  consid- 
emtiMi.  Under  this  statute  tbecoramon-law'rule,asst8ted  in  the 
above  case,  was  changed,  and  it  was  held  that  the  voluntary  deed 
of  conveyance  or  deed  of  gift  to  B.  was  void  as  to  C,  who  paid  a 
valuable  consideration,  even  with  notice  of  the  voluntary  deed. 

Then,  again,  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.,  ch.  v.,  had  provided  that 
all  conveyances  of  lands  or  ehaitda,  made  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
frauding creditors,  should  be  void  as  to  such  creditors  aud  their 
representatives. 

There  was  a  proviaioo  in  this  act  of  13  Eliz.  that  the  same  did 
not  extend  to  any  conveyance  made  in  good  faith  and  for  a  valu- 
able consideration  to  a  person  not  having  notice  of  the  fraud. 
Similar  statutes  have  been  passed  in  the  American  States.  As 
to  tbe  force  and  effect  of  these  statutes  see  the  cases*  cited  in 
foot-note.  Then  we  have  recording  acts,  and  acts  requiring  the 
docketing  of  judgments,  which  bave  their  effects  different,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  meaning  of  the  particular  act.  Thus,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  registration  acts  only  raalce  trust  deeds  and  mortgages 
take  effect  from  the  date  of  registration;  but,  as  to  deeds  conveying 
the  fee  absolute,  the  statutes  allow  them  to  be  roistered  withio 

•  Twyne'ft  Csne,  3  Coke  R.,  SO ;  1  Smith  Lead.  Can.,  33  (7  Am.  ed.) ;  Sexton 
t.Wlieaton,  8  Wheat..  229;  Doe  b.  Manning,  B  FjiBtE.,  58;  18  Ve».,  84.  S«o 
Bankruptcy  and  Inxolvency  Acts  of  the  several  Sinlea.  which  made  certHin  deed* 
void.  Also,  the  Begistration  Lavs,  giving  priority.  But  all  the  regiBtratioos 
d<^  not  apply  in  this  strict  sense  to  legal  conveyances,  but  ouly  (o  such  as  con- 
vey an  equitable  estate.  Bee  statute"  or  Ii'ortfa  Carolina  and  T 
eiamplee  uf  many  otben  in  Ibii  regard. 
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two  yeais,  and  they  are  not  made  void  in  terms  by  any  contin- 
gency. So  that  a  subecquent  purchaser  from  the  same  vendor, 
even  without  notice,  would  be  ttound  by  the  prior  conveyance  on 
two  grounds : 

1.  That  in  law,  among  siicceasive,  purely  legal  conveyances, 
the  first  in  time  has  preference  (as  has  been  shown). 

2.  That,  while  a  perfect  legal  title  doea  not  pass,  by  virtue  of 
the  unregistered  deed,  within  the  two  years  or  afterwards,  yet  i( 
a  8  defective  conveyaaoe,  and  the  first  bargainee  has  an  equity 
prior  in  time  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  from  the  same  vendor, 
especially  with  notice  of  the  equity;  possibly  in  thU  case  the 
mme  result  would  follow  without  notice. 

But  as  to  the  ductrine  of  equitable  prwrily.  Having  assumed 
that  equities  may  be  equal,  the  converse  proposition  is  implied, 
that  equities  may  bo  unequal;  and,  if  so,  the  priorily  may  be 
changed.  What  is  an  une^uo/ equity?  Answer  with  this  illus- 
tration : 

1 .  Ad  equitable  interest,  created  by  a  trust,  or  contract  in  rem, 
made  upon  valuaUe  consideration,  is  superior  to  the  equity 
arising  from  a  mere  •voluntary  transfer — a  inei«  gift,  or  from  a 
mere  judgment-lien,  which  is  general  in  its  nature,  aud  is  an- 
alogous to  the  claim  of  a  donee.  Thus  tlie  beneficiary  under  a 
trant,  the  vendee  under  au  agreement  to  convey,  the  holder  of  a 
lien  created  by  a  contract  in  rem,  deals  concerning  the  specific 
thing;  he  parts  with  the  consideration  upon  the  security  of  that 
^lecific  thing;  he  obtains  an  equitable  interest  in  the  specific 
thing.  The  judgment-creditor  has  not  dealt  and  given  credit  on 
that  specific  thing;  he  has  not  parted  with  value  in  direct  refer- 
ence to  this  thing;  his  lien  is  general,  and  not  confined  to  it, 

.  The  lien  of  the  judgment  only  extends  to  what  his  debtor  really 
has, — ^that  is,  to  the  thing  subject  to  all  the  equities  in  it  existing 
at  tlie  date  of  the  judgment.*     From  the  very  nature  of  these 
interests  the  inferiority  of  one  over  the  other  is  obvious, 
They  are,  therefore,  unsqual  equities. 

2.  Equities  may  be  made  uneqiud  by  the  fraud  of  one  party 
or  the  other.  Thus  the  equity  acqulretl  by  a  party  who  has  been 
misled  should  be  superior  to  the  iuterest  of  the  one  on  the  same 
Bat^ect^matter  who  wilfully  procured  or  suBFered  him  to  be  mis- 

•  2  Pomeror'i  Eq.  Jur.,  i  6S5  (note  4),  vol.  L,  U  146, 149, 1(11. 
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led.  So  if  a  man,  hy  the  suppression  of  a  truth  wliich  he  was 
bound  to  communicate,  or  hy  the  HOggestion  of  a  falsehood,  canse 
prejudi(«  to  another  who  has  a  right  to  a  full  and  correct  knowl- 
edge, his  claim  should  be  ]>nstponed  to  that  of  the  peKtoo  whose 
oonHdeiice  was  induced  by  the  representation.* 

3.  And  Ity  neglujenre.  The  rule  would  extend  to  gross  negli- 
gence, which  is  held  tantamount  to  fraud.  Andro  an  equity, 
otherwise  equal,  and  even  prior  in  time,  may,  through  gross 
laches  of  its  holder,  be  postponed  to  a  subsequent  interest  which 
ftnother  person  was  enabled  to  acquire  Jn  consequence  of  such 
negligence.  And  the  follnwing  example  is  giveu  in  one,of  the 
reports :  A,,  a  mortgagee  of  a  leasehold  estate,  having  the  lease 
in  his  possession,  loaned  it  to  the  mortgagor  for  the  pHrjMwe  of 
enabling  him  to  obtain  a  further  loan  upon  its  security,  but  told 
the  mortgagor  to  inform  the  person  of  whom  he  should  borrow 
that  money  that  be.  A.,  had  a  prior  lien.  The  mortgagor  bor- 
rowed a  sum  from  his  bankers,  and  deposited  the  lease  with  them 
as  security,  without  informing  them  of  A.'s  mortgage.  It  was 
held  that  as  A.'s  gross  negligence  had  enabled  the  mortgagor  to 
perpetrate  the  fraud,  his  mortgage  must  be'postponed  to  the  Hen 
of  the  bankers.f 

4.  Effeda  of  Notice. — On  this  point  the  idea  has  been  so  well 
expressed  hy  another,^  that  I  use  his  illustration  of  the  rule :  "  In 
its  practical  effects  by  far  the  most  important  rule  is  that,  a  party 
taking  with  notice  of  an  equity,  takes  subject  to  that  equity.  The 
foil  meaning  of  this  most  just  rule  iw,  that  the  purchaser  of  an 
estate  or  interest,  legal  or  equitable,  even  for  a  valuable  connid- 
eration,  with  notice  of  any  existing  equitable  estate,  interest, 
claim,  or  right  in  or  to  the  same  subject-matter,  held  hy  a  third 
person,  is  liable  in  equity  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  person  from  whom  he  made  the  purchase ;  his  con- 
science is  equally  bound  with  that  of  his  vendor,  and  he  acquires 
only  what  his  vendor  can  honestly  transfer.  The  applications  of 
this  rule  are  as  numerous  as  are  the  various  kinds  of  equitable 

•  1  Fonblsnqiie  on  Eq.,  p.  64  ;  Evans  v.  Bicknell,  S  Ves.,  174  ;  McKelve*  v. 
Tnibv.  4  Wstts  &  Serg..  323;  S  Watw,  339;  Chnprnan  v.  HBmiltim,  19  Ala., 
121;  2  Pomeroj'e  Eq.,  886  (notes). 

f  Bnggx  «.  Jonnt,  L.  it ,  10  Eq.,  92.  Bm  Oarluid  «.  HarriMHi,  17  Uo.,  892 ; 
2  Ponierov's  Eq.,  5  887  (nolee). 

J  2  Pomeroy  Eq.,  |  688. 
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interests.  The  following  are  some  of  the  mopt  important;  A 
pDrcha.«er,  with  notice  of  a  trust,  either  express  or  implied,  be- 
comes himself  a  trustee  for  the  beneficiary  with  respect  of  the 
proiierty,  and  k  bound  in  the  same  manner  an  the  original  trustee 
from  whom  he  piirchase<1.  A  pnn-haser  or  mortgagee,  with  no- 
tice of  the  equitable  lien  of  a  vendor  for  unpaid  purchase  price, 
taltes  (he  land  subject  to  that  lien.  A  purchaser  or  mortgagee  of 
tlie  I^al  eiitate,  with  notice  of  an  equitable  Iten  created  by  a  de- 
posit of  title-deeds,  or  by  a  prior  defective  mortgage,  or  by  any 
other  means  from  which  an  equitable  lien  can  aritte,  is  liounJ  by 
the  lien.  A  purchaser,  with  notice  of  a  prior  contract  to  sell  or 
to  lease,  takes  subject  to  such  contract^  and  in  bound  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  vendor  to  carry  it  into  execution.  These  examples 
are  of  orilinary  occurrence." 

TTie  lime  of  Notief. — In  the  adjustment  of  these  equities,  and 
in  determining  when  equities  are  eqftal  or  when  uneqiuil,  and 
where  notice  is  one  of  the  incidents,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  time  when  the  notice  with  which  the  piirty  is  charged  was 
received.  The  factsof  the  suhi^equent  estate  being  legal  rather  than 
equitable,  and  of  a  valuable  consideration  havin^r  been  actually 
paid,  must  ptay  a  most  important  part  in  determining  the  pro{)er 
time  of  giving  the  notice.  All  the  decisions,  both  English  and 
American,  seem  to  agree  that  the  notice  received  before  the  parly 
has  actually  paid  the  money  or  jMirted  with  other  valuable  con- 
sideration, is  binding  notice,  and  subjects  hi"  interest  to  the  prior 
equity  of  which  he  thereby  has  notice ;  and  this  is  true,  although 
he  may  have  taken  the  conveyance  of  the  legal  title,  and  given  se- 
curity for  the  purchase  price,  even  by  an  instrument  nnderseal.*  In 
England  it  has  been  held  that  the  {nrty  must  have  both  paid  the 
con-'idemtion  and  taken  the  conveyance  before  he  received  the 
notice  in  order  to  be  protw^ted.f 

The  American  authorities  all  ^ree  that  even  after  the  deed  is 


•  Storv  B.  Lord  Wtndeor,2  Alk.,  f30;  CnlUnson  u.  Litter,  7  DeO.  M.&Q., 
634;  Murray  v.  Ballon,  1  Johns.  Vh.,  500;  Hfnfield  v.  Dunbar,  64  Barb..  239; 
8  P»ige,  361;  Pnllen  v.  Moore,  32  N.  IL,  3S2;  Palmer  i'.  WillianiB,  24  Mich,, 
82S;  Wilson  v.  Hunter,  30  Ind,  466;  Keyea  t.  Text,  33  III.,  31tt;  WelU  v. 
Uorrow,  38  A\a^  125;  2  Pomert-y  Eq.  Jnr.,  ^|  61)1,  750. 

t  Wigg  r.  Wigg,  1  Att.,  382;  2  Poineroy  Eq.  Jur.,  j  755  (note*  I  and  2). 
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made  and  before  the  purchase-money  is  paid  if  the  notice  be  com- 
.  tniinicated  he  is  bound  hy  the  aotice. 

The  American  authorities  are  not  agreed  on  the  English  doc- 
trine on  this  ualiject  Perhaps  the  weight  of  authority  holds  that 
where  the  purchaser  contracts  fur  the  legal  title,  and  has  actually 
paid  the  consideration  without  notice  of  any  prior  claiin,and  then 
receives  notice  of  the  prior  equity,  that  he  may  take  the  deed  or 
l^;al  title,  and  becomes  thereby  to  all  intents  a  bona  fide  pui^ 
chaser,  and  b  entitled  to  the  protection  belonging  to  that  posi- 
tion.* The  English  authorities  also  say  that  where  the  subse- 
quent vendee  has  paid  a  part  of  the  consideration,  and  then  re- 
ceives notice  of  the  prior  equity  before  the  whole  is  paid,  he  is 
bound  by  the  notice.  And  some  of  the  American  cases  sustain 
the  English  view;t  others  hold  that  such  payment  is  a  protection 
pro  tanto.  But  it  should  be  carefully  noted,  at  this  point,  that  it 
is  the  purchaser  of  the  fegal  estate,  and  who  pays  the  consideration 
witlioiit  notice,  who  obtains  tlie  priority.  "  If  the  subsequent 
purchase  is  of  an  equitable  interest  merely,  without  the  l^al  title, 
a  payment  of  a  valuable  consideration  without  notice  canuot  of 
iteelf  give  the  purchaser  the  precedence  over  a  prior  equity  of 
equal  standing;  the  paying  of  value  without  notice  does  not 
alone  constitute  a  superiority  among  successive  equities,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  priority  determined  by  order  of  time."t 

Of  vrhat  (he  Notice  vtuti  Cotmiti. — It  would  not  b«  reasonable 
to  say  that  notice  of  every  species  of  right  or  claim  will  thus  aflect 
the  estate  of  the  party  receiving  it.  The  notice  must  be  of  an 
actual  equity,  or  something  which  equity  re^rds  as  an  interest  in 
the  subject-matter  itself.  It  must  be  of  such  a  character  that  if 
it  were  clothed,  in  the  hands  of  its  holder,  with  the  l^;al  title,  it 
would  be  indefeasible. 

Qmceming  Bona  fde  Purchaae  for  Valuable  ConeideraUon 
viiUioiU  Notice. — This  doctrine  in  its  original  form  Was  exclu- 
sively equitable,  but  by  some  of  the  registry  acta  and  by  the  ac- 

*  Carroll  t.  Johnston,  2  Jones  Eq.,  120 ;  Bi^gerl;  t.  GaiUier,  2  Id.,  SO ; 
Leach'.Ansbnclier,  £GPeoDK.£c.,  65;  14  0hia,323;  15  Coon,,  307;  £4  X.  J. 
£^..195. 

t  Baldwin  c.  S«ger,  70  ri1..503;  PnlDierv,  WiIIUhh,  24  Mich.,  828;  Foi- 
field  «.  Dunbar.  64  Barb.,  239;  Wnrmlv  «.  Worm)*.  8  Wheat.,  421 ;  1  John. 
Cb.,  288;  13  Ark.,  190;  3  Leigli,  394i  21  QtMU,  S13, 

I  2  Pomeroy  Eq.  Jur.,  j  G91, 
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tionof  some  of  the  courts,  this  doctrine  oi  bona  fide  purchaae  has 
been  made  a  rule  of  ^u.  It  is  only  proposed  here  to  notice  a  few 
general  principles,  beisuse  to  follow  this  important  subject  into 
all  its  details  would  extend  the  limits  of  this  chapter  beyond  the 
point  contemplated  by  the  author.  A  court  of  chancery  acting 
solely  upon  the  conscience  of  the  litigant  parties  would  always 
cdm))el  the  defendant  to  do  what  tn  foro  cojisoientia  he  was 
bound  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  power  of  this  court 
was  invoked  to  enforce  a  claim  against  a  defendant,  aud  a  state 
of  faets  was  prKiented  showing  that  such  interference  would 
u-ork  injustice  to  the  defendant  and  would  be  against  CAmseience, 
tben  the  court  would  stay  its  hand  and  leave  the  parties  to  the 
iotf  courts. 

Perbape  this  is  the  rationale  and  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of 
bona  fide  purchaser.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Boone  v.  Chiles,*  quoting 
from  an  English  case:  "A  court  of  equity  acts  only  on  the  con- 
science of  the  party,  aud  if  he  has  done  nothing  that  taints  it,  no 
demand  can  attach  upon  it  so  as  to  give  Jurisdiction." 

Lord  Loughborough,  in  the  case  of  Jerrord  v.  Sanders,!  ^>^  • 
"Against  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  this  court  has  no 
Jnrisdiction.  You  cannot  attach  upon  the  conacienoe  of  the  party 
any  demand  whatever,  where  he  stands  as  a  purchaser,  having 
paid  his  money,  and  denies  all  notice  of  the  circumstances  set  up 
in  the  bill."  I  suppose  by  tlie  expression  "  the  court  has  no  ju- 
risdiction," is  meant  the  court  of  equity  will  not  "exercise  iit 
junsdicHon"  for  it  certainly  hae  jurisdiction ;  the  equities  might 
be  fqual  or  wiequaly  and  this  could  only  be  determined  by  enter- 
tain i  ng  j  u  risd  iction. 

This  doctrine  in  most  cases  applies  to  the  defendant  It  is  not 
arule  of  property.  By  which  is  meant,  that  in  applying  the  doc- 
trine of  bona  fide  purchaser  equity  does  not  generally  intend  to 
pass  upon  and  decide  the  meriU  of  the  two  litigant  parties.  It 
does  not  decide  that  the  title  of  the  defendant  is  valid,  and  thus 
intrinsically  the  better  and  superior  to  that  of  the  plaintiff.  In- 
deed the  theory  of  the  defendant  is  tliat  the  tiUe  of  the  purchaser 
is  really  defed,ive,\ 

•  Boone  e.  Cliiles,  10  Petere  (U.  S.),  177,  210. 

t  JeiTDrd  r.  tJntidere,  2  Vex.,  454. 

%  Wallwia  «.  Lea,  9  Vea.,  24,  33.    Id  this  case  Lord  Eldon  said :  "  It  is  not 
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Staisment  of  the  Instances  where  Viia  Dodrine  is  availahU  to  a 
Defmdiint. — The  party  sued  may  rely  on  the  plea  of  bonafide 
parchawr. 

1.  Where  an  application  ia  mafle  to  an  auxiliary  jiirifidiction 
of  the  court  by  the  possessor  of  the  legal  title,  aa  by  an  hciMit- 
law  for  a  discovery,  or  by  a  tenant  for  life  for  the  delivery  of 
title-deed)),  and  the  defendant  pleads  that  he  is  a  bona  fide  pnr- 
cbaF^er  for  valuable  consideration,  and  without  notice.  In  this 
case  the  court  gives  no  assistance  to  the  legal  title.  This  rule 
would  not  apply  where  the  oonrt  eserciites  a  fe^  jurisdiction  con- 
currently with  the  courts  of  law;  as,  for  instance,  in  a  bill  for 
dower. 

2.  The  most  usual  and  ordinary  ia  that  of  several  purchasers 
or  incumbmncers,  each  claiming  an  equity,  and  one  who  is  Inter 
and  last  in  time  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  outstanding  legal  etlafe; 
he  will  not  be  deprived  of  this.advantage  by  a  court  of  equity. 

3.  Where  there  are  circu  metances  which  give  rise  to  an  "equity  " 
as  distinguished  from  an  equitable  fsfate, — as,  for  example,  an 
equity  to  eet  aside  a  deed  for  fraud,  or  to  oorreet  it  for  mistakes, 
and  the  purchaser  under  the  instrument  maintains  the  plea  of 
purchaser  for  valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  the  court 
will  not  interfere.*  Under  this  latter  clasa  we  find  the  Irene  fre- 
quently raised,  when  a  bill  ia  filed  nr  suit  brought  to  set  aside  a 
fraudulent  deed,  made  so  by  our  statutes,  the  defendant  sets  up 
the  plea  of  bona  fide  purchaser. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  caees  whioh  arise  in  this 
country  grow  out  of  the  serond  class  of  cases  mentioned  in  the 
opinion  of  Phillips  v.  Phitlips.f 

worth  «iiiBiiifr«li<in  whelher  ihe  very  priocipleof  the  plea  is  not  ihis:  Ifwce 
honexllr  null  frona  jfde  pn  id  for  I  his  in  order  lu  diske  myself  the  owner  of  if,Biiil 
you  dIibII  hnve  no  inrormstion  from  nie  ns  to  the  perfection  or  iniperfeclion  of 
ni7  tide,  iinii)  jod  deliver  me  from  the  ]>eril  in  whicb  y<Hi  »UiIe  1  hate  pl*c«d 
iDTtelf  inlheartiele  of  parrhMiiiifc6oaajtd<." 

•  Phillips  V.  Phillipe,  4  De  O.,  F.  ft  J.,  20S(  2  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.,  {{  712-3 
(oteal.  The  rbitncellor,  who  delivered  a  studied  and  elatrarate  opinion  in 
Phillip*  V  Phillips,  mjtm,  contended  that  the  viewR  eipremed  in  Altomer- 
Geneml  r.  Wilkin^  17  Beavan,  285,  and  Finch  v.  Sbaw,  1«  Beataa,  600,  were 
not  in  conHict.  i 

t  A  person  acqniring  an  equitable  title  only  cannot  be  protected  ax  an  inno- 
cent purchaser,  10  Yer«.,  S3.i ;  2  Yerji .  198 ;  3  YerR.,  408 ;  2  Head.  (Temi.),  8 ; 
1  Lea,  55.  There  can  be  no  innocent  porchaBer  of  land  where  llie  vendor  ia  <M 
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What  Constitutes  a  Bona  fide  Purchaser  for  Vaiuable  Cbntider- 
ation,  and  wiihout  Notioe. — Thia  proposition  might  be  auawercd 
umpW,  witlioat  elaboration,  as  foUows : 

1.  He  mui^t  act  in  good  faith. 

i.  He  mast  part  with  a  valuable  consideration. 

S.  And  thia  without  notice  of  the  adverse  equitable  claim. 

But,  to  explain  the  meaning  more  fully,  it  must  l)e  stated. 
What  is  a  vidaable  consideration  f  It  is  obyious  that  no  person 
who  haa  acquired  the  I^al  estate  aa  a  mere  volunteer,  whether 
bygiflt,  deviae,  inheritance,  post-nuptial  Bettlemenl  on  wife  or 
child,  or  otherwise,  can  therel>y  be  a  bona  fide  purchaser.*  Valu- 
d>le  coneiileraiion  means  something  of  actual  value,  ca|>able  in 
law  of  an  estimate  of  pecuniary  measurement,  parting  with 
money  or  money's  worth,  or  an  actnul  change  of  the  purt:ha!>er's 
legal  ]xeition  fur  the  worae.f  If, there  is  an  actual  value,  prop- 
erly paid  in  good  faith,  the  amount  is  not  material.^  The 
amount  grossly  small,  and  totally  inadequate,  would  not  be  a 
valuahle  consideration  so  as  to  protect  the  purchaser,  because  it 
would  show  bad  faith.§ 

It  was  held  in  Texas  that,  paying  the  price  in  Confederate 
money,  was  not  valuable  coniiduralioii  within  the  rule.|| 

Other  instances  nf  valuable  consideration,  as  "a  contempo- 

of  pcMMssion  at  tb«  date  of  the  conTeyance ;  nor  from  one  who  is  nut  telted  qf 
IketiOt!  2  Yerg..  1S3 ;  7  Hoisk.,  518. 

In  a  cage  where  the  vendor  has  conveved  nod  reserved  no  lien  for  piirchane- 
mooey  he  hen  no  prior  valid  lien  agaioHt  an  innocent  purclineer,  even  lliongh 
the  deed  wna  not  regiHtered.  Being  an  inclkuate  l^al  title,  it  becaiue  perfect 
ODn^istratioD.-  10  Yerg.,  335.  An  anlecmlem  debt,  a«  tlie  considenilion,  wilt 
not  protect  purchaser:  3  Head.,  719,-  '2  Hump.,  ID2;  1  Heiiik.,  734;  Leading 
CtMainEq.,  104;  1  Head,  110;  4  Puige  (N.  Y.),  215. 

*  Willoiighby  ».  Wilioiighly.  t  Term  H.,  Tt»,  per  Lonl  Hanlwi<'ke ;  Jeremy 
Eq.  Jui-.,  253 ;  10  Vea.,  HBU;  Pomaroy's  Eq.,  voLi.,  J  200;  vol.  ii.,  i  745. 

t  Story*.  Lord  Windaor,  2  Atk.,  630;  Dicker  v.  Tillinghatit,  4  I'uige,  215; 
Weaver  v.  Borden,  48  N.Y.,  288;  Delaney  v.  Sloarira.  68  N.  Y.,  157;  West- 
brook  v.  GleaM>n,7UN.Y.,  23;  Hi)nnti.McDi]nalcl,10WatD>,270;  Roxborough 
t.  Ue«ick,  S  Ohio  Stat.,  44S;  Piilmer  >.  Williania,  24  Mich.,  328;  Brown  v. 
Welch,  18  Hi..  343;  McLeod  ■.  Nat.  Bk.,  42  Miae.,  99;  Aubochun  n  Bender, 
44  Mo.,  5G0;  Spiirlock  p.  Sullivan,  36  Tex.,  iill. 

t  Woodv.  Chapin,  13N.  Y.,50»;  52  N.  Y.,  133?  Westbrooko.  GlewotvTS 
K.  Y,  23, 88. 

1  Worthy  ».  Caddell,  76  N.  C.  83. 

I  Satun  •.  Sutton,  39  Tex. ;  Willis  «.  JebnsoD,  38  Tex.,  303. 
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raneous  advance  or  loan  of  money,  or  a  sale,  transfer,  or  exchange 
of  property,  made  at  the  time  of  the  purclia.<«e,  or  execution  of  the 
inetrument,  the  surrender  or  relinquishment  of  an  existing  legal 
right,  or  the  assumption  of  a  new,  legal  obligation,  which  is  in 
its  terms  irrevocable."* 

Antecedent  IM}(s. — It  Is  well  settled  that  a  security  for  the 
satisfaction  of  an  antecedent  debt,  such  as  a  conveyance  in  trust 
for  that  purpose,  does  not  render  the  transferee  a  bona  fide  pur- 
chaser. In  this  case  he  [mrts  with  no  value,  surrenders  no  right, 
and  places  hiniielf  in  no  worse  I^^il  position  than  bef»re.t 

The  rule  has  been  thus  settled  in  most  of  the  States.^ 

But  where  tlie  consideration  consistetl  of  part  money  actually 
paid,  and  the  residue  of  antecedent  debt  satisfied,  the  whole  has 
been  hehl  to  constitute  a  valuable  consideration.! 

In  California  and  Indiana  it  has  been  held  that  the  securing 
of  a  pre-existing  debt  is  a  valuable  considcraliuu.||  Whether  the 
complete  satisfaction  or  discharge,  the  definite  forbearance  of  an 
antecedent  dtbt,  without  the  surrender  or  cancellation  of  any 
written  Be<^urity  by  the  creditor,  wit!  be  valuable  consideration, 
is  a  question  of  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  cases.  Mr.  Pome- 
roy  thinks  "  the  affirmative  is  supported  by  the  numerical  weight 
of  the  authority. "If 

Ertendivg  lime  has  been  held  a  valuable  consideration,**     If, 

*  Wertbrook  V.  Glea8on,79M.Y.,23;  Williams  v.  Sliellej,  37  N.  Y.,  376 ; 
42  Ui>H.,  99. 

f  One  wlin  cUims  against  n  prior  <lone«  or  creditor,  m  a  purchaser  for  vslne, 
Biiwt  prove  a  fnir  consideration,  not  iip  to  full  vnliie,  but  inch  ■  price  as  wiJI 
indicate  a  clear  abnence  of  surprifie,  undue  adranUge,  or  fraud.  Worthr  v. 
Caddell,  76  N.  C,  B2. 

J  Alexander  e.  Caldwell,  55  Alii.,  517  (mortgage  for  pre-exlxting  debt) ; 
Johnson  v.  Orave.,  27  Arlc.,  5S7 ;  Car?  e.  White,  52  N.  Y„  138 ;  Clark  o.  Flint, 
22  Pick.,  231;  Ashlon'i  Appeal.  73  Penn.  Stat,  (23  P.  F.  Sm.).  153;  Prenlice 
■.Zane.  2Gm«,202;  HaUtead  eBk.of  Ky.,4  j.  J.  Mar8h.,654j  Mannings. 
McCliire,  3t>III..4O0;  23  Miss.,  136;  36 Tex..  511;  20N.  J.  Eq.,445;  6P>lge, 
457 ;  23  III.,  57S  (but  see  Dooliltle  v.  Cook.  75  III.,  354). 

\  Baygerl.ve.  Gaither,  2  JonraE.]..  80;  15  N.  Y.,  U,  179;  24  Pick.,  221. 

II  Frey  o.  Clifford,  44  Col ,  33.5 ;  Babcock  tp.  Jordan,  21  Ind.,  14. 
\  galinfuclinn  and  dincbarge  'v>  valuable  consideration  :  ^ale  v.  Shotvell,  52 
MiM.,  2.S6  (Mtd  to  be  the  settled  rule  in  Minitfippij ;  Ruth  v.  Ford,  9  Kui., 
17;  Wade's  Exrs.,  51  Ala.,  214;  23  111.,  579;  Donaldson  r.  Bk.  of  Cape  Feftr, 
1  Dev.  Eq.,  103. 

••  Gary  v.  White,  52  N.  Y,  138;  PraU  p.  Cannan,  37  N.  Y.,  440;  22  N.  Y., 
562. 
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however,  the  creditor  surreDclere  up  or  can<Ale  eome  written  seca- 
rity,  such  act  becomes  a  valuable  consideration,  and  malces  him 
1  bonajide  purchaser.* 

It  is  very  generally  settled  that  an  assignment  made  by  a  debtor 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors  is  not  a  conveyance  such 
u  will  protect  the  assignee  nor  the  creditors  as  bona  jule  pur- 
cha9era,-|-  Jndgniealrcrediton>  are  not  "purchasers"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  registry  acts,  and,  unless  expressly  put  on  the 
eame  footing,  they  do  not  obtain  the  benefit  which  a  bona  fide 
subsequent  purchaser  does  by  the  prior  record. 

Tilt.  OonMderaiion  mutt  be  Paid  before  Notvx  of  Adverse  Lien 
a' Equitable  Ctam. — Notice  after  the  agreement  for  the  purchase 
is  made,  and  before  payment  of  the  consideration,  will  destroy 
the  character  of  bona  fide  piitohaeer.J  In  England  ,the  entire 
price  miist  be  paid  before  any  notice,  and  the  same  is  required  by 
some  of  the  American  eourt8.§  But  in  others  of  the  States  the 
role  is  different,  as  has  been  Been.|[ 

Ths  Payment  must  be  A<Aaai. — The  promise,  contract,  bond, 
oovenant^bond,  and  mortgage,  or  other  non- negotiable  security 
for  the  price,  will  not  render  the  party  a  bona  fide,  purchaser. 

For,  on  a  failure  of  consideration,  he  can  be  relieved  from 
such  obligations  in  equity,  if  not  in  lawT^ 

The  payment  need  not  be  actual  cash,  but  the  assumption  of 

•  Yoaogs  ».  Lee,  12  N.  Y.,  661;  10  Puge  (N.  Y),  170;  Ooodman  vSlmoiiB, 
20  How.  (U.  8.),  343,  371 ;  Ingram  v.  Morgaa,  4  Hump.,  «6. 

t  Clu-lt  V.  Flint,  22  Pick.,  231 ';  17  N.Y.,  28 ;  17  Id.,  680 ;  Higgertj  e.  Palmer, 
6  JohiuL  Ch.,  437;  Spaokman  t>.  Ott,  65  Penn.  St.,  131. 

J  2  PomeroT  E<].  Jnr-,  J  750  (noles). 

I  Tourville  v.  Nibh,  3  P.  Wms.,  307 ;  Jemtt  v.  Palnier,  7  Johni.  Ch.,  65 ;  S 
Slocket,  246. 

I  In  these  Stales  cases  are  fnuikd  where  tbe  prior  incnmbraneer  wa^  guiltf  of 
n^ligence  or  leches,  or  the  subseqnent  purchaser  had  made  tahiahle  improve- 
mentF  on  the  land  before  notice.  In  these  cases  the  defendant  was  allowed  the 
aam  paid  refunded  before  the  p1ainliR''s  equitv  should  take  efTcct.  The  jiidg- 
ment  may  be  adapted  lo  the  peculiar  factn  of  the  case.  Baldwin  n.  Sager,  TO 
Ill.,503;'Kitteridge  e.  Chapman,  36  Iowa,34S;  21  N.  J.  Eq.,  118;  25  Mo., 
156  ;  32  Tex.,  204 ;  8  Paige,  361.  In  Youat  e.  Martin,  3  Serg  &  R.,  423,  the 
nosoDs  for  the  American  modificatinn  are  fully  nUted  bv  Tilghman,  C,  J. 

^  Koseman  c.  Miller,  81  HI..  207;  S,.icer  r.  Wulera.  b,>  Barb..  227 ;  Hnugli- 
worn  V.  Murphej,  21  N.  J.  Eq.  {6  C.  E.  Green),  118;  4  Puige,  215;  Jewclt  r. 
Palmer,  7  Johns.  Ch.,  S4.  63 ;  Weaver  *.  Borden,  49  N.  Y.,  236 ;  Westbrook  r. 
Gleasoo,  76  N,  Y.,  23,  28. 
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an  irrevocable  oblifpttion,  from  whinh  the  pumhawr  could  obtnin 
no  reliff  in  case  of  failure  of  title,  may  be  sufficient  So  the 
□Dconditional  transfer  of  notes  or  boods,  or  other  Mourities  made 
by  third  fientonf,  will  have  the  effect  of  payment  within  this  doc- 
trine. The  cases*  referred  to  in  foot-note  will  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  ttu<:h  transactions  wliich  will  protect  the  purchaser.  In 
some  cawN  the  purchaser  is  protet^led  by  such  an  uad«>rtakiDg  to 
pay  th"  debt  of  the  vendor  to  a  third  party  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  sul><titiit«d  as  the  debtor  in  place  of  the  vendor;  in  other 
word's  sncli  a  contract  as  amounts  to  a  novation.f 

I^ed  of  Notice. — The  doctrine  of  notice,  both  actual-  and  con- 
atrudioe,  han  already  been  disciiated  in  thia  chapter,  but,  as  it 
especially  affects  a  purchaser  claiming  to  bean  innocent  pur- 
ehnwr,  it  may  l>e  itnfficient  to  s:iy,  in  the  language  of  another; 
"  The  rule  is  universal  and  elementary  that,  if  a  purchaser  in 
any  form  receives  notice  of  prior  advert  rights  in  and  to  the 
same  sulji\.'t-iuatter,  before  he  has  completely  acquired  or  per- 
fected hiH  own  interests  under  the  purchase,  his  p<»ition  as  bona 
fide  pun'haser  is  thereby  destroyed,  even  though  he  may  have 
\ysud  a  valuable  consideration ;  on  the  other  hand,  notice  given 
after  his  interests  have  been  completely  acquired  or  perfected, 
produrvH  no  injurious  elTect.  Notice  sudicient  to  prevent  (he 
purchase  from  being  bona  fide  may  inhere  iu  the  verj'  form  and 
kind  of  tl)e  conveyauce  itself.  On  this  ground  it  is  held  by  one 
group  of  authorities  that  a  grantee  taking  or  holding  under  a 
quildtiim  ileed,  cannot  be  a  bona  firle  purchaser,  but  this  concln- 
sion  is  rejected  by  other  decisions, "J 

There  arc  other  instances,  where  the  form  of  the  conveyanoe, 

•  BoMwin  r.  Snger,  TO  III.,  $03;  Pnitriage  *.  Chapnian,  SI  III.,  137 ;  FroM 
«.  Beeknian,  1  Johns.  Ch.,  238. 

t  Sre,  on  this  point,  Jackson  v.Winslow,  9  Cow.,  13;  Trott  •.  Beefcman,  1 
Johns.  Ch.,  %-,». 

X  Tlie  fdlltxvinft  cB!>es  hold  ihst  a  gnntee.  taking  under  ■  qnilclaiiD  deed, 
cannot  lie  >•  bona  fait  purcliKser ;  thai  siirli  a  deed  Is  ipv)  faclo  notii-e  of  nil  th« 
defects  in  the  litle :  Hunn  *.  Beat,  62  Mo.,  491  ;  Keamej  i.  ^'soghn.  50  Mo., 
284;  59  Mo.,  444;  Oliver  >.  Pi&tl,  3  How.  (11.8.),  333;  Ma;  *.  Le  Clair^  11 
Wall,,  217;  42  Me.,  502  ;  42  Iowa,  48;  42  Id  ,  482. 

The  folliiwing  casa  hold  the  op|H»i(e  view,  namely,  that  there  is  no  difl«r^ 
ence  between  liolding  under  ■  qaiiduim  deed  and  my  othtvspeuiea  of  convey- 
ance ;  Chaimian  *.  Sims.,  53  Miss.,  154 ;  Cotbin  *.  Sullivan,  K  lad,  336  ;  15 
KMiHia,133. 
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or  the  nature  of  th^  interest,  may  and  does  have  the  effect  in  eqai^ 
to  destroy  the  position  of  bona  fide  purchaser,  as,  for  instance, 
the  aaeigaee  of  the  vendee  in  a  land  contract,  the  purchaser  of  a 
mere  equitable  title,  the  vendee  in  possession  under  a  land  ooa- 
tiact  baying  a  better  title  than  his  vendor's;  where  a  tnutee 
purchased  at  his  own  sale ;  the  assignee  of  a  mortg^e  (exoept  in 
those  States  wha«  the  mor^i^^  creates  a  legal  estate).  There 
are  other  instancee,  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely,  where  the 
deed  or  mortgage,  or  other  assurance  of  title,  reserves  upon  its 
&ce  a  benefit  or  trust  to  the  advantage  of  the  vendor  or  mort- 
gagor, which  tends  to  "hinder,  delay,  or  defraud  creditots," 
or  any  other  provision  in  the  deed  which  has  the  effect  to  pro- 
duce an  inference  of  law  that  the  intention  is  fraodulent,  then 
the  vendee  or  purchaser,  being  a  party  to  the  deed,  is  affected 
with  notice  of  the  contemplated  fraud,  and,  of  course,  the  pur- 
chase could  not  be  bona  fide.*  This  class  of  cases  will  be  mon 
fully  noticed  when  we  oome  to  treat  of  f^udnlent  Convey- 
anGes.t 

Beoond  Purdiater  toithmU,  Notice  Jrom  Vie  FirA  Farchamr  with 
Notice. — If  the  title  to  land,  having  passed  through  suooeewve 
grantees,  and  subject  in  the  hands  of  each  to  a  prior  equity, 
oomea  to  a  purehdaer  for  value,  and  without  notice,  it  is  at  onoe  . 
freed  from  these  equities ;  he  obtains  a  valid  title  by  virtue  of  th* 
bona  fidee,  valuable  consideration,  and  abaenoe  of  notice.  So^  *^ 
the  firri  pnrdiaser  be  charged  with  notice,  so  as  to  render  the  title 
subordinate  to  another,  yet  the  second  purchaser,  or  any  other 
subsequent  holder  taking  without  notice,  obtains  the  title;  but, 
if  the  party,  thus  holding  the  estate  discharged  of  the  eqiutiesy 
should  convey  the  same  estate  back  to  one  of  the  previous  parties 
charged  ur^  notice,  the  estate  in  thw  venders  hands  stands  charged 

*  If  lbede«d  upon its/oMahowB&aod.thea  Che  pnrduwer  b  affected  therebj 
M  a  nutter  of  law :  Somoaen  &  Brown  v.  Boo«  &  Co.,  2  Americaii  Rep.,  661  f 
BUtrke  e.  Etheridge  et  al.,  71  N.  C,  247 ;  Hard;  c.  Simpeon,  13  Ire.,  132.  Tho 
frond  must  aflect  the  amfraet,  aod,  therefore,  both  partiea  to  the  deed  most  par- 
ticipate in  tbcjnaid:  Laatiter  v.  DaTis,  64  K.  C,  498;  67N.  C,  63;  Ih.,  185. 

t  Cheatham  *.  Hawkiru,  76  N.  C,  336.  Aad,  if  Dot  fraudulent  in  lau  ap- 
pearing upon  the  face  of  the  deed,  the  proof  maj  Si.  a  nottraof  theyroujor 
tnut;  these  facta  being  found  b/  a  jurj,  the  court  will  declaim  the  aame  fraud- 
nl^t  in  fact  and  lami  Lukius  e.  Aird,  6  Wall.  (U.  B.),  73;  Lfooa  *.  Aikei^ 
78  N.  C,  268;  Pomeroj  on  Specific  Performwioe,  p.  630, 
SO 
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■with  the  prior  tnist,  as  though  the  estate  had  never  pteeed  irom 
him.* 

There  ia  another  rule,  which  is  an  inference  of  the  doo- 
trine  stated,  namely  i  "  If  a  teaond  purchaser  with,  notice  acqtartt 
iUleJrom  afini.  purchaser,  who  vma  without  notioe,  and  bona  fide, 
tie  aeeond  auooeeda  to  aUthe  rights  of  hie  immediate  grantor." 

It  seems  that,  when  the  estate  once  conies,  freed  from  equities, 
into  the  bands  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  he  obtains  a  complete 
jua  diaponendi,  with  exception  mentioned  where  the  conveyance 
is  to  a  previov*  holder  with  notice,  and  it  ia  said  may  tmoafer  a 
perfect  title,  eves  to  voIunteers.t 

If  the,^r«<  purchaser,  however,  even  without  notice,  pfaould  be 
a  mere  volunleer,  and,  therefore,  did  not  hold  the  land  free  from 
equities,  the  second  purchaser  would  take  subject  to  the  equities.^ 

Ab  to  Time  of  Notice, — Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
this  require  in  the  doctrine  of  notice  in  this  chapter.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  English  doi^rine  and  the  American  is  at 
variance  as  to  the  time  when  a  second  or  further-remnved  par- 
chaser  shall  have  notice,  the  former  holding  that  even  afier  ihe 
full  consideration  bad  been  paid  and  notice  be  received,  tliat  he 
cannot  jMt/iK^  the  transaction  by  taking  a  deed,  while  the  Anwr- 
-  lean  authorities  hold  that  notice  is  sufficient  before  the  price  is 
paid,  althongh  the  deed  may  have  been  made,  but  if  the  jttmx  be 
fully  paid  before  notice,  then  he  can  take  the  deed. 

But  on  the  last  idea  suggested,  Mr.  Pomeroy  thinks  it  has  the 
following  limitation:  "It  means  where  a  party  has  acquired  the 
equitable  entate  by  means  of  a  conveyance  which  purported  to 
eonvey  the  Umd  Hadf,  and  has  received  the  instrument  and  ]«id 
the  consideration  without  notice  of  a  prior  claim,  that  he  can, 

•  Parris  tr.  LewU.  85  III.,  597  ;  Prirele  e.  Dunn,  37  Wl-«;.,  449;  Price  .. 
Martin,  46  Miu.,  489 ;  3  Johns.  Ch..  129,  147 ;  24  Pick.,  211 ;  TumpkinB  *. 
Powell,  6  Leigh,  576;  8  Co*.,  260;  14  Mam.,  296;  10  Me.,  210;  6  Ala,  801 ; 
lJohiiB.Ch.,  213,  219;  6Barb,  3T3;  7S  Penn.  Bt.,  153;  24  Wiic.,  671. 

t  A11i!»n  «.  Hagan,  12  Nht.,  S3;  27  Wise.,  449  ;  Moore  r.  Curry,  36  Tei., 
M8;  Flerrher  r.  Peck,  6  Cranch  (U.  S.  E.),  87;  Alewnder  p.  ?rndleton,8 
Ibid.,  462 ;  Vallier  n.  Hind,  7  Pet.  (U.  S.),  252 ;  Boone  t.  Chiles,  10  Pel.  (U. 
&),  177;  I  Johna  Ch.,  213  ;  6  Paige,  .323;  46  Harb.,  211;  13  Mam.,  49d; 
Holmes  v.  Slant,  3  Green  Ch.,  492;  Lindne;  v.  Rankin,  4  Bibb,  482 ;  0  Hon., 
192,  198. 

Both  Ih«fie  rules  nppl;  to  easea  noder  the  recording  or  registraiioD  aeti. 
Pomeroj,  Eq.  Jur,,  j  754  (notea). 

X  Johns  «.  Sewell,  33  Ind.,  1 ;  aee,  also,  Blatcbl;  e.  Oaborn,  33  Conn.,  SSO. 
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t^ler  notice,  procnre  thn  legal  title,  and  with  it  the  protection  of 
a  bcnafde  parchaser.  But  where  a  party  haa  anqiiired  only  the 
equitable  lien  or  interest,  not  by  conveyance,  and  haa  advanced 
the  consideration  without  notice,  he  eaimot,  afier  notice,  get  in 
the  1^1  title  and  than  obtain  a  precedence  over  a  prior  equity."* 

This  explanation  of  Mr.  Pomeroy  tends  to  explain  the  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  American  authorities.  This  leaves  the  doo- 
trine,  that  between  akupU  equiiie»  the  first  in  time  is  the  better,  in 
fiill  force.  If  he  only  has  an  equi^,  and  while  he  has  paid  value 
without  notice  for  such  equity,  the  subsequent  purchaser,  never- 
theless, holds  in  subordination  to  the  prior  equity,  but  then,  after 
notice,  he  cannot  take  the  legal  title  and  thereby  change  the 
priority.  But  under  the  American  doctrine,  if  \\%oontracU  fur 
the  legal,  and  absolutely  pays  the  consideration  without  notice, 
he  may  then,  after  notice,  receive  the  legal  title  and  be  protected. 
So,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Pomeroy,  if,  thinking  he  had  bought 
the  l^al  title,  he  took  a  conveyance  purporting  to  convey  the 
l^al  title,  which  in  fact  it  did  not,  then,  it  being  the  legiil  title 
adaaUy  bought  an  between  the  parties,  he  may,  afirr  notice,  take 
a  conveyance  which  really  passes  the  legal  title. 

Th^  Doctrine  of  PriarHy  as  Affected  by  the  Registration  Ada. — 
Bome  further  reference  to  tliis  question  is  necessary  in  this  place. 
This  original  doctrine  of  priority  is  a  creature  of  the  miirt  of 
equity,  and  therefore  administered  in  that  court;  but  the  object 
of  registration  being  to  prevent  fraud,  it  has  laid  hold  of  this 
great  question  and  applied  it  to  l^al  eettites.  Most  of  the  reiris- 
tnition  acts  make  not  only  mortgagee  and  trust  dee<U  void  Wfore 
registration,  as  to  subsequent  bona  fide  purchaser,  but  deeds  in  fee 
likewise,  the  provision  in  several  of  the  statutes  being  lilightly 
diOerent  as  to  mortgages  and  deeds,t  the  re:tult  of  which  is,  that 
where  A.  and  B.  have  each  obtained  a  deed  from  the  snine  vender, 
B.,  the  subsequent  purchaser  will  get  a  better  title  by  the  first 
registration.  On  tliis  point  Mr.  Pomeroy  furthersuys:  "Altlinngh 
the  statutes  pronounce  unrecorded  deeds  an<l  mortga}res  to  l>e  void 
as  against  subsequent  purchasere  who  have  complied  with  tlieir 

•  2  Pomero/B  Eq.  Jur,  {  75fi. 

t  Jackson  v.  Poet,  \h  Wendell,  588.  See  N.  C.  Regiitratioii  Actn,  Unttle's 
Bevital,  ch.  xxxt.,  «ec.l,  hs  tudeedfl)  aec  12,  as  to  mortgHgra  and  tru^i.  deeds; 
Kc.  24^  w  to  nviMnUoD  of  eontnet*  t»  «Mmy. 
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provisioDS,  yet,  in  the  practical  operatioD  of  this  legialation,  the 
right  created  by  a  prior  nnreoofded  deed  ia  generally  resided  as 
tantamoaDt  to  an  iDterest,  which  may,  therefore,  be  cut  off  by  a 
Bubeeqiient  purchaser  or  iucQmbraaoer  who  ie  in  all  mpects  botia 
fide,  and  who  has  obtained  the  firet  record.  The  total  effect  of 
the  system  is  thus  twofold ;  it  both  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  doc- 
trine concerning  b(ma  fide  parchase,  by  extending  it  to  all  those 
instruments,  legal  or  equitable,  which  are  required  or  permitted 
to  be  recorded,  and  it  adds  to  the  elements  constituting  a  bona 
fid*  purchaser  the  further  requisite  of  registration."*  So  that 
nnder  these  registration  acts  the  subsequent  purchaser  must, — 1, 
act  in  good  faith;  2,  pay  a  valuable  ccmaideration ;  3,  without 
notice;  4,  he  must  have  tlie  instrument  under  which  he  holds 
recorded.^ 

It  has  been  heretofore  mentioned  that  in  Ohio  and  North 
Carolina^  the  courts  have  held,  in  construing  the  somewhat  special 
language  of  the  local  statutes,  that  notice,  whetbw  actual  or  con- 
structive, of  a  prior  unrecorded  instrument,  shall  not  aSect  the 
precedence  acquired  by  the  earlier  record  of  a  subsequent  convey- 
ance or  mortgage. § 

Purchaeer  at  Judicial  Sale  Protected  under  Ois  Itegidration 
Act»-~Alao  Pwrckaaera  from  the  Heir. — Although  it  has  been 

*  2  Pomero;  Eq.  Jur.,  j  758. 

t  Jooea  on  Mortgitges,  vol.  i.,  JJ  570-573;  Hine  v.  Dodd,  2  Alk^  276;  IS 
Vewy,  419;  Ford  e.  White,  16  Beav&n,  120;  Be^  v.  Qordon,  65  He,  482; 
Tucker  e.  Tillon,  S5  N.  H.,  223 ;  Qeorge  e.  Kent,  7  Allen,  16 ;  While  *.  FuMer, 
102  Maw.,  375 ;  Hamillon  n.  Kutt,  34  Conn.,  601 ;  Jackwm  «.  Vin  Valkenburg, 
8  Cow.,  260;  Jackson  r.  Post,  15  Wend.,  538;  Fort  v.  Burch,  6  Deaio,  1S7; 
Goetet  0.  McMuiiu,  1  Uun.  (N.  Y.),  30G ;  Smallwood  v.  Leiria,  15  N.  J.  Eq., 
60;  aibbesv.  Cobb,  TBicli.  Eq.,  64;  Nelson  c.  Dunn,  15  Ala.,  601;  48  Uim., 
403;  Mjerep.  Ba«,3HeM].  (Teon.),  aO;  61  III.,  127;  5  On.,  313. 

X  Tbis  ia  the  way  Mr.  Pomero;  underetands  the  North  Carolina  doctrine, 
but,  in  reference  to  the  oae  of  BobinBon  r.  Wllloiighby,  it  will  be  wen  that 
Judge  Reid  teatricls  tbis  holding  to  "deedg  of  tniat"  and  "mortgages,"  utd 
thus  leavee  the  general  doctrine  applicable  to  all  other  casm,  including  the 
queation  of  fnuid,  wliich  may  be  akown  aa  a  reaaon  for  not  recording  in  apt 

i  Ban»w  V.  Cockerill,  20  Ohio  St.,  163;  Hayham  «.  Combs.  14  Ohio,  428; 
fitansell  v.  Boberla,  13  Ohio,  148;  Flemming  «.  Burgin,  2  Ire.  Eq.,  584;  Rob- 
inson V.  Willoaghby,  70  N.  C,  358.  Ab  to  a  curious  and  intereating  conflict 
between  holdeta  of  titles  purporting  to  convey  title  >a  aSected  by  the  doctTtoe 
of  notiee,  priorib/,  re^itlraluni,  etc,  see  a  rerj  late  case  in  New  York,  Page  «. 
Waring,  76  N.  Y.,  isa,  referring  to  Cook  v.  TrsTia,  20  N.  T.,  400.     - 
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often  held  that  the  eubeeqaent  purchaser,  who  relies  on  the  plea 
of  ioDoceot  purchaiKr,  raust  be  one  who  purchased  of  the  same 
vendor,  onder  the  registratioD  acta,  a  purchaser  at  ezecutioo  or  judi- 
cial sale,  as  well  as  a  purchaaer  from  the  heira  of  the  vendor,  is 
protected  by  showing  the  requLutes  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser.  It 
ia  held  in  these  ciBea,  of  course,  that  the  general  judgment  lien 
of  a  sabseqnHit  date  is  inferior  to  the  equity  of  an  unr^iatered 
deed,  but,  if  a  sale  is  had,  uid  a  party  bays  in  good  faith,  pays  a 
valuable  consideration,  without  notice,  he  gets  a  valid  title  as 
against  a  prior  unr^istered  deed  of  the  debtor.  The  purchaser 
at  ezecatioD  sale,  therefore,  is  within  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
Bion  "subsequent  purchaser"  in  the  r^istry  acta.*  But  a  pur- 
chaser at  sheriff's  sale,  who  has  notice  of  a  prior  anr^istered 
deed,  tahes  the  property  subject  to  the  prior  lien.f  Id  such  a 
case,  the  sheriff's  deed  baa  no  greater  efieot  than  a  quitclaim  from 
the  defendant  at  the  time,  and  having  notice  of  the  unregistered 
deed,  he  buys  with  full  knowledge,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  bona 
jidt  pnrdiaaer.  And  in  auch  a  case,  the  lien  of  the  Judgment  is 
of  no  force  by  way  of  giving  priority ;  it  is  the  sale  which  is  re- 
garded as  effectual,  and  the  lien  is  not  r^^arded  as  an  incum- 
brance, bat  only  an  ingredient  in  the  oonveyance.  See  Sieman 
V.  Schnrch,  in  the  note. 

In  some  of  the  States  the  judgment-lien  is  made  superior  to 
an  unrecorded  instrument;  in  cases  of- this  hind  it  is  held  that 
if  the  judgment  is  enforced,  and  the  land  sold  and  conveyed  to  a 
psrchaser  who  has  noliee  of  Uie  wnreoorded  deed,  or  prior  incum- 
brance, the  superiority  of  the  lien  still  continues  and  attaches  to  - 
the  conveyance.  Id  such  oases,  the  judgment-creditor  by  the 
statutory  peremptory  lieu  of  his  judgment,  any  notice  he  might 
thereafter  have  could  not  aSect  that  right,  nor  would  it  be  af- 
fected by  a  transfer  to  a  purchaser  having  notice.^ 

•  Ehle  V.  Brown  et  »1.,  3  Wia.,  405 ;  Hodson  e.  Treat,  7  Wis.,  263 ;  Jack- 
tOD  e.  Ch&mberlun,  S  Wend.,  625 ;  Den  «.  Blckmui,  1  Ur«eD  (N.  J.),  43 ;  Ken- 
nedj  V.  Northorp,  16  lU.,  148;  McClure  v.  Tallmui,  30  Ion,  616 ;  30  Wit 
443. 

t  BWmui  V.  Schurek,  29  N.  Y.,  693 ;  Jackson  r.  Poet,  15  Wend.,  688 ;  tee    ' 
abo  2  Poaseroj,  Eq.  Jor.,  {  724,  note  1. 

X  JacquM  B.  Weeks,  7  Watts,  261 ;  Calder  e.  Chapman,  52  Penn.  St.  (2  P.F. 
8m.},  359 ;  Maaray  s.  Westcott,  40  111.,  160 ;  Smith  n.  Jordan,  25  Oa.,  6S7 ;  Fash 
«.  lUTeuea,  32  AU.,  461 ;  Hendeison  ■.  Dotroing,  24  Uiss.,  106 ;  Greenlekf  v. 
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Then,  again,  ander  the  r^^istry  actB,  it  has  been  held  that  a 
deed  frora  the  heir  is  superior  to  an  unrecorded  deed  fnun  the  an- 
cestor, when  made  to  a  party  without  notice. 

In  other  wordtj,  a  party  who  purchases  {bona  fide,  and  for  valne 
without  notice)  of  the  heir,  is  a  "  tsubsequent  purchaser  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  registry  acts.*  The  opfHwing  at^ument  was  made 
that  the  ancestor  having  made  the  deed  nothing  could  pass  to 
the  heir,  but  this  might,  with  equal  foroe,  he  said  of  the  aeeond 
conveyance  to  any  other  party  by  the  same  vendor.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  recording  acts. 

Hote  the  Priority  itandu  when  the  JwigrmrU-ereditor  ta  the  Pur- 
ehtuer. — It  is  held  that  the  lien  of  a  vendor  for  unpaid  pur- 
chase-money could  be  euforoed  against  a  person  who  had  bid  in 
the  property  under  his  own  judgment,  who  took  sheriff's  deed 
tmthout  uotioe.  He  was  considered  not  to  be  a  purchaser  for  value, 
as  he  paid  no  new  consideration  .f 

PurehoM-money  Mortgaffea, — Thia  is  given  as  an  instance  of 
intrinsic  superiority  of  lien. J  The  reason  given  fur  this  by  the 
Supreme  Conrt  of  Illinois,  in  the  case  of  Curtis  0.  Root,S  ia  as 
follows:  "  It  is  a  principle  of  law  too  familiar  to  justify  a  refer- 
ence to  authoritieti,  that  a  mortgage  given  for  the  purthase-money 
of  land,  and  executed  at  the  f^me  time  the  deed  is  executed  to 
the  mortgagor,  takes  precedence  of  a  Judgment  against  the  mort- 
gagor. The  execution  of  the  deed  and  mortgage  hetng  simulta- 
neous acts,  the  title  to  the  land  does  not  for  a  single  moment  rest 
in  the  purchaser,  but  merely  passes  through  his  hands  and  vests 
in  the  mort^gee,  without  stopping  at  all  in  the  purchaKcr,  and 
during  this  instantaneous  passage,  the  judgment-lien  cannot  at- 
tach to  the  title.  This  is  the  reason  assigned  by  the  bouks  why 
the  mortgage  takes  precedence  of  the  judgment,  rather  than  any 

Edw,  2  Minn.,  264;  Potter  V.  McDowell,  43  Mo.,  93.  The  ra>ult  of  these  raee^ 
beiog  in  direct  oppcMilion  to  the  unirersBlIf  recoffniied  doctrine  coDceming 
the  effect  of  notice  upon  the  righli  of  purchuen,  ii  in  mo«t  inatincee  suppoued 
to  be  the  imperative  iangnage  of  the  recording  acts. 

•  McClure  v.  Tillman,  30  Wis.,  516 ;  McCullough  t>.  Eodalj,  3  Yer.,  M6 ; 
Powers  B.  McFerrin,  2  Serg.  &  R.,  44. 

t  Amoldv.  Patrick,  e  Paige,  310.  t  1  Jonea  on  Mortgage,  J  4G1-6S- 

i  CurtUv.  Boot,  20  111.,  63;  this  provLsioD  applies  oiilj  to  mortgagmexe- 

cnted  bj  the  grantee  direct);  to  bia  grantor,  and  not  to  those  executed  to  third 

pereons  as  aecuril;  for  monev  loaned  for  the  purpose  of  pejing  the  purchau- 

prioe:  Heni<ler«.  Nickom,  39  Ha  270;  Scamele  e.  Bobwn,  13  Ohio,  148. 
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eqoify  which  the  vendor  may  be  sappoeed  to  hftve  for  the  par- 
diaae-money." 

The  parcbase-moDey  mortgage  not  only  takes  precedence  of  a 
prior  judgement,  but  aim  cuts  off  or  prevents  the  attachment  of 
any  otlter  lien  upon  the  premises  which  might  otherwise  have 
afTectcd  it  in  the  bands  of  the  vendee ;  as,  for  instance,  a  tien  for 
work  and  materials  furnished,  or  a  mechanio's  lien  for  a  building 
erected,  on  behalf  of  the  grantee,  after  purchase  was  arranged, 
but  before  the  deed  and  mortgage  were  executed.*  So  it  would 
have  preference  over  a  contract  concerning  the  premises  made  by 
the  grantee  before  the  purchase.f  The  purchafle-money  mort^ 
gage  would  have  preference  over  the  claim  for  homestead  by  the 
grantee.^ 

Chad  Faith  Neoeasary. — Although  the  defendant  who  speks  to 
avail  himself  of  the  defence  of  iona_^  purchaser,  may  show  the 
payment  of  a  valuable  consideration,  and  the  entire  ahaenoe  of 
notice,  yet  if  the  transaction  is  wanting  iu  "  good  faith  "  the  de- 
fence is  not  available. 

It  is  true  that  the  completion  of  the  contract  or  making  the 
same  after  being  charged  with  notice  would  constitute  a  want  if 
good  faith,  but  the  requisites  of  good  faith  extend  much  farther. 
He  may  commit  a  fraud  in  the  transaction  with  his  own  imme- 
diate vendor  or  grantor,  or  be  may  participate  in  n  fraud  against 
the  creditors  of  the  vendor,  or  he  may  obtain  the  transfer  tlirough 
misrepreseutations  or  concealments,  which  are  inequitable,  al- 
though not  amounting  to  positive  fraud,  and  the  like;  all  of 
which  will  destroy  bis  position  as  "  bona  fide,"  purchaser.  In 
short  the  party  claiming  tu  be  a  6ona  fide  purchaser  must  oome 
into  court  with  absolutely  clean  baods.g 

The  Mode  and  i9u6s<ance  of  the  Pleading  thia  Defence  of  Bona 
fide  Parchaaer. — In  the  regular  equity  procedure  the  defence  was 
in  three  different  ways.     If  the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  a  bona 


■  2  Pom.  Eq.  Jw.,  i  726 ;  Vii^n  i.  Brubaker,  4  Nev.,  31 ;  Guy  v.  C»rriere, 
6  CU.,  611 ;  Strong  v.  Vsndeitua,  23  N.  J.  £q.  (8  C.  E.  Green),  :i69. 

t  Bollea  V.  Carli,  12  Minn.,  113;  Moirii  v.  Pw,  31  Mo.,  315. 

t  Hopper  «.  Parkinson,  6  Ner.,  233  ;  16  Kanaaii,  54;  Carr  v.  CtldneU,  10 
ai.,  3S0;  Magee  r.  Magee,  51  III.,  500;  29  Mich.,  2B8;  Ke«  England  Co. 
■.  Herriam.  2  Allen,  391 ;  Lane  •.  CoUier,  46  Ga.,  580. 

tSPMuerojEq.Jur.,  {691. 
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fide  parchaaer  for  value  without;  Dotioe  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
bill  of  complaint,  the  defendant  may  resort  to  a  demurrer.* 

The  other  modes  are  by  pUa  or  antuer,  the  most  nsual  being 
by  "fUa"  and  if  it  contains  the  requisite  averments  and  they 
are  eetablished  by  evidence,  the  suit  will  be  dismiaBed  withoat 
the  necessity  of  answer  to  the  merits. 

Bat  the  defendant  in  the  chancery  practice  can  e/A  ont  the  fads 
ooDBtituting  the  defence  in  his  an«u)er.f  If  he  fails  to  file  "plea" 
or  make  defence  in  the  antnoer,  no  evidence  can  be  heard,  oor  the 
issue  raised  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  suit 

Under  the  "code  system"  of  pleading,  it  could  only  be  raised 
on  demurrer  or  by  aiMuxr.  And  the  defence  seems  plainly  "  new 
matter"  within  the  meaning  of  the  codes,  and  therefore  should 
be  pleided  spedally,  not  being  admissible  under  an  answer  of  gen- 
eral or  special  denials. 

What  the  "  Plea  "  or  "  Anmaer  "  mvd  corUain. — The  all^ationa 
of  the  "  plea  "  or  "  answer  "  mnst  aver  and  ioclnde  all  those  par- 
tjcnlars  which  constitute  a  bona  Jide  purchaser  under  the  rules 
of  law. 

1.  He  mnst  state  the  aonaideraUon,  which  must  have  been/u£y 
paid,  and  not  merely  secured. 

2.  He  should  deny  notice  of  the  equity  claimed  in  the  clearest 
and  fullest  manner,  and  this  denial  is  necessary,  whether  notice 
is  ohai^ed  in  the  complaint  or  not. 

3.  That  the  entire  transaction  was  in  "good  faith," 

4.  In  those  States  where  the  registry  acts  have  operation,  he 
must,  in  addition  to  the  for^^ing,  state  that  be  has  purchased 
an  estate  which  comes  within  the  recording  acts,  which  hae  been 
or  may  be  recorded  to  protect  his  claim  under  the  statute  of 
registration.  Many  English  decisions,  and  some  in  America, 
hold  that  the  defendant  should  also  aver  that  the  grantor  was 
aaetd  at  the  time,  or  appeared  to  be  seised  of  the  l^al  estate.  In 
States  where  this  rule  prevails,  be  must  plead  accordingly .;[ 

•  Mitf.  on  Eq.  PI.,  199. 

t  With  regard  to  the  difference  betweeo  ■  "  plea"  and  "  answer,"  and  tlw 
BdvantBgea  of  the  "  plea,"  aee  Attj.  Gen.  ■,  Wilkina,  17  Beavan  (Eng.Eq.  Sep.), 
285 ;  Earl  of  Portarlington  v.  Soulbj,  7  Sinu,  28. 

X  BtOTf  tr.  Lord  Windsor,  2  Atk.,  630;  Brown  t>.  Wood,  6  Rich.  Eq.,  155; 
Toukius  V.  Antfaon,  4  Sandf.  Ch.,  97 ;  Blight's  Hein  v.  Banks,  6  Uon.,  198 ; 
10  Ohio,  498 ;  24  Mitf.,  208 ;  Boone  e.  Chilea,  10  Pelen  (U.  a),  177 ;  8  Cnoch. 
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AmoDg  the  qualities  of  a  good  plea  of  "inDocent  purchtieers" 
is  the  avermeDt  that  the  ooDBideratioD-moDey  was  bona  fide  paid, 
and  the  wxaiaH  in  the  deed  cannot  be  received  in  lien  thereof^* 
What  oonstitntcfl  a  fair  and  valnable  consideratioa  must  be  jndged 
of  tr^  the  coart;  he  mast  stale  what  be  has  paid,  and  the  oourt 
can  judge  whether  he  be  a  purchaser  for  valuable  oooBideration. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  his  deed  registered,  be- 
canse  the  uni^istered  deed  creates  not  merely  an  "  equity,"  bat 
an  "  inchoate  l^al "  title,  which  may,  on  r^iatration,  be  made 
pafecLf  In  the  case  of  Shields  v.  Turner  it  is  held,  as  a  result 
of  the  registration  laws  of  Tenoeseee,  that  the  deed  is  valid  be- 
tween the  parties  without  r^istration ;  that,  when  the  vendor  ex- 
ei»tes  a  deed,  be  divests  himself  of  his  title ;  no  l^al  or  equitable 
estate  remains ;  he  is  seised  of  nothing  for  the  use  of  the  vendee. 
If  title  be  not  perfected  in  the  vendee  until  registration,  it  does 
not  remain  in  the  vendor;  but,  upon  nitration,  the  legal  title, 
by  operation  of  law,  vests  in  the  vendee  from  the  execution  of  the 
deed. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DOCTHINB  OF  TRUBTB  AB  APPLIED  TO  BBAL  PHOPERTY — 
EXPRESS  AKD  lUPUED — SEStJLTAKT  AMD  OOKSTBUCTIVB. 

As  the  result  of  the  strict  rules  of  the  common  law,  and  the 
more  broad  and  liberal  constructions  of  the  oourta  of  equity,  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  tnoo  egtaUa  in  the  same  property, — one  called 
the  Ugal,  the  other  the  equUable.    In  the  instances  where  both 

tJ.  S^  462 ;  especiallj  tm  to  the  "  plea "  aad  aiithoritiee,  see  Soelgrove  t>.  Snel- 
gTOTc,  i  Desua'i  Eq.,  274 ;  Blake  t.  Haywood,  1  Bailey's  Eq,  208 ;  Carter  «. 
Hoke  et  al.,  64  N.  C,  348 ;  16  Ve»ey,  362 ;  17  Vewty,  290 ;  Craig  «.  Leiper.  2 
Yerg.  (Tenn.),  193;  Aiken  r.  Smith,  1  Soeed,  304;  sior/s  Eq.  PI.,  i  662. 

•  2  Atk.,  244 ;  3  Atk,  304;  High  e.  Battle,  10  Yetg..  335. 

t  High  p.  Battle,  lupnt,-  Vance  v.  McKairj,  3  Yerg.,  171 ;  Shields  v.  Tarner, 
lOYerg.,  1. 

I«iid,  held  under  an  anregiatered  deed,  is  aabject  to  execution;  Vance  «- 
McKaii? ;  Bhieldi  v.  Ttirner,  npra;  Pnoce  o.  Bykes,  1  Hanka.  (N.  a),  B7 ; 
Tolart.Tokr,  IDeT.  Eq.;  HorrU  v.  Foitl,  4  Def .  418. 
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of  t)i€f*e  estates  attach,  the  holder  of  the  legal  estate  is  called  a 
"trustee,"  and  the  holder  of  the  equitable  estate  is  called  oettui 
que  trust,  or  "  beneficiary,"  This  equitable  estate,  in  the  contem- 
platioD  of  a  court  of  equity,  is  not  a  mere  right  of  at^ioo, — not 
ft  mere  right  to  certain  equitable  remediee,  but  is  property  capable 
of  Bale,  transfer,  and  deviae.  It  has  been  held  that  where  a  party 
has  been  induced  to  make  a  conveyance  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  give  him  a  right  to  have  the  same  set  aside  for  fraud, 
the  party  thus  defrauded  has  sucli  an  interest  as  will  pass  by  hia 
will.*  The  equitable  estate  is  often  the  real,  beneficial,  subetan- 
tial  estate,  while  the  corresponding  legal  estate  is  a  mere  form  and 
Bhadow.t  What  is  now  called  "  trust "  was  andently  denomi- 
nated a  "  use."  The  term  "  use  "  has  been  defined  as  "  a  mere 
confidence  in  a  friend  to  whom  the  estate  was  conveyed  by  the 
owner,  without  consideration,  to  dispose  of  it  upon  trusts  desig- 
nated at  the  time,  or  .to  be  afterwards  appointed  by  the  real 
owner."^  The  cases  reported  present  a  variety  of  oonleda  between 
the  claimants  of  these  often  rival  interests.  When  they  exist  in 
harmony,  and  by  cotiaeni,  the  principal  duty  of  the  court  is  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  the  duty  imposed  on  the  "  trustee. "§ 
'  The  use  was  employed  to  convey  both  personal  and  real  prop- 
erty, but  its  principles  assumed  more  importance  when  ap^ilied 
to  real  properly. 

The  ArtneiU  Remedies. — Under  the  Roman  law  the  use  or  trust 
went  under  the  name  o£  Jidei  oommMsa.  This  otm^denoe  reposed 
was  of  a  precarious  character,  and  the  beneficiary  had  no  remedy, 
except  to  depend  upon  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  party  in 
whom  the  confidence  was  reposed.  Under  the  direction  of  one 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  Augustui;,  a  separate  court  was  oongti- 
tuted,  called  by  Lord  Baoon,  "Chancellor  for  Useit,"^-called  by 
the  Roman  lawyers,  Prcelorjidei  eommissarius. 

This  example  is  given  by  Kent :  "  If  the  testator,  in  his  will, 
appointed  Titus  to  be  his  heir,  and  requested  him,  as  soon  as  he 

*  Greele]'  n  Moueley,  4  De  O.  A  J.,  7S ;  PoiDeroT's  Eq.  Jur.,  {J  B7S,  9S9. 

+  2  Pom.  Eq.  Jar,  j  975.    Bee  cb.  "TruWa,"  vol.  u. 

X  4  Kent  Com.,  290. 

i  In  the  caae  of  eoiu^ruettM  Imst  there  U  alvajg  anlag»aum;  the  troM  bwng 
impoeed  on  the  truttee  againU  bin  will,  these  are  often  termed  Inat  n  utmHtM. 
Bee  example  given  in  Pwrfa  treatiae  on  Trusta,  {  166 ;  2  Pom.  £q.,  npro. 
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Hboald  enter  nprm  (he  inheritance,  to  restore  it  to  Cainn,  he  was 
bound  to  do  it,  in  obedience  tn  the  trust  reposed  in  him." 

And,  it  ia  snid,  the  "Emperor  Justinian  gave  greater  efBcacj' 
to  the  remedy  against  the  trustee  by  authorizing  the  pnetor,  in 
cases  where  the  trust  could  not  otherwise  he  prove<l,  to  make  the 
heir  or  l^atee  disclose  or  deny  the  trust  upon  oath,  and,  whea 
the  trwt  appeared,  to  compel  the  performance  of  it." 

The  Romans  did  not  allow  certain  persons  to  hold  as  heirs  or 
l^tees,  suvh  as  strangers  and  exilps;  and,  for  many  ages,  a  maa 
was  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  his  land  by  will. 

The  feudal  land  system  prohibited  all  devises  of  real  property, 
forthe  reason  that  the  heir  might  have  been  neglected.  The  re- 
strictions of  the  municipal  law  of  Rome  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  feudal  tenure  of  a  more  recent  date  gave  rise  to  litis  mode  of 
conveyance.  The  English  ecclesiastics,  no  doubt,  obtained  the 
idea  from  the  Roman  law  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  the  stat- 
ntes  of  mortmain.  These  statutes  prohibited  the  holding  of  lands 
by  religious  houses,  and  the  aScumulation  of  vast  property  to  the 
oburch. 

So,  they  wonid  make  the  conveyance  to  a  party  capable  of 
holding,  and  charge  the  conveyance  with  a  use  in  favor  of  the 
church,  which  wasenforced  by  the  clerical  chancellors,  "  During 
the  disputes  between  the  Housee  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and 
during  the  civil  commotions  which  attended  the  reigns  of  Rich- 
ard II.  and  Henry  IV.,"  says  Mr.  Sanders,  "almost  all  of  the 
lands  in  the  kingdom  were  conveyed  to  uses.  The  object  was  to 
avoid  attainders  and  forfeitures,  and  to  preserve  the  property  in 
&milie8  according  to  the  wish  of  the  owner."  So,  it  would  seem 
that  uees  and  trusts  had  their  origin  in  fraud,  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  attempt  to  evade  long-established  laws,  and,  no  doubt,  often 
to  defeat  creditors. 

But,  says  Mr.  Sanders,  if  "their  origin  was  by  fraud,  their 
eoniinuance  proceeded  from  laudable  motives."  And  Mr.  Lewin, 
in  his  work  on  Trtuta,  quotes  an  old  counsellor  as  saying :  "  The 
parents  of  the  trust;  were  fraud  and  fear,  and  a  court  of  con- 
scienoe  was  the  nurse." 

In  consequence  of  the  secret  manner  in  which  uses  were  first 
declared,  aitd  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  object  of 
the  parties  and  the  extent  of  the  beneficial  interest  by  the  ordi- 
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nary  proceedings  of  a  oonrti  of  l&w,  it  has  been  said  that  John 
Waltham,  who  was  Biahop  of  Salisbaiy  and  Chancellor  to  King 
Richard  II.,  by  a  strained  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  West. 
2,  devised  the  writ  of  subpoena,  retornable  to  the  Court  of 
Chuicery  only,* 

But  this  writ  of  subpoana  did  not  give  oomj^ele  relief  to  the 
party  claiming  the  benefits  of  the  troBt,  as  the  ooarts  of  law  held 
that  the  liability  of  the  feofifee  did  not  extend  to  the  heir ;  that 
the  cause  of  action  did  not  snrvive  against  the  heir.  Says  Mr. 
Sanders:  "  But  the  great  point  seems  to  have  beei  settled  in  4tli 
Edw.  IV.,  that  oettai  um  oould  obtain  no  relief  in  the  courts  of 
commoo  law  against  bis  feoffee,  but  must  rely  up<Ht  the  equitable 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  But,  even  in  this  king's 
reign,  the  principles  of  equity  were  so  little  understood,  that  it 
was  determined  that  the  sabptBua  did  not  extend  to  the  Aetr  of 
the  feoflce,  who  was  in  by  law,  but  relief  in  such  cases  could  only 
be  had  by  bis  bill  in  Parliament." 

The  origin  of  uses  and  trusts  b^dg  as  has  been  stated,  great  <^ 
position  necessarily  sprang  up  from  Parliament  and  the  courts  of 
law.  The  statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  10,  attempted  to  destroy 
the  character  of  the  use  by  oouverting  the  equitable  estate  into  a 
leffol  estate,  thereby  transferring  them  to. the  courts  of  law.  This 
statute,  commonly  called  the  "statute  of  usee,"  annihilated  the 
intermediate  estate  of  the'  feo£fee,  or  proposed  to  do  bo.  So  that 
if  a  feoffment  was  made  to  A.  and  bis  beiis,  to  the  use  of  S.  and 
his  heirs,  B.,  the  eeetui  que  use,  became  seised  of  the  Ugal  estate 
by  force  of  the  statute.  Tbe  l^al  estate,  as  soon  as  it  passed  to 
A.,  was  immediately  drawn  out  of  him  and  transferred  to  B.,  and 
the  use  and  the  land  became  convertible  ierms-t  The  eataie  in 
tbe  use,  when  it  became  the  same  as  an  interest  in  pooaonnaion 
under  tbe  statute,  became  liable  to  all  those  rules  to  which  com- 
mon-law estates  were  liable. 

The  student  will  remembo'  at  this  point  the  contests  between 
the  courts  of  law  and  the  courts  of  equity  for,  perhaps,  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years.  Lord  Coke,  while  a  member  of  the  King's 
Bench,  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  had  a  great  dispute  with  Lewd 

<*  3  BiMk.  Com.,  52;  CrtuBe,  Real  P.,  vol.i.,396;  Sftnden,  U»ei  uid  Trasta, 
Tol.  i.,  14. 
t  4  KeoL,  2H,  aulliorititf  oiud. 
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ElleBmere  as  to  the  power  of  a  coort  of  chaaoer^.  It  waa  a  war 
betweeo  ootDtnoQ  law  and  equity,  and  the  latter  succeeded.  Quite 
1  number  of  writers  have  condemned  Coke  for  his  rigid  adhe- 
RDce  to  tfte  strict  and  technical  rules  of  the  common  law  in  this 
coDteet,  bat  it  most  be  rememb««d  that  a  court  of  chanceiy  is 
ziot  now  what  it  was  then.  There  is  palliation  for  Coke's  oppo- 
RttioD  to  the  Chancery  Court  at  that  period,  when  it  was  admin- 
istered by  the  courtier  lord  chancellors,  who  were  the  special  fa- 
vorites of  the  king,  who  dif  all  they  conld  to  support  the  divine 
T^ht  of  kings  and  the  royal  prerc^tive.  Bat  the  comraoa  law 
vw  the  reverse;  it  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and 
tended  to  the  protection  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people ; 
but  the  reasons  ur^;ed  by  Lord  Coke  do  not  now  apply  in  England, 
and  never  did  apply  in  this  coantry.  The  Chancery  Coart  is  at 
pnaeat,  whether  bl«ided  with  law  or  not,  a  most  important  ja- 
risdiction  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  present  complicated  state  of  civilization,  and  in  no  respect 
has  its  wonderful  adaptation  and  efficiency  been  displayed  so  fully 
■nd  satisfactorily  as  in  the  administration  of  (iiMte. 

Under  the  statute  of  27  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  10,  the  following 
difficulty  presented  itself: 

The  courts  of  law  held  that  the  statute  "extended"  only  the 
first  ase,  and  that  a  use  upon  a  ose  was  void;  tlius,  a  feoffment 
to  A.,  to  the  use  of  fi.,  to  the  use  of  C,  the  statute  was  held  only 
to  ezecnte  the  use  to  B.,  and  the  use  to  C.  did  not  take  effect. 
And  in  the  case  of  bargain  and  sale  to  A.  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  B. 
in  fee,  the  statute  passes  the  .estate  to  A.,  by  executing  the  use 
tused  by  the  bai^ain  and  sale;  but  the  use  to  B.,  being  a  use  in 
the  second  decree,  is  not  executed  by  the  statute,  and  it  becomes 
a  mere  trust,  and  one  which  a  court  of  equity  will  recognize  and 
enforce.*  This  strict  construction  of  the  law  gave  a  prOext  for 
equity  to  interfere,  and  it  was  held  that  uses  in  those  cases,  though 
void  at  law,  were  good  in  equity,  and  so  uses  were  revived  under 
the  name  of  frusto. 

TnuU  sinee  tiie  Statuie  of  Utea, — What  was  called  a  twe 
prior  to  the  statute  of  uses,  is  now  called  a  tnui,  being  the  result 

*  4  Eeot  Cmil,  302,  ciUnK  o^nioo  of  Lotd  Haidwtcke,  En  Hopkiua  *.  Hop- 
kiiM,  1  ML,  691. 
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of  the  ronstrnction  of  that  statute  hy  the  courts  of  equity  and  the 
more  complt;te  exercise  of  their  plenary  powers.  This  ftatute 
waa  prompted  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  displeased  with  the 
workin)^  and  results  of  this  holding  property  to  usee.  But  it 
seems  that  the  onmit^gated  evil  of  ueea,  as  portrayed  in  the  pre- 
amble tn  the  bill,  was  not  destroyed  hy  this  statute  at  laat.  In- 
deed, it  at'complished  no  real  change  in  the  system  of  landowner- 
ship  which  had  become  established  and  sustained  b^public  opinion. 
The  Parliament  at  that  time  dared  ^ot  opetUy  to  oppose  the  ex- 
press will  of  Henry  VIII.,  bnt  the  Parliament  showed  no  dis- 
position to  interfere  v'lth  i^eieffi^alivtvork  of  ^anoery,  by  which 
the  statute  was  practically  a  dead  letter. 

In  fuct,  the  courts  of  chancery  held  that  the  ntatiite  did  not 
touch  several  species  of  uses  then  in  ezLstenoe.  It  was  held  to 
apply  only  to  pamve  trunls,  and  not  to  express  atHve  trusts. 

So  wh«'n  any  control  or  discrelion  was  given  to  the  feofiee  or 
trustee  in  the  application  of  renis  and  pmGts,  or  where  he  was 
require<l  to  do  any  specific  act  in  regard  to  the  land,  the  legal 
estate  whr  held  by  the  courts  to  remain  in  the  feof^  or  trustee 
to  enable  him  to  [>errorm  the  trust  repo^.* 

Judge  Kent  further  says:  "A  regular  and  enlightened  system 
of  trusts  was  gradually  furmix]  and  eelablii^hed.  The  ancient  use 
was  al)(>liHh<^),  with  its  manifold  inconveniences,  and  a  secondary 
use  or  Iniitt  introduced.  Trusts  have  l>een  modelled  and  placed 
on  a  true  foundation  sinre  Lord  I^ottingham  succeeded  to  the 
great  seid,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  Xx>rd  Mansfield  for  the 
assertiun,  that  a  rational  and  uniform  system  has  been  raised,  and 
one  projier  to  answer  the  exigem-ies  of  families,  and  other  civil 
pnriMM's,  Mrithout  any  of  the  misdiiefs  which  the  statute  intended 
to  a  void,  "t 

The  grott  objection  tn  the  ancient  wte  was,  that  it  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  liuliilities  and  incidents  of  an  estate  in  law,  that  it  was 
not  subjtHit  to  dower  or  curtesy,  nor  to  any  of  the  forfeitures  to 
whit^h  the  owner  of  the  legal  title  was  subjected,  and  that  it  tended 
to  gmtt  fraud;  but,  under  the  miKlern  and  more  improved  ad- 

*  2  P"m.  Tq.  Jur.,  J  984  and  the  EnglUh  inllioriliea  there  cited  ;  Spenc^ 
Tol.  i.,  p|).  461-6.  Six  Tiidor'n  l^idinj;  Cw.;  Chudleigh's  Cabe,  2(K);  X^ell'i 
Cu>«,  S!5I  (tlie  Inner  subject),  "  Use  upon  ft  Use," 

t  Vol.  iv^  302, 
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ministntion  of  the  doctrine  of  tmnta,  they  have  been  made  eub- 
ject  to  the  common-law  canons  of  descent,  they  are  dispoeable  and 
devisable  as  l^i;al  estates,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  the  beDeficiary.  And  instead  of  being  now  an  engine  of  fraud, 
the  enforcement  of  a  trust  in  onr  courts  of  equity  is  eminently 
promodve  of  the  ends  of  justice  and  a  preveiUive  of  fraud. 

I  will  only  add,  at  this  place,  what  Mr.  Spenoe  says  of  the 
result  of  the  statute  of  uses  in  Eoglaud :  "  The  object  with  which 
the  statute  of  uses  was  introduced,  appears  to  have  been  to  ex- 
tinguish uses  as  distinct  from  possession  or  legal  ownership, '  to 
extirpate  them  by  the  roots,'  and  with  them  the  '  mean  to  transfer 
lands  and  tenements  without  any  solemnity  or  act  notorious ;'  but 
the  construction  put  upon  the  act  as  passed  was,  that  it  was  not 
intended  that  the  practice  of  conveying  to  uses  should  be  abolished, 
bat  only  that  the  estate  of  the  feoSee  should  be  transferred  to  the 
person  entitled  to  the  use.  In  fact,  the  old  modes  of  conveyance 
were  continued,  and  l^al  operation  wse  given  to  them  by  force 
of  the  statutes  Thus  uses  continued  to  be  raised  by  conveyances 
operating  by  transmutation  of  prases^ion,  and  operating  without 
transmutation  of  possession ;  in  the  former  oaae  by  feoffment,  by 
lease  and  release,  by  fine  and  recovery ;  in  the  latter  by  bargain 
and  sale,  and  by  covenants  to  stand  seised ;  and  from  the  passing 
of  the  statute  of  uses,  bargains  and  sales,  and  covenants  to  stand 
edsed,  had  to  be  added  the  list  of  legal,  though  not  commou-law, 
conveyances,"* 

Mr.  Perry,  in  his  treatise  on  TVusfa.f  says :  "  Thus  interest  in 
land  became  of  three  kinds:  First,  the  estate  in  the  land  itself, 
the  old  commvnriavi  Jet.  Second,  the  use,  which  was  originally 
a  creature  of  equity,  but  after  the  statute  of  uses  it  drew  the  es- 
tate in  the  land  to  itself,  so  that  the  fee  and  the  use  were  joined 
and  made  but  one  Iqpil  estate,  not  diflFering  from  the  old  com- 
mon law  except  in  the  manner  of  its  creation ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
trust,  of  which  the  common  law  takes  no  notice,  but  which  in  a, 
Gourtof  equity  carried  the  beneficial  interest  and  profits,  and  is 
still  a  creature  of  that  court  as  the  use  was  before  the  statute." 

«  1  Spmce's  Eq.,  4TS ;  Lord  Bacon's  B«id.,  33 ;  Gilbert,  139 ;  Snnden  on 
t  Penj  on  TduIb;  Lord  Hardwicke,  Id  Willet  *.  Sanfoid,  I  Vm.,  186. 
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Mr.  Cniiue  has  said:  "X  tmat  ia  a  um  not  ezeoated  by  the 
statute  27  Henry  VIII." 

For  a  thorough  ODderatanditig  of  the  origin  of  uses,  prior  to 
the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  cooBtructioiis  placed  apon 
that  statute  by  the  English  oourts,  the  studeut  is  advised  to  read 
Spehoe's  JSqukable  Jaradiction  of  the  Court  of  0ianeery.*  This 
is  a  work  of  great  learning,  and,  as  said  in  the  preface,  he  has 
"traced  the  rise, and  progress,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
modern  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  .... 
and  the  principles  npon  which  its  jurisdiction  was  originally 
founded,  and  how  these  principles  are  applied  at  the  present  day." 
This  work  was  published  in  1846. 

Different  (Xnssi/Uiatum  of  Tru^B. — Ur.  LewiD,t  in  his  work  on 
trusts,  has  made  the  following  division  : 

1.  A  SmjJe  Ihid. 

2.  Tlu  Special  TnuA. 

"  A  mmple  irugl  ie  where  property  ia  vested  in  one  pefscm  tqxm 
tnut  for  another,  and  the  nature  of  the  trust  not  being  prescribed 
by  the  settler  is  lefl  to  the  construction  of  law.  In  this,  the  eettui 
que  tm^  has  jim  habendi,  or  the  tight  to  be  put  in  actual  possee- 
sioQ  of  the  property,  and  jva  diaponendi,  or  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  trustee  to  execute  conveyances  of  the  l^al  estate  aa  he  may 
direct." 

The  wpemal  truat  "  is  where  the  machinery  of  a  trastee  is  in* 
troduoed  for  the  execution  of  some  purpose  particularly  pointed 
out,  and  the  trustee  is  not  aa  before  a  mere  passive  depositary  of 
the  estate,  but  ia  called  upon  to  exert  himself  actively  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  settler's  intention,  as,  where  a  conveyance  is  to 
trustees  upon  trust  to  sell  land  for  payment  of  debts." 

Trusts  are  also  of  two  kinds : 

1.  Exeewied  Ti-uO. 

2.  Eeecutory  Trwi. 

An  executed  trust  is  where  the  settler  has  done  all  that  was 


*  As  ipeciil  reference  to  men  and  traita,  se«  voL  i.,  pp.  446-478  j  m  to 
tnuts,  since  atatula  of  nsen,  Me  vol.  i.,' pp.  478-652. 

Mr.  Lawin  hasa  book  on  the  "  Law  of  Tnuta  ^'  another  Engliah  anthor,piib- 
lished  in  1875,  of  much  value,  Hill  on  "  Tnixleea,"  ii  a  work  Cuniliai  to  Ibe 
pioregsioQ :  and,  of  ooune,  Sauden  on  "  Umb  kud  Trotta." 

t  Levin,  Iaw  of  Tram,  18, 19. 
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necessary  to  make  the  trust  effectual,  where  no  further  actisneceft- 
aary  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  to  raise  and  give  effect  to  it,  and 
vhere  tJiere  is  no  ground  for  the  interference  of  a  court  of  equity 
to  affix  a  meaning  to  the  words  declaratory  of  the  trust,  which 
they  do  not  l^ally  import;  as,  a  conveyance  to  the  use  of  A, 
and  hia  heirs,  with  a  simple  declaration  of  trust  for  B.  and  his 
heirs,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body;  the  truat  in  thia  instance  is  per- 
fect. 

Ad  exanUory  tmst  requires  an  ulterior  act  to  raise  and  perfect 
the  trust,  as  in  the  case  of  marriage  agreements,  in  contemplation 
of  marriage,  and  in  the  case  of  wills,  which  are  merely  of  a  sob- 
sequent  conveyance  in  trust.  In  the  case  of  exeetUorg  trust,  the 
ooort  of  equity  is  governed  by  the  presumed  intentions  of  the 
parties,  and  the  rules  of  oonstrnction  are  more  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral thao  in  cases  of  an  executed  trust,  the  rules  of  construction 
in  the  latter  being  very  similar  to  those  applied  in  the  case  of 
technical  l^al  estates.* 

Then  we  have  puhtte  and  privale  trosts,  minUterial  and  dia- 
erHkmary  ;  trosts  lawful  and  ut^awfiU.  Trusts  implied  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Implied  trusts  are  SHch  that  the  courts  imply 
from  the  words  of  an  instrument,  where  no  express  trust  is  de- 
clared, but  Euch  words  are  used  that  the  court  infers  or  implies 
that  it  was  the  purpose  or  intention  of  the  parties  to  create  a 
trust-t  The  terms  "implied,"  "reguUatt"  "  oonetructhe,"  and 
"ftEprestt,"  are  sometimes  indtecnminatelyHsed  in  tbeeasesi  which 
leads  to  confusion ;  it  is  an  inaccuracy,  as  will  appear  on  close 
examination.  Each  has  a  well-defined  difference  in  meaning  ae 
Rgards  its  creation.  Then  we  have  the  term  direcf  trust,  which 
a  but  another  name  for  expreet  trnsL^ 

As  an  original  and  primary  divisioR  of  all  trusts,  tliey  may 
be  classified  as  follows :  First.  Tiuste  declared.  Second.  Trusts. 
not  deOhtfed,  but  raised  by  deduction,  conclusion,  or  implication 
of  law."'' 

First,  a  trust  declared,  is  where  the  same  is  declared  by  an  in- 
etniment  in  writing,  or  by  a  parol  declaration,  in  which  is  pointed 

*  4  Kept  Com.,  SOS,  note  2;  Sandera,  vol.  i.,  337 ;  WillUroe  v.  Willinrnx,  8 
H.  Y.,  540.  Definition  of  exteuUd  und  executory  trust,  see  Leroy  e.  Griffith 
*t.].,66N.C.,23e. 

t  Perry  on  Trmi^  1  25.  J  Perry  on  Trusts,  {  24. 
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out  directly  the  property,  pei-8ona,  and  purposes  of  the  trust :  this 
done  at  the  time  of  the  conveyance  or  declaration,  by  a  party 
having  a  right  to  create  the  trust,  and  in  a  mode  to  clearly  indi- 
cate the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  party  executing  the  instra- 
ment,  or  making  the  verbal  declaration  (in  States  where  the  oral 
declaration  is  admissible).  Trusts,  noid&^ared,  comprehend  the 
more  niimeroaa  and  im)>ortant  classes  of  trusts  which  are  implied, 
presumed,  or  construed  by  law  to  arise  out  of  the  ti-angacKont  of 
the  partiea;  or  from  what  they  have  said  in  instrumeuts  from 
which  the  court  makes  an  inference  of  what  was  intended,  though 
not fiil/if  expressed.  These  diffi^rcnt  classes  will  be  illastrat«d  in 
the  progress  of  this  treatise. 

As  a  result  of  the  doctrine  of  trusts,  a  enbstantial  and  actual 
estate  exists  in  the  land.  In  reference  to  the  theory,  it  may  be 
said  at  this  point,  these  equitable  estates  derive  their  origin  from 
the  rules  and  principles  which  prevail  in  a  court  of  equity." 
Speaking  of  the  latter  class  of  equitable  estates,  Mr.  Lomazf 
says:  "  Implied,  resulting,  or  constructive  trusts,  arise  in  all  these 
cases  where  it  would  be  contrary  to  rules  and  principles  of  equity, 
that  he  in  whom  the  property  becomes  invested  should  hold  it 
otherwitic  than  as  trustee.  Such  trusts  can  only  be  in  favor  of 
those  for  whom  they  might  have  been  declared  by  the  party  cre- 
ating them,  and  they  arise  from  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
parties  or  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  where  there  is  no  written 
evidence  of  the  trust, 

"They  may  be  regarded  as  standing  upon  the  presumed  inten- 
tions of  the  parties,  or  such  as  are  independent  of  any  such  in- 
tention, and  are  forced  upon  the  conscience  of  the  party  by 
operation  of  law,  as  in  case  of  meditated  fraud,  imposition,  no- 
tice of  an  adverse  equity,  and  other  cases  of  a  similar  nature. 
Implied  and  resulting  trusts  include  such  trusts  as  arise  from 
some  party  having  the  benelicial  ownership  of  the  proputr^i  Con- 
structive trusts  include  all  others  not  included  in  tife  former, 
and  they  depend  upon  the  conclusions  of  law  independent  of  con- 
tract, and  often  arise  in  cases  where  there  is  no  intention  to  create 
a  trust  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  Grcnerally 
speaking,  they  are  imposed  invitum." 

*  Waahburne  Real  Prop.,  vol.  ii.,  91.  f  homitx'a  Digest,  vol.  i.,  232. 
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The  Baiae  author  considers  the  doctrine  of  trusts,  other  than 
those  declared,  in  reference  to  the  following  cases,  extracted  from 
the  great  variety  of  trosts  (within  this  second  class  as  here 
defined) : 

1.  "Implied  tnists  arbing  out  of  the  equitable  conversion  of 
land  into  money  or  money  into  land. 

2.  "  Where  an  estate  is  purchased  in  the  name  of  one  person, 
and  the  oonsideration  is  paid  by  another. 

3.  "  Where  a  conveyance  is  made  of  land  without  any  con- 
nderation  or  declaration  of  uses, 

4.  "  Where  a  conveyance  in  made  of  land  in  trust  declared  aa 
to  part,  and  the  conveyance  is  silent  as  to  the  residue. 

6.  "  Where  a  conveyance  of  land  is  made  upon  Buch  trusts  as 
shall  be  appointed,  and  there  is  a  default  of  appointment 

6.  "  Where  an  estate  is  conveyed  on  [mrticular  trusts  which 
fail  to  take  effect. 

7.  "  Where  a  purchase  is  made  by  a  trustee  with  trust-money. 

8.  "  Where  a  purchase  of  real  estate  is  made  by  partners  with 
partnership  funds. 

9.  "  Where  a  renewal  of  release  is  obtained  by  a  trustee  or 
other  person  standing  in  a  fiduciary  relation. 

10.  "  Where  purchases  are  made  of  outstanding  claims  upon 
an  estate  by  trustees,  or  some  of  tlie  tenants  thereof,  connected  by 
privity  of  estate  with  others  having  an  interest  therein. 

11.  "Where  fraud  has  been  committed  in  obtaining  a  con* 
veyance. 

12.  "Where  a  purchase  has  been  madeof  land  without  a  satis- 
faction of  the  purehase-money  to  the  vendor. 

13.  "  Where  a  joint-purchase  has  been  made  by  several,  and 
payments  of  the  purchase-money  to  the  vendor  have  been  made 
by  some  beyond  their  proportion."* 

This  accurate  and  comprehensive  division  of  implied,  resultant 
and  constructive  trusts  by  Judge  Lomax,  seems  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  as  regards  the  origination  of  these  trusts. 

Out  of  these  varied  trusts  have  grown  a  very  lar^  proportion 
of  the  controversies  in  regard  to  land  during  the  last  century,  and 
no  doubt  the  future  history  of  judicial  investigation  into  land 

*  Lomax's  DigeU,  vol.  i.,  p.  SOO. 
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titles,  will  disclose  in  increoaed  prominence  in  tliese  equitable 
estates. 

While  the  courts  of  law,  through  the  action  of  ^ectmcnt,  have, 
under  sound  and  safe  rules,  been  able  to  d(.-cide  coDtrorersies  as 
to  the  Uffol  title,  or  the  poeseseorr  right  to  )and,  it  has  been  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  province  of  a  court  of  equity  to  declare 
the  rights  of  the  parties  growing  out  of  these  fidndary  and  com- 
plicated relations.  This  is  the  boast  of  the  grand  tribnoai  of 
eqwUy. 

Exprem  TrvMa—By  Parol  and  by  Writing. — In  connection 
with  this  head  we  are  confronted  with  the  statute  of  frauds,  29 
Or.  II.,  cli.  3,  sees.  7,  8,  9.  This  statute  is  substantially  re- 
enacted  in  all  the  American  States, — difference  consisting;  mostly 
in  the  retention  or  omission  of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  sections  of 
that  famous  act.     The  7th  section  of  this  statute  provided : 

"That  all  declarations,  or  creations  of  trust  or  confidence  of 
any  land,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  shall  be  manifested  and 
proved  by  some  writing,  signed  by  the  party  who  is  by  law  en- 
abled to  declare  such  trust,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing,  or  else 
ahall  be  void." 

The  8th  section  of  same  act  exempts  from  its  operation,  trusts 
arising  or  resulting  by  implication  or  construction  of  law. 

The  English  courts  placed  quite  a  subtle  but  important  con- 
struction upon  this  7th  section  of  the  act  The  language  is,  shall 
be  manifested  and  proved  by  writing ;  so  it  was  held  that  a  trust 
might  be  creaied  by  parol,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the  exist- 
ence of  this  trust  by  written  evidence.* 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  treatise  on  tnistees,  gives  the  following  illus- 
trations of  this  construction :  "  If  the  trust  were  considered  to 
derive  its  exintence,  ab  inUio,  from  the  written  declaration,  the 
tmsit  estate  could  not  form  part  of  the  disposable  property  of  the 
6e«tut  qrte  trwi  previously  to  the  execution  of  that  declaration  ; 
and,  moreover,  up  to  that  time  it  would  be  liable  for  the  actsynd 
incumbrances  of  the  ostensible  owner.   But  now  the  declaration, 

*  HillonTnistees,  88;  FiMer  v.  Hsle.3  Ves.,  Jr.,Ta7  ;  Randall  d.  HaiK»>. 
12  Ves.,  74.  Same  construction  in  American  cases  :  see  14  Me.,  281 ;  5  John*, 
ai.,  1;  7  Gill  A  J^157;  16  Masa.,  221;  15  Vl.,  625;  31  Mo.,  75;  12  Pick., 
S33;  Gibenn  t.  Foote,  40  Miss.,  7S8  ;  Reid  v.  Reid,  12  Kicli.  Eq.,  213;  Petry 
on  Tnistiv  J  79 ;  Spence'e Eq.  The9lh«ectioii  requircdallami^mailiorjraiili 
of  a  Iruit  to  be  in  vriting. 
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when  made,  has  relation  backwards  to  the  time  of  the  creation  of 
the  trust  of  which  it  is  evidence,  and  consequently  give^  e&xt  to 
all  intermediate  acts  of-  dispoeition  made  by  the  cestui  gue  trutt, 
betwoen  the  declaration  of  trust  and  its  actual  creation,  while  it 
defeats  the  rights  which  parties  claiming  under  the  trustee  might 
have  otherwise  acquired.  Tbw,  however,  was  subject  to  the  rights 
of  bonafidt  purcliasers  for  valuable  consideration  without  notice- 
Thus,  where  a  freeman  of  London  purchased  real  estate  iii  the 
name  of  another  person,  without  any  trust  being  expressed  at  the 
time,  and  the  freeman  died,  having  devised  the  estate,  and,  after 
his  death,  the  trustee  declared  that  he  held  in  trust  for  the  free- 
man, this  declaration  was  held  good,  so  as  to  entitle  the  devisee 
in  opposition  to  the  widow,  who  claimed  the  estate  by  the  custom 
o£  London.  On  the  same  principle,  in  a  case  where  a  lease  was 
granted  absolutely  to  a  person,  and  the  grantee  afterwards  became 
bankrupt,  and,  mtbaequenUy  to  his  bankrupti^,  made  a  declara- 
tion tliat  the  lease  had  been  granted  to  him  as  trustee  for  another 
penioD,  it  was  held  by  the  vice-chancellor,  and  the  <lecidon  was 
affirmed  on  appeal  by  Lord  Lyndburst,  that  the  assignees  of  the 
bankrupt  were  not  entitled  to  the  lease."* 

And  upon  this  principle  It  was  also  held  that  a  settlement  in 
writing  after  marriage,  which  recited  a  parol  agreement  6e/bre 
marriage,  was  valid  against  creditora.f 

These  sections,  7,  8,  9,  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  have  been 
adopted  in  a  majority  of  the  States.  In  Texas.  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  the  7tb  section  does  not  seem  to  appear.^ 

Of  course,  in  those  States  where  the  7th  section  is  enacted,  parol 
evidence  is  not  admissible  to  declare  a  trust,  the  writing  is  rc- 

<  Hill  on  TniBlees,  89. 

t  Onndwt  c.  Daten,  1  Vex..  Jr.,  IDS.  The  doctrine  that  a  posI-DDptial  oon- 
trad  ja  wiiidwbearoDDOed  DponRntenuptiaJ  TKiroJ  contract,  seems  not  mMUioed 
I17  tbe  weight  of  American  withoriCy ;  Reule  v.  LivingUon,  3  Jolins.  Ch.,  481 ; 
S  Kent'ii  Com.,  440-1  (note] ;  Boret  e.  Corej,  16  Barb.,  140 ;  Andren  «.  Jone*, 
10  Ala. ;  Babcock  v.  Bmiih,  22  Pick.,  61. 

t  Miller  «.  Thrasher,  9  Tex.,  482 ;  Banli  v.  Carringlon,  7  Leigh,  676;  Shd- 
tam  V.  Bhelton,  5  Jones  Eq.  (N.  C),  292 1  Wilbiirne  v.  SpatTord,  4  Sneed,  706. 

In  the  caae  of  Wilbume  v.  Spafford,  supra,  it  was  held  thftt  a  title-bond,  by 
which  the  holder  has  a  mere  equitable  estat«,  may  be  tranaferred  by  mere  de- 
liTery  without  writing;  citing  Cox  r.  Cox,  Peck'i  Bep.,  443,  468;  1  Meiga 
IKge»t,>  642. 
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quired  in  like  manner  with  that  which  conveyB  the  I^I  title. 
But  in  Connecticut,  where  the  7th  section  ia  omitted,  the  caee  of 
Bean  v.  Dpan*  decided  that  an  express  trust  oonld  not  be  estab- 
lished by  parol  under  the  general  principles  of  the  common  law 
and  the  statute  of  frauds. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  in  those  States  where  the 
7th  section  is  adopted,  that  an  express  trust  must  be  made  by 
vmting,  I  wish  to  show  that  the  States  not  having  adopted  this 
section  (7),^have  authority  in  law  for  the  establishing  of  an  ex- 
preaa  trust  in  parol. 

Mr.  Perry  says  it  has  been  a  mooted  question  at  common  law', 
whether  a  use  could  be  raised  by  parol,  but  says  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reaaoa  for  tiie  doubt,  and  maintains  the  view  that  a 
nse  was  declarabJe  in  land  by  parol.  He  says ;  "  As  the  estate 
itself  could  be  transferred  without  writing,  it  would  seem  to  fol- 
low that  uses  declared  at  the  same  time  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses might  be  effectually  eslablished.''t 

Mr.  Sanders  says  that  in  the  commencement,  nses  were  of  a 
secret  nature,  and  were  usually  created  by  a  parol  declaration.^ 
Mr,  Lewin  takes  the  same  position. §  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert|| 
used  the  following  language :  "  At  common  law  a  use  might  have 
been  raised  by  words  upon  a  conveyance  that  passed  the  posses- 
sion by  some  solemn  act,  as  feoffment ;  hut  where  there  was  no 
such  act  then  it  seems  that  a  deed  declaratory  of  the  use  was 
necessary ;  for  as  a  feoffment  might  be  made  at  common  law  by 
parol,  so  might  the  uses  be  declared  by  parol.  But  where  a  deed 
was  necessary  for  passing  the  estate  itself,  it  was  also  requisite 
for  the  declaration  of  the  uses.  Thus  a  man  could  not  covenant 
to  stand  seised  to  uses  without  deed  ;  but  a  bai^in  and  sale  by 
parol  has  raised  a  use  without." 

*  Dean  v.  Dean,  S  Cudti.,  287.  In  Ohio,  in  the  case  of  Plemmbg  e.  Donohoe, 
6  Ohio,  255,  it  was  held  that,  under  the  common  law,  before  the  sUtute  of 
frauds,  a  parol  troit  coutd  be  Diade.  Bot  ttie  Act  of  IBIO,  in  that  SUle,  perhmps, 
excludes  (he  evidence.  In  Dean  v.  Dean,  and  Flemmingv.  Doiiohue,lheopinioiM 
were  directl;  the  o^ntUe  as  to  the  right  to  declare  a  truBt  id  parol  at  common 
law. 

t  Perr7  on  Trusts,  |  75,  notes.  X  1  Sanders  Uses  and  Tnuta,  14,  218. 

t  Lewin  on  Trusti,  41. 

II  Gilbert  on  U»«i,S'0;.')Atk.,  141;  FnHycev.WilliB,  2  Bit).  Ch.,«S7;B<ai- 
bow  t>.  Towntiend,  1  My.  A  K.,  Gil.     Lord  Tharlow  was  of  the  aame  opinion. 
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It  is  a  little  curious,  however,  that  Mr.  Spence,  in  both  vol- 
umes of  his  work  on  the  Equitable  Jari»liction  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  has  almost  entirely  ignored  this  question.  He  speaks 
of  the  statute  of  frauds,  mentions  the  7th,  8th,  and  9ch  sections, 
and  says  under  that  statute  parol  is  admissihle  to  deefare  a  trust 
in  personal  property ;  but  omits  to  discuss  the  qiiestion  of  such 
great  importance  before  the  passage  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  Mr. 
Hill  says  it  was  a  debatable  question  at  common  law;  so  does 
Judge  Story.* 

In  the  United  States,  however,  some  of  the  States,  notably, 
Texas,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  not  having  re- 
enacted  the  7tti  section  of  the  statute  of  frauds,  have  held  that  an 
txprrsB  trust  can  be  fixed  on  real  property  by  parol,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  conveyance  of  the  fee.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  these  States,  and  cases  stated  in  the  note,  but  the 
Euhject  requires  a  more  careful  examination. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Pennsylvania,  prior  to  the  statute  of 
1851,  held  that  a  parol  trust  could  be  made  as  to  lands-t 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Pearson,  of  North  Carolina,  whose  legal 
attainments  were  of  the  most  thorough  character  in  r^rd  to 
all  questions  pertaining  to  real  estate  controversy,  has  gone  to  the 
foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  express  trust  and  parol.  In  the  late 
case  of  Wood  v.  Cherry,  that  eminent  lawyer  said :  "  A  trust  may 
be  created  in  four  ways: 

1.  "By  transmutation  of  the  legal  estate,  when  a  simple  decla- 
ration is  sufficient. 

2.  "  Contract,  based  on  a  valuable  consideration  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  or  trust  for  another. 

3.  "  A  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  or  trust  for  another 
upon  good  consideration. 

4.  "  Where  a  court  by  a  decree  converts  a  party  into  a  trustee 

*  Hill  on  Trustees,  65,  and  referB  to  the  anthoritiee  which  sustain  the  view 
oT  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert.    See  Slory,  Eq.  Jur.,  f  971. 

t  Gtnaaa  v.  Qabbold,  3  Binn,  302;  Weiharell  v.  Hamilton,  15  Penn.  St, 
195;  Bunett  v.  Dougherty,  32  Penn.  St.,  134.  Kentucky,  nlthoueh  not 
adopting  the  Tth  aectinn,  has  refused  to  suBtaio  an  eipresa  trust  by  parol: 
Parker  t.  Bodley,  4  Bibb.,  102.  in  Mtssiaaippl  the  7th  section  is  no*  adopted : 
Audins  c.  DaTis,  3S  Miss.,  674. 
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on  the  grounds  of  fraud."  The  view  here  expressed  b  etiatained 
bj  the  cases  in  that  State  given  in  the  note.* 

Parol  Evidence  to  EdaHisk  an  Express  Trust. — It  maybe  int' 
portant  to  briuji;  forward  more  prominently  the  cases  in  which 
parol  evidence  is'admiasible  in  showing  an  interest  in  lands.  We 
have  just  shown  that  at  common  law  land  might  be  chained 
with  a  parol  trust,  and  that  to  retrench  this  doctrine,  the  seventh 
section  of  the  statute  of  29  Car.  II.,  ch.  3,  provided  that  all 
declarations  of  trust  or  creation  of  confidence  in  lands  or  tene- 
ments shall  be  "  manifested  and  proved  by  some  writing,"  etc 
But  as  this  section  is  omitted  in  several  of  the  States  where  the 
statute  of  29  Car.  II.  has  b^n  enacted,  we  will  give  some  in- 
stances which  will  illustrate  the  common-law  doctrine  in  the 
United  States,  whero  not  controlled  by  the  statute  of  frauds. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Shelton  v.  Shetton.  The  fat^ 
were  as  follows :  Mrs.  Morgan,  wishing  to  provide  a  home  for  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Shelton,  and  her  children  (the  son-in-law  having 
-failed  and  sold  ont),  purchased  a  tract  of  land  and  had  the  deed 
made  to  Vincent  Shelton,  who  was  the  only  eon  of  Mrs.  Shelton 
then  of  full  age,  with  a  verbal  declaration  of  trust,  that  he  was  to 
hold  for  his  mother  during  her  life,  and  then  remainder  in  fee  to 
all  her  children.  Mrs.  Shelton  and  family  lived  on  the  land  for 
many  years  without  paying  rent,  and  without  any  claim  being 
set  up  by  Vincent,  the  person  holding  the  legal  title, 

Pearson,  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion,  holding  that,  as  in  North 
Carolina  the  seventh  section  of  the  English  statute  of  frauds  had 
not  been  re-enacted,  the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  prevailed, 
and  that  )>arol  evidence  was  competent: 

1 .  To  repel  the  implication  of  a  trust  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Morgan, 
from  whom  the  consideration  moved. 

2.  To  establish  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  accordance  to  the 
verbal  declaration  of  the  trust  by  Mrs.  Moi^n  at  the  time  abe 
had  the  deed  made. 


■  Wood  V.  Cherry  et  >l.,  73  N.  C,  IIS;  Shelton  v.  Shelton,  6  Jones  Eq., 
293 ;  HugraTe  v.  King,  &  Ire.  Eq.,  430 ;  Cloninger  «.  Summit,  2  Jomb  Eq., 
M3;  HasBv.  FBrgtwon,  G4N.C.,T72;  Henderson  «.  McBee,  79  N.  C,  219 ; 
TtnkoH  0.  Tankord,  84  N.  C,  280;  Molholluid  *.  York,  82  N.  C.,  610; 
Shields  v.Wbitak«r,lb.,  516;  Oidne;  «. Moore, 86  N.C., 484;  Yoaogv.  DnU, 
70  N.  C. ;  BiggB  V.  Svano,  6  Jonee  Eq.,  113. 
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Then,  in  Hargrave  v.  King,*  it  was  held  that,  if  one  agrees  hy 
parol  to  buy  land  for  another,  and  doea  buy  the  land  and  pay 
for  it  with  the  money  of  bis  principal,  but  takes  the  deed  in  his 
OVD  name,  equity  will  enforce  the  agreement;  that  the  same  was 
not  within  the  statute  of  frauds  as  enacted  in  that  State.  The 
saine  doctrine  is  announced  in  Cloninger  v.  Sumniit.t  Then,  in 
Ferguson  v.  HasB,|  the  question  was  elaborately  argued,  and  the 
eame doctrine  sustained,  Rodman  delivering  the  opinion;  Pear- 
son, C.  J.,  who  delivered  the  opinion  in  Shelton  v.  Sheltoo,  being 
still  on  the  bench.  The  facts  were  these :  Allen  Ferguson  was 
seised  of  a  tract  of  land ;  John,  his  brother,  and  one  Langstou, 
his  brother-in-law,  had  obtained  judgments  against  him,  and  exe- 
cutions had  been  levied  on  the  land.  Allen  was  then  in  prison, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  him  an<l  John  that  Allen  should  con- 
vey the  land  to  John,  who  shonid  also  buy  it  in  at  the  execution 
sale,  and  hold  one-half  of  it  in  satisfaction  of  the  execution  debts, 
and  the  other  half  in  trust  for  Allen  in  fe&  In  pursuance  of 
this  agreement  Allen,  on  September  8tb,  1858,  made  an  absolute 
deed  in  fee  for  the  land  to  John. 

Shortly  afterwards,  John  bid  off  the  land  at  execntion  sale  for 
(1300,  it  being  worth  $2500  or  $3000,  and  took  a  deed  from  the 
BherifTto  himself.  Allen  and  John  cultivated  the  land  together, 
and  divided  the  crops  and  also  the  rents  equally.  John,  during 
his  life,  frequently  admitted  verbally  that  Allen  owned  half  the 
land,  and  both  John  and  Allen  treated  it  as  their  common  prop- 
erty. John  died,  and  his  administrator  filed  a  petition  to  sell  the 
land  as  his  property  to  pay  his  debts.  The  widow  and  heirs  of 
Allen  Ferguson  filed  a  bill  praying  that  the  heirs  of  John  be 
declared  trustees  for  them  as  to  one-half  of  the  land.  And  such 
was  the  decree  of  the  oourt  below,  and  affirmed  in  the  court  of 
last  resort. 

Mr.  Folk,  who  argued  against  the  view  adopted  by  the  court, 
attempted  to  show  that  the  Btatute,§  which  provided  that  all  con- 
tracts to  sell  or  convey  land,  or  any  interest  in  them,  shall  be  iti 
writing,  included  this  case,  although  trusts  were  not  mentioned 

*  Haifrave  v.  King,  5  Ire.  Eq.,  430. 

t  Cloninger  v.  Summit,  2  Jones  Xq.,  513. 

t  Fcrgown  v.  Han,  64  N.  C,  772.  i  Befised  Code,  ch.  50,  sec  11. 
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in  the  ettitute.  He  drew  an  ailment  from  the  doctrine  that  a 
legal  and  equitable  estate  are  subject  to  the  same  canons  of  de- 
scent ;  that  they  are  liable  to  the  same  laws  against  perpetuity, 
legal  chaises,  devolution,  and  transfer ;  that  a  devise  of  a  tmst 
must  be  with  the  same'  ceremony  as  a  devise  of  the  legal  estate ; 
that  a  jointure  of  a  trust  is  as  good  as  one  of  a  legal  estate  to  bar 
dower,  etc.  And  the  argument  was  made  that,  "if  a  trust  JD 
land  may  be  raised  by  parol,  it  may  l>e  transferred  by  parol,  and 
thus  the  good  intention  of  the  statute,  by  a  small  evasion,  is  taken 
away,  and  evils,  boundless  in  their  range  and  pernicious  in  their 
Gonsequencee,  introduced."  It  was  further  contended  that  the 
case  of  Shelton  v.  Shelton  was  an  innovation,  and  not  sustained 
by  authority.  The  court  say:  "We  think  the  counsel  misappre- 
hended the  case  of  Shelton  v.  Shelton,  and  also  the  case  of  the 
present  plaintiffs.  The  case  in  Shelton  v.  Shelton  was  io  sub- 
stance this :  Mrs.  Morgan  purchased  a  piece  of  land,  and  caused 
the  deed  to  be  made  to  her  grandson,  Vincent  Shelton.  By  a 
principle  of  common  application  in  the  English,  as  well  as  in  oar 
law,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  a  presumptive 
trust  would  have  arisen  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Morgan  ;  and,  after  her 
death,  her  heirs  Qled  the  bill  to  enforra  such  a  trust  against  the 
defendante,  who  were  the  mother  of  Vincent  Shelton  and  her 
children.  To  repd  this  presumption,  and  substitute  a  diflercnt 
trust  from  the  one  which  the  kw  presumed,  the  defendants 
proved  oral  declarations  and  acts  by  Mrs.  Mor^n  tending  to 
estai>Iisb  a  trust  for  them ;  and,  among  other  things,  a  possession 
by  them  for  many  years  during  her  life.  Whether  or  not  mere 
oral  declarations  by  a  holder  of  the  legal  estate  are  sufficient  to 
create  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  a  etranger,  it  is  clear  that  no  sach 
point  was  decided  in  Shelton  v.  Shelton." 

The  court  might  have  added  that  the  facta  showed  that  Vin- 
cent Shelton  (in  whom  was  the  legal  title)  had  not  only  made 
oral  declarations,  but  never  had  claimed  rent,  and  had  recognized 
the  trust  for  years.  So  that,  to  charge  the  I^^l  owner  with  the 
trust  in  thb  case  was  not  confined  to  simple  oral  declarations. 

So  in  this  case,  we  have  not  only  the  declarations  repeated  by 
John  Ferguson,  while  in  possession,  that  one-half  of  the  land 
bslonged  to  Allen ;  but  we  have  his  acU,  such  as  both  living  on 
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the  land  for  years  and  dividing  the  rents  equally;  to  this  is  added 
the  gross  inadequacy  of  consideration.  The  court,  therefore,  say: 
"The  acts,  dealings,  and  declarations  of  the  parties  become  com- 
petent to  ascertain  the  nature  and  limits  of  the  trust  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  l^;al  estate.  This  is  so  wherever  a  trust  is  pre- 
Bnmed  by  construction  of  law ;  and  it  wguld  eeem  to  he  only 
saying  the  same  thing  in  another  form  to  say  that  it  ia^fo  in  every 
case  where  there  is  a  transmutation  of  the  pobsesiiion  ^  deed ;  and 
by  any  means,  other  than  the  declaration  of  an  express  trust  in 
writing,  the  trust  becomes  disjointed  from  the  icgai  estate." 

On  a  careful  reflection,  the  reasons  for  admitting  parol  evi- 
deuce  are  obvious.  The  feoffment,  with  the  ceremony  of  livery 
of  seisin,  was  the  actual  transfer  of  the  possession ;  property  of 
this  kind  was  only  recognized  by  courts  of  law  when  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  claimant,  and  any  contract,  as  bargain  and  sale,  fur 
instance,  conveyed  no  title.  This  mode  of  conveyance  was  not 
recognized  by  the  common  law;  it  was  only  enforce<1  in  the 
courts  of  equity  on  the  grounds  of  the  consideration,  the  vendor 
being  held  as  a  trustee  for  the  vendee  who  had  pwid  the  purchase- 
money.  The  feoffment  was  made  hy  parol,  then  why  could  not 
the  use  or  trust  be  created  in  parol  ?  Now,  under  the  statute  of 
uses,  tlie  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  when  enrolled  in  England,  and 
Festered  in  this  country,  has  the  legal  effect  of  the  feoffment  to 
transfer  the  possession  to  the  vendee  or  bargainee.  In  other 
words,  the  bargainee,  before  the  statute  of  uses,  only  had  a  trust 
or  use;  DOW,  since  that  statute,  and  by  virtue  thereof,  this  use, 
Inist,  or  equitable  estate  is  a  legal  estate.  Such  is  the  eSect  of 
all  of  our  State  statutes,  which  have,  in  effect,  rc-^nacted  the 
statute  of  uses,  or  rea^nized  the  same  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land  accepted  I>y  the  colonists. 

This  parol  evidence  is  not  in.  conflict  with  the  feoffment  or 
deed.  As  said  by  Pearson,  C.  J.,  in  Shelton  v.  Shelton,  mpra, 
the  declaration  of  the  trust  did  not  change  the  deed ;  the  legal 
title  passed  by  operation  of  the  deed,  but  the  effed.  of  tlie  declara- 
tion in  ]»rol  (as  would  have  been  if  in  writing)  was  to  fix  upon 
the  bolder  of  the  legal  title  a  charge  or  trust  in  favor  of  a  third 
party.  So  the  law  has  Us  effect  in  the  deed,*while  eqaity  is  satis- 
fied hy  the  tmxt.  The  property  is  liable  to  two  eMalee,  l^al  and 
equitable.     There  is  no  contradiction  and  no  want  of  harmooy. 
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Reference  is  niade  in  the  note*  to  the  decisions  of  (he  other 
Statea  where  the  parol  declaration  ia  valid. 

As  r^;ards  the  ancient  mode  of  the  verhal  transfer  of  lane*, 
8ir  Edward  Coke  gives  a  scriptural  illustration :  "  When  the  kins- 
men of  Elimelech  gave  unto  Boas  the  parcel  of  land  that  was 
Elimelech's,  he  took  oS*  his  shoes  and  gave  ihem  unto  Boaz  in 
the  name  0  seisin  of  the  land  (after  the  manner  of  Israel),  in  the 
presence  anfl  with  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses;  aud  that 
when  Ephron  enfeoffed  Abraham  of  the  field  of  Maclipeloh,  he 
said  to  him,  I  deliver  tiiia  field  to  thee." 

How  Express  I'rttsfs  are  Created. — In  the  last  pages  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  show  that  in  a  portion  of  the  States  this  exfrem 
trust  is  created  in  parol,  and  of  course,  where  this  is  admitted  (as 
in  case  of  written  trust),  the  question  of  intention  is  often  in- 
volved ;  to  show  which,  the  circumstances  are  all  considered, — the 
declaration  of  the  grantor,  the  trustee,  admission  and  acts,  treat- 
ment of  the  property,  consideration,  and  the  numerous  instances 
of  eondttd,  operating  as  estoppel  in  pais,  are  all  considered. 

But  as  the  law  of  most  of  the  States  requires  that  this  declara- 
tion shall  be  in  writing  (7th  section  of  statute  of  frauds),  the 
greater  numlier  of  the  profession  are  interested  in  this  latter  view 
of  the  question. 

Then,  in  response  to  the  head  of  this  subject,  it  must  be  said 
that,  under  the  statute  of  frauds,  es{>ecially  the  seventh  sectJun 
thereof,  the  erpresa  trust  must  be  declared  in  writing,  Ko  par- 
ticular words  need  be  used  in  this  wriiing;  even  the  words 
"trust"  or  "trustee"  need  not  be  usei.1,  but  any  other  words 
which  show  anequivocally  the  intention  that  the  legal  estate  was 
vested  in  one  person,  but  to  he  held  in  some  respect  for  the 
bencRt  of  anoUter.f 

The  written  evidence  to  satisfy  this  statute  {7th  section)  may 

*  Hajwood  r.  Enalej,  8  Ilnmp.,  460;  Sandera  s.  Harris,  1  Head.,  207;  1 
Meigs  Digest,  p.  CM ;  Bank  uf  U.  S.  u.  Carringlon,  7  Leigh,  566. 

t  a  Pom.  Eq.  Jiir,,'i  1009.  Tlie7th»eclionortlie8liiiiiteoffritnd8  provide 
"all  decl  oral  ions  or  creHlions  of  trust  or  cnnfidences  in  landR,  lenements,  or 
heredilamentfl,  sliftU  he  nuiiti/filed  or  prcvid  by  some  writing  signed  by  tlie  putj 
who  is  by  law  eunbled  tt  declare  the  trust,  or  by  his  last  will  in  writing,  or  eira 
they  shall  be  niterly  void."  Tiie  trust,  then,  must  be  wade  in  accordance  with 
this  section  in  all  tlio«e  Slates  in  which  this  section  is  not  omitted  in  the  slalute 
adopted  by  the  Stale. 
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come  from  the  grantor  or  from  the  trustee,  the  grantee  to  whom 
the  land  is  convened  for  the  pnrpnse  of  the  trust,  but  not  from  the 
ealui  que  truri.  The  grantor  may  declare  the  trust  iq  a  will  or 
deed,  or  in  an  instrument  separate  nnd  distinct  from  the  convey- 
ance. Or  the  owner  of  an  estate  may  declare  himwlf  a  trustee,  and 
that  he  hotda  the  land  in  trust  for  another,  without  conveying  the 
1^1  title.*  While  the  grantor  may  declare  a  tmst  irf  a  separate 
instrument  accompanying  the  deed,  a  testator  who  devises  land 
cannot  declare  a  trust  in  a  valid  manner  by  means  of  a  separate 
paper  writing,  which  is  not  duly  executed  with  the  formalities 
required  for  the  execution  of  a  will,  even  though  the  writing  be 
referred  to  in  the  will.f 

"Where  the  trust  is  not  created  in  and  by  the  instrument  of 
conveyance,  it  may  be  sufficiently  declared  and  evidenced  by  the 
trustee  to  wlioni  the  land  is  conveyed,  or  who  becomes  the  holder 
of  the  legal  title;  and  this  may  be  done  by  a  writing  executed 
simultaneously  with  or  subsequently  to  the  conveyance,  and  such 
writing  may  be  of  the  most  informal  nature. "^ 

"  The  trustee's  acceptance  of  the  trust  may  be  express  by  his 
executing  the  conveyance  or  other  instrument,  or  by  a'»ent!ng  to 
the  will,  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  dealing  with  the  prop- 
erty, and,  prima  Jade,  he  is  presumed  to  accept.  An  acceptance 
of  the  trust  is  necessary  to  bind  him,  but  not  in  order  to  validate 
the  trust.  A  court  of  equity  never  suETers  an  express  trust  to 
fail  from  want  of  a  truatee."§  Where  there  has  been  no  other 
writing,  the  admission  by  a  party  defendant  in  chancery  may  be 
a  sufficient  declaration  of  a  trust. || 

This  question  has  recently  been  accurately  stated  in  New  York 

*  Pilton  V.  Be«cher,  62  Ala.,  579;  Umnn  v.  CosEch,  109  Mass.,  5S1. 

t  Homer  o.  Homer,  lOT  Mom.,  82 ;  Ljnch  v.  Clements,  24  N.  J.  Eq.,  431. 

t  t^inith  V.  MalliewB,  3  De  G.  F.  &  S.,  34e ;  Forater  e.  Hale,  3  Vefl.,  Stffi 
Doion  MiitUkt  Ins.  Co.  v.  Campbell,  95  Hi.,  267  ;  Botes  o.  Hnrd,  65  Me.,  180 
De  Laarence  d.  De  Boom,  48  Cal„  6gl ;  Tanner  v.  Skinner,  11  Buxli.,  120; 
Uooie  «.  Pickett,  fl2  111.,  158;  Johnson  v.  DeltineT,  36  Texas,  42;  Phelps  v. 
8eelT,S2  Gralt,  A73;  Baldwin  v.  Humph  re j.  44  N.  Y.,  608;  Packard  v.  Put- 
'  nam.  67  M.  H.,  43 ;  IT017  v.  Bums,  56  Penn.  St.,  300 ;  2  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.,  {  1007 
(not«). 

1  i  Pom.  Eq.  Jut.,  {  1007  (notes). 

I  44  Miofa.,  6;  7  Uill  A  J.,  157 ;  27  Oliio  St..  653. 
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by  the  Court  of  Appeals,*  in  which  it  ia  said  that  "all  the  cases 
agree  that  the  trust  need  not  be  stated  in  the  very  words  of  the 
6tatute,t  but  is  snfficient,  if  a  purpose  within  the  statute  is  clearly 
embraced  in  the  language  used,  for  the  execution  of  which  the 
trustee  may  be  clothed  with  the  legal  title."! 

Express  Active  Trust. — An  exprena  actioe  trust,  when  not  re- 
stricted by  statute,  may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  created  for  every 
purpose  not  unlawful,  and  may  extend  to  both  real  and  personal 
property. 

In  this  class,  the  interest  of  the  trustee  is  not  a  mere  naked 
legal  title,  and  that  of  the  cerfui  que  ttiiat  is  not  the  real  owner- 
ship of  the  subject-matter.  The  trustee's  estate  and  power  over 
the  subject-matter  are  commensurate  with  the  duties  which  the 
trust  devolves  upon  him.  The  trustee  ia  generally  entitled  to  the 
po^ession  and  management  of  the  property ;  be  may  receive 
rents  and  proGts,  and,  if  from  the  trust  he  has  power  to  do  so,  he 
can  sell.  The  beneficiary  always  has  the  right  to  compel  a  per- 
formance of  the  trust.§  ' 

Trusts  once  active  may  become  paasive,  and  then  it  may  be,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  legal  estate  may  pass  and  vest  in  the 
"  beneficiary,"  and  entitle  him  to  a  conveyance  from  the  trustee  of 

•  Donov»n  t..  Van  De  Mark, 78 N.  Y.,  244,  citing Leggelt e.  Perkins.  2 N.  Y., 
297  [  Vernon  v.  Vernon,  53  N.  Y.,  361 ;  Hermans  v.  Robertson,  64  N.  Y.,  332 ; 
.Mariin  r.  Funk,  75  N.  Y.,  134. 

f  It  Bhoiild  be  olnerved  that  in  New  York  all  tniata  are  abolished  except  aa 
fixed  by  tbe  act.  But  the  law  of  that  State  provides  for  an  ezprat  trust  in  lh« 
following  cases : 

1.  To  sell  lands  for  tbs  benelit  of  creditors. 

2.  To  sell,  mortgage,  or  lease  lands  for  tbe  benefit  of  legatees,  or  for  Ihe  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  any  charge  thereon. 

3.  To  receive  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  and  apply  then)  to  the  useof  anj 
persDn  during  the  life  ufsuch  person,  or  for  any  (shorter  term,  aubject  lo  tbe 
rulee  concerning  the  suspension  of  the  power  of  alienntionl 

4.  To  receive  renU  and  profits  of  lands,  and  to  accumulate  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  minors,  fur  and  during  their  minority.  In  all  these  expre*  trusts 
the  whole  estate  is  vested  in  the  trustee ;  (he  beneficiary  lakes  no  estate  in  the 
land,  but  only  the  right  to  enforce  a  performance  by  the  trustee :  1  B.  S.  of  N. 
Y.,  pt.  2,  lit.  2,  ch.  1,  art  2,  J  45. 

t  See  pMf,  Chancellor  Kent's  pointed  criticism  of  this  attempt  to  confine  the 
doctrine  of  tnisia  within  the  narrow  rules  fixed  by  a  legislature. 

I  Spence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  496,  497 ;  Williams's  Appeal,  63  Pa.  St.,  377 ;  Pome- 
roy  Eq.  Jur.,  j  986  (note),  {992. 
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the  1^1  title.*  After  a  great  lapse  of  time,  and  continued  pos- 
Bceeion  by  the  beneficiaty,  a  legal  conveyance  front  the  trustee 
nill  be  presumed.f 

Among  the  most  important  instances  of  active  expretta  trusts, 
may  be  mentioned  asaignment^  by  a  debtor  upon  trust  to  pay 
debts,  and  including  assignees  in  bankruptcy,  insolven<^,  and  all 
administrators  and  executors  may  be  included,  perhaps;  also,  a 
devise  of  real  estate  by  will  upon  trust  to  sell,  mortgage  or  lease 
to  pay  debts  or  legacies,  or  annuities,  or  other  charges.  Trustees 
in  the  ordinary  trust  deed  are  likewise  subject  to  the  law  of  au 
express  active  trust. 

These  deeds  of  brud  to  secure  debt  have  become  quite  common 
in  most  of  the  States.  The  trustee  designated  in  these  deeds  is 
intoided  to  be  an  impartial  agent  of  both  debtor  and  creditor,  and 
to  provide  a  convenient,  cheap,  and  speedy  mode  of  satisfying 
debts  on  default  of  payment4  Out  great  advantage  in  the  imat 
dud  is,  no  decree  of  court  is  needed  to  foreclose.  But  some  of 
the  States  require  a  foreclosure  by  decree  of  court,  and  of  course 
this  leaves  it  without  advantage  over  the  formal  mortgage,  with- 
out power  of  sale.  There  can  be  hut  slight  difference,  if  any, 
between  a  deed  of  trust  and  a  mortgage  with  power  of  8ale.§ 

The  duties  of  a  trustee  in  deed  of  trust  require  the  utmost 
good  faith  in  his  conduct  toward  both  debtor  and  creditor.  He 
is  liable  to  suit  for  damages  in  failing  to  use  reasonable  diligence 
or  an  abase  of  discretionary  powers.||  A  sale  may  be  enjoined 
or  set  aside,  at  the  instance  of  the  injured  party.^ 

■  Pen7  on  TriwU,  J  361 ;  Shenuan  v.  Dodge,  28  Vt.,  26, 30 ;  Leonard's  Les- 
tee  t.  Dismnnd,  31  Md.,  636,  641. 

t  Leon&nl'a  Lessee  ».  Diamond,  supra;  Den  t.  Bordine,  Spencer  (N.  J.), 
3M ;  Aiken  v.  Smilh,  1  Sneed,  304.  If  all  [be  beneficiaries  are  in  exUlencs 
and  ptijtirit  and  concent,  Lfae  court  may  deoree  a  convernnceof  the  trust  prop- 
erty to  them,  nlllioiigh  the  trust  baa  not  been  completed  or  closed :  Perrr  on 
Tn»t«,  4  274;  Smith  b.  Harrington,  4Allen,  6ti6.  Bat  eoalraia  New  York  by 
tirlue  of  the  statute :  Douglasa  v.  Cruger,  SO  N.  Y.,  15. 

X  Taylor  «.  Steams,  18  Gratt  (Va.),  244. 

t  W^mff*.  Robb,19  0hio,  212;  Sargent  •.  Hovre,  21  HI.,  148;  Kewman 
t-Sunaels,  IT  lowa,6:?S;  Lenox  «.  Reed,  12  Kan.,  223;  Webb  *.  Hoselton,  4 
Keb.,30B;  Wright  v.  Brady,  11  Ind.,  398;  BenneUv.  Union  Bank,  5  Hump. 
(Tenn,),  (il2 ;  Turner  v.  Walking,  31  Ark^  429.  But  eorara :  Koch  v.  Briggs, 
U  Cal.,  256;  Grant  v.  Burr,  S4  Cal.,  2&8.  See  sUo  Wilkina  >.  Wright,  6  Mo- 
Lean,340;  45  Md.,  39G. 

I  Sherwood  v.  Saxton,  63  Ho.,  78 ;  Ballinger  v.  Bourland,  87  III.,  613. 

\  Terry  t>.  Flt(«erald,  32  Uralt,  843 ;  Ctssidy  t.  Cook,  W  U).,  386,  389. 
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[nnocent  and  remote  purchasers  without  notice  will  generally 
protected  a^inst  such  irregularities  as  over-statement  of  the 
otint  of"  indebtedness,  and  others.*  Only  parties  or  a  person 
ereeted  can  complain  of  irregularities  in  the  execution  of  the 
st-t 

[t  18  nqt  necessary  that  the  person  who  is  to  execute  the  power  in 
rust  deed  should  join  in  the  deed,  or  execute  any  formal  wnt- 
:,  showing  his  acceptance  of  the  tnist.|  Neither  is  it  neces- 
y  that  the  benelicinry  should  signify  his  assent  in  any  formal 
iting,  for  his  assent  is  presumed,  sinr«  it  is  for  his  benefit. g 
Where  a  trustee  has  accepted  the  trust,  he  cannot  renounce  it, 
;hout  the  consent  of  the  beneficiary,  or  of  a  court  of  equity,  and 
may  be  compelled  to  dischai^  the  trust. || 
Erpreas  Passive  Trust. — Tfie  diflercnce  between  this  and  active 
st,  such  as  mentioned  on  the  previous  pages,  is  obvious.  In 
se  oases,  says  an  author,  "The  naked  legal  title  alone  is 
ited  in  the  trustee,  while  the  equitable  estate  of  the  eeafui  que 
at  is,  to  all  intents,  the  beneficial  ownership,  entitling  him  to 
:  possession,  the  rents  and  profits,  and  the  management  and 
itnil  according  to  the  extent  of  his  estate.  These  jxiss/oe  trusts 
considered,  in  equity,  as  virtually  equivalent  to  the  corre- 
mding  legal  ownership ;  the  trust  is  regarded  rather  as  fastened 
m  theeefate  than  upon  the  jTergon  of  the  trustee;  it  is  never  suf- 
°d  to  fail  for  want  of  a  tru!ttt«,  either  when  the  designated 

stee  dies,  or  rcfuxes  to  act,  or  is  an  improper  person 

ese  express  passive  trusts  are  not  very  frequent  in  this  coun- 

."1 

Voluntary  Trunt. — The  court  of  equity  will  not  render  aid  in 
icuting  a  purely  voluntary  triwt.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
lify  to  [lerfect  an  im|>erfect  gift.  The  promise  to  create  a  trust 
hout  a  vuluable  consideration  will  not  be  etfTort-ed. 


Fainnin  v.  Pick,  H7  III.,  156;  (innnell  tr.  Godcerill,  84  Hi.,  319. 

Wmte  V.  Tlioni|»<on,  52  MiB«,,  367. 

I^fBer  B.  Artiistroitft,  4  Iowa,  482 ;  Crocker  r.  Loventhal,  B3  III.,  678. 

Shearer  v.  Loftin,  26  AIh.,  703;  2  Pomemy,  Eq.  Juris.,  {  995. 

Draue  0.  Giinter,  19  Ala.,  731 ;  Sargent  e.  Howe,  21  III.,  14i 

Jiir.,  {  99-}. 

2  Pom.  Bq.  Jar.,  j  988;  aulbarili«s  oiled. 
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But  it  13  well  settled  that  an  executed  contract,  or  a  perfei-t  and 
completed  trust,  is  valid  and  enforceable,  although  voluntary. 

Then,  in  order  to  render  the  voluntary  trust  valid  and  effec- 
tual, the  party  creating  it,  either  by  direct  transfer  or  by  declara- 
tion, must  have  done  everything  which,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  property  comprised  in  it,  was  necessary  to  be  done  in  order 
to  tranfsfer  the  property,  and  render  the  transaction  binding  upon 
him.  A  party  sittj'itm,  acting  freely,  has  the  power  to  make  a 
voluntary  gift  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  property,  but  a 
mere  intention,  whether  expressed  or  not,  is  not  sufficient,  and  a 
voluntary  promise  to  make  a  gift  is  nudum  pactum.  The  gift 
must  be  consummated,  and  not  remain  incomplete,  or  rest  in  mere 
intention.  If  the  trust  has  been  perfectly  created,  nothing  re- 
mains for  the  court  to  do  but  to  enforce  it.  The  authorities  are 
80  numerous  on  tJiis  point  that  only  a  few  leading  cases  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  note,*  in  which  the  principles  and  reasons  of 
the  rule  have  been  discussed  fully. 

Some  of  the  authorities  have  attempted  to  show  that  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule  existed  in  favor  of  the  wife  or  child,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mora)  obligation  to  provide  for  them  created  a 
meritorious  consideration  for  the  gift.  But  in  the  case  of  Young 
V.  Young,  supra,  where  the  case  was  elaborately  discussed  by  the 
court,  they  say  this  doctrine  is  entirely  overthrown,  and  Judge 
Storyt  is  quoted  to  sustain  the  position. 

Legislntion  on  the  Subject  of  Trusts. — It  seems  that  New  York 
intended  the  statute  to  be  more  raanilatory  and  thorough  than 
the  statute  of  uses.     The  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 

•  Milroy  ..  Lord,  4  De  G.,  F.  &J.,  264;  Rid.ards  c.  Del  bridge,  L.  R.,  18 
Eq.,  n,  13 ;  Kakevtcli  c.  Manning.  1  Dd  (i.,  M.  &  G.,  176.  The  qiietiion  is 
fatty  diacQstied  in  a  verr  lale  eaee  in  New  Yurk,  Ynong  v.  Young.  60  N.  Y., 
422,  436;  Martin  v.  Funk,  75  N.  Y.,  134 ;  EsUte  of  Webb,  40  Col.,  541 ;  Slone 
».  Hackett,  12  Gray,  227 ;  Rind  v.  Burning,  78  Penn.  8L,  210;  1  Equily  Lend- 
ing Ciues,  382,  389;  Neves  u.  Scutt,  g  lluw.  (U.S.),  196;  Adnms  v.Adanis,  2t 
Wall.  (U.S.),  lt»;  Blanchard  tp.  Sheldon,  43  Vt.,  512;  Davis  v.  Ney,  125 
UaM.,690;  Ray  v.  Simmons,  11  R.  I.,  266;  Minor  v.  Roger*,  40  Conn.,  512; 
Trow  I.  Shannon.  78  N.  Y.,  446  ;  Owenn  e.  Owens,  23  N.  J.  Eq.,  60  ;  Dunbare. 
Woodrock,  lOLeigh,  628;  McNulty  v.  Cooper,  3  Gill  &J.,  214;  Tolorr.Tolor, 
1  Dev.  Ei|.,4e0;  Dawson  r.  Dawson,  Ibid.,  93.  400;  23  Ala.,  219;  46  Iowa, 
162;  52Incl.,393;  Taylor  p.  Henry,  43  Md.,  660. 

t  Biarj  Eq.  Jar.,  U  433,  987. 
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nesota,  Califoroia,  and  the  Territory  of  Ditkota,  have  followed 
New  York  very  nearly.* 

As  liiis  been  stated,  New  York  by  statute  authorizes  four  classes 
of  express  trusts.  The  effect  of  these  statutes  was  the  abolish- 
ment of  all  express  trusts,  and  totally  changing  the  ordinary 
equitable  results  of  the  reiiultant  trust,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
limited  number  of  classes  of  trust,  and  the  confiDement  of  their 
application  to  specially  designated  objects.  See  note  on  previous 
page  for  an  epitome  of  the  New  York  statute  on  this  sut^ect.f 

The  attempt  of  tbe  New  York  legislature  to  limit  trusts  to  four 
classes,  and  throw  certain  restrictions  around  the  doctrine  of 
trusts,  has  not  proven  entirely  Batiafactory.  The  revisers  intended, 
as  they  stated,  to  relieve  real  property  to  a  great  extent  from  its 
abstriiseness  and  uncertainties,  and  to  better  secure  creditors  and 
purchasers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  simplify  alienations.  But, 
on  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  Cbiiuceltor  Kent,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,l  uses  the  following  forcible  language:  "It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  abolition  of  uses,  and  the  reduction  of  all 
authorized  trusts  to  those  B[>ecially  mentioned,  will  ever  be  pro- 
ductive of  such  marvellous  results.  The  apprehension  is,  that 
the  boundaries  prescribed  will  prove  too  restricted  for  the  future 
exigencies  of  society,  and  bar  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  many 
cases  of  trusts  which  ought  to  be  protected  and  enforced,  but  which 
do  not  come  within  the  enumerated  list,  nor  belong  strictly  to 
the  class  of  resulting  trusts.  The  attempt  to  bring  all  trusts 
'  within  the  narrowest  compass  strikes  me  as  one  of  the  taost 
questionable  undertakings  in  the  whole  business  of  revision.  It 
must  be  extremely  <lifficult  to  define  with  precision,  within  a  few 
brief  lines  and  limits,  the  broad  field  of  trusts  o£  which  equity 
ought  to  have  cognisance." 

"  The  English  system  of  trusts  is  a  rational  and  just  code, 
adapted  to  the  improvements,  and  wealth  and  wants  of  the  na- 
tion, and  it  has  been  gradually  reared  and  perfected  by  the  sage 
reflections  of  a  aucceflsion  of  eminent  men. 

"  Nor  can  the  law  be  ef^ually  relieved  from  its  ' abstruseness 
and  uncertainty '  so  long  as  it  leaves  nndefiled  and  untouched 

*  See  2  PoiDeroj  Eq.  Jur.,  i  10U3  (note),  where  the  statute  id  regard  to  trusts 
in  tlie  KtHtes  mentioned  are  given. 

t  Aalt,  p.  494  (note).  J  4  Kent's  Com.,  312. 
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that  mysterious  class  of  trusts  'arising  or  resulting  by  implica- 
tion of  law.'  Those  trusts  depend  entirely  on  judicial  construo- 
tioD;  and  the  law  on  this  branch  of  trust  is  left  as  uncertain  and 
as  debatable  aa  ever. 

"Implied  trusts  are  liable  to  be  extended  and  prea)*ed  indefi- 
nitely, in  cases  where  there  may  be  no  other  way  to  recognize  and 
enforce  the  obligations  which  justice  imperiously  demands." 

Notwithstanding  this  effort  to  simplify  and  limit  the  doctrine 
of  trusts,  the  courts  of  that  State  do  judicially  construe  the  law 
in  harmony  with  elementary  principles  of  equity,  recognized  by 
the  most  eminent  juritits  as  safe  and  indispensable.* 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  has  not  followed  the  New  York 
code  in  regard  to  inn»vations  on  the  doctrine  of  trusts.  They 
adnpt  29  Oar.  II.,  ch.  3,  seca.  7,  S,  and  provide  that  no  truRt,  whe- 
ther express  or  implied,  shall  defeat  the  title  of  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers for  value  and  without  notice  of  the  trust,  nor  shall  a  cred- 
itor without  notice  be  prevented  from  attaching  the  property. 

It  is  believed  that  much  of  the  earlier,  and  perhaps  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  legislation,  having  the  efftict  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  court  of  equity  in  regurd  to  this  great  doctrine  of  trust,  was 
for  the  want  of  a  more  thorough  Icnowledge  of  the  equitable 
and  beneficial  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  chancery.  By  legislators 
with  crude  ideas,  led  on, by  some  pet  idea  of  reform,  backed  up 
by  those  judges  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  positive  dogmatic 
rules  of  the  Ux  scripta  and  the  common  law,  legislative  codes  have 
been  piled  upon  the  library  rooms  of  the  country  until  the  bulk 
thereof  has  become  a  grievance,  not  to  speak  of  the  never-ceasing 
accumulation  of  the  reports  of  inferior,  middle  and  highest  ap- 
peal courts,  filled  with  unnumbered  adjudications  of  the  judicial 
eonttructian  upon  these  statnt«8. 

But  there  is  some  reason  for  this  ignorance  in  our  legislators, 
especially  of  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
Judge  Story  says  there  was  no  equitable  jurisprudence  in  any 
State  prior  to  the  Revolution,  or  at  least  a  very  imperfect  and 
irre^lar  adminiBtration.f 

The  development  in  the  vast  chancery  jurisdiction  has  been  of 
slow  growth  in  this  country,  and  mostly  in  the  present  century, 

»  Downing  v.  Marshall,  23  M.  V.,  366 ;  Lung  t.  Rope,  5  Saadf.,  374. 
t  Story  Eq.  Jur.,  {  56 ;  3  Tuck.  Black,  App.,  7. 
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law  of  most  of  the  States  has  coDferred  powers  on  the  conrfs 
he  several  States  very  similar  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord 
]celIor  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England.  Mr. 
leroy,  in  the  introductory  chnpters  of  his  valuable  work  on 
ity  Jarisprudenee,  has  expressed  the  fear  of  a  tendency  of 
code  systems  to  ignore  alt(^ther  the  efficient  and  most  de- 
ble  principles  of  equity.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ger  su^ested  is  more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  true  the  code 
em  has  a  tendency  to  impress  the  younger  members  of  the 
Tession,  who  have  not  been  trained  in  the  old  procedure,  with 
idea  that  "equity  is  abolished,"  and  that  all  we  have  now, 
iw,  and  that  made  very  aitnpU.     But  age  and  experience 

soon  convince  the  profession  that  a  greater  need  exists  now 
1  ever  before,  for  the  study  of  the  great  doctrines  of  a  court 
equity. 

ilxperience  will  leach  that  the  development  and  progress  of 
world,  Its  complications  of  commerce  and  business,  the  ten- 
cy  of  the  age  to  fraudulent  machinations,  to  make  money, 
increased  necessity,  growing  out  of  war  and  financial  panics 

the  protection  of  infants,  married  women  and  others,  create 
aramount  necessity  for  the  application  of  the  great  princi- 
I  administered  in  a  court  of  equity^  No  mere  statutory 
2tment,  in  the  shape  of  a  code,  can  supersede  these  priaci- 
1.  For  as  the  courts  of  England  found  a  way  to  practically 
jgate  the  statute  of  uses,  because  of  its  ill-adaptation  to  the 
issities  of  the  nation,  so  our  great  lawyers  and  judges  will, 
ime,  emulate  Lord  Mansfield  (who  was  a  common-law  judge, 
lived  at  a  time  when  it  was  taken  as  evidence  of  a  want 
knowledge  of  the  common  law  to  draw  reasons  from  the 
nan  jurisprudence),  and  give  life  and  new  direction  ta  Amer- 
I  law,  by  means  of  equitable  principles  in  combination  with 
je  of  that  strictly  American  common  law, — this  did  the  great 
je,  Lord  Mansfield,  for  the  English  common  law.     The  Eng- 

kings,  often  stni^Jing  with  the  Pope,  the  judges  of  Eog- 
J  were  induced  to  ignore  everything  having  its  origiD  in 
ne.  It  is  from  the  Roman  equity  jurisprndence,  as  ad- 
listered  and  adopted  by  the  policy  of  the  Konian  praetors,  that 
;land,  and  the  balance  of  the  world,  have  drawn  the  great 
ndatiou  elements  of  equity  law.     From  this  vast  storehouse 
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of  knowledge,  Lord  Mansfield  delighted  to  draw,  an  has  been 
doDe  by  many  able  English  judgte,  and  the  courts  of  this  eouotry 
within  the  present  centnry. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  code  procedure  system 
will  ultimately  lead  to  a  more  complete  development  of  the 
e4]uity  jurisprudence,  and,  consequently,  of  a  more  nniversal  ap- 
plication of  the  remedies  and  principles  heretofore  exclusively 
administered  in  a  court  created  for  that  purpose. 

The  abolition  of  the  "  forms  of  pleading,"  the  destruction  of 
the  diETerenoe  between  "  trespass  "  and  "  case,"  whether  a  suit  be 
called  "  ejectment "  or  an  "  action  to  recover  land,"  'the  substi- 
tutioQof  a  "  complaint "  for  a  "  bill  in  equity,"  and  the  "  decla- 
ration," does  not  necessarily  change  a  single  principle  of  abstract 
general  elementary  law.  It  may  of  course  go  further,  and  say, 
as  some  States  have  done,  that  no  such  thing  as  a  resultant  trust 
shall  exist — that  such  instances  shall  be  treated  as  vmd  between 
the  parties.  Thus,  in  New  York,  where  a  grant  for  a  valuable 
consideration  shall  be  made  to  one  person,  and  that  consideration 
paid  hy  another,  no  use  or  trust  shall  result  in  favor  of  the  per- 
son by  whom  such  payment  shall  be  made.* 

But  the  62d  section  of  the  same  act  makes  it  prima  facie  fraudu- 
lent as  to  creditors,  and  whereafraudnlent  intent  is  not  disproved, 
ft  trust  shall  re^f  in  favor  of  the  creditors  of  the  party  paying  the 
consideration.  Now  this  act  does  not  destroy  the  equitable  doc-, 
trine  of  "resultant  trust,"  but,  instead,  actually  recognizes  the 
same,  and  qualifies  its  application,  in  making  the  tru^t  to  inure 
in  favor  of  the  creditors  of  the  party  rather  than  the  party  him- 
self. This  is  a  question  of  policy,  and  such  a  statute  no  doubt 
has  merit  and  reason  to  sustain  it.  This  law  has  the  advantage 
in  this,  instead  of  "destroying"  or  "  limiting"  the  equity  juris- 
diction, it  partakes  more  of  an  "  enlargement "  of  the  principles 
of  resultant  trust. 

The  civilized  world,  no  doubt,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  "abol- 
ish "  "  legal  forms  "  of  "  pleading,"  Within  the  last  eight  years 
England  itself  has  adopted  the  most  sweeping  reform  known  to 
modern  times,  perhaps,  in  r^ard  to  "jurisdiction"   and  "  pro- 

•  i51ofR.  S.,  i-t.  2,  ch.  1,  Art.  6,  vol.  ii.,  p.ll05(ed.  ofl875). 
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lire."*  It  is  called  the  "  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act," 
which  all  the  courts  of  eu]>erior  jurisdictioD  are  abolished 
substituted  bv  one  "Supreme  Court  of  Judicature."  The 
Inction  bctweeu  actions  being  abolished  very  much  like  in  the 
erican  codes. 

tut  this  English  statute,  in  abolishing  the  old  Chancery  Court, 
i  not  preteud  to  limit  or  abolish  equity  jurisprudence. '  For 
24th  and  2oth  sections  of  this  Act  of  36  and  37  Vic,  pravide, 
1  every  civil  cause  or  matter,  law  and  equity  shall  be  concur- 
tly  administered."  And  also  it  is  provideil,  "  Generally  in  all 
ters  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  or  variance  between  the 
»  of  equity  and  the  rules  of  common  law,  with  reference  to 
same  matter,  the  rnles  of  equity  shall  prevail." 
?\\\a  seems  to  give  the  decided  preference  in  favor  of  the  con- 
led  expansion  and  entailment  tif  the  alr^dy  grand  system 
quitable  jurisprudence  of  that  country. 

is  to  our  American  codes  in  this  regard,  Mr.  Pomeroy  seems 
r^ret  thdt  such  a  provision  is  not  attached  to  our  "  Pro- 
ure  Acts."  Witkoul  this  provision,  in  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
ition  in  the  code,  such  a  result  will  follow.  Pearson,  C.  J., 
^orth  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  Lea  v.  Pierce  and  wife.f  held 
t  the  new  code  preserves  "both  systems;"  that  the  pro- 
on  ill  the  Constitution  of  1868,  and  the  laws  passed  in 
Buance  thereof,  by  which  the  distinction  between  suits  at 
and  in  equity  is  abolished,  leaves  the  principles  of  law 
equity  in  full  tact.  Courts  as  now  constituted  give  relief 
aw  and  equity.  Both  systems  are  preserved.  He  then.gives 
illustration  :  In  the  old  system,  if  a  deed  was  shown  to  have 
id  in  the  fadum,  that  it  was  obtained  in  fear  of  death  or  great 
ily  harm,  a  court  of  law  would  say  it  was  no  deed ;  but  a 
rt  of  equity  goes  beyond  where  a  court  of  law  stops,  and  con- 
rs  that  the  deed  may  have  been  obtained  through  fraud ;  and 
}nd  may  be  declared  void,  or  the  holder  of  the  legal  title  may 
declared  a  trustee  for  the  party  defrauded. J     Even  Connec- 

36  and  37  Vic,  ch.  66.    The  Court  of  Eqiiily  having  eiiated  aa  a  separate 

inal   Tor  so  many  centuries  in  Eni;lan<i,  haa  at  last  disappeared  in  Gremt 

lin.    Such  ia  ihe  re»ulE  already  in  ntoal  of  the  American  Scales. 

Lea  V.  Pirrce  and  wife,  68  N.  C,  76. 

One  instance  of  eipra^y  preserving  the  old  procedure,  appears  in  j  34, 

lec.  9,  of  the  code  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  actions  are  barred  only  Itodi 
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ticut,  where,  fifty  years  ago,  the  case  of  Dean  p.  Dean*  was  dec 
(a  great  hardship,  in  which  the  court  repudinted  the  doc^trii 
a  parol  express  trust  in  land  at  common  law,  and  batlly  mi:te< 
the  idea  of  express  trust  with  resultant  trust),  in  1879  adopt 
new  code  of  procedure,  with  the  provision,  "  that  wherever  t 
is  any  variance  between  the  rules  of  equity  and  the  rules  of 
coraiDOQ  .law,  in  reference  to  tiie  same  matter,  the  rules  of  eq 
Ehall  prevail.''  This  is  the  same  in  effect  as  the  provision 
mentioned  in  the  English  "Judicature  Act." 

This  would  indicate  that,  while  in  Connecticut,  fifty  y 
ago  (as  in  other  States),  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  ti 
being  administered  alone  iu  a  court  of  equity,  were  not  so 
anderstood,  owing  to  the  adKerence  to  favorite  obstinate 
rigid  inflexible  rules  of  the  common  law,  brought  with  the  c 
nists,  a  more  broad  and  liberal  view  will  ultimately  be  take 
this  great  system  of  equity  law,  which  is  destined  to  flourish 
fasten  on  our  great  country  of  law  and  pn^ress,  utterly  reg 
less  of  code  procedure  or  rash  law-reform  legislation. 

Trutta  ArUing  by  Operation  of  Law — BeauHant  and  Conel 
tive  Thuts. — It  has  been  observed  that  all  trusts  were  arrat 
into  two  grand  divisions,  express,  and  those  by  the  operatic 
law.  The  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter  has  treated  of 
jtreM  trusts,  and  it  is  all-important  to  the  young  lawyer  espeeii 
to  nnderstand  the  difference  in  these  different  classes  and  vai 
kinds  of  trusts,  for  from  the  want  of  this  knowledge  n 
confusion  results.  Now,  it  has  Iteen  seen  that  an  express  ( 
in  r^ard  to  land  (except  in  the  States  mentioned)  must  b 
Kriting ;  that  the  seventh  section  of  the  statute  of  fraud 
applicable  and  governs  the  same.  But  the  great  class  of  ti 
of  which  I  now  propose  to  speak — that  is,  trusts  which  i 
by  operation  of  law,  resulting  and  constructive  trusts — ar 
express  terms  excepted  from  the  English  statute  of  fra 
and  in  all  the  American  Slates  perhaps.f     Such  trusts  i 

the  time  of  the  dincover^  of  the  fraud,  and  applies  only  to  ihoee  cases  i 

equiUibie  ct^Tiiuuice  under  the  old  praoCtce. 
*  Dean  t.  Dean,  G  Conn.,  287  )  B«e  reference  to  this  ca»e,  ante,  p.  17,  not 
t  SeeStalute  of  Fmnds;  2  Pomeroy,  Eq.  Jur.,  ||  1008,  103O  ;  Wnrd  v.  j 

nrong,  S4  111.,  151 ;  Shellon  v.  Shelloa,  6  Jones,  Eq.  (N.  C),  292 ;  Hasa  e. 

giBon,  64  N.  C,  772. 
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not  be  "  dficlared  "  nor  "  evidenced  "  by  any  writing,  but  may 
be  established  entirely  by  parol  evidence.  TmsU  is  a  8ul>- 
ject  of  such  vast  extent,  e[nbraciag>  such  a  muititude  of  detail, 
as  to  require  a  volume  itself.  I  can  only  glance  at  this  in- 
teresting subject,  and  keep  within  the  limita  intended  for  this 
chapter. 

The  learned  exposition  of  the  origin  of  these  various  kinds  of 
trusts  originating  by  operatioD  of  law,  by  Judge  Lomax,  has 
already  been  given  is  this  chapter.  For  an  interesting  and 
scientific  arraogemeut,  and  the  details  and  illustration  of  this 
class  ef  trsfitfi,  attention  is  called  to  the  second  volume  of  Poine- 
roy'»  EquUy  Jwiapradence.*  I  do  this  because  it  is  a  late  work, 
and  the  text  is  illustrated  with  the  latest  cases  from  all  the  States, 
and  Mr.  Pomeroy  writes  as  though  he  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  great  law  ef  eqnity.  I,  therefore,  give  him  credit  for 
mueh  assistance. 

Trusts  arise  by  operatiou  o£  law  from  deeds,  wills,  oontradi^ 
act!4,  or  condoct  of  the  '^rties,  either  with  or  without  inten- 
tion, but  without  any  express  words  of  creation.  Says  Mr. 
Pomeroy,  on  this  point:  "  A  broad  distinction  separates  all  ex- 
j>re8»  trusts  from  those  which  arise  by  opet-ation  of  law.  In  the 
former  class,  the  trust  relation  is  rightful  and  permanent.  In 
the  latter,  there  is  no  such  element  of  right  and  permanency. 
£ven  if  the  trust  relation  is  not  wholly  wroogfnl,  resulting  from 
fraud  or  other  unconscientious  act,  still  a  certain  antagonism  be- 
tween the  cestui  que  trual  and  the  trustee  is  involved  in  the  very 
existeoce  of  the  trust,  and  instead  of  the  idea  of  permanence,  the 
-substantial  right  of  the  beneficiary  is  that  the  trust  should  be 
ended  by  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  title  to  himself.  All  trusts 
by  operation  of  law,  therefore,  consist  in  a  separation  of  the  legal 
and  the  equitable  estate,  one  person  holding  the  legal  title  for  the 
benefit  of  the  equitable  owner,  who  is  r^rded  in  equity  as  the 
real  owner,  and  who  is  entitled  to  be  clothed  with  the  1<^1  titie 
by  cooveyance."t  Certain  instances  of  this  class  are  trusts  only 
«u&  tnodo  s  they  are  termed  trusts,  because  the  benefidal  owner  is 
entitled  to  the  same  remedies  against  the  holder  of  the  legal  es- 
tate.    Thia  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  resultant  or  constructive 

*  2  Pomeroy  Eq.  Jur.,  JJ  1030  to  1058. 

t  Pom«ro;  Eq.,  toI.  u.,  {  1030 ;  vol.  i.,  j  148. 
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trust,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  the  parties,  or  the  use  of 
'  funds,  will  be  eoforced  ugatnst  the  holder  of  the  l^al  title,  who 
is  clothed  with  an  equal  equity,  even  in  favor  of  ao  infant.* 

FirH.  Remiting  Tnuin. — Id  all  caaes  of  reaulting  truata  in- 
iea&m  is  an  esaeati^l  element,  although  never  expressed  by 
aoy  words  of  direct  creation.  There  must  be  a  tranajer,  and  un- 
der circuniBtauces  suitable  to  raise  the  trust,  the  law  infers  the 
intention  that  the  transferee  was  not  to  receive  and  hold  the  Ic^l 
title  aa  beneficial  owner,  but  a  trust  is  raised  in  favor  of  another 
growing  out  of  the  circum stances. 

The  equitable  theory  a{  comsideration  is  the  source  and  under- 
lying principle  of  both  resuUing  and  amstrudive  trusts,  embracing 
this  whole  class  of  trusts  by  operation  of  law.  The  theory  of 
oonsideraiion  is  oneof  the  most  beneficial  couoeptions  of  the  early 
chancellors.  The  coramon-law  idea  of  title  and  ownership  rested 
mainly  upon  the  observance  of  external  forms  and  technical  ver- 
biage. But  in  equity  it  did  not  matter  with  what  rigid  solem- 
nity tbe  legal  title  had  passed,  the  real  beneficial  ownership  was 
found  in  the  party  from  whom  the  consideFaiion  moved.  If, 
under  color  of  tliese  forms,  the  holder  of  the  legal  title  was  guilty 
of  fraud  or  other  uucouscientious  holding,  equity  operated  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  party,  and  upon  the  estate  itself,  and  stripped 
the  holder  of  tbe  colorable  panoply  of  right.  Among  strangers, 
equity  requires  a  valtutbU-oonnderaiion  ;  among  members  of  the 
family,  a  good  ooneideration  is  recognized,  especially  in  all  ex- 
eeuted  aontractt. 

Id  the  feoffment,  title  passed  in  law  without  a  oonsideration, 
and  if  a  charter  of  feoffment  was  delivered,  the  seal  raised  a  con- 
clusive presumption  of  consideration.  Equity  broke  tb rough  this 
doctrine  and  established  the  rule,  that  if  the  conveyance  of  the 
fee  was  made  without  consideration, although  the  l^al  title  passed 
to  the  feoffee,  a  use  ipao  Judo  arose  and  resulted  in  favor  of  tbe 
feoffor.  Or,  if  a  trust  was  declared  at  the  time  of  the  convey- 
ance, either  in  writing  (or  by  parol  before  statute  of  frauds),  the 
same  was  enforced  by  tbe  court  of  equity.  So  tbe  inquiry  has 
been  in  all  these  contests,  coming  from  the  forum  of  equity,  who 
paid  the  consideration  ?    For  whose  benefit  was  it  paid  ?     Who 

■  Haggoid  *.  Benwu,  3  Tenn.  Cb.,  268;  %  Vf>ai»taj  Eq.,  J  1030. 
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holds  for  value  and  bona  fide,  and  who  holds  against  justice  and 
right?  These  rules  did  not  operate  so  as  to  create  a  resulting 
trust  in  favor  of  tlie  grantor  in  conveyances  between  parent  and 
child  and  other  family  relations,  since  the  "good"  consideration 
of  tflood  or  marriage  repelled  the  inference  of  a  trnst.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  above  princi)>le8,  where  a  purchase  is  made  by  one 
person  in  the  name  of  another,  the  party  holding  the  legal  title 
takes  for  the  use  of  the  one  who  advanced  or  paid  the  price.* 
If  the  purchase  was  made,  however,  by  the  parent  in  the  name 
of  the  child,  no  use  resulted  to  the  parent  paying  the  price,  the 
purchase  being  presumptively  regarded  as  an  advancement. f 

TrvMt  Reaultivff  to  the  Donor. — In  addition  to  what  is  here  said, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  trust  results  to  the  donor  in  the  following 
instances:  I^trri.  Where  property  is  conveyed  by  will  or  deed 
upon  some  particular  trusts  or  particular  object,  and  these  pur- 
poses fail  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  the  particular  trusts  are  so  un- 
certain that  they  cannot  be  carried  into  effect,  or  they  lapse,  or 
they  are  illegal, — in  all  these  cases  a  trust,  either  with  reference 
to  the  whole  property  or  the  residuum,  results  in  favor  of  the 
grantor  or  his  heirs,  residuary  legatees  or  devisees,  or  personal 
representatives  of  the  testator.J: 

S&umd.  Where  a  JVuri  M  Dedared  in  Part  only  of  the  EeUOt 
Qmveyed. — As  a  devise  or  deed  in  trust  to  pay  debts  after  the 
debts  specified  are  paid,  a  trust  results.! 

Third.  In  Conveyanceg  without  Consideration. — This  head  of 
the  subject  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  If  the  deed  acknowledges 
any  [>ecuniary  consideration  coming  from  the  grantee,  this  will 
repel  the  trust  in  favor  of  the  grantor  and  create  a  trust  in  favor 

•  Spence,  Tol,  i.,  p.  450;  Siorj  Eq.,  g  1201. 

t  Spence,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4j1-4.')3  ;  Finch  t.  Finch,  !5  Ves.,  43 ;  32  Beav^  370 ; 
70  Me.,  92  [  H  W.  Va.,  809 ;  61  Ind.,  59.5 ;  89  Penn.  St.,  239 ;  67  Miss.,  471. 

t  .^ton  >.  Wood,  L.  R.,  6  Eq.,  419;  Hill  t>.  Bp.  nf  Loodoa,  I  .^Ik.,  SIS; 
Bipley  V.  Waterworth,  7  Ves.,  425;  NichoU  v.  Alien,  130  Mass.,  211;  Eutcr- 
braoka  V.  Tillinghnst,  5  Grnj,  17;  Straat  g.  Ulirig,  56  Mo.,  482;  Benneltv. 
Hiit»on,  33  Ark.,  762 ;  MoCalliater  e.  WilW,  52  Ind.,  382 ;  Dairson  e.  Cl»rl(, 
18  Ves.,  247;  Buse  t>.  Mebiua,  16  Cal.,  350;  Shaw  v.  Spencer.  100  Muh.,  3«2; 
Power  V.  CiRsidy,  7B  N.  Y.,  602;  Stephens  e.  Eli,  1  Dev.  Eq.  (N.G),4B7; 
Lemmond  e.  Peoples,  6  Ire.  Eq.,  137 ;  Hawler  «.  Jmmei,  5  Paige,  3ia 

If  [he  property,  where  Ihe  prior  Inmt  fails  by  lapse  or  otherwise,  is  given  lo 
some  olher  persoo,  then  no  tniM  results. 

i  Pom.  Eq.,  J  1034  (note  1). 
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of  the  grantee.  Of  course,  if  the  conveyance  contains  a  declar 
tion  of  a  trust,  or  is  manifestly  intended  as  a  gift,  no  trust  a 
resolt  to  the  grantor  or  donor. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  says :  "  If  the  doctrine  has  any  exist«Doe  und 
the  conveyancing  system  of  this  country,  bo  that  a  trust  shou 
result  to  the  grantor  from  the  absence  of  consideration,  it  a 
only  be  where  the  deed  simply  contains  words  of  grant  or  Iran 
fer,  and  does  not  recite  or  imply  any  consideration,  and  do 
not  in  the  habendum  clause,  or  elsewhere,  declare  any  use  in  fav< 
of  the  grantee,  and  the  conveyance  is  in  fact  not  intended  as 
gift."*  The  intention  of  the  donor  must  be  gathered  from  tl 
d«ed  or  instrument  itself,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  party 
bound  by  the  recitals  in  the  deed.  Even  where  the  word  "  tniel 
or  "  trustee  "  is  used,  this  may  be  shown  to  apply  to  one  of  tv 
fuods.  The  intention  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  general  sooj 
of  the  instrument.  So,  if  the  deed  recites  a  consideration  fro 
the  vendee,  this  is  sufficient  to  create  the  inference  that  a  use  i 
the  vendee  was  intende<l.  Of  course,  incaseof /rauclor  mi^ali 
the  party  ^grieved  can  show  the  actual  transaction  in  pare 
Od  this  point,  however,  the  case  of  Russ  ti.  Mebiusf  cootaii 
an  interesting  opinion.  The  plaintiff  was  owner  in  fee  of  tl 
land  in  question;  he  conveyed  the  same  to  his  father,  the  onl 
consideration  being  the  verbal  promise  of  the  father  to  mat 
a  will  and  thereby  devise  to  the  plaintiff  other  lands  of  a  stipi 
lated  value.  The  father  died,  still  holding  the  land,  but  wit) 
out  in  any  manner  performing  his  agreement  with  the  plaintiff- 
without  bequeathing  to  him  any  property.  The  plaintiff  brougl 
Buit  to  establish  the  trust,  and  to  compel  a  reconveyance  of  tl 
land.  The  court  said :  "  We  are  unable  to  see  why  the  case  do> 
not  fall  within  the  doctrine  as  to  resultant  trust;  the  agreemei 
was  void,  and  the  conveyance  was  executed  wttliout  any  cODsi( 

•  Pom.  Eq.,  \  1035.  "Thii"  distincl ion,"  says  Story,  "is  to  be  observed, 
<a«e  where  the  consideration,  although  purely  nominal,  is  stated  in  the  deei 
if  no  me  is  declared,  the  grtinlee  will  take  the  use,  and  no  trust  results 
gnnior:"  2  Storj'i  Eq.,  1199;  RuRs  a.  Hebiiis,  16  Cal.,  350. 

t  Rune.  MebiuB,  16  Csl.,  350,  citing  Store's  Eq.,  U  >197,  119S.  The  ca 
of  Lemin  v.  Whitley,  4  Buss.,  423,  is  a  strong  case  against  parol  evidence 
Mtablisb  a  remiilant  trust  where  the  deed  showed  a  consideration,  btit  whei 
in  (act,  no  coiwidenilioD  did  ptAS ;  twt,  in  the  abeence  of  fraud  or  iDislake, 
*■!  held  not  allowable.    In  accord,  see  1  Paige,  494. 
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eration,  expreee  or  implied.  It  is  ^hown  that  the  transfer  was 
not  intended  as  a  gift,  and  ae  there  was  do  consideratton,  a  trust 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff." 

It  follows  that  wliere  a  resulting  trust  may  be  shown  by  parol, 
it  may  be  rehuited  by  parol.  Facts  in  parol  may  be  used  to  ama- 
tive the  presumption  of  a  trust.  In  case  of  the  trust  arising  from 
payment  of  the  consideration,  the  presumption  being  in  favor  of 
the  party  paying  the  consideration,  the  onus  probartdi  is  upon 
the  nominal  purchaser.*  It  would  seem  that  no  good  reason  exists 
why,  in  many  cases,  the  grantor  as  well  as  others  should  not  be 
allowed  to  show  by  parol  the  real  facts  as  to  the  consideration.  It 
is  well  settled  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  recital  in  the  deed 
of  the  payment  of  the  consideration  is  considered  only  as  a  re- 
ceipt, which  may  be  explained.  That  in  England  assumpsit  will 
lie  for  the  purchase- money,  and  generally,  when  the  consideration 
is  alone  the  subject  of  controversy,  the  recital  in  the  deed  is  not 
conclusive  of  payment  or  the  amount.f 

It  is  held  that  where  the  deed  recites  the  payment  to  be  made 
hy  the  penion  to  whom  the  deed  is  made,  it  may  be  shown  by 
parol  that  the  payment,  or  a  portion  thereof,  was,  in  fact,  made 
by  another,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  trust.^  The  payment  of 
a  part  gives  the  equity  to  the  party  so  paying  the  part,  to  show 
the  real  transaction,  and  how  much  is  paid,  and  for  whnee  nse, 
etc.  In  the  case  of  Hidden  v.  Jordan,§  cited  in  the  note,  the 
plaintiff  procured  an  agent  to  purchase  land,  and  furnished  $2000  i 
the  agent  made  the  purchase,  paid  the  $2000,  and  advanced,  of 
his  own  means,  a  considerable  sum,  and  took  the  title  in  his  own 
name.  The  agent  refused  to  recognize  a  parol  agreement  made 
by  the  parties,  and  claimed  the  land  in  fee.  The  court  allowed 
parol  evidence  to  show  the  real  transaction  and  to  establish  a 
trust.  No  doubt  this  might  be  considered  a  case  of  fraud.  But 
these  illustrations  are  given  to  show  that  the  only  case  in  which 
the  recital  in  the  deed  of  the  payment  of  consideration  b  conclu- 

*  Ferry  on  Trusts,  i  ISQ,  and  casw  cited ;  Dudle;  v.  Bwworth,  10  Hump., 
12;  Siig.  V.  A  P.,  139  (9tli  ed.). 

t  Belden  u.  Seymore,  8  Conn.,  304 ;  She[>hen)  v.  Little.  14  John.,  210 ;  Webb 
t.  Peele,  7  Pick.,  HI ;  Bowen  e.  Bell,  20  Jolin.,  33*1.    See  cli.  "  Deeda." 

i  Dudley  V.  BwiTonh,10  Hump.,  12;  Sug.  Vend.,  139  (9tbed.). 

i  Hidden  v  Jonlan,  21  Ctd.,  B2. 
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Bive,  ia  to  repd  Vie  implication  of  a  tnut.  The  vendor  can  sue 
for  the  p urchase- money f  and  show  the  real  amount,  but  he  cannot 
show  the  actual  facts  to  raise  a  trust.  All  parties  who  contribute 
to  the  consideration  can  show  hy  parol  the  truth,  r^;ardless  of  the 
recital  in  the  deed.  The  safe  rule  would  seem  to  be  that  the  re- 
cital that  a  valuable  consideration  had  come  from  the  vendee 
should  be  sufficient  prima  facts  to  repel  the  trust  in  the  grantor. 

Convryanoe  to  A..,  Price  Paid  by  B. — This  form  of  resultant 
trust  has  already  been  incidentally  noticed.  The  estate  in  equity 
follows  the  consideration.  Many  instances  under  this  head  are 
of  dftily  occurrence  in  the  courts,  and  it  is  familiar  learning. 

It  is  absolutely  indispeuBable  that  the  payment  by  the  bene- 
ficiary B.,  or  that  an  absolute  obligation  to  pay  should  be  incurred 
by  him,  as  a  part  of  the  original  trajuaetion  of  purchase,  at  or  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  conveyance;  no  subsequent  and  entirely  in- 
dependent conduct,  intervention,  or  juiyment,  on  his  part,  would 
raise  a  resnltant  tnist.*  If  two  or  more  persons  tt^ether  advance 
the  price,  and  the  deed  is  taken  in  the  name  of  one  only,  a  trust 
results  to  each  in  propoction  to  the  sum  paid.  New  York, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  Kentucky  have 
statutes  abolishing  this  kind  of  a  resulting  trust,  and  in  all  cases 
where  the  deed  is  made  to  the  nominal  owner  by  the  consent  of 
the  owner  of  the  consideration,  it  is  declared  fraudulent  aa  to 
the  creditors  at  the  time  of  the  person  paying  the  consideration. 
The  fraudulent  intent  imputed  by  the  statute  may  be  disproved. 
The  acta  do  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  deed  is  thus  made  with- 
out the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  person  paying  the  money.f 

The  later  cases  in  New  York,  hold  that  the  provipion  of  the 
act  applies  to  judgment  creditors  who  have  exhausted  their  rem- 
edies at  law,  and  bring  a  creditor's  suit-J 

Conttructioe  Trudg. — This  kind  of  truEt  is  the  result  of  actual 

*  Pom.  Eq.  Jiir.,  {  1037 ;  Farham  v.  Cleroeals,  51  Me.,  428 ;  53  Me.,  403;  60 
Me.,  186;  4  Kent's  Com,,  300. 

f  New  York  B.  B.,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  art  6,  JJ  SI,  52,  53 ;  Michigan  Comp.  Laws, 
ISTl,  vol.  2,  p.  1331,^7;  Minnesota  StatulcB  <IH80,  YouDg'sed.),  p. 553,  J  TS9; 
X>nw8  Laws,  18i<l  (Dassler's  ed.),  p.  989,  J  G  ;  Indiana  Statutes,  1ST6,  vol.  i, 
p.  P15,  H  6.  ■?.  8  i  Kentnckv  Gen.  Stat.,  1S73,  p.  587,  i  19. 

1  Ocean  Nat.  Bk.  v.  Olcott,  46  N.  Y.,  12 ;  Dunlap  v.  Hawkins,  59  N.  Y., 342. 
As  Id  resulting  trusts,  tee  Houser  s.  Houner,  43  Ga.,  415 ;  Qrown  «.  Crane,  47 
Ga.,483. 
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or  constructive  fraud.  Mr,  Perry*  well  describes  the  instances 
in  which  a  trust  of  this  kind  is  held  to  exist.  He  says,  "  If  one 
procures  the  legal  title  to  property  from  another  by  fraad,  hy 
misrepresentation  or  concealment,  or  if  a  party  makes  use  of 
some  influential  or  confidential  relation  which  he  holds  towards 
the  owner  of  the  l^al  title,  to  obtain  such  l^al  title  from  him 
upon  more  advantageous  terms  than  he  could  otherwise  have  ob- 
tained it,  equity  will  convert  such  party  thus  obtaining  property, 
into  a  trustee.  If  a  person  obtains  the  legal  title  to  property  by 
such  arts  or  acts,  or  circumstances  of  circumvention,  imposition, 
or  fraud,  or  if  he  obtains  it  by  virtue  of  a  confidential  relation 
and  influence  under  such  circumstances  that  he  ought  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  equity  and  good  conscience,  to  hold  and 
enjoy  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  property,  courts  of  equity,  in 
order  to  administer  complete  justire  between  the  parties,  will  raise 
u  trust  by  construction,  and  this  trust  they  will  fasten  upon  the 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  offending  party,  and  will  convert 
him  into  a  trustee  of  the  l^al  title,  and  will  order  htm  to  hold 
it  or  to  execute  the  trust  in  such  manner  as  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  defrauded  party  who  is  the  beneficial  owner." 

The  instances  in  which  this  kind  of  trust  arises  are  almost 
numberlene,  as  numerous  as  the  stratagems,  devices,  and  unooo- 
scientious  acts  of  men.  But  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  given  a  group  of 
these  instancea  which  I  will  simply  state,  without  an  attempt  to 
illustrate  each  case. 

1.  ThoM  arising  from  contract»  expreag  or  implied. 

2.  Money  received  which  eqttiiaMy  belongs  to  another. 

3.  Acquisition  of  trust  property  by  a  volunieer,  or  purehaaer  loith 
jwtice. 

4.  Fiduciary  persons  purckrmvg  property  wUh  tnutfunda. 
6.  Renewal  of  leases  by  partn^s  and  other  fiduciary  persona. 

6.  Wrongful  appropriation  or  conva-sion  into  a  different  form, 
of  another's  property. 

7.  Wrongful  aequimtion  of  the  trust  property  of  a  trustee  or 
othet' fiduciary  person. 

8.  Ti-iists  ex  maleficio. 

■PeirronTruMfl.  {16<l;mehiB  whole  ch.$ on  thit  qnestioD.  As  to  raniAiv 
tnuU,  se«  ch.  5  of  Perry  on  Tructa. 
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Under  the  head  of  Iruata  ex  mtUeficio,  he  subdivides  as 
follows :  . 

1.  A  devise  or  beqttett  proetired  by  fraud, 

2.  I^rchase  upon  a  fraudulent  va-bal  promiae. 

3.  No  trjut  from  a  mere  verbal  promise. 

He  gives  illiistratioiis :  A  person  procures  a  devise  or  bequest 
throagh  fraud,  assuring  the  true  owner  that  he  will  carry  out  hia 
true  origioal  inteot,  and  then  refuses,  after  the  death,  to  appiy 
the  devise  or  bequest  to  the  benefit  of  the  third  person  who  is 
the  real  object,  and  who  otherwise  would  have  been  the  object  of 
the  testator's  bounty,  and  claims  to  hold  the  property  for  his  own 
utte;  in  such  casefl  equity  will  enforce  the  obligation  by  impress- 
ing a  trust  upon  the  property  in  favor  of  the  one  who  was  de- 
frauded. 

Then  the  case  of  a  man  who  obtains  the  l^al  title  to  land  or 
other  property  under  intentionally  ftilse  and  fraudulent  verbal 
promises  to  hold  the  same  for  a  certain  spevilied  purpose ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  promise  to  convey  the  land  to  a  designated  individual, 
or  to  reconvey  it  to  the  grantor,,  equity  will  chai^  the  prop- 
erty with  a  trust. 

But  iu  a  case  of  this  kind  there  must  be  fraud,  deception ;  a 
mere  verbal  promise  will  not  raise  a  trust  in  regard  to  land,  be- 
cause of  the  'Statute  of  frauds. 

Statute  of  Limitaiions,  in  Trust,  and  Lapse  of  Time. — Mr.  Hill, 
in  his  work  on  Trustees,  says,  "  It  has  been  laid  down  in  general 
terms  in  some  of  the  other  cases,  that  the  statutes  of  limitation  do 
not  run  against  a  trust.  However,  this  position,  tliough  (generally 
true,  roust  not  be  admitted  without  some  qualification."* 

Certainly,  as  between  trustees  and  cestui  gue  trust,  an  express 
trust,  constituted  by  the  act  of  the  jiarties,  will  not  be  barred  by 
any  length  of  time,  for  in  such  case  there  is  no  adverse  possession, 
the  possession  of  the  trustee  being  the  possession  of  cestui  que 
trusL  Neither  would  the  possession  of  the  cestui  que  trust  divest 
the  legal  title  from  the  tniatce-f 

It  is  true,  as  suggested  by  Lord  Hurdwlcke,  that  a  conveyance 
or  actual  ouster  of  the  trustee  in  favor  uf  the  cestui  quetrusl  might 
be  presumed  after  a  great  lapse  of  time. 

■  Hill  on  TruBteea,  264.  f  Sanders,  310 ;  Perrj  on  Trusts,  {  861. 
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It  has  been  uniformly  held  in  the  United  States,  that  in  the 
case  of  an  express  trust,  the  statute  of  limitations  does  not  b^in 
to  run'as  gainst  the  cestui  que  tnal  and  in  tiivor  of  the  trustee, 
until  there  has  been  some  open  express  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
former,  and  what  amounts  to  an  adverse  possession  on  the  part 
of  the  latter.* 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  possesion  of  the  trustee  is  not  a 
bar  to  tlie  possession  of  the  ce^ui  qae  trust,  the  possession  of  the 
beneficiary,  however  long,  will  not  displace  the  l^al  title  of  the 
tmetee.  The  holding  in  either  case  is  not  adverse.  At  law  the 
eetiuiqM  trust  occupies  the  position  of  a  tenant  at  will,  and  can- 
not be  ejected  without  previous  demand  of  possession.  There- 
fore, until  the  tenancy  is  terminated,  there  can  be  no  adverse  poe- 
session.t 

But  on  this  point,  Mr.  Hill,  at  page  267,  says :  "If  there  be 
a  formal  denial  or  disclaimer  of  the  tenancy  by  the  cestui  que 
frwrf,  or  he  continue  to  deal  with  the  estate  in  a  manner  incon- 
sistent with  ite  subsistence,  he  may,  doubtless,  disseise  the  tnistee, 
and  thus  acquire  an  adverse  possession,  upon  which  the  statutes 
of  limitation  will  theu  operate,  so  as  to  vest  in  him  an  indefeasible 
legal  title.  However,  it  must  always  be  a  very  nice  and  difficult  . 
question  to  determine  whether  and  at  what  time  such  adverse  pos- 
session on  the  part  of  tlie  cestui  que  trust  has  been  actually  ac- 
quired ;  and  a  title,  based  on  such  a  transaction,  ooulil  never  safely 
he  accepted."  So  in  action  infer  partes,  an  account  has  been 
ordered  after  forty-five  years.  This  doctrine  is  ably  discussed  by 
Judge  Canithers  in  Lafferty  ».  Turley,  adrar.,  3  Sneed,  157. 

It  is  said,  also,  that  if  the  plaintiff  is  not  a  oe^ui  que  trust,  bat 
only  an  equitable  owner  against  a  bona  fide  holder  of  the  posses- 
sion, that  the  limitations  will  apply  as  at  law;  because  in  that 
case  the  possession  is  adverse  all  the  time,  the  person  in  posses- 
sion never  having  recognized  any  right  in  the  claimant. 

Ifadebtia  due  the  trustee  the  statute  will  bar,  although  the 
money  was  the  property  of  cestui  que  trutLX 

*  Bee  the  copious  note  3  to  Hill  on  Tni»iee«,  204,  In  rereraoce  to  AmericaD 

t  Creigh's  Heirs  e.  Henson,  10  Orott.,  231 ;  Calrian.  Henafee,  11  Oratt.,92i 
Huntley  e.  Hunilej,  8  Ire.  Eq.,  250. 

J  Perry* on  TroMs;  Bheiidao  n.  Jtyce,  7  Ire,  115. 
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The  relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  tnid  must  be  etill  snb- 
sisting  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  elatiite ;  for  if  the  tmBtee, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  ceetui  que  Iruaf,  has  divested  himself, 
by  parting  with  the  legal  estate  and  settliHg  hia  account,  and 
obtained  a  release  fn)m  the  person  beneficially  interested,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  the  court  will  be  reluctant  to  entertain  an  action 
arising  out  of  the  trust  tranxactions,  where  the  lapse  of  time 
would  constitute  a  bar  in  ordinary  cases.  The  statute  will  also 
operate  as  a  bar  where  the  relation  never  actually  existed,  though 
intended  to  be  created.* 

I/the  Trustee  be  barred,  the  Beneficiary  is  also  barred. — While 
the  statutes  of  limitation  do  not  apply  in  controversy  between 
trustee  and  beneficiary,  and  among  ee^ui  que  iraatt,  as  to  third 
parties  the  rule  is  quite  different.  It  was  thought  by  some  of 
the  earlier  writers,  that,  if  the  trustee  failed  to  bring  the  action 
until  the  period  of  limitatioD  passed,  the  eestui  que  trust  was  not 
barred  ;  but  this,  for  obvious  reasons,  oould  not  be  the  law.  So 
it  is  well  settled  that  where  a  stranger  is  a  party,  and  the  trustee 
and  c«8fui  que  trust  are  both  out  of  possession  for  the  period  of 
limitation,  the  action  is  barred. f 

In  the  case  of  Woldridge  v.  Planters*  Bank,  1  Sneed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Tennessee  held  that,  if  the  statute  had  begnn  to 
run,  it  would  not  be  suspended  because  of  the  death  of  the 
trnstee  and  a  failure  to  appoint  a  successor,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
infant  cestui  qne  trust. 

The  opposite  of  this  doctrine  was  maintained  in  an  early  case 
by  Lord  Macclesfield,  who  overruled  the  plea  of  the  statute  of 
limitations,  on  the  grounds  that  the  legal  estate  was  in  a  trustee.^ 
And  one  or  two  other  cases  held  that  the  forbearance  of  the 
trustee,  in  not  doing  what  hU  office  required  him  to  do,  should 
not  prejudice  the  cestui  que  tnist.%  But  Lord  Hardwicke,  Sir 
William  Grant,  M.R.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  M.R.,  all  de- 

*  Hill  on  Trustees,  265  (not«  2). 

t  HernJon  u.  Piatt,  6  Jonen  Eq.,  327;  Flemming  e.  Gilmer,  35  Ala.,  62; 

Mawm  t.  Mason,  33  Qn. ;  Crook  c  Glenn,  30  Md.,  -'i-i;  Perry  on  Trnais,  ^  854; 
Welbom  0.  Finley,  7  Jones  Eq.,  288 ;  Hill  on  Trustees,  207 ;  81  E.  C.  L.,  652; 
Elmendorf  e.  Ta/lor,  10  Whesl.,  162  ;  Williams  o.  Oley,  8  Hump.,  563  ;  Wold- 
ridge e.  Planters'  Bank,  1  Sneed,  297  ;  Worthy  v.  Johnson,  10  Ga.,  358. 

t  Uwley  tp.  Lawley,  9  Mod.,  32. 

i  See  Cowland  v.  Douglass,  4  Ata.,  206. 
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cided  that  the  existence  of  the  legal  estate  in  the  trnatee  did  not 
prevent  the  operation  of  time  as  a  bar  as  between  parties  claim- 
ing  adversely  to  the  equitable  interest  The  doctrine  was  sus- 
tained oa  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.*  The  weight  of 
authority  is  also  in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  the  stranger  is 
protected  by  the  limitations,  although  the  cestui  que  b-ud  is  an 
infant.  But  Mr.  Hill  suggests  that  this  point  may  be  open  to 
argument.!  The  stranger  will  be  protected,  although  the  cesfui 
qtte  tru^  is  a  feme  covert.  This  was  decided  in  a  very  able  opin- 
ion in  Maryland  in  1868.^ 

But  it  would  seem  that  if  the  trvuiUe  ia  under  any  disability, 
the  statute  of  limitations  would  not  begin  to  run  until  that  disa- 
bility ceased,  though  Mr.  Hill  thinks  this  point  has  never  been 
definitely  decided. 

There  is  much  reason  for  the  proposition,  that  where  the  1(^ 
title  is  in  the  trustee  having  the  right  to  sue,  and  haviug  a  duty 
imposed  in  behalf  of  the  beneficiary,  that  the  limitation  should 
protect  the  stranger,  although  the  beneficiary  is  an  infani.  In  a 
case  of  this  kind  there  is  not  the  necessity  for  the  saving  of  the 
statute  in  favor  of  infants,  because  he  has  a  friend  who  can  assert 
his  rights,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  will  do  sa  The  object  of  the 
statute  is  to  quiet  titles,  and  to  serve  the  ends  of  justice  at  the 
same  time. 

Take  the  case  of  a  stranger,  who  is  a  bona  fide  claimant  of  the 
possession  for  twenty  yeare ;  the  ti'ustee  having  had  the  1^1  title 
with  an  equity  attached,  fails  to  sue;  in  the  meantime,  however, 
the  claimant  of  the  equity  is  an  infant;  now,  shall  the  infant 
have  the  right  to  disturb  the  possession  of  the  bona  fide  holder  ? 

The  laches  of  the  trustee  may  create  a  personal  liability,  which 
may,  in  many  instances,  constitute  some  relief  to  the  benoGciary. 
And  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  better  subserved  by  hold- 
ing that,  if  the  trustee  was  under  any  disability,  the  limitation 
should  not  apply  until  the  same  is  removed.  But  on  this  point 
the  remark  of  Mr.  Hill   may  be  commended.     He  says:  "On 

•  Mellmge.Leak,ieC.B. 

f  Hill  on  Tnutees,  268  (note),  3;  Blake  ».  Alloiaii,  5  Jonea  Eq.,40T;  Sm- 
(tera'B  Uses  and  TruBte,  294. 

t  See  Crook  v.  GlenD,  33  Md.  j  Wych  v.  Ewt  India  Co.,  3  P.  Wms.,  309,  opin- 
ian  of  Clumcellor  TalbotL 
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the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  eflftict  of  the  statutes  of 
limitations,  as  applied  to  the  estate  of  trustees,  is  left  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  state,  by  the  authorities,  and  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult  to  gather  from  them  any  very  definite  rules  of  general  appli- 
cation on  this  point," 

There  is  another  doctrine,  a  kin  to  the  idea  of  limitation ;  that 
is,  the  indisposition  of  courts  of  equity  to  enforce  a  right  after  a 
long  and  unreasonable  lapae  of  time;  in  other  words,  they  are 
iodisposed  to  enforce  a  stale  claim.  And  even  between  trustee 
and  cestui  que  trust,  where  the  delay  has  been  wilful  and  for  an 
nnreasonable  time,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  righti^  involved, 
courts  will  frequently  hold  the  lapse  of  time  as  a  bar.  In  this 
r^rd,  each  cose  is  dependent  upon  its  own  peculiar  facts  and 
circumstances;  one  case  may  present  wilful  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiary,  while  another  may  present  concealments 
and  frauds  on  the  |)art  of  the  trustees.* 

The  StdtuLe  of  Limitations  is  a  Bar  to  Trusts  raised  by  Impli- 
cation of  ioto.— The  English  statutes  of  32  Henry  VIII.  and 
21  James  I.  applied  only  to  courts  of  law,  but  the  more  recent 
Btatutes  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  chap.  27,  and  9  Geo.  IV.,  apply 
equally  to  courts  of  equity.  Where  the  matter  is  of  a  concurrent 
jurisdiction  between  the  courts  of  law  and  equity,  the  statutes  of 
limitation  are  applied;  but  where  the  matter  is  of  exclusive 
equitable  jurLtdiction,  the  courts  of  equity  apply  lapse  of  time. 

Courts  of  equity  are  bound  by  the  statutes  of  limitations.f 

Express  trtuts,  among  which  are  classed  executors  and  admin- 
istrators, and  perhaps  many  other  statutory  trusts,  come  within 
the  strict  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  while  the  statutes 
of  limitations  do  not  apply,  yet  it  is  said,  perhaps  in  analogy  to 
the  law,  the  court  will  frequently  apply  lapse  of  time.  Kelief  is 
rarely  given  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years ;  these  courts  have 
refused  to  enforce  an  equity  of  redemption  after  twenty  years.;[ 

Under  the  34th  section  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1 789,  the  stat- 
utes of  limitations, as  a  general  rule,  applied  in  the  United  States 

•  Liffeny  «.  Torley,  adm.,  3  Sneed  (Tenn.),  157. 

f  A.ng«ll,  Lim.,  20  (naies) ;  BanL  of  llie  Uaited  States  t>.  Daniels,  12  Peters ; 
Lawrence  ».  TrisleM,  2  Demo  (N.  Y.),  577. 

X  i  Kent  Com.,  187  (eleveutli  edition) ;  se«  BUthorlliea  collected  in  Hill  on 
Tnuues,  page  264. 
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courts,  are  thnse  of  the  several  States ;  the;  follow  the  eonstruc- 
tion  placed  od  the  same  by  the  State  courts.* 

But  when  the  trust  is  raised  by  implication  of  law,  the  statutes 
of  liraitatious  form  a  complete  bar.  Od  this  point  the  reader  is 
advised  to  consult  Aiigell  on  Limitations,  chap.  35,  with  the 
full  notes  on  this  point.f 

As  an  illustration;  If  A.  takes  title  to  himself,  having  paid 
for  the  land  with  the  money  ofB.,  here  is  a  trust  by  implication 
in  favor  of  B.,  which  he  must  assert  in  the  time  allowed  by  the 
statute,  say,  seven  years,  if  that  be  the  limit  to  the  right  of  entry. 
So,  a  party,  holding  property  in  many  ways  in  which  he  is  liable 
to  be  convert«d  into  a  trustee  by  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  is 
generally  protected  by  the  statute  of  limitations,  or  can  rely  on 
estoppel  from  lapse  of  time. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  special  fiduciary  relation  does  not 
exist,  as  in  the  caseof  an  express  trust,  and  the  possession  is  of 
an  adverse  character  all  the  time.! 

Perhaps  the  leading  English  authority  npon  this  point  is  that 
of  Beckford  v.  Wade  (17  Veeey,  87),  The  opinion  was  by  the 
Alaster  of -the  Rolls  on  the  construction  of  a  statute  of  limitations 
for  Jamaica,  4  Cieo.  II.,  who  used  the  following  language ;  "  The 
question  then  is,  what  is  the  true  construction  of  t!ie  act  in  this 
particular?  whether  it  meant  only  actual  and  express  trusts,  as 
between  ceabd  que  trud  and  trustee  properly  so  called,  upon  which 
length  of  time  ought  to  have  no  effect,  or  whether  it  intended  to 
leave  open  to  perpetual  litigation  every  equitable  question  relat- 
ing to  real  property.  If  it  did  so  intend,  it  was  ill  calculated  for 
obtaining  its  professed  purpose  of  quieting  possession  and  of  pre- 
venting many  vexatious  and  expensive  suits  at  law  and  in  equity, 
of  which  the  preamble  complains.  I  hardly  know  liow,  accord- 
ing to  this  construction,  any  suit  in  equity  would  be  barred  by 
this  act.  Upon  what  grounds  is  a  court  of  equity  ever  called 
upon  to  direct  one  man  to  convey  a  real  estate  to  another  except 

•  McClury  e.  Sitliman,  S  Pelew  (U.  8.),  270 ;  Larmsn  v.  Clsrk,  2  McLaio 
(Cir.  Co.  R.),  572. 

t  PreTOBl  P.Grati,  6  Wheston,  481. 

t  Davigp.  CoIWn,  2  Jones,  Eq.,  430;  Prewelt  e.  Buckingham,  2S  Miss.,  92; 
Cunningham  i.  McKinley,  22  Indiana;  Howell  «-  Honell,  15  Wisconeio; 
Porter's  [.,*«iieef.  Cocke,  4  Tenn,  Reporta  (Cooper's  edition) :  the  opinion  in  Por- 
ter's Leasee  v.  Cocke  bv  Juitge  Catron,  while  on  Supreme  Bendi  of  Te>*ewee. 
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apon  grounds  of  trust,  either  actual  or  coostructive  ?  When  tlie 
act  speaks  of  one  man  being  seised  or  possessed  to  the  use  of,  or 
in  troflt  for  another,  I  can  hardly  (tonceive  that  it  means  any  other 
tliaD  an  actual  direct  trost,  not  such  poeeihle  eventful  trust  as 
may,  in  case  certain  fac{s  are  established  in  evidence,  be  declared 
by  a  court  of  equity  against  a  person  who  is  prima  Jade  the  true 
owner.  Questions  of  this  kind  always  depend  upon  controvertfd 
fiwta."  In  this  case  the  Master  of  the  Bt^ls  quotes  from  what 
Lord  CommiEsioner  Ashhurst  said  in  Townsend  v.  Townsend  (1 
Bro.  C.  C,  550),  as  follows:  "Trust  being  an  exoeption  to  the 
statutes  of  limitation,  the  rule  holds  only  between  trustee  and 
M8<ut  que  iruaL  It  is  true  that  a  trustee  cannot  set  it  up  against 
a  eetiui  que  irud;  but  this  case  being  merely  that  of  a  trustee  by 
implication,  and,  as  such,  affected  by  an  equity,  that  equity  must 
be  fostered  within  some  reasonable  time."  These  opinions  em- 
body the  whole  law  on  this  point  in  a  very  precise  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  same.* 

Another  eminent  English  authority  upon  this  point  is  Lord 
Hardwicke,  who  observes :  "  Courts  of  equity,  by  their  own  rules, 
independent  of  any  statutes  of  limitation,  give  great  effect  to 
length  of  time,  and  they  refer  frequently  to  the  statutes  of  limi- 
tation for  no  other  purpose  than  as  furnishing  a  convenient 
measure  for  the  length  of  time  that  ought  to  operate  as  a  bar,  in 
equity,  of  any  particular  demand." 

The  more  recent  English  statute  of  limitation,  8  and  4  Will. 
IV.,  chap.  27,  has  the  following  title:  "For  the  limitation  of 
actions  and  suite  relating  to  real  property,  and  for  simplifying 
the  remedies  for  trying  the  rights  thereto ;"  it  has  the  following, 
section  24:  "That  after  the  Slst  day  of  December,  11^33,  no 
person  claiming  any  land  or  rent  in  equity  shall  bring  any  suit 
to  recover  the  same  but  within  the  period  during  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  provisions  hereinbefore  contained,  he  might  have  made  an 
entry  or  digress,  or  brought  an  action  to  recover  the  same  re- 
spectively, if  he  bad  been  entitled  at  law  to  such  estate,  interest, 
or  right  in  or  to  the  same,  as  he  shall  claim  therein  in  equity." 

But  this  act  does  not  materially  affect  the  doctrine  as  applied 
to  express  trnsts,  for  the  26th  section  of  the  same  act  provides 

*  See  ftbo  Jones  t>.  Peraon,  2  Hawk.  (N.  C),  269. 
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that  the  time  ehall  not  run  agaiiiRt  an  express  trust  until  the  land 
or  rent  vested  in  the  trustee  shall  have  been  conveyed  hy  him  to 
a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  consideration,  and  that  it  shall  then 
run  only  in  favor  of  the  purchaser  and  the  parties  claiming  under 
him.* 

Jn  Cast  of  Fraud  the  SUduUs  of  lAmttations  do  not  Rim 
until  Fraud  is  Di«corer«f.— Sec.  26  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  chap. 
27,  provides,  "  In  cases  of  conceaUd  fraud  the  right  of  the  cedui 
que  trust  18  deemed  to  have  first  accrued  at  the  time  at  which 
such  fraud  shall  or  with  reasonable  diligence  might  have  been 
known.  But  then,  not  against  bona  fide-  purchasers  without  a 
knowledge  of  fraud."t  There  is  some  difference  among  the  cases 
as  to  the  effect  of  concealed  fraud  in  actions  at  law  strictly;  but 
in  a  court  of  equity  the  party  defrauded  is  not  affected  by  the 
lapse  of  time  before  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  or  at  least  before 
the  same  might  have  been  known  by  reasonable  diligence. J  The 
code  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  1868,  has  the  following, 
§  34,  sub-section  9:  "An  action  for  relief  on  the  ground  of 
fraud,  in  cases  which  heretofore  were  solely  cognizable  by  courts 
ef  equity,  the  cause  of  action  in  such  case  not  to  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  until  the  discovery  by  the  aggrieved  party  of  the 
facts  constituting  fraud." 

The  case  of  Blount  ».  Parker,  73  N.  C,  was  decided  after 
the  code  went  into  efftct,  the  court  holding  that  §  34  of  the  code 
did  not  change  the  law.  The  position  is  sustained  by  Ham- 
ilton V.  Shepherd,  3  Murphey,  1 1 5,  and  Ti-oupe  V.  Smith,  20  John- 
eon  (N.  Y.),  33. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  in  the  case  of  the  First  Massachu- 
setts Turnpike  Company  v.  Field  et  at.,  3  Mass.  Rep.,  201,  lias 
taken  the  opposite  view,  holding  that  the  statutes  of  limitations 
do  not  apply  in  case  of  fraud  until  discovered  even  in  actions  at 
law.  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  in  the  opinion,  refers  to  two  or  three 
old  English  cases  to  sustain  the  opinion.  The  case  is  certainly  a 
strong  case  from  the  facts. 

The  defendants  pleaded  the  statute  of  limitation,  and  the  repli- 

*  Hill  on  TniBt«e«,  204  (nole  II)  i  2  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  622  (note  to 
Keopon  v.  Doe). 
t  2  Smith's  Leading  Capes,  629. 
I  Angell  on  Limilationt,  ch.  16 ;  Rill  on  Trasteee  (note  3). 
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ralino  to  the  plea  averred  "that  the  ilefendants  fraudulently  and 
deceitfully  concealed  the  bad  foundation,  the  unsuitable  tnaterials 
and  work  unfaithfully  executed,  by  covering  the  same  witli  earth 
and  smoothing  the  surface,  so  that  it  appeared  to  the  plaintiffs 
that  the  contract  had  been  faithfully  executed." 

If  any  case  conld  justify  the  rule  in  a  court^  of  law  this  cer- 
tainly is  strong  enough.  Massachusetts  has  no  separate  chancery 
conrt,  and  it  would  seem  that  a  statute  to  meet  such  cases  would 
have  an  existence  in  that  State. 

But  with  the  exception  of  this  case  in  Massachusetts,  the  en- 
tire weight  of  authority  is  the  other  way.  In  Troupe  v.  Smithy 
20  Johnson  Rep.,  33,  the  doctrine  is  maintained  that  tn  no  case 
dops  fraud  prevent  the  running  of  the  statute  in  matters  purely 
c(^nizable  in  a  court  of  law.  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  says  that  the  dictum  of  Lord 
Mansfield  is  the  only  instance  in  which  such  a  position  was  ever 
advanced  in  Westminster  Hull,  and  gives  as  a  reason  for  the  die- 
Inm  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  not  favorably  impressed  with  the 
[jowers  assumed  by  courts  of  chancery.  He  further  said  there  is 
a  marked  and  manifest  distinction  between  a  pica  of  limitations 
in  a  court  of»law  and  a  court  of  equity.  In  a  court  of  equity 
the  reason  that  the  statute  ought  not  to  form  a  bar  is,  that  it 
ought  not  in  conscience  to  run,  tiie  co^iscienee  of  the  parly  being  so 
cfficted  thai  he  ought  not  to  avail  himself  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
After  this  decision  the  question  came  before  Chancellor  Kent,  in 
the  case  of  Kane  v.  Bloodgood,  7  Johnson  Ch.  Reports,  90,  in 
which,  after  the  most  elaborate  argument  on  both  sides,  Judge 
Kent  delivers  a  very  profound  and  exhaustive  opinion,  holding 
the  doctrine  that  fraud  is  not  a  bar  in  courts  of  law.* 

He  says  in  this  opinion:  "This  rule,  the  trusts  not  intended 
by  the  courts  to  be  reai;hed  or  affected  by  the  statute  of  limits- 

*  "So general  is  the  condemn ntion  of  nil  frnudiilent  acts  by  the  common  law 
thai  a  fraudulent  efitAle  is  said,  in  the  mnsciiliae  Inngiiage  of  tlio  boohs,  lo  be 
DO  Male  in  (he  judgment  of  lair.  It  forfeits  the  protection  of  every  ntatiite 
which  gives  conGrmalion  to  donblfii]  titles,  and  while  a  disseisor  ha«  the  benefit 
of  the  itatule  of  finei  and  of  limitations  in  support  of  his  wrongful  title,  a  tilJe 
actjuired  by  eovin  in  indefinitely  open  to  be  diHpuled ;  and  even  acts,  as  well 
jvdicM  as  olhers,  which  of  themselves  are  just  and  lavful,  if  infected  with 
frnad,  are  in  judgment  of  law,  vicious  and  unavailing."  Roberta  on  Fraud 
Coy,  520,  ch.  6,  iec  1. 
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tiona,  are  thnse  technical  and  oODtinuing  trusts,  which  are  not  at 
all  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law,  but  fall  within  the  proper, 
peculiar  and  exclusive  juriatUction  of  a  court  of  equity."  He 
at^ues  that  uourts  of  equity  are  bound  by  sbitutes  of  limitation 
in  all  matters  of  a  legal  nature,  or  in  all  those  cases  where  a 
court  of  law  can  take  jurisdiction.  As  in  the  case  of  assumpsit 
on  account,  simply  because  the  party  might  go  into  equity  to  have 
an  account  does  not  prevent  the  limitation  being  applied.  If  the 
jurisdiction  is  concurrent  then  equity  follows  the  law  and  the 
statute  is  regarded.  There  are  many  classes  of  trusts  over  which 
courts  of  law  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction,  such  as  the  different 
kinds  of  bailment,  which  comprise  so  much  of  thf  practical 
business  operations  of  the  ooantry.  A.  deposits  |100  with  B. 
for  the  benefit  of  C.  B.  is  a  trustee  for  C,  and  can  be  sued  in 
a  court  of  law  by  C,  who  is  the  beneficiary,  and  of  course  no 
action  can  be  sustained  after  the  limitation  prescribed  by  the 
statute  has  passed. 

This  is  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  absence  of  special  stat- 
utory regulations.  There  are  n^ut  reasons  furnished  by  the 
innumerable  ouml>er  of  frauds  daily  perpetrated,  for  a  statute 
providing  that  both  in  courts  of  law  and  equity,  where  there  is 
fraudulent  concealment,  no  cause  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the 
aggrieved  party  until  the  fraud  is  known. 

Take  the  facts  in  the  Massachusetts  case  before  stated;  and 
take  the  case  of  the  man  who  steals  a  horse,  moves  him  to  a  re- 
tired portion  of  the  country,  and  sells  him ;  the  a^rieved  party, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  discovers  the  whereabouts  of  the 
horse,  but  the  statute  has  I>arred  the  action  for  the  value  of  the 
horse. 

Perhaps  the  thief  himself  could  hide  the  horse  for  three  years, 
and  when  sued  could  plead  the  statute  of  limitations.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind,  a  court  of  lata  should,  at  least,  have  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature  for  a  conscience. 

So  it  appears  that  the  loose  expressions  found  in  the  books, 
that  the  statutes  of  limitations  do  not  apply  in  cases  of  Inul  and 
fraud  are  not  technically  accurate;  the  cases  in  which  they  do 
apply,  and  those  in  which  they  do  not  apply,  present  the  only 
difficulty. 
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The  Duties  and  (ligations  of  Truces. — The  limits  aasigi 
to  thU  treatise  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  this  broad  field.  Mi 
of  their  duties  and  liabilities  has  been  shown  by  the  dlscuaa 
of  the  LatD  of  JVusto  and  the  Rights  of  the  Beneficiary.  The  I 
lowing  trustees  are  mentioned  and  their  duties  portrayed  by  I 
Hill  in  his  work  on  Trustees  :* 

1.  Trustees  of  executory  trusts. 

1.  TruBtees  for  the  payment  of  debts. 

3.  Trustees  for  the  payment  of  l^acies. 

4.  Trustees  for  raising  portions. 

5.  Trustees  for  tenant  for  life. 

6.  Trustees  for  infants. 

7.  Trusteea  for  married  women. 

In  these  cases,  the  aealui  que  truat  is  not  entitled  to  the  absol 
control  of  the  property.  In  law  the  title  vests  in  the  trustee,  i 
he  alone  can  sue  at  law. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SEPARATE   ESTATE  OP  TBE  WIFE   IN   BEAL  PROPERTY 
MODES  OF  CHARGING  THE  SAME  BY  CX>NTRACT,  EXPRESS 
OR   IMPLIED — HER   RIGHTS,  LIABILITIES,  ETC. 

Ih  both  the  courts  of  law  and  equity  a  variety  of  control 
sies  arise  in  regard  to  the  property  of  married  women.  S 
Judge  Kent,  referring  to  Cuke,  Littleton,  and  Blackstone,  "  1 
legal  effects  of  marriage  are  generally  deducilile  from  the  prii 
pies  of  the  common  law,  by  which  the  husband  and  wife 
n^rded  as  one  person,  and  her  legal  existence  and  authority 
a  degree  lost  or  suspended  during  the  continuants  of  the  ma 

*  These  tnietees  reprtxcDl  Bctive  direct  triiBts.  Il  is  the  peculiar  provint 
a  court  of  equity  to  enforce  the  rigbts  of  the  beneliciaries  and  ccafui  qat  ti 
in  all  these  cases.  Thestudent  in  advised  to  consult  Hill  on  Trustees,  Le 
on  TniBlB,  Perry  on  Trusts,  Pomeroy's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Spence's  Eqi 
Hilliard  and  Wathbani  od  Beal  Property,  and,  of  course,  Story  and  EenI 
the  doctrine  of  Trusts. 
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monia]  union.  From  thin  principle  it  follows,  that  at  law  no 
contracts  can  be  made  between  the  husband  and  wife  without  the 
intervention  of  a  trustee."* 

Tfie.  Rights  of  the  Hugband  at  Common  Lavy, — "  If  the  wife,  at 
the  time  of  ntarrioge,  be  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  in  land^ 
the  husband,  upon  the  marriage,  becomes  seised  of  the  freehold 
jure  vxorw,  and  he  takes  the  rents  and  profits  during  their  joint 
lives.  It  is  a  freehold  estate  in  the  husband,  since  it  mnst  con- 
tinue during  their  joiot  lives,  and  it  may,  by  possibility,  last 
during  his  life.  It  will  be  an  estate  in  him  for  the  life  of  the 
wife  only,  unless  he  be  a  tenant  by  the  curtesy.  It  will  be  an 
estate  in  him  for  his  own  life  if  he  dies  before  his  wife,  and  in 
that  event  she  takes  the  estate  again  in  her  own  right.  If  the 
wife  dies  before  the  husband,  without  having  had  issue,  her  heirs 
immediately  succeed  to  the  estate.  If  there  has  been  a  child  of 
the  marriage  born  alive,  the  husband  takes  the  estate  alisolutely 
for  life,  ^  tenant  by  the  curtet^y,  and  on  his  death  the  estate  goes 
to  the  wife  or  ^er  heirs,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  emblements 
growing  upon  the  land  at  the  termiuation  of  the  husband's  es- 
tate go  to  him  or  his  represcntative."t 

The  following  legal  propositions  may  be  deduced  in  regard  to 
the  real  property  of  feme  coverts  under  the  common  law: 

1.  During  the  continuance  of  the  life-estale  of  the  husband, 
he  pues  in  his  own  name  for  an  injury  to  the  profits  of  the  land. 

2.  For  an  injury  to  the  inheritance,  the  wife  must  join  in  the 
suit,  and  if  the  husband  dies' before  recovery  the  right  of  action 
survives  to  the  wife. 

3.  The  husband  cannot  be  sued  at  common  law  by  the  wife  for 
waste  committed  during  the  coverture. 

4.  The  interest  of  the  husband  in  the  freehold  estate  of  his 
wife  is  subject  to  execution  in  favor  of  his  creditors,  except  as 
changed  by  statute. 

6.  A  court  of  equity  would  stay  by  injunctioo  the  husband's 
waste  at  the  suit  of  the  wife  herself. 

6.  Also,  the  purchaser  of  the  husband's  interest  at  eiecution- 
eale  could  be  enjoined  from  committing  waste,  at  the  suit  of  the 
wife,  in  which  suit  the  husband  must  join. 

*  2  Kent  Com.,  129;  Coke  Litt.,  112;  1  BlackstoneCoin.,  441. 
t  2  Kent  Com.,  131 ;  Coke  Litt,  2da. 
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7.  The  heir  of  the  wife  may  6ue  the  husband  for  waste,  eithei 
before  or  after  asBigument  by  such  husba/id. 

8.  If  an  estate  in  land  be  given  to  the  husband  and  wife,  or  t 
joint  purchase  be  made  by  them  during  coverture,  they  are  both 
seised  of  the  entirety,  and  neither  can  sell  without  the  consent  ol 
the  oilier,  and  the  survivor  takes  the  whole. 

9.  The  husband  alone  may  grant  or  chai^  the  wile's  land 
during  their  joint  lives,  and  if  he  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  during 
bis  own  life.  ■ 

10.  The  husband  can  do  no  act  or  make  any  default  to  afTect 
or  work  any  prejudice  to^the  wife's  inheritance  or  freehold,  and 
a(W  his  death  she  has  a  right  of  entry. 

11.  If  the  wife  only  hath  an  estate  for  lier  own  life,  the  hus- 
band is  entitled  to  the  profits  during  the  marriage,  and  on  hei 
death  the  husband  has  no  further  interest. 

12.  If  the  wife  have  an  estate  for  the  life  of  another  person, 
who  survives  her,  the  husband  becomes  a  special  occupant  of  th« 
land  during  the  life  of  such  other  person  and  no  longer ;  but  h» 
representatives  take  as  emblements  the  crops  growing  at  bis 
death. 

13.  The  husband  has  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  wife'i 
chaifela  real,  such  as  leases  for  years,  and  can,  without  her,  sell, 
mortgage,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  same  as  he  pleases,  by  any 
act  in  his  lifetime.  And  they  are  liable  to  execution  for  hU 
debts.* 

14.  If  the  husband  makes  no  disposition  of  the  wife's  chattek 
real  in  his  lifetime,  he  rannot  devise  the  same  by  will,  but  the 
wife  at  his  death  will  take  the  same  in  her  own  right  without 
being  executrix  or  administratrix  to  her  husband. 

15.  If  the  husband  survives  the  wife,  the  common  law  giv« 
hira  her  chattels  real  absolutely,  by  survivorship,  being  in  pos- 
Beasion  during  the  coverture  by  a  kind  of  joint-tenancy  with  the 
wife. 

16.  The  husband  cannot  t^t  pay  for  improvements  on  the 
wife's  lands.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  treatise  to  dis- 
coss  issues  in  regard  to  personal  property ;  but  the  mere  stale- 


*  It  ii  Bnid  for  want  of  privily  Ihe  heir  cannot  bring  wasle  against  the  as< 
■igneeoflhehLmbBnil.  And  forlhe  aame  reoHon  it  is  said  thai  if  the  heir  granti 
over  ihe  reveraion,  the  grantee  cannot  tae  the  husband.    2  Kent,  132,  note  e. 
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meat  of  the  legal  status  of  the  wife's  personal  property,  under  the 
common  law,  will  tcn<l  to  show  the  marked  difference  in  the 
principles  and  rulings  of  the  courts  which  apply  to  the  two  kindii 
of  properly.  The  personal  property  of  the  wife  reduced  to  po8- 
fle«aion  by  the  husband,  becomes  Aw  property  by  virtue  of  the 
marUal  riglU.  The  debts  due  the  wife  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
or  afterwards,  by  bond,  note,  or  otherwise,  and  which  are  termed 
ohoees  in  action,  did  not  vest  al»>olutely  in  the  husband,  but  he 
had  the  power  to  sue  for  and  recover  the  Mme. 

The  same  rule  applied  to  a  legacy  or  distributive  share  which 
accrued  to  the  wife  during  coverture. 

If  the  husband  died  without  reducing  the  chotea  in  oetfon  to 
poseesBlon,  the  wife  would  be  entitled  to  ihe  same  in  her  own  right 
without  administering  on  the  estate  of  the  husband. 

If  the  wife  dies  before  the  ckoses  in  action  have  been  reduced 
to  possession,  it  does  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  survive  to  the  has- 
band,  but  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  eame  to  hia  own  use  by 
acting  as  her  administrator.  This  rule,  however,  has  been 
changed  or  modified  by  statute  in  some  of  the  Stales. 

If  the  husband  resort  to  a  court  of  equity  for  assistance  in 
obtaining  possession  of  the  wife's  cAoees  in  acfwn  or  other  property, 
the  court  will  require  him  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  wife 
and  children.     This  is  called  the  "wi/e's  equity," 

This  distinction  between  the  personal  and  real  property  of  the 
wife  being  slated,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  turned  to  the 
power  and  mode  of  disposing  of  the  real  estate  of  the  wife  under 
the  common  law  and  statutory  regulations.  Because,  in  the  con- 
troversies in  regard  to  real  property,  the  conveyance  of  the  wife, 
the  capacity  of  the  wife  under  statutory  regulations,  and  the 
mode  of  making  these  conveyances  effectual  in  law  or  equity, 
constitute  a  large  field  of  learning.  In  trials  of  this  kind,  if  it 
appears  that  the  property  has  al  any  time  belonged  to  a  married 
woman,  and  passed  from  her  during  coverture,  these  principles  of 
law  will  be  called  into  requisition. 

What  Necessary  to  Pass  TiUe  from  ihe  Feme  Covert. — In 
England  the  earlier  law  required  the  wife  to  pass  her  freehold 
estate  by  a  fine  and  a  common  recovery,  in  which  the  husband 
was  required  to  join.  The  English  statute  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV,, 
ch.  74,  abolished  fines  and  recoveries,  and  married  women,  with 
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the  concorrence  of  their  busbandn,  were  allowed  to  dispose  bj 
deed,  or  relinquish  any  estate  they  may  have,  provided  the  wift 
acknowledged  the  same  before  a  competent  officer,  on  a  previous 
examination  apart  from  her  husband.  By  the  early  colonial 
statutes,  it  was  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  the /eme  covert  bj 
deed,  and  this  more  simple  mode  of  conveyance  prevails  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  husband  is  re<)uired  to  join  in  th( 
conveyance  or  release  of  the  wife's  land.  The  reason  stated  is. 
that  the  husband's  assent  might  appear  on  the  face  of  the  deed 
and  to  show  he  was  present  to  protect  her  from  imposition,  s 
duty  imposed  on  him  by  the  marital  relation.  In  some  cases, 
and  generally  in  England,  if  the  wife  has  a  separaie  estate,  t 
court  of  equity  looks  upon  her  as  &feme  sole,  who  has  the  powei 
of  disposition  without  the  concurrence  of  the  husband.  But  thii 
latter  question  will  be  noticed  more  fully  when  we  come  to  dis 
cusa  the  wife's  separate  edaie  in  the  technical  sense. 

It  is  wbll  to  state  as  a  general  principle,  that  those  statute 
providing  the  mode  of  the  wife  'a  disposition  of  her  real  property 
being  in  der<^tion  of  the  common  law,  they  must  in  subslana 
be  complied  with. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Bishop  says;*  "A  careful  conveyancer 
like  a  careful  pleader,  will  alwayrt  follow  the  statute  on  which  hi 
proceeds  to  the  letter,  because  thus  all  questions  are  avoided,' 
and,  if  forms  employed  accord  with  a  long-established  usage 
they  should  not  be  ignored. 

In  the  States  which  require  the  wife's  privy  or  separate  ex 
amination  before  a  designated  officer,  the  deed  is  void  as  to  he 
without  a  compliance  with  the  statutes  in  this  regard,  and  it  ii 
void  if  the  certificate  of  the  officer  required  to  take  the  acknowl 
edgmeot  fails  to  show  a  suletantial  compliance  with  the  stat 
nte-t  So,  if  there  is  no  acknowledgment,  or,  if  one,  not  befor 
the  proper  officer,  the  deed  is  void  and  cannot  be  reud  in  evi 
dence  if  opposed.  In  Pennsylvania  the  question  arose  whethei 
under  the  statute  of  that  Slate,  the  deed  was  good  when  a  thin 

■  Bishflpon  the  L&w  of  Married  Women,  J  6S9;  O'Ferrull  e.  Simplot, 

Greene  (Iowa),  162;  Elliott  «.  Pearce,,20  Ark.,  508;  29  Ala.,  662;  4  Teiai 
61;  Barbeer.  Tsylor,  6JonM(N.  C),  40. 

t  See  authorities  ou  this  p«int,  colleded  in  note  t»  {  591  of  Bishop's  Law  ( 
Married  Women. 
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person  remained  in  the  room  witb  her  and  the  magiatrate  after 
the  husband  bad  withdrawn.  But  the  court  held  that  "  our  act 
of  Aaaerably  requires  not  a  privy  examinadon  ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
tbe/em^c&KCT-f  be  examined  separate  and  apart  from  her  husbaod." 

Perhaps,  if  the  statute  requires  a  privy  ezaminatiou  of  the 
wife,  tlien  it  should  be  in  the  absence  of  olherg,  as  well  as  the 
hueband.  The  particular  wording  of  the  statute  might  control 
the  construction  of  the  courts  on  this  point. 

Evidence  of  Wife's  AeknowUdgmetU. — The  cerUfioaie  of  the 
officer  authorized  to  take  the  acknowledgment,  it  appearing  on 
the  face  of  the  same  that  the  law  has  been  eubetantially  complied 
with,  ia  the  complete  evidence.  No  def&A  io  the  certifioale  can 
be  supplied  by  the  testimony  of  this  officer,  neither  is  it  compe- 
tent to  ofler  other  parol  testimony.  On  this  point  Mr.  Bishop  aayp, 
§  691,  vol.  i.:  "In  Ohio,  it  has  been  laid  down  tliat,  in  the 
absence  of  fraud,  the  magistrate's  certificate  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  facts  therein  stated ;  in  Indiana,  that  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed correct,  the  contrary  not  appearing ;  and,  in  Penosylvania, 
that,  if  the  certificate  ia  in  fact  false,  and  the  grantee  knows  it  to 
be  so,  or  knows  any  circumstances  which  would  put  an  h<Mie$t 
man  on  inquiry,  parol  evidence  may  be  introduced  to  control  it, 
when,  if  the  examination  is  shown  to  have  been  io  the  presence 
of  the  hualxtnd,  or  it  is  shown  that  the  woman  was  not  ioformed 
of  the  nature  of  the  transaction,  or  she  is  shown  to  have  acted 
under  either  moral  or  physical  compulsion,  the  deed  will  be 
worthless  as  against  her.  The  doctrine,  perhaps,  appears  to  be, 
that  evidence  of  the  certificate  is  conclusive  against  her  in  favor 
of  a  perfectly  bonafide  grantee,  yet  in  favor  of  no  other.  Still, 
if  the  grantee  acted  in  good  faith,  yet  the  wife  did  not,  in  fact, 
make  any  acknowledgment,  or  acknowledged  the  deed  under  a 
duresa  known  to  the  magiatrate,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  or- 
dinary dealings  of  the  law  with  wives  or  with  any  other  persons 
to  hold  her  bound  by  thia  certificate. 

"  If  the  grantee  let  his  own  caution  sleep,  though  he  vras  not 
dishonest,  he,  in  just  principle,  rather  than  the  wife,  who  was 
without  even  the  fault  of  carelessness,  should  suffer  the  conse- 
quences, and  BO  the  law  is  believed  to  be."* 

*  Baldwin  c.  Snowden,  11  Ohio  St.,  203;  &  Ohio  Bc,  319 ;  Flemming  e.  Pot- 
ter, 14  Indian!,  486;  London  r.  Blithe,  3  Crm;,  22;  StoM  *.  HoalKOmur,  3S 
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The /orm  ol"  the  certificate  should  aubstanliaUy  follow  the  stat- 
ute. The  following  illustrations,  as  given  by  Mr.  Bishop,  will 
suffice,  one  case  from  each  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Alabama,  and 
Pennsj'lvaBia:* 

In  Ohio,  it  was  provided  as  follows,  in  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cate: "If,  upon  such  separate  examination,  she  (the  wife)  shall 
declare  that  she  did,  voluDtanly,  sign,  seal  and  acknowledge  the 
same  (deed),  and  that  she  is  still  satisfied  therewith,  such  officer 
shall  certify  such  examination  and  declaration  of  the  wife, 
b^^her  with  the  acknowledgment  as  aforesaid  on  such  deed," 
etc. ;  and  the  following  was  held  sufficient ;  "  The  said  M., 
being  by  me  examined  separate  from  her  husband,  declared  that 
she  signed  the  same  of  her  own  free  will  and  accord." 

The  reader  perceives  that  this  certiSoate  departs  more  widely 
from  the  statute  than  any  good  conveyancer  would  tolerate  in  his 
own  practice;  yet,  said  J.  R.  Swan,  Judge:  "We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  certificate  in  question,  under  the  adjudications 
oS  this  court,  substantially  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
statute." 

In  Alabama,  where  the  statute  required  an  acknowledgment 
by  the  wife  upon  the  deed,  that  she  "  signed,  sealed  and  delivered 
the  same  as  her  voluntary  act  and  deed,  freely,  without  any  fear, 
threats  or  conipulsioQ  of  her  husband,"  and  the  certificate  stated 
that  she  "signed,  sealed  and  delivered   the  above  instrument  of 
mortgagfi-'if^  on  her  own  free  will  and  accord.and  without  any 
force,  persuasion  or  threats  from  her  said   husband,  and  for  the 
«^^Tess  purpose  therein  stated ;"  this  was  adjudged  to  be  insuf- 
W^ent — the  execution  of  tlie  deed  did  not,  by  these  words,  affirm- 
Mtiveiy  appear  to  have  been  without  "  fear." 
Ja  a  Pennsylvania  case,  "  The  counsel  for  the  defendant,"  said 
til^hoif^'*}  C.  J-,  "  has  contended  that  it  substantially  appears 
tbe  tfife  ^was  examined  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband,  be- 
tiSiise  Jt,  is  certified  by  the  magistrate  that  she  voturUoT^y  con- 
»ented  >vbich  she  could  not  do  if  her  husband  were  present,  be- 
cause tfie"  it  would  be  presumed  that  she  was  under  coercion. 
^'»,S3  -     TVoodB  c  Polhemae,  8  Ind.,  60;  Michener  tr.  Cavender,  2  Wright 

*  Brot^ti^'-   "■  Bnxrder,  14  Ohio  St.,  539 ;  Boykiu  >.  Bun,  23  Ab,,  332-339 ; 
'""iJdi^,    J*>«rdan,  9  8.&R,  298,  273. 
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This  argument  is  tno  refined.  A  eeparate  examination  is  easeD- 
tial,  and  ought  sufficiently  to  appear."* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  husband  must  join  in  the 
deed  with  the  wife,  and  this  upon  the  principle  of  common  law, 
that  the  wife  can  do  no  valid  act  without  the.concuprenee  of  her 
husband.  If  the  statute  expressly  require  the  husband  to  join 
in  the  conveyance,  the  deed  is  void  without,  and,  in  such  case, 
the  fact  of  the  husband's  assent  could  not  be  shown  by  parol.f 
It  has  been  held,  in  some  cases,  that,  under  the  wording  of  a  par- 
ticular statute,  the  husband  and  wife  might  make  the  convey- 
ance by  separate  deeds.^ 

"The  execution  of  a  deed  includes  its  delivery,  and  therefore 
the  adjudication  of  a  probate  judge,  that  the  execution  has  been 
duly  proved,  is  a  judicial  determination  of  the  fact  of  delivery, 
which  cannot  be  oollaterally  impeached."§ 

What  i»  meaid  by  the  Husband  "Joining"  in  ihe  Deed. — 
Suppose  the  wife's  name  alone  appears  in  the  body  of  the  deed, 
and  she  signs  the  same,  and  the  husband  signs  with  her.  It 
has  been  held  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mississippi  that,  if  the 
husband's  name  is  signed  to  the  deed,  that  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  his  name  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  deed  as  a  grantor. 
It  is  said  the  reason  for  putting  the  name  of  the  grantor  in  the 
deed  is  to  make  certainty  of  the  grantor,  and  that  certainty  is 
obtained  whenever  a  person  signs,  seals,  acknowledges,  and  de- 
livers an  instrument  as  bis  deed,  thoagh  not  mentioned  in  the 
body  of  it.  And  that  the  reason  of  the  statute  in  requiriog  the 
conveyance  by  the  joint  deed  of  hu^tband  and  wife  is  that  it  be 
made  by  the  husband's  assent;  and  that  his  signing  the  deed  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  assent,  and  would  operate  as  an  estoppel 
on  him  as  against  the  grantee.H 

In  North  Carolina  a  different  doctrine  has  been  held,  in  which 
they  say  it  is  void  as  to  the  husband,  because  he  is  not  a  party, 
and  void  as  to  the  wife  because  of  coverture.^ 

*  1  Bishop  on  Law  of  Married  Women,  }  692. 
t  TrimmertP.Heagy,  4  Harris  (P«.),  184;  1  Bishop, 1 593. 
X  Strickland  e.  Bartlelt,  51  Maine,  355;  1  BUhop  (L.  M.  W.),  \  593. 
\  Redman  v.  Grahnn  and  Wife,  90  N.  C,  231. 

II  Elliot  V.  Sleeper,  2  N.  H.,  625 ;  Woodward  v.  Sea* er,  33  K.  H.,  29 ;  Stone 
c  Moatgomery,  35  Mim,  83. 
1  Gra7e.Mathi«,7Joiiee[9r.C.),502;  Eerru «. Peeler,  4  Jones (N. C), 601. 
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While  the  reasons  given  in  the  New  Hampshire  and  Mississippi 
cases  appear  quite  conclusive,  perhaps  the  weight  of  authority  is 
in  favor  of  the  husband's  name  appearing  in  the  hody  of  the 
deed  as  grantor,  ae  well  as  to  sign  the  same. 

Id  the  deed  of  the  wife  words  must  be  used  by  her  conveying 
the  estate;  it  is  not  BuGEcient  for  the  husband  alone  to  use  such 
words,  though  he  unite  in  signing  and  acknowledging  the  same.* 
or  course,  if  there  be  a  defective  acknowledgment,  the  wife 
may  cure  this  during  the  coverture  by  making  a  fresh  acknowledg- 
ment If  the  wife  makes  a  deed  which  is  void,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  she  may,  after  she  becomes  discovert,  acquiesce  in 
the  contract  stated  in  the  deed.  A  mere  parol  adoption  would 
not  be  suflBcieut,  because  of  the  statute  of  frauds;  but  either  anew 
delivery,  or  what  amounts  to  a  new  deed,  would  be  necessary. 
"The  redelivery,  or  its  equivalent,  must  also  be  done  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  defect,  and  with  the  intent  thereby  to  cure  it."t 
It  has  been  held,  however,  "  that  if  the  deed  of  a  /emc  covert-  he 
executed  in  due  form,  but  not  delivered  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
irife,  it  cannot  be  made,  by  delivery  after  her  death,  to  pass  her 
estate  as  against  her  heire."t 

77k  Wife  may  take  by  Deed — in  what  Way. — Although  a  feme 
emeri  has  no  right  to  contract  at  common  law,  she  may  take  an 
estate  from  a  third  party,  subject  to  her  right  of  dissent  on  be- 
coming discovert.  Judge  Kent  says :  "  A  wife  may  purchase  an 
estate  in  fee  without  her  husband's  consent,  and  the  conveyance 
will  be  good  if  the  husband  does  not  avoid  it  by  some  act  de- 
claring his  dissent ;  and  the  wife,  after  her  husband's  death, 
may  waive  or  disagree  to  the  purchase."?  And  we  shall  see 
that,  in  equity,  she  can  hold  by  deed  from  the  husband  him- 
self, or  from'  any  other  person  who  conveys  to  a  trustee  for  her 
use ;  and,  in  fact,  she  takes  under  any  deed  which  creates  a  trust 
in  her  favor. 

The  Wife  cannot  be  compiled  to  eany  out  an  ExeetUory  Cbn- 
brari. — It  is  true  the  married  woman  has  the  power  to  oonvey  her 
lands  in  the  mode  pointed  out  by  law,  yet  the  completion  of  an 

*  1  Bishop,  Law  Married  WomeD,'  {  694,  and  note  1,  when  Ifae  cnae*  are 
cited. 
t  Biehop,  J  596.  X  Il'><)- 

i  2K«a(Com.;  Litt,MC.  677;  Blacks.  Com.,  202. 
34 
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exeealory  contract  is  a  matter  for  her  own  action.  If  she  makes 
a  contract  to  convey  it  cannot  be  enforced.  It  is  true  that,  if  she 
has  received  the  purchase-money,  she  should  not  be  allowed  to 
avoid  the  contract  without  refunding  the  money.  The  disability 
of  coverture  or  infancy  should  not  enable  the  party  to  commit 
fraud. 

To  say  that  the  wife  could  be  compdled  to  submit  to  a  privy 
examination  would  be  an  absurdity,  in  view  of  the  law  of  mar- 
ried women. 

If  the  husband  stipulates  that  the  wife  shall  join  in  the  ooa- 
veyance,  a  court  of  equity  oould  not  exact  specific  performance. 
It  would  be  an  attempt  to  compel  a  party  to  do  what  he  had  do 
power  in  law  to  do,  which  was  known  to  the  other  contracting 
party. 

The  husband  in  a  cane  of  this  kind,  especially  if  fraud  is 
shown,  might  subject  himself  to  an  action  at  law.  A  maa  who 
would  risk  his  money  on  the  idea  that  the  contracting  husband 
could  have  the  same  made  effectual  by  the  coercion  of  the  wife 
is,  to  say  the  least,  not  quite  wise  enough. 

The  Wife  cannot  Convey  fty  Attorney. — Without  some  statatory 
regulation  the  wife  cannot  convey  her  lands  by  attorney.  The 
wife  certainly  could  not  make  a  privy  examination  by  attorney. 
Perhaps,  under  the  construction  of  some  statutes,  there  might  be 
such  a  formal  execution  of  the  power  of  attorney  as  to  authorize 
the  same. 

In  the  case  of  Mott  v.  Smith,  16  Cal.,  633,  the  court  says: 
"A  married  woman  cannot  invest  another  with  a  power  to  sell 
any  interest  which  she  may  possess  in  real  estate,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statute  to  that  effect,  and  there  is  no  s^ch  statute  in  this 
State.  To  the  efficiency  of  a  conveyance  by  a  married  woman, 
it  is  essential  that  she  join  her  husband  in  its  execution,  and  state, 
on  a  private  examination  at  the  time,  separate  and  apart  from 
him,  and  without  his  hearing,  that  she  executed  the  same  freely, 
without  fear  of  him  or  compulsion,  or  undue  influence  from  him, 
and  that  she  does  not  wish  to  retract  its  execution.  This  private 
examination  and  determination  of  the  will,  as  to  the  retraction 
of  the  execution,  are  not  matters  which  can  be  del^ated  to 
another."     In  that  State,  several  imperfect  conveyances  of  this 
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kind  were  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  legislature.*  A  diRerent 
doctrine  wna  held  in  some  of  the  English  cases,  where  the  wife 
conveyed  by  fiuft  aod  recovery,  but  the  doctrine  was  finally  settled 
as  stated  above. 

The  WiJ£%  Warrani-g  Void. — It  was  held  a  long  time  t^o  in 
England,  that  if  the  husband  and  wife  granted  land  by  fine,  with  ' 
warranty,  and  the  grantee  should  be  evicted  by  title  paramount, 
covenant  would  lie  after  the  husband's  death  against  the  wife 
npoD  the  warranty. 

Judge  Kent  says  this  holding  is  a  "  very  strong  case,  to  show 
that  the  wife  may  deal  with  her  land  by  fine  as  if  she  were  a 
/fliie  aofe,  and  what  she  may  do  by  fine  in  England,  she  may  do 
here  by  any  legal  form  of  conveyance,  provided  she  execute  under 
a  due  examination." 

It  was  further  said  in  some  of  the  old  books,  that  if  the  hus- 
band and  wife  make  a  leaw  for  years  of  the  wife's  land,  and  she 
accepts  rent  after  the  husband's  death,  she  thereby  affirms  the 
lease,  and  therefore  liable  on  her  covenants,  although  she  was 
at  liberty  to  disaffirm  after  the  husband's  death  if  she  chose  so 
to  do. 

But  in  this  country  the  courts  uniformly  hold,  that  it  is  con- 
traty  to  the  settled  principles  of  the  common  law,  that  the  wife 
should  be  held  bound  by  her  covenants  made  during  coverture. 

The  agreement  by  a/eme  cooerj  to  convey  her  land,  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  husband,  is  void  in  lavi,  and  the  courts  of 
equity  to  this  extent,  follow  the  law,  and  refuse  to  enforce  such  a 
contract  against  the  wife.f  It  was  held,  in  one  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts cases,  Ijowell  c.  Daniels,  that  the  warranty,  inscrtotj  in 
the  deed  of  the  wife,  would  not  estop  her  from  asserting  a  subse- 
quently acquired  interest  in  the  same  land.  But  it  seems  more 
reconcilable  to  the  principle,  that  coverture  is  no  protection  in 
case  of  fraud ;  that,  in  many  instances,  the  oovenant  of  the  wife 
should  at  least  operate  as  an  estoppel  on  her. 

•  Deutzel  v.  Wsldie,  30  Cal.,  138.  See  2  Kent  Com..  169.  See  on  ibis  point, 
Halmes  v.  Thorpe,  1  Halat.  Ch.  (N.  J.),  419. 

t  2  E«Qt  Com.,  163  (note  c)  \  Bishop,  Law  MBrried  Women,  vol.  i.,  \  603, 
■ud  authorities  cited  in  note  1 ;  Fowler  v.  Shearer,  7  Mass.,  21  \  Colcord  7. 
Svan,  Ibid.,  291 ;  Jackiion  c.  Vanderherden,  17  Johns.,  1C7 ;  Lowell  v.  Daniels, 
2Gra7,161;  Watkinsv.  IIaUtead,28aiKlr.(N.Y.),311 ;  Dominick  v. Michael, 
<8«idf,  (N.Y.),874. 
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The  law  being  that  the  wire  is  not  liable  on  ber  warranty,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  title  which  paases  by  the  deed.  The  title 
will  paw  jost  as  effectually  without  a  wairanty,  which  Is  not  an 
essential  part  of  the  deed." 

The  same  aatborities  bold,  that  "  if  there  is  a  covenant  running 
with  the  land, — as,  for  example,  a  covenant  in  the  deed  of  the 
wife's  grantor  to  ber, — her  grantee  may  avail  bimeelf  of  it" 

Tq  Whom  and  for  what  Purpoaa  the  iVi/e  mag  Chmaf, — The 
wife,  the  husband  joining  in  the  deed,  may  convey  to  any  person 
capable  of  contracting  and  holding  real  estate,  sntgect  to  all  the 
rules  and  reqairemente  as  to  consideration  and  fraud  which  apply 
to  conveyances  by  other  parties.  The  only  exception,  perhaps, 
is,  the  wife's  incapatnty  to  convey  to  her  hashand,  but  she  may 
convey  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband.  She  may  mc^tgage  her 
lands  to  secure  a  debt  of  the  husband,  in  which  also  the  husband 
joins  in  the  conveyance,  in  which  transaction,  as  between  the  two, 
she  stands  as  surety  for  the  husband.  Properly  speaking  she  is 
not  a  surety,  but  she  is  so  called  by  anal<^;  inequity,  she  would 
have  a  right  to  call  upon  the  husband  to  exonerate  faer  estate 
frorp  the  debt. 

But  in  case  of  the  banhniptcy  of  the  husband,  the  exoneration 
k  niching  more  than  a  right,  after  she  has  paid  the  debt,  to 
participate  in  the  dividends  with  other  creditur8.t 

In  the  case  of  Newhart  v.  Peters,  the  wife  had  borrowed  money 
of  the  plaintiff  and  given  a  bond  for  payment,  and,  to  secure 
which,  she  and  her  husband  executed  a  mortgage  on  her  real 
estate.  Oq  a  suit  to  foreclose,  the  position  was  taken  that  the 
husband  did  not  join  in  the  contract,  and  therefore  she  did  not 
bind  her  laud  in  giving  the  mortgage.  This,  too,  the  wife's  own 
debt,  and  the  bond  and  mortgage  executed  the  same  day. 

In  this  case  Smith,  C.  J.,  says :  "  The  doctrine  that  a/ein«  covert 
can  make  an  absolute  deed  for  her  lands  but  cannot  mortgage 
them,  involves  the  absurdity  of  allowing  her  to  deprive  herself 

*  Biiihop,  Usrried  WoineD,  j  60S,  note  4,  where  M  the  anlhorities  are 
collected. 

t  OImtcs  0.  Psine,  1  De  O.  J.  Aa,ch.S7;  Gahnv.  Niemcewiei,  11  Wend, 
312;  1  Bishop,  L.U.W.,j  604;  Newhirt  v.  Pelen,  SO  N.  C,  166;  Sfainn*. 
Smith,  79  N.  C,  310;  Jeffrees  t.  GreeD,  79  N.  C,  330. 
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'^  her  property  alb^ther,  and  disabling  her  from  reserving  an 
equity  of  redemption  for  her  own  benefit." 

Of  course,  the  deed  of  mortgage  must  be  executed,  proved,  and 

'(gistered  as  required  by  law.     In  this  case,  it  was  not  the  giv- 

'og  of  tlie  bond  which  reudered  the  land  liable;  the  bond  itself 

Was  void  as  to  the  feme  coperi,  and  wonld  have  been  if  the  hos- 

^d  hod  joined  in  the  bond;*  but  the  lands  of  the/erne  oovert 

K-ere  charged  with  the  debt  in  the  mortgage  deed,  in  wfaiuh  the 

iasbaud  joined.     By  virtue  of  the  marriage,  the  wife's  power  to 

make   a  contract  was  suspended,  and  ehe  could  not  sign  a  note 

«o   afi    ^°  bind  her  estate.     The  husband  was  bound  to  support 

thG  wife.     But  we  will  see,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  wife's 

tef»a^r<*'^  estate,  that  she  could  okanje  the  same  with  debts  in  a 

Q^Y^^gf  CI  manner,  but  neither  with  the  aepartUe  estate  was  she  bound 

\.«)suf>l^f^  her  husband  or  her  children. 

/^i.^  H'ife'a  Right  to  Convert  her  Real  Estate  into  PergonaUy.-— 
Tits  right  of  the  wife  to  convert  her  real  estate  into  personalty, 
anj  that  by  virtue  of  a  contract  with  her  husband,  seems  to  im- 
ply the  power  to  contract  with  the  husband,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  e^cej^tion  to  the  general  incapacity  to  contract.  Previous  to 
any  statutory  regulations  on  the  subject,  if  the  wife  voluntarily 
parts  ^ith  her  land,  and  permits  the  cash  proceeds  to  go  into 
ibt  harrads  of  her  husband,  without  any  particular  agreement,  he 
Wds  tl^«!  same  as  absolutely  as  he  does  other  personal  effects  which 
come  to     his  possession  during  coverturcf 

^t.  i^  always  competent  for  her,  in  a  case  of  a  conversion  by 
m  «OB=k^sent  of  the  husband,  to  vest  the  proceeds  in  a  trustee  for 
W  u^^^  and  thereby  prevent  the  marital  right  of  the  husband. 
.  ^n«I  c^[-  the  idea  of  conversion  by  consent  without  any  ^reement 
I  &^^o-»-  of  the  wife,  it  has  been  held  in  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps 
^  to"^^^j  that  where  the  wife  sold  her  dower  in  lands  of  her  first 
l8r»^i»<3^  and  put  the  money  in  bond  secured  by  mortgage  pay- 
Sole  *.<>  lierself,  and  then  died,  the  husband  surviving  could  hold 
the  f«.«c»<]s  against  her  heirs.^ 

*  Sd.  ^^nleWs  DomcMic  Belations,  75 ;  Muon  e.  Morgan,  2  Ad.  A  El.,  30 ; 
Oouia  iw,^  ,.  Davidson,  28  Barb.,  438. 

*  *^h^^ter  V.  Gr««r,  6  Hnmp.,  30;  Hahonej  e.  Btand,  14  Ind.,  176;  Bishop, 
^•^  M«.«-ri^  Women,  J  60-%  and  notes. 

t    E^lls-wortlitr.  Hinds,5Wu.,  613;  Ponlejc  Ha7S,22Iowa,  11. 
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This  power  of  the  wife  to  convey  by  deed  with  the  consent  of 
the  husband,  says  Mr.  Bishop,  "carries  with  it  to  her  by  necessary 
implication  the  collateral  poirer  to  give  direction  to  the  fund 
received  in  oonsideration  of  the  conveyance." 

If  the  proceeds  of  the  land  come  to  the  hands  of  the  husband 
impressed  with  a  contract  to  compentiate  her  therefor,  such,  for 
instance,  as  an  agreement  to  purchase  other  landa  for  her,  a  conrt 
of  equity  will  enforce  the  same,  and  chaise  the  husband  as  trustee 
for  the  wife.* 

Tliese  transactions  between  huHhand  and  wife,  in  which  her  real 
estate  is  converted  into  personalty  and  the  proceeds  allowed  to  go 
into  the  possession  of  the  husband,  will  be  carefully  scrutinized 
by  a  conrt  of  equity,  for  the  position  and  influence  of  the  bus- 
band  is  such  that  very  often  her  lands  in  this  way  may  become 
a  loss  to  her,  and  the  law  which  protects  the  wife  from  undue  in- 
fluence, be  defeated. 

Chief  Justice  Ruffin,  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  Temple  r.WilliaraSjt  uses  the  following  pointed  lan- 
guid:"  It  is  true  that  a  husband  and  wife  may  in  equity  deal  with 
each  other  in  respect  to  her  inheritance:  But  it  is  extremely  difGcuIt 
to  do  so  with  any  security  to  her,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
third  person  as  trustee;  because  it  is  hard  to  tell,  in  many  cases, 
whether  she  means  to  stand  upon  her  separate  rights  or  to  sur- 
render them  to  him;  and  therefore  the  clearest  proof  is  requisite 
to  rebut  the  presumption,  when  she  and  her  husband'  turn  her 
land  into  money,  and  she  does  not  place  her  part  of  the  money  with 
some  indifferent  person  for  her,  and  as  her  separate  property,  but 
sutTers  the  whole  to  be  paid  to  the  husband,  that  it  was  paid  to 
and  accepted  by  the  husband  for  himself,  and  not  in  trust  for  bis 
wife." 

Perha[w,  a  court  of  equity  should  treat  a  transaction  of  this 
kind  between  Imsband  and  wife  like  the  dealings  between  other 
confidential  relations,  such  as  trustee  and  beneficiary,  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee,  in  which  the  dealings  are  always  the  subject  of 
the  strict  scrutiny  of  the  conrt  of  equity.  When  we  oome  to 
speak  of  the  wife's  separate  estate,  much  more  will  be  said  in  re- 

•  Young  T.  DuIb,  70N.  C,  460 ;  Humly  ». Huntlj,  8  Ira.  Eq.,  250 ;  1  BbUop, 
Married  Women,  JJ  719,  717,  718. 
t  Temple  *.  Willismi,  4  Ire.  Eq.,  30. 
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,  gard  to  the  dealings  between  husband  and  wife  ia  matters  affect- 

ing real  property. 

TTk  Convermon  of  the  ^fe's  Realty  hy  Operation  of  Law 
Considered. — It  often  happens  that  the  wife's  lands  are  converted 
iato  money  by  operation  of  law ;  fur  iostauce,  where  land  is  sold 
by  the  order  of  the  court  for  partition.  Now,  in  this  case  there 
is  no  contrail  between  husband  and  wife  respecting  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale,  and  the  law  fixes  the  money  with  the  character  of 
reaUy  for  the  purposes  of  the  rights  of  feme  covert,  and,  being 
treated  as  load,  it  will  not  be  paid  to  the  husband,  except  by  her 
consent  on  a  privy  examination.  Should  the  wife  die  after  the 
land  is  thus  converted,  the  husband  is  not  entitled  to  her  share 
of  the  proceeds  as  against  her  heirs.  Should  the  fund  pass  to 
the  husband  improvidently,  the  wife  not  giving  the  consent  re- 
quired in  the  transfer  of  land  by  her,  he  will  during  his  life,  and 
his  estate  after  death,  be  liable  for  the  same.* 

If  the  wife  is  an  infant  when  the  real  estate  is  sold  under  a  decree, 
the  money  will  not  be  paid  to  the  hnsband,  although  on  the  joint 
application  of  both,  while  her  infancy  continues.     Similar  results 
may  follow  in  thecaseof  the  jomt  conveyance  by  the  husband  and 
wife  of  her  lands,  and  the  money  not  being  paid,  or  note  taken  for 
the  same,  the  law  would  raise  the  promiseoutof  the  transaction  to 
bosbatid  and  wife,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  contract,  the  proceeds 
of  the  wife's  interest  would  be  treated  as  realty.     If  the  husband 
die  before  the  money  is  collected,  the  right  to  recover  survives  to 
the  wife.     Perhaps,  on  this  promise,  thus  raised  by  the  law,  the 
iaabaad  could  sue  alone,  or  join  his  wife  at  his  election.     In 
jDj'  event,  the  money  which  is  the  proceeds  of  the  wife's  inheri- 
tance (it  being  the  consideration),  should  belong  to  the  wife,  and 
l«equally  protected  in  the  courts,  as  if  the  land  bad  remained  hers. 
Hia  is    certainly  so  under  the  recent  statutes  giving  the  wife  a 
ititutory  separate  estate  in  all  her  property. 
If  Dacjney  Is  given  to  the  wife,  with  the  express  direction  of  the 
oodo^   "tliat  the  same  shall  he  vested  in  lands,  a  court  of  equity 

•  E^IIs-worth*.Cook,SPtiige,643;  Bryanv.Br^an,!  De*.Eq.,  47  ;  Expirte 
Bi«h««,  1  Dbt.  Eq.,  118;  Jonea  b.  Edwards,  8  Jwie*  (N.  Q),  336 ;  3Ire.Eq., 
™i  I*»  **s  V.  Wicker,  3  Hill  {8.  C),  197 ;  Knight  v.  Whitehead,  26  Mire.,  246 ; 
'**"*«t^  t  County  Bank  »,  Stauffer,  10  Barr,  398 ;  1  Bishop  on  Law  ot  Married 
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treate  the  mntiey  as  land,  and,  therefore,  in  legal  effiict,  the  wife'a 
land.  And,  likewise,  if  land  is  directed  to  be  converted  into 
mouey,  the  court  of  equity  treats  the  land  thus  impressed  with 
the  donor's  will  as  money.  Let  it  not  be  fiirgotten  that  these  re- 
sults flow  from  the  power  which  the  donor  has  to  give  direction 
to  the  fund,  and  to  impress  the  property  by  his  wiU. 

If  the  conversion  of  the  real  estate  into  personalty  be  by  will, 
as  in  the  case  of  executors  being  empowered- fay  will  to  sell  real 
estate  for  certain  purposes,  such  aa  the  payment  of  debts  or  rais- 
ing portions,  and  the  sale  is  made,  but  a  surplus  remains  undis- 
pofii'd  of,  whether  that  is  occasioned  by  the  silence  of  the  testator, 
or  by  lapse,  or  other  cause  of  inefficiency  in  the  will,  the  heir  at 
law  takes  the  residue  as  he  would  take  real  estate.* 

It  is  held,  also,  that  the  surplus  money  on  a  sale  of  land  on  a 
decree  of  foreclosnre  is  treated  as  land  in  behalf  of  those  having 
a  lien  upon  the  land  or  a  vested  right  therein  :  that  the  widow 
of  the  mortgagor  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the  surplus  as  she  was 
in  the  land  before  the  decree  of  sale.f 

Equitable  Conversion. — What  is  here  said  is  embodied  in  the 
doctrine  of  equitable  conversion,  of  which  Mr.  Adams  says,  "  this 
doctrine  is  embodied  in  the  maxim  that '  what  ought  to  be  done 
is  considered  in  e<]uityas  done' and  its  meaning  is  that,  whenever 
'  the  holder  of  property  is  subject  to  an  equity  in  respect  to  it,  the 
court  will,  as  between  the  parties  to  the  equity,  treat  tlie  subjects 
matter  as  if  the  equity  had  been  worked  out,  and  as  impressed 
with  the  character  which  it  would  then  have  borne."| 

Of  course,  this  doctrinedoesnot  apply  alone  to  married  women, 
as  it  may  affect  all  parlies  to  a  trust  or  contract,  in  reference  to 
real  property  especially.  This  constructive  change  of  real  prop- 
erty into  personalty,  and  viceveraa,  introduces  always  new  laws 
of  devolution  and  transfer.  If  a  trust,  in  favor  of  a  feme  covert 
or  any  other  person,  distinctly  and  imperatively  requires  money 
to  be  vested  in  lands,  the  funds,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
trust  and  for  the  objects  of  the  same,  will  be  treated  as  though 

*  Bishop  oD  Law  of  Married  Women,}  618;  Rives  «.  Dadlef,  3  Jones  Eq^ 
128. 

t  MatthewR  V.  Durgee,  45  Barb.,  69;  Adams'*  Equity,  139  (notes) ;  1  Jai^ 
man  on  WItU,  chap.  19. 

X  Adams's  Eq.,  135. 
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the  purchase  had  actaally  been  made,  and,  of  course,  the  oppo- 
site propositioD  results  that,  if  land  is  directed  to  be  converted 
into  personalty,  the  sale  is  treated  as  made.  In  the  one  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  wife,  all  her  rights  as  to  real  property  have 
effect ;  in  the  other,  the  husband's  rights  to  the  personalty  will 
attach,  if  reduced  to  his  pnesession.*" 

It  may  be  observed  that,  if  the  trust  \b  not  imperative,  and 
the  trustee  or  holder  of  the  fund  has  a  dincrelion,  there  is  no  con- 
version in  law  until  the  directionG  are  actually  performed;  then 
the  exercise  of  the  power  may  depend  upon  a  condition,  as  the 
consent  of  the  parties  in  interest.  If  the  trust  is  imperative,  the 
discretion,  merely  as  to  tme,  will  not  afiect  this  constructive 
change  of  the  property. 

This  conversion  originating  in  the  duty  of  the  trustee  or  the 
holder  of  the  property,  of  course  this  converted  character  remains 
impressed  on  the  property  during  the  existence  of  the  trust.  The 
trust  may  be  countermanded,  either  by  the  revoking  power  in  the 
donor  (if  such  exist),  or  by  the  act  of  the  party  in  whom  the 
absolute  dominion  has  vested,  and  it  follows  in  that  event  tliat 
the  convereioD  is  determined.  The  subsequent  owners  of  the 
property  may,  by  some  unequivocal  act,  countermand  the  trust, 
and  this  is  denominated  by  Mr.  Adams  a  reconrer«on.  This 
purpose  to  deal  with  the  property  in  its  original,  instead  of  its 
converted  character,  may  be  gathered  from  all  the  circumstances 
and  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  If  land  is  directed  to  be  sold, 
and  the  parties  enter  and  demise  the  same,  this  act  would  be 
sni&cient  evidence  of  that  intention. 

Mr.  Adams  further  says  on  this  subject:  "The  general  prin- 
ciple is,  that  the  conversion  is  limited  to  the  purposes  of  the 
donor,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  property 
will  devolve  according  to  its  original  character."  For  exam- 
ple, he  says,  "If  land  be  devised  for  sale  with  a  direction  to 
apply  the  produce  for  purposes  altogether  illegal,  or  which  alto- 
gether fail,  the  heir-at-law  is  entitled." 

Then  this  equitable  conversion  arises  often  out  of  eoniract. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  statement,  that  if  a  contract  be 
made  for  the  sale  of  lands  of  a  binding  nature,  enforceable  in 

*  On  this  general  doctrine,  iee  Adams's  Equity,  and  slabonite  note,  13Q; 
Flaicber  v.  Ashbumer.  1  L.  Caaee  Eq.,  663  (Gnt  AmericaD  edition). 
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equity,  such  contract,  though  executory,  is  conaiilerei]  aa  per- 
formed; the  efTect  of  whii^  ic,  the  land  becomes,  in  equity,  the 
property  of  the  vendee,  and  the  cousideratioii-money  the  property 
of  the  vendor.  The  vendee  is  entitled  to  the  rents  and  must 
bear  the  loes,  while  the  vendor  is  eutitled  to  interest  on  the  un|iaid 
p  u  rchaee-  m  on  ey . 

On  this  principle,  if  the  vendee  die,  the  land  will  ]asa  to  the 
devisee  or  heir,  who  will  be  entitled  to  have  the  price  paid  out 
of  the  personalty,  and  on  the  death  of  the  vendor  it  will  pass  to 
the  executor,  for  whom  the  devisee  or  heir  will  l^  a  trustee.* 
On  this  interesting  question  Judge  Story  says:  "But  these  geo- 
eral  principles  are  not  without  limitations  and  qualificatious, 
standing  upon  peculiar  reasons,  but  still  consistent  with  those 
principles.  Thus,  nothing  is  looked  upon,  in  equity,  as  done 
but  what  ought  to  be  doue,  not  wliat  might  have  been  done. 
Nor  will  equity  consider  things  as  thus  done  in  favor  of  every- 
body, but  only  in  favor  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  pray  that 
they  might  be  done."t  It  fyilows  that  this  conversion  could  not 
result  in  favor  of  or  against  a  person  not  a  party  to  the  contract, 
and  only  to  those  objects  strictly  within  the  scope  of  the  contract. 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that,  whTe  a  statute  authorizes 
the  sale  under  execution  of  a  pure  and  unmixed  trust,  if  the 
vendee,  holding  under  a  valid  written  contract  to  convey,  and 
having  paid  the  purchase- money,  the  property  is  sold  under  an 
execution  for  the  debt  of  the  vendee,  the  purchaser  can  go  into 
equity  and  enforce  specific  performance  from  the  vendor.  This 
equitable  title  draws  to  it  the  legal  title.  The  court  treats  that 
"which  ought  to  be  done  as  already  done,"  and  therefore  as 
though  the  vendor  had  actually  made  a  conveyance  to  the  veodee 
on  payment  of  the  purchase- money, J 

Property  subjecl  (o  a  Trutit,  vndvly  Ouinged. — On  a  principle 
analc^us  to  that  of  the  equitable  convenion,  it  is  held  that 
where  properly  subject  to  a  trust  has  been  unduly  changed  for 
other  property,  the  substituted  property  is  bound  and  impressed 
with  the  incidents  and  oharacteroflhtit  which  it  represents;  as,  for 

*  Adama  Eq.,  HI.     See  Slor;  Eq.  Jiir.,  |  7B0,  and  the  nole,  which  r«fan  U> 
» large  number  of  English  suthoritieB.    Craig  v.  Leslie,  3  Wheat.  Rep.,  577. 
t  Story  E<i.,  {  792. 
t  FhUlips  «.  Daric,  69  N.  C,  117 ;  Wiloox  v.  Cslaway,  67  N.  C,  463. 
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in$i|ance,  "  if  the  guardian  or  trustee  of  an  infant  invest  the  per- 
sonal estate  in  land  without  authurity  for  so  doing,  the  land  will 
be  affected  in  equity  as  personal  estate,  and  will  pasa  to  the 
idministrotor  on  the  infant's  death."*  "And  if  timber  be  cut 
by  a  guardian  or  trustee  on  the  estate  of  an  infant  tenant  in  fee, 
the  proceeds  will  be  realty  and  go  to  the  heir." 

Where  ihe  Estate  or  Fund  has  been  changed  by  Breach  oj  Tiii^. 
— If  a  trustee  commit  a  breach  of  )iis  trust,  and  change  or  con- 
vert the  trust  property  into  other  property,  the  cestui  que  trust 
cau,  at  his  option,  attach  and  follow  the  property  in  its  altered 
form.  Of  course  it  must  appear  unequivocally  that  the  one 
property  was  produced  by  the  other.  This  is  similar  to  the 
doctrine  of  a  resultant  trust,  which  is  simply  a  man  paying  for 
an  estate  with  the  funds  of  another,  which  is  conveyed  to  him- 
self, he  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  party  who  owned  the  considera- 
tion-money. A  trust  of  this  kind  need  not  be  evidenced  in 
writing,  although  the  claim  is  for  real  estate.  The  application 
of  the  trust  fund  should  be  proven,  however,  by  convincing 
evidence,  such  as  the  admission  in  the  answer.  Mr.  Adams,  in 
apeating  of  this  principle  and  of  the  mode  of  fixing  a  trust  of 
this  kind,  says:  "Unless  there  be  corroborating  circumstances, 
such  as  a  written  account  by  the  trustee  showing  how  the  money 
was  used,  or  a  clear  inability  in  him  to  make  the  purchase  with 
other  fiAids,  mere  parol  evidence  of  declarations,  supposed  to  be 
made  by  him,  will  be  received  with  great  caution-"t 

In  the  case  of  Gidney,  admr.,  v.  Moore,!  '*  appeared  that  while 
dnmiciled  in  Alabama,  in  1 862,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Moore  gave 
to  her  a  sum  of  money  (while  she  was  a  feme  covert)  which,  by 
the  law  of  Alabama,  became  the  separate  property  of  the  wife, 
and  the  husband  the  trustee  for  her ;  they  moved  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and,  by  a  contract  with  the  wife,  Moore  agreed  to  invest 
the  same  in  a  tract  of  land  known  as  the  "  Wilson  tract."  The 
husband  was  a  merchant,  and  mixed  the  funds  with  his  own.  He 
did  purchase  the  "  Wilson  tract "  and  pay  for  the  same,  and  went 
into  possession;  the  husband  died  insolvent,  and  in  a  contest 
with  the  administrator,  who  sought  to  subject  the  same  to  the 

*  AduuB  Eq.,  142.  t  Adama  Eq.,  144. 

t  Gidnej,  admr.,  n.  Moora,  88  N.  C,  484 ;  Shielde  v.  WhiWker,  82  N.  C,  518. 
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payment  of  the  husband's  debts,  the  widow  establisbed  a  trust 
by  showing  that  the  labd  was  paid  for  with  her  money,  and  to 
prove  this  the  declarations  of  the  husband  while  in  possession 
of  the  land  were  held  admissible  to  prove  tiie  use  of  the  wife's 
money  in  payment  of  the  "  Wilson  tract."  It  was  also  held  in 
this  case  that,  although  by  the  law  in  North  Carolina,  in  1862, 
the  money  when  reduced  to  possession  of  the  husband,  the  marital 
right  attached,  but,  as  the  gift  was  made  in  Alabama,  the  )egja\ 
status  of  the  properly  was  fixed  by  the  law  of  that  State,  not- 
withstanding its  removal  to  North  Carolina.* 

This  was  not  s  case  of  breach  of  trust  exactly,  as  the  wife  had 
consented  for  the  funds  to  be  invested  in  the  land,  but  the  declara- 
tions of  the  trustee  would  have  been  competent  evidence  in  that 
case. 

The  Wife's  Separate  Estate. 

What  is  the  Wif^s  Separate  Estate  f—"  The  separate  estate  of 
8  married  woman  is  that  which  belongs  to  her,  and  over  which 
her  husband  has  no  right  in  equity.  It  may  consist  of  lands  or 
chattelB."t 

On  approaching  this  subject,  Mr,  Schouler,  in  his  recent  work 
on  the  Domestic  Relations,  eays :  "  Emei^ing  from  coverture  and 
the  common  law,  we  come  out  into  the  light  of  equity,  and  here  all 
things  asauwe  a  new  aspect.  The  married  woman  is  no  longer 
buried  under  1^1  fictions.  She  ceases  to  hold  the  strange  po- 
sition of  l[}eing  without  an  existence,  one  whose  identity  is  sus- 
pended or  sunk  in  the  status  of  her  husband ;  she  becomes  a  dis- 
tinct person,  with  her  own  property  and  liabilities."! 

He  further  says,  speaking  of  this  peculiar  position  of  the  wife: 
"  She  may  contract  on  her  own  Iwbalf ;  she  may  sue  and  be  sued 
in  her  own  name ;  she  may  bold  lands,  goods,  and  chattels  in  her 
own  right,  and  this  property  is  known  as  the  wife's  separate 
estate,  or  estate  limited  to  her  separate  use."  And  Mr.  Bishop, 
in  his  recent  work  on  the  Law  of  Married  Women,l  says:  "The 
courts  of  common  law  take  cognizance  of  the  legal  Utle  to  prop- 
erty, and  do  not  generally  recognize  an  eqtatahle-  ownership  as 

*  On  thii  point,  iee  HickB  t>.  Skinner,  71  N.  C,  639;  Adams  x.  Have,  2  Ire., 
3«I. 
t  2  Bonv.  L.  Die,  613.  %  SchoDleHa  Domeetic  Relalione,  187,  ch.  10. 

j  1  Bishop  Law  of  Married  Women,  }]  792,  7S4. 
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distinct  from  the  legal."  "  If  A.  ie  the  legal  owner  of  property,  a 
suit  by  A.  concerning  it  may  be  maintained  in  the  courts  of  com- 
mon law,  without  reference  to  the  question  whether,  in  equity 
phrase,  his  conscience  is  not  chained  with  a  trust  as  respects  this 
property.  If  it  is,  the  eqaity  courts  will  take  such  collateral 
jurisdiction  of  the  case  as  shall  insure  the  performance  of  the 
tiwi,  not  byway  of  denying  or  settJug  aside  the  principles  of  the 
common  law  respecting  this  property,  bat  by  seeing  that,  while 
the  i^al  right  is  preserved,  the  equitable  right  is  preserved  also."* 
It  will  be  perceived  by  the  reader  that  the  doctrine  of  the  wife's 
separate  edaie  is  the  creature  of  a  court  of  equity.and  is  involved 
in  the  broad  and  expansive  doctrine  of  iruata.  As  was  said  in 
a  Pennsylvania  case,  in  speaking  of  separate  estate, "  That  expres- 
sion always  refers  to  an  equitable  estate  held  by  somebody  in 
trust  for  a  married  woman."! 

The  donor  of  a  separate  estate  most  usually  grants-the  property 
to  a  trustee  named,  who  holds  the  same  in  trust  for  the  wife ;  bnt 
if  the  property  is  given  to  the  feme  sole,  or  she  holds  it  when 
married  without  the  intervention  of  a  trustee  by  name,  the  court 
generally  holds  the  husband  charged  as  her  truste^.  This  prop- 
erty is  quite  different  from  the  wife's  sole  estate,  which  we  have 
been  considering  in  a  former  part  of  this  chapter,  in  whi<^i  the 
marital  rights  attach  and  curtesy  results. 

This  sole  property,  not  impressed  with  a  general  or  special 
trust,  is  subject  to  the  legal  rules  and  incidents  as  administered 
in  the  common-law  courts,  while  the  separate  eatatf.  is  controlled 
by  the  rules,  usages,  and  great  principles  of  the  court  of  equity, 
it  being  always  affected  with  a  trust,  the  administration  of  which 
belongs  peculiarly  to  courts  of  equitable  jurisdiction. 

Separate  EataU — How  created. — Thb  estate  is  most  usually 
created — 

1.  By  deed. 

2.  Devise. 

3.  A  marriage  settlement. 

These  instruments  nsiially  vest  the  fegal  estate  in  some  third 
person,  the  wife  being  the  cestui  que  trust.  It  is  said  sometimes 
that  the  wife's  control  over  this  property  is  in  the  nature  of  a 

•  2Story  Eq.  Jur.,  jBeOrfaeq.;  Shelloo  ».  Shelloo,  6  JoDCs  (N.  C). 
t  Todd'i  AppeBl,12  Harris  (Penn.),  429. 
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power  of  appointment.  Now  it  may  be  observed,  in  r^ard  to  a 
trust,  that  the  deed  or  instrument  under  which  the  trustee  holds 
Uie  property  may  constitute  epecial  obligations.  It  may  point  out 
what  are  the  powers  of  the  trustee,  and  what  the  powers  of  tte 
beneBeiary;  or  it  may  specify  them  in  part,  leaving  some  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  by  the  law.  If  a  trust  be  binding  io  general, 
it  la  equally  ho  in  its  details.  The  person  creating  the  trust  can 
vest  the  wife  with  much  or  little  power,  according  to  hia  views 
of  what  is  best  for  her  interest.  In  this  way  her  capacity  to 
alienate  is  frequently  limited,  if  not  destroyed,  while  the  only 
mode  of  chargiug  the  estate  is  pointed  out  in  the  instrument. 

These  iustruments,  therefore,  create  the  relation  of  truaUe  and 
ceatai  que  tntt^fthe  duties  of  which  will  not  be  mentioned  here  in 
detail,  except  to  say  that  this  trustee  cannot  avail  himself  of  the 
ownership  of  the  same  to  his  persona!  benefit  in  opposition  to  the 
rights  of  the  Msttd  qae  tr\ut,  the  wife.  The  trust  property  can- 
not be  subjected  to  the  debts  of  the  trustee,  although  he  be  the 
husband.  Under  some  circumstances  the  trustee  may  convey  the 
trust  property  for  valuable  consideration  to  a  party  who  has  no 
notice  of  the  trust,  yet  the  trustee  would  be  liable  to  the  wife. 
And  in  those  cases  where  no  trustee  is  appointed,  and  the  con- 
veyance is  simply  to  her  separate  use,  and  the  husband  gets  con- 
trol of  the  same,  the  wife  has  the  same  remedies  in  a  court  of 
equity  against  him  that  she  would  liave  against  a  stranger  for  a 
breach  of  trust.*  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  trustee  to  go  into  a 
court  of  law  for  her  protection,  either  to  bring  suits  or  defend  in 
his  own  name.  lu  regard  to  the  liability  of  the  husband  as  trustee 
Mr.  Bi:<hop  {Law  of  Married  Women)  says:  "  There  are  cases  in 
the  books  from  which  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  the  hus- 
band, when  a  trustee,  couhl  not  be  held  so  strictly  as  a  third  per- 
son.f     But  there  is  no  such  doctrine  generally  maintained."! 

It  is  lietter  sometimes  that  a  third  person  should  be  made  the 
trustee  rather  than  the  husband. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  wife's  rights  depend  upon  a  writ- 

*  Pike  V.  Callinn,  33  Me.,  38 ;  Whitman  v.  Abemath,  33  Ala.,  1.S4 ;  Freeman 
e.  Freeman,  9  Misa.,  763  ;  Bridges  b.  Wood,  4  Dana,  610;  Croom  t>.  Wright,  i 
Ire.  Eq.,  24B;  1  Bishop,  Married  Women,  J  BOO  (note  4). 

t  BartoD  V.  CuiBiuingti,  16  Ga.,  102. 

t  Bishop,  Law  of  Married  Women,  {  803. 
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ten  inBtnimeDt^-eitlier  a  deed,  devi^  or  marriage  settlement — 
iite  eon^rudion  And  meaninff  of  those  instruments  are  questions 
for  the  coorts.  And  aa  to  all  the  rulea  of  evidence  and  rules  of 
construction,  by  which  written  docnmenta  are  construed,  the  prac- 
titioner Is  supposed  to  consult  the  authorities  on  evidence.  The 
space  allotted  to  this  treatise  will  only  allow  a  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  leading  questions  which  most  frequently  arise. 

Whai  Words  eufficietU  to  GrecUe  the  Separate  Estate. — It  is  not 
expected  to  have  perfect  uniformity  in  the  deoisions  of  courts 
relating  to  the  meaning  and  force  of  words,  different  judges  being 
SQiTonnded  by  different  influences,  and  each  accustomed  to  dif- 
ferent habits  of  thought;  and  some  of  the  cases  arising  uudcr 
special  l^islatiou,  ib  which  the  principles  of  the  unwritten  law 
are  made  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  actual  or  supposed  legislative 
intention.  Then,  again,  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  change  in  the 
progre^  of  a  people  have  much  to  do  with  moulding  judicial 
opinion,  and  especially  judicial  dicta.  While  war,  mutations  in 
political  power,  and  even  partisan  zeal,  have  had  their  iufliieoce 
in  piling  up  volumes  of  decisions  and  obiter  dida,  until  it  is 
important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  the  more  vigilant  in  discov- 
ering the  frtte  prindpUe  of  the  unwritten  law. 

Yet,  it  may  be  asserted  that  ua  to  what  words  will  create,  a 
bust  in  favor  of  the  wife  or  the  separate  estate,  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial uniformity  of  opinion.  If  property  be  conveyed  to  a 
married  woman  or  to  trustees  for  her  use,  the  presumption  is  that 
she  tates  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  liable  to  such  mar- 
ital rights  as  the  law  reco(^nizea,*  and  to  rebut  this  presumption, 
and  create  a  trust  for  the  wife  or  separate  estate,  the  intention  to 
do  so  must  clearly  and  affirmatively  appear  upon  inspection  and 
consideration  of  the  entire  pa  per- writing.  In  thecaseof  Rtidisell 
i».Watson,t  Ruliin,  C.  J.,  of  North  Carolina,  says:  "  The  court  does 
not  gather  that  intention  by  measuring  costs,  but  onlysustains  it 
when  it  is  unequivocal  and  expressed  in  unambiguous  terms. 
The  words  ^ separate u«e*  are  appropriate  to  this  purpose.  Any 
others  may  have  the  same  effect."  Perhaps,  this  idea  of  the  in- 
tent being  made  to  affirmatively  appear  is  a  little  strong.    Other 

*  Bishop  OD  Law  of  Married  Women,  \  tt24,  and  authorities  cited  in  note  3. 
t  RiidiBell «.  WstHOn,  2  Dev.  £q.,  430^  MereditI)  v.  Owen,  4  Sneed.  (Teon.), 
223.    See  cases  coliated  1  BUhop  on  Law  of  Married  Women,  g  SSS,  note  2. 
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courts  say  the  wife  takes  a  separate  estate,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
donor  is  suffiidenUy  manifest, 

Ko  tectiDtcal  language  is  necessary,  but  it  should  appear  un- 
equivocally from  the  face  of  the  writing  that  the  husband's  rights 
are  excluded,*  leaving  nothing  to  mere  inference ;  and,  generally, 
in  both  the  English  and  German  cases,  it  is  held  that  no  particu- 
lar form  of  words  is  necessary.  The  following  expressions  are 
BuBicient  tocreate  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  wife :  "  to  the  wife's  sole 
and  separate  use  and  benefit,"  or,  "  her  own  sole  nse  and  bene- 
fit," "  to  the  use  and  benefit,"  "  for  the  entire  use,  benefit  and 
profit,  and  advantage."t  In  South  Carolina,  the  words  "  use  of 
bis  wife"  are  held  iusufBcieat4 

The  words  "  sole  and  separate  use  "  are  most  commonly  ap- 
plied, and  appear  to  be  the  most  precise,  comprehensive,  and  apt 
expressions  to  exclude  the  marital  right. 

The  follo*ing  expressions  have  been  held  not  sufficient  ix>  cre- 
ate a  trust  for  the  wife,  and  to  exclude  the  marital  right :  "  for 
the  joint  use  of  husband  and  wife,"  "  the  gift  not  to  extend  to 
any  other  person,"  "  all  to  be  for  her  and  her  heirs'  projier  use," 
"  for  her  use,  benefit  and  behoof,"  or  "  in  trust  for  the  ase  "  of 
il\€/eme,  "  to  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  to  them  atone," 
"  tP  her  use  and  bene6t."§  The  mere  intervention  of  a  trustee 
will  notcreate  aaeparate  trust.  A  direct  gift  to  a  married  woman 
does  not  create  a  separate  estate.  Thereissome  diversity  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  expression  or  stipulation  in  the  instrument  that  the 
property  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  husband's  debts. 

The  weight  of  authority  is  in  support  of,  the  view  that  this 
stipulation  creates  a  separate  estate.||  The  mere  fact  of  vesting 
the  estate  in  a  trustee  does  not  create  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  wife 
as  against  the  marital  right.^ 

*  Brown  ..  Alden,  14  B.  Mon.  (Ky.),  HI ;  Mn«  t..  McCall,  12  Ala.,  630; 
Qnbam  t>.  Graham,  Rilej,  142.  See  Bell  od  Husband  and  Wife,  475-483;Hi)l 
on  Trustees,  420,  note  2. 

f  Steel  v.  Steel,  1  Ire.  Eq.,  452:  Good  v.  HarrU,  2  Ire.  Etj.,  630;  He^hoMi 
«.  HbII,  3  Ire.  Eq.,  414;  Schonler's  Domestic  Belaaone,  202,  and  notes. 

i  Tennanlii.  Storej,  1  Rich.  Eq.,  222. 

i  Bender  «.  Reynolds,  12  Ala,  446;  Ashcraft  p.  liEUe,  4  Ire.  Eq.,  29S; 
Budioell  *■  Watson,  2  Dev.  Eq.,  236;  Uoasloa  e.  Embrj,  1  SaetA.,  4&0;  HiU 
on  Trusteei,  420. 

II  Hill  on  Trustee^  420,  note  2. 

5  Welch  V.  Welch,  14  Al».,  76. 
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A  tnist  for  a  womao's  separate  estate  may  take  effect,  although 
she  is  unmarried  at  th«  time,  and  do  particular  marriage  is  in 
coDtemplation ;  if  she  many  at  any  time  afterwards,  the  trust 
ittacbes  to  the  property.  This  dootriDe  has  been  subject  to 
division  of  opiaioa  in  England,  but  now  is  settled  as  here 
stated.* 

The  Power  of  the  Wife  over  her  Separaie  Etiaie,  and  the  Mode»of 
Charging  it  wUh  D^te. — The  most  difficult  questioos  which  arise 
in  r^rd  to  the  separate  estate  are  those  afiecting  the  power  of 
disposition  of  the  same,  and  to  what  extent,  uuder  what  contract 
and  circumstances  the  same  is  charged  with  the  debts  of  the 
wife. 

Says  Mr.  Adams  :t  "  The  effect  of  the  separate  nse-trost  is  to 
onble  a  married  woman,  in  direct  contravention  of  the  principles 
of  law,  to  acquire  property  iDd^)endently  of  her  husband,  and  to 
enter  into  contracts,-  and  incur  liabilitiee  in  reference  to  such 
property,  and  dispose  of  it  as  a  faae  sole,  notwithstanding  her 
coverture  and  disability  at  law."  This  was  the  earlier  English 
doctrine ;  but  there,  ae  well  as  in  many  of  the  States,  reasons 
have  been  found  for  limiting  this  almost  complete  power  over 
the  separate  estate. 

Under  this  doctrine  of  the  English  Court  <^  Chancery  it  was 
found  that  the  influence  of  the  husband  over  the  wife  was  oflea 
sufficient  to  induce  the  ready  alienation  of  this  separate  properly, 
and,  therefore,  the  trust  in  practice  became  nugatory,  and  the 
wife  was  liable  to  lose  the  benefit  intended  by  the  giil  or  settlement. 
It  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  infringe  (Hi  the  principles  of  the 
common  law,  by  allowing  the  gifl  of  tbe  separate  estate  to  be  fet- 
tered and  qualified  by  prohibiting  anticipation  or  alienation.^ 
Under  this  doctrine,  if  the  instrument  onder  which  tbe  feme 
claimed  limited  the  power  of  alienatioo,  she  was  bound  by  it. 
This  restraint  was  only  valid  dnring  coverture,,  and  immediately 
on  discoverture  the  reetraiut  was  nugatory.  But  it  was  held 
that,  if  no  alienation  took  place  during  discoverture,  the  probibi- 

*  Hill  on  Tnntees,  419,  where  the  EngtMi  tinthoritiee  we  cited. 
t  Adanu'B  Equity,  48.    See  2  Eeat  Com.,  162,  and  iwt«» 
Qifb  rrom  the  HuhIhuk]  tt  tbe  wife  nuj  b«BDpporlsd  a>  her  separsle  eatate, 
if  not  made  in  fraud  of  creditors,  even  without  a  troete*: 
X  Adama'a  Equity,  41. 
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tion  vill  attach  on  the  second  marriage.  On  this  latter  doctrine, 
the  American  aathorities  are  not  uniform.  In  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Geoi^ia,  Maryland  and  others,  the  English  doctrine  has 
been  adopted.*  In  other  States,  the  clause  gainst  alienation  was 
held  valid  only  where  there  waa  an  existing  oovertnre,  and  void 
as  rtigards  a  subeeqaeut  one-f 

In  the  early  case  of  Hulme  t*.  Tenant,^  Lord  Thurlow  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  that  in  equity  the  /cti*  covert  is  competent 
to  act  as  A  feme  aote,  as  to  her  separate  estate,  unless  restrained  by 
the  instrnment  creating  the  separate  estate.  Under  this  doctrine 
it  was  held  that  her  general  personal  engagements  ^ould  be  ex- 
ecuted out  of  her  separate  estate.  That  is  to  say,  under  this  doc- 
trine, the  wife,  having  a  separate  estate,  and  making  general 
debts  and  engagements,  was  liable  on  the  same,  without  any  oon- 
tnct  in  reference  to  the  separate  estate.  It  was  preaumed  that 
ehe  contracted  with  reference  to  her  separate  property,  Thia  doc- 
trine was  thesnbject  of  judicial  contest  in  England  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

On  this  point  and  others  relative  to  the  "Separate  Estate," 
attention  is  called  to  an  able  article  in  the  July  Xo.,  1874,  of  the 
Bouthem  Law  Remea,  written  by  Edmond  S.  Mallory,  Esq.,  of 
Jackson,  Tenn. 

THE  SEPARATE  ESTATE. 

A  long  seriea  of  discordant  and  confused  dedfiiotis  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
TennnawMi  recently  culminated  in  a  direct  conflict  of  opiniou  betveen  the 
pieseut  court  and  its  immediate  predecenor  as  to  the  power  of  a  married 
woman  over  her  gepante  estate. 

The  numerous  conveyances  of  late  yeara  settling  properly  to  the  separate 
ine  of  the  wife,  free  from  the  debts,  contracts,  and  control  of  the  husband,  and 
the  many  transactions  thereunder,  have  opened  a  ft-uitliil  field  for  litiga^Mi 
nnless  something  it  done  to  aitaia  uniformity  of  decision. 

A  reference  Lo  the  decisions  of  other  States  will  also  show  that,  with  tetj 
few  exceptions,  the  question  is  a  vexed  one.  Eminent  judges,  after  most 
elaborate  reviewp,  have  arnved  at  directly  opposite  conclusions.  There  seems 
to  be  no  way  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  diScultiea,  except  by  adopting  and  pui^ 
•ning  to  its  It^ical  conclusion  one  of  the  two  principlta  much  discosHed  in 
connection  with  this  subject.    The  endeavor  will  be  made  to  show  that  unless 

•  Beaufort  e.  Collier,  6  Hump.,  487;  Fellows  ir.  Taon,  V  Ala.;  Feart  ■. 
Brooks,  12  Geo.,  197  ;  Waters  e.  Tacwell,  8  Md,  291. 

t  Kuhne.  Newmao,  26Penn.St,  227;  Kck  e.  Pickford,  1  Dev.  AB.  Eq., 
480. 

t  1  Brown,  C.  C,  18 
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Am  a  done,  there  ii  nn  prospect  of  obteininf  Any  satUfitctory  solution  of  tKe 
qocMioDs  const&Dtly  arining,  not  only  u  to  the  power  of  the  wife  to  convey  or 
cbttp  herBeparaleeBtatebyproperiDHtrumenl,  but  especially  u  toil*  liftbilit;^ 
fcr  her  general  coDtracts.  For  convenience,  the  two  principlea  will  be  allnded 
to  u  the  first  anil  second. 

80  early  in  the  history  of  the  separate  estate  as  the  case  of  Halme  i.  Tenant, 
1  Brawn,  C.  C,  16,  the  flr«t  principle  was  adopted  to  its  full  extent,  and,  if  this 
CMC  had  been  unhesitatingly  fbllowed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
«otject  wonid  have  been  stripped  of  ita  perplexities  and  rendered  comparatively 
simple.  In  this  case  Lord  Thurlow  enunciated  the  principle  that  in  equity,  as 
Id  her  sep&rate  estate,  a  feme  eoeert  is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  as  a  ftmt 
taU,  unless  specially  restraiued  by  the  instrument  of  settlement,  and  wicordingly 
he  hdd  that  her  general  personal  engagements  should  be  executed  nut  of  her 
separate  estate.  The  rule  which  had  been  laid  down  in  Peacock  v.  Manic,  2 
Vtsey,  190,  by  Lord  Hsrdwicke,  that  a  feme  eotert,  acting  with  respect  to  her 
separate  (state,  is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  as  a  feme  solf,  was  extended 
lo  its  extreme  limit  hy  holding  her  separate  property  liable  for  her  engage- 
nenta  iii>no  manner  relating  to  or  respecting  it. 

The  legislature  of  Tennessee  has  by  a  recent  act*  virtually  adopted  this 
principle,  though  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  act  may  lead  to  some  doubt  as  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  to  all  classes  of  cases;  but,  however  tliis  may 
be,  an  opportunity  is  aSbrded  the  chancery  coartt  of  this  Slate,  by  the  legis- 
lidve  change  of  the  principle  of  decision  heretofore  adopted  bj  them,  to  rid 
(he  subject  of  most  of  its  former  difficulties.  The  act  will  be  noticed  more 
particularly  in  conclusion. 

But  this  doctrine  of  Lord  Thurlow  was  not  received  in  England  without  a 
itn^te,whichisalmost  without  parallel  in  the  judicial  history  of  that  country. 
For  more  than  half  a  century  Hulme  r.  Tenant  was  debated  and  doubted,  com- 
bated, and  reluctantly  followed  by  successive  lord  chancellors,  though  it  is 
bcdieved  it  was  never  directly  overruled,  and  it  was  not  until  the  case  of  Murray 
t.  Barlee,  3  Mjlne  &  Keene,  209,  that  Its  authority  was  fully  recognized. 
Without  doing  more  than  referring  to  the  reluctance  of  Ijord  Thurlow  himself 
toenforce  the  result  of  this  doctrine  in  suhsequent  cases,t  the  restraining  views 
of  Lord  Roeslyn  and  Lord  Alvanley,  M.  '&.,%  the  distinctions  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough between  the  express  and  implied  contracts  of  the  wife.i  and  the  doubts 
ind  distractions  of  Lord  £:ldon,||  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  rnle  in  Hulme 
s.  Tenant  was  fully  recognized  by  Lord  Brougham  in  Murray  t>.  Barlee,  mpra, 
aod  confirmed  by  IjOrd  Coltenham  in  Owen  d.  Dickenson,  Cr.  and  Ph.,  53, 
thongh  the  doctrine  of  Mis.  Hutthewman's  case,  L.  R.,  3  Eq.,  761,  and  other 
later  cases,  seems  to  require  that  the  contract  should  be  upon  the  credit  of  the 
separate  estate,  so  intended  by  the  feme,  and  so  understood  by  the  person  with 

•Act  of  1869-70.  chap.  99. 
t  Ellb  V.  Atkinson,  3  Bro.  C.  C,  347,  etc. 

I  Whistler  a.  Newman,4Vesey.l29;  Mores  r.  Hinsh,  5  Vesey,  692;  Hyde 
».  Price,  3  Vesey.  437 ;  Socket  n.  Wray,  4  Bro.  C.  C,  484. 
i  Bolton  f-  Williams,  3  Vesey  Jr..  238. 
I  Jones  V.  Harris,  9  Vesey,  497 ;  Parker  «.  White,  II  Veaey,  209,  etc 
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iriiom  (he  !*  dekliog.*  Whil«  this  reqnireoient  is  not  entit«l7  contutent  with 
the  naeoniag  in  Hum7  v.  Bariee,  Knd  Owen  •.  DicheoKm,  nor,  indeed,  with 
the  logical  result  of  the  broad  priaciple  laid  down,  mod  «o  calculated  to  open 
the  door  for  litigation,  yet  it  is  perhapc  »  joM  limitation  of  the  liafailitj'  of  the 
wire.  With  this  qnalificatioD,  then,  Ihe  English  doctrine  may  be  thus  stated : 
The  wife,  as  toher  wparale  wtale,  is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  u  a  single 
woman,  uiJess  qiecislly  restntined,  bnt,lbr  the  protection  of  the  wide,  the  oonrt 
will  rei)uii«llMt  (hecoDtract  be  made  Dpoo  the  credit  of  the  estate,  so  intended 
V  her,  aod  so  understood  bjr  the  pMlj  with  whon  she  deels. 

It  is  verj  cettsin  that  without  tbt  qualiBcation  or  limitation  arbitrarily 
Dnpoeed  by  the  court,  and  even  with  it,  no  question  of  more  than  ordinary 
Cfficult;  Is  likely  t»  arise;  she  is  ce«i>p«4ent  to  act.  Has  she  acted  npoo  the 
eredit  of  tiw  estate  7  If  yes,  then  her  estate  i*  bound,  wliether  the  contract  is 
for  boilding  her  a  house  or  a  pleasure-boat,  er  for  necesaanes  or  luznries. 
Whatever  may  l>e  the  deAierils  of  this  principle,  it  certainly  has  the  merit  ot 
being  simplB.  Whether  or  not  the  limitattcin  shenld  be  added  is  a  qucMion  of 
policy, — the  princiirie  should  not  he  affected  by  it.  A  reference  lo  the  English 
cases  cited  will  show  that  the  debate  has  been  more  abeat  the  anthnrity  and 
propriety  of  the  principle  than  its  logical  conseqnence.  If  there  are  any  apedal 
Tcstrictiona  in  the  tiettlenient,  still  Ihe  principle  is  not  affected.  The  ordinary 
niles  of  conitrucCion  sfe  applied  to  Ihe  rtstrictions,  and  if  the  ad  seoKht  to  be 
authorized,  or  the  liability  sought  to  be  enbrced,  fidls  within  the  restrictions, 
■either  can  be  maintained. 

But  there  is  a  second  principle  diametrically  opfwaed  to  the  above,  which, 
if  adopted  snd  pursued  to  its  logical  coocIuhoo,  will  also  relieve  the  subject  of 
its  perplexiliei,  vii. :  That  a  married  woman,  even  in  eqnity,  it  to  be  viewed  as 
a/eiM  eowrl.  with  all  thedisabilities  attaching  to  her  condition  at  law,  poaacawng 
BOi  powers  sod  subject  to  no  liabilitiee  except  those  derived  from,  or  created  in, 
pursiiBTtce  of  lbs  inetrumeut  of  settlement;  that  in  acting  she  exercises  a  dele- 
gated power  solely,  and  must  punue  it,  and  all  cfaargee  against  her  estate  mint 
he  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  solely. 

It  \a  not  necessary  to  discuss  themeritsofeither  of  these  prindples  as  opposed 
to  Ihe  other.  I  have  not  tlie  ability  to  doit  satisfactorily,  and  will  only  attempt 
to  sliow  that  the  adoption  snd  full  development  trf' one  or  the  other  is  necessary 
lo  the  attainment  of  uniformity  of  decision  on  any  settlement  of  the  queetiona 
ariaing  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  failure  to  adopt  either,  or  carry  it  out  when 
adopted,  hat  brought  ahout  all  the  perplexities.  This  can  beet  be  done  by 
looking  at  tlie  result  in  England,  as  stated  aliovt^  and  by  a  reference  to  a  few 
of  the  many  hundreds  of  American  cases. 

The  Brst  which  will  be  noticed  is  the  olt-quoted  one  of  Methodist  Epiacopel 
Church  V.  Jacques,  3  Johnson  Cb.  B.,  77,  120,  in  which  the  principal  English 
cases  10  [hat  time  were  elaborately  reviewed  and  criticised  by  Chancellor  Kent. 
Not wiih standing  his  detnsion  was  reversed  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  judgea,  the  learned  Chancellor's  opinion  has  had  a 
controlling  influence  in  many  of  the  States,  and,  with  great  deference,  I  really 

■  See  Shatlock  e.  Shatlock,  L.  B.,  3  Eq.,  182 ;  35  L.J.  Ch.,  509;  Johnson*. 
Gallagher,  3  D.  F.  and  J.,  404 ;  7  Jurist,  S.  8.,  373 ;  Picard  e.  Hine,  L.  B,  fi 
Cb.  App.,  274,  cited  in  Bei^amin  on  Sales,  2d  ed.,  St. 
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believe  hM  added  mnch  to  the  conruuon  on  Iha  iobject.  There  wm  no  Kstnin- 
iog  dtOM  in  th»  wttlemenl  io  tbat  ciue,  but  simply  a  picacribed  node  of  dis- 
poulioD.  Accordiog  to  the  Snt  of  the  principles  above  itaEed  the  power  of  the 
wife  ihould  not  have  beeo  afi«cC«d  by  this  cUiue;  accoTdiag  to  the  Moond,  she 
na,  of  course,  confined  lo  it. 

He  prefaces  his  review  with  the  Btateraeot  thai  he  U  very  tiawilling  to  ad- 
mil  that,  notwithstanding  the  cautious  I anpiage  nf  the  tettlement,  the  wife  was 
10  be  deemed  to  have  abaolute  damioion  over  the  property  as  a/iM«  •ola,  and  not 
botmd  by  the  prescribed  form  of  dtHpoaitioa.  "  Juatica  and  good  &ith,"  ooa- 
lioim  he,  "require  that  the  wifeshoald  not  lone,  nor  the  husband  actjuire,  that 
■eparaie  oae  of  the  property  unleM  in  the  mode  preacribed.  These  intereala, 
which  married  women  are  permitted  loI«k«  for  tbetreeparate  iiae,  are  crentnree 
of  equity,  and  equity  may  modify  (he  power  of  alienation  according  to  the  in^ 
lenlion  of  the  settlement,  which  is  lo  secure  jMifarate  and  certain  provisioDfor 
the  wife, free  from  the  control  of  the  hnsbantfi'Md  not  to  be  parted  withekcept 
in  the  mode  and  nnder  the  checks  prescribaA  -  If  the  technical  rale  «f  law, 
that  when  a  person  is  owner  of  property  be  takes  it  with  all  iu  inddents,  and 
that  every  reatratnt  on  alienation  is  repugnant  to  the  ownership,  be  applied  to 
theae  settlements,  they  may  be  abandoned  at  once  as  delusive,  for  the  most 
gnirded  proviso  sgainat  alienation  would  be  mid.  But  I  am  not  able  to  per- 
ceive any  objection  W>  a  hit  construction  nf  these  instruments,  nor  to  a  decided 
BOpport  nf  them  according  to  their  object  and  inldtion,  without  suDering  our- 
selves to  beembarrasHedbjBUch  technical  rules.  I  wish  that  I  felt  myself  more 
at  liberty  than  I  do  to  puniie  ibis  coutae,  for  the  weight  of  authority  seems  to 
inpede  it ;  yet  I  apprehend  thecasce  are  loo  unsettled  aad  conliadictory  to  af. 
fotd  uy  certain  conclusion  ou  the  point.  They  are  certainly  in  lavor  of  the 
]MailiMi  tbat  a  married  woman  is  considered  in  equity  as  a /ems  ioU,utd  is  held 
to  have  an  abaalule  dominion  or  power  of  diaposition  over  it,  onlen  her  power 
ef  dispnaition  be  reatrained  by  the  deed  or  will  under  which  slu  becaiue  en- 
titled lo  it.  The  next  qneation  then  is,  when  does  the  deed  lestcain  her?  I 
think  she  is  to  be  deemed  restrained  ia  the  preaent  case  lo  the  modes  of  dis- 
position meotiooed.  and  that  her  htisband  canaot  set  op  any  other  lees  solemn 
alienation  against  her.  Here  also  the  weight  of  book-anthority,  and  especially 
of  the  writen  who  have  treated  on  this  branch  of  the  law,  ia  against  this  con- 
elraion;  they  seem  to  huid  that  thet«  must  be  aneipreasreatricliooupon  alien- 
ation, either  absolutely  or  by  soiae  other  mode  thui  the  one  inentloned,  or 
the  wife  wilt  not  be  bound.  But  if  the  intention  be  equally  clear  and  certain 
in  the  instrument  in  question,  why  should  more  explicit  language  be  vequined  I 
The  intention  evidently  was  in  this,  as  it  is  in  most  other  eases  of  property  set- 
tled lo  a  married  woman's  separate  use,  that  the  iaCereat  shonid  be  inalienabte, 
except  in  the  mode  provided.  Then  why  should  not  the  court  give  effect  t« 
thu  intention  ?  There  is  no  sufficiently  uniform  and  onrtded  cumnt  of  au- 
Ihority  lo  prevent  it." 

This  reasoning  is  strong,  and  it  has  had  its  influence.  But  it  should  lose 
■wch  of  its  force  when  it  is  home  in  mind  that  provisos  against  alienation,  «i- 
,cept  in  the  mode  prescribed,  are  not  void  when  introduced  into  a  settlinienl  to 
Ihs  separate  nae.  They  are  repngnant,  it  ik  true,  to  the  technical  rules  of  law, 
bat,  IS  by  a  violation  of  these  mtes  the  separate  eatale  itself  was  created  or 
acknowledged,  so  by  a  liirtlier  violation  dieae  reatraining  elansea,  or  clanaea 
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agkinst  anttcipalioD  m  the;  Me  umsll;  c^led,  have  been  losUiiDcd.  And  lb«(w 
settlements  B«dr«WD  in  England, even  lince  theabsolnte  power  nf  the  wife  hu  - 
been  auKtained  beyond  dUpute  for  the  last  6ttj  yean,  are  anyihing  but  deliuive. 
Allowing  the  a  priari  power,  aa  it  maj  beHjIed,  of  the  wife,  asettlement  prop- 
erly executed  with  the  view  of  depriving  her  of  thia  power  will  as  completelj 
diaabje  her  n  if  the  contiwy  or  second  principle  had  been  adopted. 

Waiving  any  diacuMion  of  the  jiwtice  and  good  faith  of  allowing  the  wife  to 
dispose  of  the  eatale  in  any  other  than  the  prearribed  mode,  the  legal  construe- 
tion,  baaed  upon  the  inherent  power  of  the  wife,  most  certainly  allowed  her  to 
dispose  of  it  assbfl  [leased,  there  being  no  reeirainingcliuiHe  in  the  settlement. 
Hence  it  was  that  Chancellor  Kent  waa  led  to  deny  the  Gnt  of  the  above  pri»- 
cipleB,  that  the  wife  should  be  considered  in  all  respects  as  a.  feme  toU  with 
power  to  do  OS  she  pleased,  and  lo  teek  authority  for  the  position  that  ahe 
should  be  considered  ^Jeme  to)0Ht  modo,  a  sort  nf  mean  between  t/emt  toU  ab- 
solute and  a/rtDMConrf.  It  isitaq^be  says  in  conclusion,  that  instoul  of  main- 
taining that  she  has  an  absolute  ^DWer  of  disposition,  unless  specially  restrained 
by  (he  instrument,  tbe  converse  of  the  proposition  would  be  more  correct,  that 
she  liaa  no  power  except  what  is  specially  given  her,  and  lo  be  exercised  only 
in  the  mode  prescribed,  if  any  such  there  be ;  that  her  incapacity  ia  general, 
and  the  exception  is  lo  be  taken  strictly,  and  to  be  alioitn  in  every  case,  becauae 
it  is  against  the  general  policy  and  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  law. 

Now,  if  he  had  been  boM  enough  to  have  disregarded  the  English  esses  al- 
together, and  decided  the  onse  upon  this  view,  which  ia  none  other  thsn  the 
second  principle  staled  above,  no  objection  could  have  been  made  except  that 
it  was  directly  contrary  to  tbe  English  rule.  Clearly  he  does  not  decide  the 
case  upon  this  principle,  but  upon  the  supposed  intention  <^  the  settler.  He 
admits,  hesitatingly,  it  is  true,  thai  if  the  instrument  ia  silent  aa  to  the  mode  of 
disposition,  it  should  be  led  at  large  from  the  presumed  inienlion  of  the  settler 
not  to  restrain  it.  Thia  is  incompatible  with  tlie  position  that  she  has  no  power 
except  what  ia  specially  given,  and  lobe  exercised  only  in  the  mode  prescribed, 
and  that  her  incapacity  is  general,  etc,,  and  confusion  must  follow  unless  one 
position  or  the  other  ia  absolutely  rejected.  This  rule  of  (he  intention  govern- 
ing each  case,  regardless  of  principle,  tbe  Chancellor  himself  confesses,  at  page 
lOS,  is  open  to  great  objections.  He  says,  that  the  cases  m^e  distioctions  on 
this  point  too  refined  to  be  useful  and  so  subtle  as  to  be  dangerous,  quoting  Mr. 
Bugden  aa  complaining  of  this  subtlety,  and  aaying  that  it  ia  almost  impossi- 
ble fur  a  practitioner  to  advise  confidently  on  any  case  where  the  very  words 
have  not  received  ajudicial  construction. 

Thcobjectioa  toCbancellur  Kent's  view  is  that  nothing  is  decided  upon  prin- 
ciple. The  woman  is  neither  a  feme  eovtrl  dot  tfemetoU.  So  rule  beyond  the 
auppueed  inteniion  of  the  settler  is  laid  down,  and  Ihia  inienlion  is  lo  be  col- 
lected from  all  the  facts  and  circuiostances  of  each  case.  Every  seltleiuenl,  un- 
less the  very  words  of  il  have  been  passed  npon,  Is  likely  lo  become  the  subject 
of  a  lawsuit. 

If  the  first  principle  is  adopted,  the  legal  oonsiniction,  I  say,  of  a  merely 
preHcribing  clause  would  not  deprive  the  wife  of  power.  The  prescribing  clause 
suffices,  when  it  is  complied  with,  to  make  valid  the  conveyancea  and  charges 
of  the  wife  in  a  court  of  law,  and  to  confer  legal  rights  upon  parties  dealing 
with  her;  but  il  does  not  operate  to  deprive  a  court  of  equity  of  the  power  to 
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cnfiiKe  anj  of  her  contraciA  rsspactinfi  ber  Bepnrate  ssUte  fairly  entered  into. 
If  the  wife  complies  with  a  prescribing  clause,  neither  (he  Gnl  principle  nor 
tiw  iolention  lus  an/ application  ;  she  simply  exercises  a  power,  and  this  a 
^mt  tatert  ma;  do,  whether  the  power  U  in  groes  appeDdaot  or  simply  collal- 
enL*  6he  is  merely  an  Insiruiuent,  md  the  appointee  dalnu  under  the  *et- 
tlemeouf  Aa  long  m  she  pinnae*  the  mode  prescribed,  courts  of  equity  have 
no  special  juiiadiction  ofer  ber  acts,  except,  perhaps,  loaid  adefecliTe  execu- 
tion, etc. 

The  second  principle  in  applicable  in  all  its  force  when  her  acts  are  consid- 
ered by  a  legal  forum,  and  if  valid  there,  they  are,  of  course,  Talid  in  equity. 

A  prescribing  settlement  may  well  be  likened  to  (he  Miuriod  Women's  Acta 
of  many  of  the  States,  prescribing  the  mode  in  which  they  shall  dispose  of  or 
incumber  their  separate  eslatea.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  general  effect  of 
time  b  not  out  of  place,  for  other  obvious  reasons  as  well.  That  a  merely 
prescribing  act  does  not  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  over  the  wife's 
contracts  seems  to  be  clear.  In  the  case  of  Lore  v.  Watkins,  40  Cal.,  547,  the 
coartnys:  ''The  provisions  of  the  act  concerning  (married  women's)  con vey- 
tnces  were  not  intended  to  interfere  with  or  abridge  the  powers  of  a  court  of 
equity  to  compel  the  performance  of  contracts  which  are  binding  upon  mar- 
ried women The  olyect  of  requiring  their  contracts  to  be  executed 

with  cmlain  formalities  has  often  been  held  (o  be  for  her  pro(ection,  and  not 
to  deprive  her  of  any  power  over  her  separate  estate.  The  statute  concerning 
CMveyaiices  requires  her  to  execute  her  conveyance  in  a  certain  mode,  when 
tlie  conveyance  constitutes  the  evidence  of  the  sale  she  hta  made ;  and  the  act 
cooceming  husband  aud  wife  requires  the  same  formalities  in  any  other  con- 
tract aDTecting  it.  The  object  is  to  secure  her  periect  freedom  of  action,  and  to 
preMrve  the  evidence  of  the  fact."  And,  it  may  be  added,  to  perfect  the  trans- 
acUon,  so  as  to  give  the  person  dealing  with  her  rights  which  can  be  isserled 
at  law. 

So,  in  the  case  of  Phillips  s.  Graves,  20  Ohio  St^  371,  where  it  was  inaisted 
that  the  atM  concerning  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  married  wom^n  prescribe 
the  only  rules  in  relation  to  (heir  separate  property,  the  court  says;  "We  have 
carefully  considered  these  propositidns,  and  have  come  to  the  following  conc|y- 
sioQ,  to  wit:  These  statutes  do  not  nor  were  theyinlendedto  abridge  the  powen 
or-nsuain  or  bind  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  in  relation  to  the  sepa- 
rate estates  of  married-women ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tliey  do  enlarge  (he 
jurisdiction  of  the  chancellors,  in  so  far  as  the  general  property  of  married 
women  is  changed,  by  force  of  these  statutes,  ta  eepante  property.  The  l^is- 
lative  intention  was  to  change  the  Ugai  status  of  married  women,  and  to  declare 
thur'Iegal  rightsand  liabilitieo.'  The  common  law,  in  so  far  as  its  rules  are 
incompatible  with  the  provisions  of  these  enactments,  is  abrogated  or  modified. 
The  remedies  therein  provided  may  be  enforced  by  courts  of  common-law  juris- 
diction. And  to  the  extent  that  courts  of  law  are  by  these  s<  itiilea  invested 
with  a  remedial  jurisdiction  heretofore  exercised  by  courts  of  equity  exclu- 
sively, (he  remedies  are  cumiJadve  and  the  jurisdiction  concanr«at."t 

*  Sugden  on  Powers,  182 ;  4  Kent  Com.,  325.  f  Watkins  Con?.,  271. 

t  Story's  Eq.  Jur.,  {  80;  Mitchel  o.  Oley,  2»  Miss.,  236;  Todd  n.  Lee,  IS 
Wis.,  380;  Yale  ».  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  285,  are  cited. 
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The  views  of  Cbutcellor  Kent  ha»e  been  followed  in  many  of  tha  Statea. 
including;  Tennessee,  and  the  am;  of  diicordant  cases  is  truly  formidable ;  but 
before  ezamtning  some  of  them,  I  will  proceed  with  the  principal  New  York 

The  principle  >u  diBtinctlj  announced  by  Ch.  J.  Bpencer  and  Jadge  Plott,  in 
overruling  Chancellor  Kent,  has  not  been  tngicslly  pursued  in  that  Stale,  la 
North  American  Coal  Company  r.  Djett,  7  Paige,  9,  the  Chancellor  sayt:  "The 
femteovert  is,  aa  to  her  separate  estate,  considered  i/emeioU;  and  may  in  penHin, 
or  by  her  legally  authorized  agent,  bind  such  separate  estate  with  the  payment 
of  debts  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  that'eatate,  or  for  her  own  benefit,  upon 
the  credit  of  the  estate."  Under  the  principle,  even  though  the  debts  were  not 
contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  or  upnn  the  faith  of  the  estate,  it  alionld 
neverthelen  be  bound,  if  they  were  her  debts  fairly  contracted.  The  qualifi- 
cation is  agreeable  to  the  later  English  cases  cited  from  Benjamin  on  Hales 
n^im,  and  perhaps  Is  just,  but  one  departure  from  principle  generally  begets 
another,  aa  will  be  seen  presently.  This  case  seemi  to  have  been  affirmed  in 
the  Court  of  Errors  upon  principle,  Justice  Cowen  laying :  "  Where  her  separate 
estate  is  completely  distinct,  and,  as  Jiere,  independent  uf  her  hasbaod,  she 
seems  to  be  regarded  io  equity,  a«  respects  her  power  to  dispose  of  or  char^  it, 
to  alt  intents  and  purposes  as  \femt  tote,  except  so  far  as  she  may  be  ezpreaaly 
limited  in  her  powers  by  the  instriiment  under  which  she  tahes  her  interest." 

But,  in  the  case  of  Yale  t.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  ^6b,  a  step  was  taken  which 
initiated  confusion.  In  this  case  Mr.  Dederer  had  bought  a  tot  of  cows  of  plain- 
tiff, who  refused  to  complete  the  sale  unless  Mrs.  Dederer  would  join  in  the  note 
for  the  purchase-money >  This  she  did.  Upon  failing  to  make  the  money  out 
of  the  husband,  under  execution,  the  plaintiff  brought  bis  action  against  the 
wi(«  to  charge  her  separate  estate.  The  judge,  at  the  special  term,  charged  her 
estate  with  Che  payment,  and  this  was  afllrmed  at  the  general  term,  but  re- 
versed in  the  Court  of  Appeals  by  a  divided  court,— Judges  Denio  and  Roose- 
velt dissenting,  and  Judge  Strong,  though  present,  not  voting.  Judge  C<Hn- 
Btock,  delivaring  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  revereed  the  judgment  of  the 
general  term,  on  the  ground  that  the  mere  signing  of  a  note  by  a  mBrried 
wAnan,  not  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  her  estate,  but  as  surely  kit  another,  and 
Mot  dedared  in  lie  note  to  be  for  her  benefit,  and  where  she  had  not  prt^etted  tw 
Ikr  eontratt  to  charge  such  estate,  did  not  operate  as  a  charge  npon  her  eatate. 
The  principle  here  was  evidently  departed  from.  No  process  of  reasoning  cnn 
sustain  this  case  under  the  principle  which  had  been  adopted. 

The  same  case  came  shortly  afterwards  again  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  22 
K.  Y,,  460 ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  findings,  in  addition  to  the  facta  devel- 
oped on  the  former  trial,  "  that  Mrs.  Dederer  intended  to  charge,  and  did  ex- 
pressly charge,  her  separate  estate  for  the  payment  of  the  note."  The  court 
held  that,  in  order  to  charge  the  separate  estate,  the  intent  to  do  so  must  ap- 
pear from  the  very  contract,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  charge,  or  the  con- 
sideration must  have  been  obtained  for  the  direct  benefit  of  the  estate  itaelf. 
The  decision  in  this  case  was  at  variance  with  the  prior  cases,  and  directly  con- 
trary to  the  English  rule,  which  the  court,  in  M.  E.  Church  v.  Jacques,  in  error, 
and  North  American  Coal  Co.  o.  Dyett,  professed  to  follow.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple it  is  based  is  inconceivable,  unless  it  be  upon  the  idea  of  its  operating  as 
an  appointment  under  a  power  delegated  by  the  instrument;  and  this  is  in 
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cDiwilenl  with  the  view  of  the  married  woman's  power  In  eqnftj  maicUiined 
b  the  prior  cases. 

Ur.  Scliouller,  writing  of  this  case,  (a^i :  "  This  late  ease  It  *n  impartant  one, 
H  eataUiihing  in  a  leading  American  Slats,  under  cover  of  l^iglative  polic}',  a 
aev  doelrine,  altogether  at  Tariance  with  that  of  the  modem  English  equity 
coorti,  and  so  conlrarf  to  its  own  precedents,  that  in  Wisamsin  it  ha«  been  uo- 
■paringJ;  condemoed."*'  Judge  Mclkaiae,  in  Phillip*  b.  Orares,  20  Ohio  St., 
371,  fhiw  commenta  upon  it:  "This  rule  it  in  oonSict  with  the  English  doc- 
trioe,  sa  we  haTe  seen,  and  it  i«  believed  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  decitiona  of 
traij  State  in  the  Union  where  the  jtu  diipaitauii  is  held  to  be  incident  to  the 
•epuUa  Mate  of  niiirried  wunea." 

If  the  powers  of  dlitposition  were  exercisable  only  within  or  under  a  power 
of  appointment  contained  in  the  instrument  creating  the  estate,  and  by  its  terras 
United  to  appointments  by  writing  only,  the  New  York  mle  would  undoubt- 
edly be  right.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  separate  estate  is  created,  where  no  power 
of  Sf^intment  is  granted  by  the  terms  of  the  intitniment  creating  It,  we  be- 
Itete  that,  for  the  sake  of  its  enjoyment,  in  accordance  with  the  ioteat  of  the 
granior,  the  power  of  control  and  disposition  attaches  of  necessity  under  and 
by  rirlue  of  the  gener^  lows  of  property,  unless  restrained  by  the  terms  of  the 
iDKniment,  And  if  the  jiu  dixponaidi  attaches,  without  limttatidn  or  restraint, 
*■  believe  with  Lord  Brougham,  in  Murray  e.  Barlee,  that  we  are  not  author^ 
itsd  "  tc  invent  a  new  chapter  in  the  statute  of  frauds,  and  declare  that  the 
only  oKxle  of  exercising  such  a  power  shall  be  by  a  written  instrument.  And 
if  a  writing  ia  not  necessary  to  evidence  the  intention  of  a  married  woman  to 
charge  or  dispose  of  her  separate  estate,  we  fully  agree  with  Lord  Cottenham, 
in  Tullet  v.  Armstrong,  i  Mylne  &  f^raig,  377,  that  such  intention  may  be  shown 

It  having  been  held  in  Yule  v.  Dederer  that,  in  order  to  charge  the  separate 
■state,  the  intention  to  do  so  oiuiit  uot  only  exist,  hut  also  be  declared  in  the 
very  contract  wliich  is  the  foundation  of  the  charge,  it  would  be  but  consislent 
to  hold  that  the  sepnrate  estate  mnst  aJsu  be  described  in  the  same  contract. 
Aaairdingty  the  question  soon  arose  on  the  following  indoieement  of  a  note: 
"Fw  value  received,  1  hereby  charge  njy  individual  properly  with  the  pay- 
ment of  thii  note.  Armina  Babcock."  The  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  held 
her  not  liable,  because  the  indorsement  contained  no  description  of  the  property 
ieteoded  to  be  charged.  But  the  Commission  of  Appeals  reveraed  the  decision 
lAer  a  review  of  the  principal  New  York  and  Eoglish  cases.t  It  seems  that  the 
dediion  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  legitimate  oibpring  of  Yale  v.  Dederer, 
and  that  that  case  is  virtually  overruled  by  the  Commission  of  Appeals,  though 
it  wit  not  so  declared;  but,  on  the  contrary,  directly  recognized.  The  reason- 
ing of  Hunt,  commissioner,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  ii 
Degstive  in  its  nature.  He  says:  "Amongall  the  cases  there  is  not  one  that 
holds  that,  where  a  married  woman  having  aepaiate  property,  incurs  a  liability, 
for  which  she  declsres  at  the  time  of  incurring  it,  and  in  the  instrument  by 
which  it  is  incurred,  that  her  sepsrate  estate  shall  be  held,  the  8ep«r»t«  prop- 
erly does  not  become  charged ;  at  least  I  may  say,  after  diligent  e 

•  Dom.  Bel.,  229-30 ;  Todd  e.  Lee,  15  Wis,  365. 

t  Cora  £ichange  Insurance  Co.  p.  Babcock,  42  N.  Y.,  013. 
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Ui*t  I  have  met  witb  no  such  owe,  either  in  the  Engliflh  conrU  or  ihoM 
of  the  last  resort  in  this  State.  There  are  seTeral,  however,  in  which  the  pre- 
cise objection  has  been  made  aiyi  overruled.  There  is  no  more  propriety  in 
the  principle  sought  to  be  anstained  than  there  would  be  in  holding  th«t  th« 
promiasory  note  of  ■  male  adult  must  describe  the  property  seised  on  execu- 
tion issued  on  a  judgment  recovered  upon  the  note." 

Was  there  not  as  much  propriety  in  the  doctrine  msintained  in  the  Suprema 
Court,  that  the  property  should  be  described  in  the  note,  as  there  was  in  the 
doctriue  enunciated  in  Yale  r.  liederer,  that  the  intent  to  charge  the  property 
must  be  apeclGed  in  the  note  f  In  concluding  his  opinion  in  the  last  noticed 
case,  the  commiassioaer  brieSy  states  the  English  sud  New  York  principle.  Ha 
says,  the  ground  opoit  which  the  married  woman's  seps^e  property  should  be 
held  liable  may  well  be  rested  upon  the  principle  of  jaa  di*p(mendi;  that  the 
law  gives  her  the  practical  owneiahip  of  the  properly ;  that,  as  she  haa  the 
power  of  dealing  with  it  at  pleasure,  she  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  bind  it  for 
the  payment  of  her  debts.  This  covered  ihe  whnle  case  and  eihansted  the 
argument,  but  it  was  an  admimiun  fatal  to  Yale  v.  Dederer,  and  one  which  ren- 
dered useless  his  own  review  of  the  cases.  The  legislative  enactments  of  New 
York  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  decision  of  the  two  last  cases,  or  any  of  them, 
beyond  ihe  kind  of  action  to  be  brought  and  the  forum.  This  is  eipre»ly  de- 
eded by  the  Commiseion  of  Appeals  in  the  above  case.  It  is  said,  "  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  statutes  contain  the  expressions,  '  her  separate  property,  as 
if  she  were  a  single  female,'  and  'to  her  separate  use  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  like  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried.'  The  conditioa  of  a  married  woman 
holding  property  to  her  separate  use,  as  if  she  were  a/oae  taU,  was  well  under- 
stood in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country  at  tlie  time  of  the  panage  of  IfacM 
acts.  It  had  been  in  use  in  England  and  iu  this  country  fur  a  long  time.  It 
had  been  the  subject  of  leading  detenoinatioos  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeaia. 
When  Ihe  l^islature  use  this  well-known  desciiplioD,  they  use  it  with  refei^ 
ence  to  its  equally  well-known  meaning.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  a 
married  woman  can  now  and  here  subject  her  separate  estate  lo  the  payuiMit  uf 
a  debt  like  that  before  us,  by  an  inslnimeni  like  that  before  us,  we  must  refer 
to  the  former  adjudications  respecting  a  married  woman  who  held  properly  as 
if  she  were  a/nne  kU." 

It  is  not  a  little  discouraging  to  find  that  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  Massachu- 
setts, after  a  lengthy  discussion  of  this  subject,  conclude  that  Yale  t.  Daderer 
contunsagood  expoeitiou  of  the  law.  In  a  recent  case,  this  court  says:  "  And 
we  think,  upon  mature  and  full  consideration,  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
liability  of  her  separate  estate  lo  discharge  her  general  engagements  rests 
upon  grounds  which  are  artificial,  and  which  depend  upon  implication 
too  subtle  and  refined.  The  true  limitations  upon  Ihe  authority  of  a  court 
of  e^iuily  in  relation  lo  the  subject,  are  staled  with  great  cleamew  and 
precisian  in  the  elaborate  and  well-r«aHoned  opinions  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  York,  in  the  case  of  Yale  v.  Dederer,  and  our  condorion  is^ 
tliat.  when  by  Ihe  contract  the  debt  is  made  exprexsly  a  charge  upon  Ibe  sepa- 
rate estate,  or  is  expressly  conlracted  upon  its  .credit,  or  where  the  oonsidwalion 
goes  to  Ihe  benefit  of  such  estate,  or  to  enhance  its  value,  then  equity  will  de- 
cree that  it  shall  be  paid  from  such  estate  or  its  income  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  power  of  disposal  of  the  married  woman  may  go.    But  when  she  is  a  mere 
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•oretf,  or  makes  th«  oontnct  for  the  acconimodalioD  of  anotlier,  wilhont  con- 
■ideration  received  by  her,  (lie  contract  being  void  at  law,  equity  will  not 
enforce  it  agajiut  her  eeltte,  unlen  an  eipreaa  iiutniment  makes  the  debt  a 
charge  upon  ll."* 

It  is  tefresbing,  however,  to  turn  to  the  decisions  of  South  Carolina,  where 
the  second  principle  has  been  adopted  and  followed,  and  find  an  nnbroken  line 
based  upon  tangible  reasons, 

Jd  Ewing  IT.  Smith,  3  Be  Sau^  417,  which  arose  in  1811,  Chancellor  De  Saos- 
Bore,  in  a  hdMirious  and  elegant  opinion,  which  has  often  been  contrasted  with 
that  of  Chancellor  Kent  in  M.  E.  Church  v.  Jacques,  reviewed  the  English 
eases,  and  concluded  thai  they  established  the  position  that  in  equity  a  married 
woman  is  to  be  held  tJemeioU,  anlees  expressly  restricted,  and  he  held  the  sep- 
arate entate  Jiable  for  a  bond  executed  by  husband  and  wife.  But  he,  loo,  was 
revereed  in  the  Court  uf  Appeali,  and  tlie  very  opposite  doctrine  established, 
which  has  not  since  been  departed  from.  A  majority  of  the  chancelloni  de- 
dared  the  rule  to  be  that  ajrmt  emai  has  no  power  over  her  separate  eelale  but 
what  has  bten  expressly  given  to  her  by  the  instrument  of  settlement,  and  that 
any  power  so  given  must  be  strictly  pureued. 

A  esse  occurred  in  this  Stale  in  1845,  which  afforded  agood  test  of  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  An  estate  was  settled  to  the  separate 
use  of  a/eme  cocrrl  to  be  at  heryW/  and  free  di*po»ai,  and  the  court  held  that  it 
was  not  chargeable  with  a  noleeiecuted  by  her  and  her  husband.  Harper, 
Cb^  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said;  "  If  anything  can  be  considered 
as  settled,  it  is  the  settled  taw  of  this  Stale  that,  when  property  is  given  or 
settled  Ig  the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman,  she  has  no  power  to  charge,  in- 
cumber or  dispose  of  it,  unless  in  so  far  as  power  to  do  so  has  been  conferred  on 
herbj  the  instrument  creating  theestate,  which  power  must  be  strictly  punued, 
in  contnuiiction  to  many  English  cases,  in  which  it  has  been  held  that  she  is  a 
fanemUmlit  respect  to  her  separate  property,  and  may  charge  and  dispose  of  it 
as  she  pleases,  unless  in  so  far  as  she  is  eipressly  restricted  by  the  instrument. 
This  bas  been  the  settled  law  since  the  decision  in  Ewinge.  Smith,  followi-d  by  a 
great  number  of  cases  decided  in  conformity  to  it,  for  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  without  any  decision  impugning  or  conflirting  with  it.  ...  . 
Though  it  has  sometimes  been  said  in  relation  to  our  doctrine  that  a  married 
woman  is  only  a/emc  loie  tui  modo,  or  to  the  extent  that  the  settlement  makes 
her  BO,  yet  lAese  eiprtuitmt  are  inatxurale.  She  can  in  no  manner  of  respect 
be  considered  n/eme  loie.  A /erne  loU  disposes  of  or  charges  her  property  by  her 
ownactand  according  toherown  will,  by  her  inherent  power  aa  owner.  A 
finu  covert  exercises  a  delegated  authority,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  She  is  enabled 
to  execute  a  power,  aa  in  some  inataoces,  any  third  person,  feme  covert  or  other, 
even  those  having  no  interest  in  the  property,  might  be  enabled  to  execute  it, 
anl  bind  her  by  their  acl."t  _ 

InlheSupremeCourtofOhio,  in  the  late  case  of  Phillips  p.  Graves,  20  Ohio 
Bu,  371,  the  suljject  is  well  considered  by  Judge  Mcllvaine.  He  follows,  with 
aslightmodilication,Hulmei>.  Tenant,  and  the  later  English  cases.  The  English 
rule  b  stated  to  be  that  cuurts  of  equity,  upon  the  principle  that  tiieju*di»po- 

■  Willard  e.  Eastham,  IS  Gray,  328,  per  Hoar,  J. 
t  Reul  V.  Lamar,  1  Shobhart  Equity,  27,  37. 
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nendi  h  an  incident  to  iheahsolnte  oTnerahip,  witlchuge  the  separate  estate  of 
a  marriad  woman  with  (he  payment  of  debts  arising  jpon  her  general  engage- 
DientE,  whether  verbal  or  in  writing,  when  her  intention  so  to  charge  them  is 
either  ex  press  or  implied,  onleesshe  is  restrained  by  the  terms  of  theinstmment 
creating  the  teparste  estate,  from  exercising  such  power  of  dispopilitm.  He  coo- 
clndeii :  1.  That  a  married  woman,  poeseowd  of  a  separate  estate  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property,  roaj  charge  the  same  with  her  debts,  at  least  to  the  eitent  that 
the  liabililiesmBT  be  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  or  for  herown  benefit, 
upon  the  faith  of  the  property.  2.  That  anch  power  is  incident  to  the  uitquali- 
fled  ownership  ofpropertj,  and  is  only  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  instrument 
creating  such  estate,  or  by  implication  arising  therefrom.  3.  That  the  inten- 
tion to  charge  her  separate  estate,  at  the  time  her  liability  was  incurred,  may 
be  either  expressed  or  implied.  4.  That  such  intention  may  be  implied  from 
the  fact  that  nhe  executed  a  note,  bond,  or  other  obligation  for  the  indebted  nese. 

Without  their  qiialilications,  these  conclusions,  reached  after  quite  an  elabu- 
rale  review  of  English  and  American  cases,  are  but  the  logical  resutU  of  the 
first  principle.  The  qnalifications,  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  eetate,  or  her  own 
benefit,  and  her  intention,  are  added  without  reason  or  principle,  and  this  fine 
opinion  would  not  have  been  open  to  criticism  if  it  had  been  stated  that  they 
were  imposed  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  court  of  equity,  simply  for  the  protec- 
tion of  ibe  wife, 

RoweTer,  if  this  ca«e  is  adhered  to,  it  is  not  liltely  that  much  tronble  will 
arise  in  settling  all  qiieMions  arising  on  the  subject  in  Ohio. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  have  adopted  the  first  principle,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  slightly  Jarring  ante,  it  seenu  have  decided  the  cases 
npnn  it.  In  referring  to  the  cases  at  hand  from  the  diflerent  States,  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  it  was  with  no  alight  gratificntion  that  I  discovered  the  re- 
Cent  case  in  this  State  of  Uilter  v.  Brown,  47  Mo.,  604.  This  was  an  action  lo 
charge  the  separate  estate  of  Mrs.  Brown,  a  married  woman,  for  a  bill  of  goods 
bonght  of  plaintlfls.  The  defence  was  threefold :  First,  that  Mrs.  Urova  did 
not  intend  to  chai^  her  separate  estate.  Second,  the  goods  being  necessaries 
which  the  husbsnd  was  bound  to  (iimiah,  it  could  not  be  so  chai-ged ;  and 
third,  tbitt  it  could  not  be  charged  by  a  verbal  agreement. 

The  court,  per  Bliss,  J.,  says ;  "In  contracting  a  debt  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  witie  say  anything  about  her  estate,  or  even  that  she  have  it  specially  in 
mind.  The  question  is,  whether  the  coutracl  was  her  own  or  that  of  her  hu»- 
band.  If  she  made  il  for  herself,  in  her  own  name,  Chen  her  intention  ia  pre- 
sumed, unless  her  acts  at  the  time,  as  by  the  giving  and  acceptance  of  some 
other  security  in  lien  thereof,  show  the  contrary.  A  promisBory  nol«  wontd 
clearly  establish  the  contract  to  be  hers,  but  if  she  furnish  no  such  evidence  the 
fact  that  it  was  her  own  contract  must  be  otherwisa  shown,  and  when  shown, 
the  yitention  foHows.  Mrs.  Brown's  declaration  that  she  did  not  intend  to 
charge  her  separate  estate  when  running  up  a  bill  in  her  own  name  and  opon 
her  own  credit,  would  not  relieve  her  estate  from  the  charge  thereby  created. 
The  law  upon  this  subject  has  been  often  and  fully  diBcussed  by  members  of 
this  court,  and  il  has  always  been  held  that,  as  to  her  separate  property,  a  mar- 
ried woman  is  to  be  regarded  ss  a  /nne  lolr,  and  is  competent  to  make  con- 
tracts or  contract  debts  that  shall  bind  it  in  equity,  whether  such  property  be 
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■Mined  or  referred  lo,  or  not*  In  Kimm  r.  Weippert,  46  Id.,  652  (the  ilightlj 
juring  cue  alluded  to),  the  drciinwtuiiMS  were  betd  to  rebut  the  preinroption 
of  intentioD.  Tlie  prececal  qDeation,  then,  U  not  whether  the  /an«  eotrrt  ex* 
pre*];  dcsigna  to  charge  her  leparKte  propertj,  hot  whether  ihe  intenda  to 
coottict  >  debt  of  her  own,  for  if  ahe  does  >o,  the  Imw,  mad  not  ber  idea*  abont 
property,  fixes  the  liability." 

In  r«gard  to  the  Mcond  plea,  that  the  articlea  were  neceaaariea  which  the 
knabtnd  should  ftimiah,  amoDg  other  things,  the  conrt  lata  :  "In  en  action 
tgaoMt  the  hiwband  the  right  of  the  wifa  to  bind  him  voald  be  rery  material, 
but  as  against  her  property,  if  it  clearly  appeare  that  the  credit  waa  aoliciteil 
by  ber  for  h«rt>elf,  and  given  to  her,  her  husband  being  unknown  in  the  trans- 
iction,  it  does  not  matter  whether  he  ought  to  hare  ftiraished  the  goods  or 
wbetber  she  coiild  hare  availed  herself  of  hia  credit,  if  he  had  any.  She  may 
become  surety  for  her  bosband,  may  execute  her  note  or  bill  to  raise  money 
for  a  haiai^oiia  speculation,  or  for  frivolona  anraacment,  but  if  she  be  in  need 
ofthe  necessaries  of  life  for  herself  and  children,  is  she  to  be  shorn  of  credit  be- 
WMe  the  hnsband  refosee  to  furnish  them,  and  has  no  eitdit  of  hU  own  of 
which  ahe  can  avail  herself,  and  go  withont  until  she  can  convert  her  estate 

Upon  the  third  point,  that  the  estate  could  not  be  charged  hy  a  verhal  agree- 
BMnt,  the  court  says ;  "  It  hasbcen  held  by  many  courts  that  Ihe  wife's  realty 
ctanol  be  charged  for  a  liability  not  evidenced  by  a  writing,  while  olhers  re- 
pudiate any  distinction  in  that  regard  between  a  written  and  parol  agreemenL 
Tbcae  opposite  views  are  consistent  with  the  different  theories  npon  the  gen- 
eral qaestion  adopted  by  Ihe  diOerent  courts,  and,  in  order  In  decide  whidi  view 
ii  correct,  vcnniljGc  wob  wnsprmeiptsoa  a  gmdt  toemr  ilqm.  The  two  lead- 
ii^  theories  are,  that,  as  to  her  separata  estate,  the  wife  is  a  ftmt  tele,  that  she 
nay  contract  debts  as  though  unmarried,  for  the  payment  of  which  her  property 
ii  halden,  and,  npon  this  theory,  it  cannot  matter  whetber,the  debt  be  evi- 
denced by  a  written  instrument  or  not,  if  it  is  established  to  be  her  debt.  The 
otiwr  theory  is,  that  the  grant  of  a  separate  estate  don  not  give  the  wife  a 
ganeral  credit  baaed  npon  it,  but  simply  a  ri^t  of  disposition,  a  power  of 
ippmntmenl,  nncontrolled  by  the  husband,  and  she  on  only  execute  the  power 
b  accordance  with  its  terms.  Hnet  of  the  opinions  sail  between  than  two 
tluories.  now  tacking  toward  one  and  then  the  other,  but,  anlew  the  whole  sub- 
ject aball  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  married 
women  in  regard  lo  their  property  and  power  of  making  contracts,  through  the 
tdoptton  of  the  doctrine  of  the  civil  law,  erne  or  the  olhtr  of  Mem  tAeorUt  (muC  td- 
(nnddirpresatlwilAaUililaTienlmnUa.  Missouri,  as  we  have  seen,  han  adopted 
the  flnt  theory,  and  no  case  has  jet  arisen  where  ito  legitimate  corollaries  have 
been  denied."  This  doctrine  has  received  further  confirmation  by  the  very 
nceat  case  of  Lincoln  p.  Rowe,  51  Mo.,  571-1,  and  thfrqueetion  seems  to  b« 
dsGoilely  settled  upon  principle.  We  have  seen  that  in  South  Orolina,  where 
the  very  opposite  principle  or  theory  has  been  adopted  and  logically  followed 
uniformity  of  dec^on  has  also  been  attained. 

Id  concluskn  let  m  turn  to  the  Tennessee  cases.    The  leading  case  in  this 

*Caatea*.  BobiiMon,  lOMo.,  4fi7;  Whiteaidea  v.Cannon,  23Id.,45T  ;  Tut- 
tkf.  Hoag,  46  Id.,  38 ;  Schafroth  «.  Ambe,  Id.,  114. 
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Stal«  is  Morgan  «.  Blftm,  4  Yerg .,  3TS,  in  the  argument  *nd  deciaion  of  which, 
covering  nearly  one  liandred  pages,  there  was  arrayed,  perhaps,  the  AnesI  1^*1 
talent  the  State  has  ever  prodnced.  After  a  most  elaborate  disciiasion,  t>oth  bj 
the  counsel  and  the  court,  the  views  of  Chancellor  Eent  in  M.  £.  Chnrch  v. 
Jacques,  were  adopted  by  a  tm^ority  of  the  court.  Tt  was  held  that  a  married 
woman  is  tn  be  conaidered  as  a  /one  toU  in  relation  to  her  septinite  entate  only 
so  f BT  aa  the  deed  made  her  aiich ;  that  the  meaning  of  the  deed  it  to  be  re- 
gaided  in  order  (o  ascertain  what  power  she  has  over  her  estate,  and  that  the 
pointing  out  a  particular  mode  of  disposition  is  an  implied  restriction  agaiust 
any  other. 

No  principle  was  adopted,  or  standard  erected  to  which,  as  a  premL<>8,  erery 
cose  might  be  referred.  Each  ease  was  left  to  he  governed  by  the  inlention  of 
the  seitlement,  and  if  the  inslrunient  wa«  silent  u  tn  the  modeof  dieposilion  it 
was  left  almost  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  In  Porter  v.  Baldwin,  7  Hump., 
175,  Judge  Green,  who  delivered  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Morgan  v,  Elam, 
says,  in  reference  to  this  case,  "The  principle  \e  laid  down  that  we  moat  aacer- 
tain  by  a  lair  conntmction  of  the  deed  what  was  the  intention  of  the  grantor, 
and  cause  that  intention  to  be  carried  into  eff^.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
power  of  alienation  is  not  to  be  restricted,  on  the  one  band  alone,  to  casex  where 
it  is  expressly  conferred,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  exist  in  every  case 
where  it  is  not  expressly  prohibited,  but  the  powers  of  the  wife  over  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  use  she  may  make  of  it,  must  depend  upon  a  fair  interpretation 
of  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  settlement."  In  this  case  the  deed  of  set- 
tlement was  not  before  the  court,  Imt  it  was  held  that  it  must  be  presumed  to  settle 
the  estate  upon  her  withont  restriction.  The  bill,  which  was  talieo  for  con- 
fessed, allied  that  complainant  had  rented  a  house  to  the  wife  upon  her  agre«- 
ment  that  be  should  \<x>k  to  her  for  the  rent  out  of  her  separate  estate,  and 
that  she  had  promised  in  writing  to  pay  the  amount  due.  The  conrt  held  that 
the  fair  inlerprelajion  of  such  a  settlement  was  that  the  separate  estate  ahontd 
be  available  for  her  support,  and  liable  in  equity  for  necessaries. 

In  Litton  s.  Baldwin,  8  Hamp.,  209,  the  same  seltiemenE  came  Sfcain  before 
the  court,  hut  this  lime  it  was  set  forth.  The  deed  reserved  to  Mrs.  Baldwin 
"  full  power  and  authority,  by  her  directions  in  writing,  in  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  witnesses,  to  alienate,  sell,  or  dispose  of,  in  any  manner  she  might 
think  proper,"  the  property  settled  to  her  separate  use.  She  bought  fnmitnre 
at  a  clerk  and  master's  xale,  and  gave  a  note,  with  Return  J.  Meigs  aa  secnrity 
for  the  purchase-money.  The  bill,  filed  to  enforce  payment  out  of  her  sepa- 
rate estate,  was  dismissed,  the  court  citing  Morgan  v.  Elam,  and  saying  that  a 
married  woman  can  exercise  no  authority  or  control  over  her  separate  property 
except  such  aa  is  specially  given  in  the  deed,  and  only  in  the  mode  therein 
prescritied;  that  the  execution  by  a  married  woman  of  a  promissory  note  or 
other  contract,  withont  reserve,  is  not  sufEcient  to  charge  her  separate  efitate ; 
thai  there  must  be  proof  of  an  express  agreement  and  inlention  to  charge. 

Two  decisions  nf  the  Supreme  Conrt  were  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  power* 
and  liabilities  of  the  wife  under  this  settlement,  and  it  («tne  again  before  the 
oonrE  in  the  case  of  Hoggartv.  While,  3  Swan,  265.  In  this  case  the  court  held 
that  a  mortgage  of  a  slave,  part  of  the  separate  estate,  executed  by  her,  would 
be  enforced  against  her;  that,  as  the  settlement  gave  her  power  to"a1jenat«^ 
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Nil,  orditpoae  of"  the  property,  u  she  mv  proper,  this  Ini-ltided  the  power  to 

InPowell  0.  Powell,  9  Hump.,  477,  Jadge  Turlej  njt :  "  A  fane  roca-i,  acting 
with  respect  to  her  sepsrat^  propertj,  is  competent  to  act  in  all  renpectH  an  a 
fime  toU."  Bnt,  in  view  of  the  prior  dedtions,  this  can  only  be  true  in  this 
fltale,  if  at  a1t,  when  the  aettlement  is  tilent  ati  to  the  power  of  disposition, 
The  statement  of  Jndge  Tnrley  ia  oit'ter,  bat  it  ehowi  faow  uniettled  were  the 
idenoTour  moot  learned  judges  on  thiasabject. 

The  TenneBnee  cMCi  are  well  reviewed  by  Jndge  Andrewa  in  Yonng  v. 
TooDg,  7  Cold.,  4111.    He  consldeni  that  the  cases  settle  only  these  propo- 

1.  That  the  power  of  disposition  possessed  by  a/eme  eovert  over  her  separata 
estate  is  determined  by  the  intention  of  the  peiwia  granting  nr  devising  the 
eMale,  to  be  ascertained  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  deed  or  will, 

2.  If  the  Instranient  creating  the  separate  estate  contains  any  expreae  or 
implied  restrictions  upon  the  power  of  disposition,  either  as  to  the  mode  of 
Gonveying  or  the  pnrpose  for  whiuh  it  may  be  conveyed,  she  can  convey  it  in 
no  other  manner  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

3.  When  a  general  power  of  diaposition  ia  by  the  ii 
expressly  conferred  npon  a  ftme  tevei't,  without  r 
mode  or  purpose,  she  may  convey  the  estate  as  a/«nK  aoU  by  proper  instrument 
ofooaveyance. 

He  Mys,  that  when  the  settlement  ia  silent  as  to  her  power,  and  no  mode  of 
disporilion  is  pointed  ont.  the  property  being  conveyed  simply  "for  her  sepa- 
nts  Dse,"  that  these  words  have  no  common  nor  technics!  meaning  which 
indicate  an  intention  to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  wife.;  that  ii  would  probably 
occur  to  but  few,  if  any,  persona,  not  lawyers,  Chat  these  words  could  imply  any 
•neh  intention.  This  is  consistent  with  the  reasoning  of  Judge  Green,  in  Porter 
T.  Baldwin,  mpra,  bnt  at  war  with  all  the  cases  which  hold  that  the  wife  has  no 
power  except  what  is  specialty  granted  to  her.  He  says  none  of  the  coses  re- 
viewed by  him  involve  or  decide  the  qaeation  of  the  power  of  s  married  woman 
to  dispose  of  her  separate  estate  in  realty,  not  asa/ina<  lok,  but  as  a-faneeoea-t, 
by  deed  executed  jointly  with  her  husband  and  privily  acknowledged  under 
the  statute ;  and  as  the  deed  in  the  case  before  him  was  entirely  silent  as  to 
tlie  mode  of  disposition,  and  her  conveyance  was,  nnder  the  statute,  with  her 
hiwband,  he  held  it  good.  He  admits  that  the  statute,  as  a  aubatitute  for  fine 
and  recovery,  neither  gave  her  a  new  power  of  disposition  nor  took  from  her 
any  power,  but  contends  that  as  at  common  law,  by  fine  nr  recovery,  she  could 
eonvey  her  real  estate,  whether  Ic^l  or  equitable,  she  could  also  in  thwe 
■nndet  dispose  of  her  separate  estate  permitted  to  be  held  by  a  court  o;  equity. 
This  argument  is  ingenious,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  applicable ;  for  if  a  married 
wooian  could  have  conveyed  hersepartUeestatein  equity  as  a/«nu  mU,  a  fortiori 
would  a  recovery  tn&hred,  or  a  fine  levied  at  law,  be  held  good  in  equity  7  but 
if  the  could  not  in  equity  convey  the  estate  which  she  lield  by  sufferance  of 
cqnily,  ao  much  the  lees  would  her  conveyance  at  law  by  any  mode  whatsoever 
be  held  good.  But  aside  from  this  question,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that,  as 
the  property  was  for  her  separate  use,  and  the  deed  silent  as  lo  her  power,  the 
wife  was  competent  lo  convey  from  the  presnmed  intention  of  the  grantor. 

InlhecaseofOr*yv.Bobb,  4  Heisk.,  74,  the  langni^  of  the  settlement  waa: 
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"  To  have  and  to  hold  said  lot  to  said  Lui^  F.  Gra;,  her  hein  and  anigrw. 
Torevrr,  to  (he  sole  aid  and  behoof  of  the  said  Lucj  F.  and  ber  heira  forever." 
The  court,  per  NicholBon,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  wordo  "loltt  aid  and  behoof" 
vested  in  the  wife  an  eetate  for  her  sole  and  sepanle  ate,  and  that  a  conveyance 
of  the  lot  b;  her  husband  nnd  hei«e1f,with  privy  esamination  under  the  statnt«^ 
waa  a  nullity.  The  caie  of  Young  e.  Young  aeenu  not  to  have  been  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  court,  as  U  was  not  noticed.  The  case  waa  very  briefl]' 
dispMed  of,  the  court  saying :  "  Upon  the  well-settled  rule  in  this  State,  a 
married  woman  has  no  other  power  to  convey  or  didpose  of  her  Heparate  eotate 
than  that  given  to  her  by  the  instrumeDt  which  convera  to  her  the  aepanUe 
estate.     If  tlie  inntrument  given  her  no  power,  she  can  erercise  none."" 

The  case  of  Head  e.  Temple,  4  Heialc.,  34,  also  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  power  of  the  wife  from  the  intention  of  the 
grantor  men'ly.  A  "marriage  contract"  which,  recited  that  the  parties  have 
•greed  to  execute  a  contract  whereby  the  property  of  Oulieltoa  D.  Temple  shall 
be  protected  and  assured  to  her  own  eole  and  sepanite  iik,  free  from  the  debts 
or  claims  of  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  conveyed  real  aqd  personal  estate  to 
Iiiicien  M.  Temple,  the  intended  husband,  in  trust  for  the  sole  and  separate  use 
of  the  said  Gulielma  D.  and  her  heirs  forever,  free  from  the  dnims  of  any 
creditor  of  the  said  Luden  H.,  and  free  from  his  power  of  disposition,  except 
with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  the  said  Qiilielma  D.,  and  concluded  with 
these  declarations :  "  It  being  the  real  intention  of  this  conveyance  to  continne 
the  said  Gulielma  D.,  in  reference  to  her  said  property,  a  Jane  KiU,  to  all  legal 
intents  and  purposes.  It  is  further  understood,  thafthe  power  is  expreMly 
reserved  to  the  said  Gulielma  D.  to  dbpoae  of  all  or  any  of  her  property,  as 
well  of  what  is  above  described  asof  her  real  estate,' by  last  will  and  testament, 
or  by  deed  of  gift,  and  if  she  shall  foil  to  do  so,  then  it  shall  descend  to  her 
heira,  and  in  case  she  shall  die  without  chiidteo,  or  issue,  it  shall  belong  to  the 
•aid  Lucien  M.  Temple,  in  the  event  he  survives  her;  but  her  right  to  diapoae 
of  the  same  as  aforesaid,  in  any  way  which  she  may  chooee,  is  in  no  event  to 
be  impaired  or  reBtricled."  The  court  held,  per  Tumey,  J.,  that  the  settlement 
did  not  confer  a  right  to  mortgage  the  land^  to  sec:ure  a  note  made  by  husband 

The  head  note  of  Shacklett  v.  Pope,  4  Heisk.,  104,  is  as  foHows:  "It  seems 
that  a  wife's  separate  estate  may  be  charged  with  expenditures  for  the  benefit 
of  the  estate.  But  a  wife  having  a  sepatste  estate  in  land  in  Tennessee  and 
also  in  Mlasissippi,  the  court  refused  to  charge  the  Tennessee  lauds  with  ex- 
penditures for  the  benefit  of  the  Mississippi  estate." 

What  powers  were  granted  to  the  wife,  if  any,  by  the  settlement,  does  not 
appear.  The  court  drew  a  distinction  between  the  general  debts  of  the  wife 
and  those  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  and  upon  its  credit,  and  a  fair 
inference  from  the  whole  case,  which  is  lengthy,  is,  that  the  latter  claas  of  debia 
will  be  enforced  against  a  married  woman's  eetate  by  our  present  Supreme 
Coilrt. 

With  this  coiBory  view  of.  the  Tennessee  cases,  it  bnt  lemains  to  see  what 
effect  the  late  act  of  the  l^islatare  has  upon  the  subject.  The  sections  bearing 
upon  it  are  as  follows  :f 

*  4Yerg.,  376;  8  Hump,  1691  ISwbb,4B8;  a8need,450. 
t  Act  of  J861J-70,  ch.  99. 
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Section  1.  Married  women  over  the  age  of  twenly-one  jeera,  owning  the 
(eeorother  l^aloreqailAble  interest  in  real  estate,  shall  have  the  same  powen 
of  dispositioD  b;  will,  deed,  or  otherwiu  u  &re  poseeaeed  by  Jeme  toU  or  an- 

Sbc  2.  The  powers  of  said  married  women  to  eetl,  convey,  devise,  chai^e,^ 
or  murtgage  their  real  estate  shall  not  depend  tipon  the  concurrence  of  the 
bnaband  or  his  consent  thereto :  Pnvidtd,  Her  privy  esaoiinntion  lo  any  deed, 
mortgage,  or  other  conveyance,  shall  take  place  before  a  chancellor  or  circnit 
judge  of  this  State,  or  clerk  of  the  County  Court. 

Sec.  3.  fttna  eontrl,  or  married  woineo,  owning  a  separate  estate,  settled 
upon  then  aod  for  their  separate  use,  shsJI  have  and  poseena  the  same  powers 
of  disposition  by  deed,  will,  or  otherwise,  as  are  given  by  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  this  act:  Provided,  The  power  of  disposition  is  not  expressly  with- 
held in  the  deed  or  will  under  which  they  hold  the  property. 

Sec.  6.  The  provieiuus  of  this  act,  except  the  provisions  of  the  third  section 
of  this  ad,  shall  apply  lo  and  embrace  only  such /f7iwscorer(,orniarried  women, 
■a  have  abandoned  their  husbands,  or  who  may  refuse  to  live  or  cohabit  with 
their  husbands,  or  whose  buahands  may  be  turn  eotapot  meniu,  insane,  or  of 
nnsound  mind,  and  also  to  such  married  women,  at  fumrt  cimeri,  whose  husbanda 
may  (sil  or  refuse  to  cohabit  with,  or  have  atiandoned,  such  married  women  or 
fifta  nmerl,  etc. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  act  was  not  more  explicit  and  independent  of 
that  part  of  it  relating  to  married  women  of  the  class  mentioned  in  llie  sixth 
section.  Trouble  may  arise  in  il£  construction.  Tlie  legislature  was  doubtless 
painfully  aware  of  the  confused  condition  of  mattent,  and  intended  lo  give  the 
nurried  woman  fiill  power  to  dispone  of  her  own  separate  property,  unless  the 
Kttleinent  expressly  reetrained  it,  and  lo  abolish  the  rule  adopted  by  the  courts 
or  looking  lo  the  settlement  for  affirmative  powers  to  be  ascertained  from  its 
nqipraed  meaning. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  her  povcr,  tinless  restrained,  to  make  any  charge  upon, 
or  disposition  of,  her  (State  she  pleases.  All  she  haslodoislo  properly  execute 
an  inslmment.  But  the  troublesome  question  is,  How  are  her  contracts  and 
engagements,  made  by  her  without  her  husband's  concurrence  or  consent,  or 
not  authenticated  by  privy  examinalion,  to  be  viewed  in  a  court  of  equity  ? 
By  what  principle' will  this  court  be  governed  in  deciding  such  questions?  I 
•tnof  opinion  that  a  proper  construction  of  the  ad  will  allow  them  to  enforce 
every  contract  or  engagement  fairly  and  voluntarily  entered  into  by  her  upoit 
her  own  credit,  or  that  of  her  estate,  whether  the  contract  or  engagement  be 
for  her  own  benefit,  or  that  of  her  estate,  or  not.  The  j'lu  daponmdi  has  been 
g^ven  her  by  staiute,  and  the  courts  have  no  longer  to  Xook  to  the  instrument 
of  settlement  except  to  see  that  her  power  is  not  restrained.  The  proviso  of 
the  second  section  will  be  sufficiently  operative,  notwithntnnding  the  alisolule 
power  granled  in  the  first  section,  by  holding  valid,  in  a  court  of  taw,  all  such 
innruraenlB  as  are  executed  according  to  it ;  and  the  first  section  is  made  fully 
eperatire  by  coorts  of  equity  taking  jurisdiction  to  enforce  all  other  contracts 
■ad  engagements  whenever  fairly  and  volimtarily  made. 

A  contrary  view  of  the  statute  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  first  section, 
which  gives  the  married  womao  the  same  powers  as  an  unmarried  woman; 
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Mid  nnteM  the  ?ery  opposite  priodple  «a«  Adopted,  there  wonid  be  none  opon 
which  to  proceed.  The  intention  or  meaning  or  the  settlement  cotild  not  b« 
looked  to  to  ascertain  her  power,  for  she  had  the  power;  she  his  ^mply  failed 
to  exerciae  it  in  the  mode  laid  down  in  the  alstute. 
^  The  conntruction  contended  for  is  iiutained  b^  what  has  been  qaoled  sind 
said  above  in  relation  to  tho  married  women's  acta,  and  also  bj  analog  from 
the  contracts  of  male  adalts,  which  ma^  be  enforced  by  laving  hold  of  their 
reaj  or  an;  other  estate,  it  will  be  equitable  and  jost;  for  there  ought  to  be 
no  distinction  except  as  to  priority  of  salislaction,  perhaps,  between  eagaga- 
ments  or  contracts  fairly  entered  into,  but  not  secured  by  mortgage,  and  those 
of  the  same  nature  so  secured.  And.  finally,  this  coniitnictioa  will,  I  feel  con- 
fident, affiird  a  solution  to  most  of  the  questions  constAntly  arising  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  article  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  Tenoeseee,  New  York,  and  other  States,  have  been  confused 
and  contradictory  on  this  sabject,  and  in  England  this  doctrine 
Heeras  to  have  been  modified  in  a  large  number  of  later  cases,  cited 
in  Benjamin  on  Sales,  second  edition,  31, 

The  modification  or  change  is  this :  instead  of  the  tieparate  es- 
tate being  liable  for  the  ffenerat  dd>ts  of  the  wife,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  party  claiming  the  debt  and  seeking  satisfaction  of  the 
acparale  estate,  to  show  that  the  eonirad  teas  made  upon  the  credit 
of  the  separate  estate,  so  intended  by  the  feme,  and  ao  understood 
by  the  peraon  with  whom  she  is  dealing. 

So  it  may  be  trne,  under  the  English  doctrine  as  well  as  that 
of  tieveral  of  the  States,  that  the  wife,  as  to  her  separate  property, 
is  competent  to  act  in  all  respects  as  a/eme  so/e,  unless  specially 
restrained  ;  but  the  court  of  equity  can  require  that  the  contract 
be  made  upon  the  cred  it  of  the  separate  estate,  so  intended  by  her 
and  so  understood  by  the  party  with  whom  she  deals.  This  con- 
tract to  charge  the  separate  pro|>erty  with  the  debt  may  be  raised 
by  implication,  in  those  cases  where  necessaries  are  furnished  the 
wife,  or  where  the  debt  was  made  for  the  special  improvement 
and  advantage  of  the  separate  estate.  And  by  the  Engli.'^h  casea 
the  estate  may  be  thus  chai^^ed  for  a  debt,  although  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wife.* 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Methodist  Kpis- 
copal  Church  v.  Jacqiies,f  which  came  before  him  while  Chaa- 

*  See  :iiitlioritiea  cited  in  The  Corn  Exchange  lottirance  Company  ■.  Bab- 
cock,  42  N.  Y..  013. 

t  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  v.  Jncqnes,  3  Johnson  Ch.  B.,  120.  This  case 
reviewed  in  the  Court  of  Errotv,  17  Johns.,  543. 
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cellor  of  New  York,  elaborately  reviewed  the  English  oases.  The 
eSect  of  hia  opinion  waa  that  the  wife  had  no  power  of  dieposi^ 
tioD,  except  that  created  by  the  ioetniment  through  which  the 
separate  estate  was  obtained,  and  that  the  estate  was  unalienable 
eieept  in  the  mode  provided.  Thia  opinion  was  reversed  in  the 
Court  of  Errors  for  that  State,  and  Judge  Kent,  in  his  Gammen- 
tarUa*  explains  the  difference  between  the  opinion  of  himself  as 
Cliancellor  and  the  Court  of  Errors  for  that  8tat«.  He  says: 
"But  it  was  held  (and  in  that  consisted  the  difference  between 
the  decision  in  chancery  and  the  correction  on  appeal)  that  though 
a  particular  mode  of  disposition  was  specifically  pointed  out  in 
the  instrument  or  deed  of  settlement,  it  would  not  preclude  the 
witfe  from  adopting  any  other  mode  of  disposition,  unless  she  wa^ 
by  the  instrumeut  specially  restrained  in  her  power  of  disposition 
to  a  particular  mode.  The  wife  waa,  therefore,  held  at  liberty  by 
that  case,  to  dispose  of  her  property  as  she  pleased,  though  not  in 
the  mode  prescribed,  and  to  give  it  to  her  husband  as  well  as  to 
auy  other  person,  if  her  disposition  of  it  be  free." 

Judge  Kent,  in  the  same  Oommentari/,  on  this  case,  Uius  criti- 
cises the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  He  says :  "  This  deci- 
sion renders  the  wife  more  completely  and  absolutely  a/em«  aole 
in  respect  to  her  separate  estate  than  the  English  decisions  would 
seem  to  authorize,  and  it  unfortunately  withdraws  from  the  wife 
those  checks  that  were  intended  to  preserve  ber  more  entirely 
from  thataeeret  and  insensible  but  powerful  marital  influence, 
which  might  be  exerted  unduly,  and  yet  in  a  manner  to  baffie  all 
inquiry  and  detection." 

There  is  much  force  in  this  criticism  when  applied  to  a  con- 
veyance by  the  -wife  of  the  separate  estate  to  the  nusband.  But, 
in  other  modes  of  disposition  and  as  to  other  parties,  she  is  pro- 
tected under  the  nile  of  the  court  requiring  the  contract  to  be 
made  directly  in  refCTcnce  to  the  separate  estate,  or  by  necessary 
implication,  when  for  her  benefit. 

The  right  to  convey  implies  the  right  to  charge  and  the  right 
-  to  mortgage,  f 

*  Kent'B  Com.,  vol.  ii.,  165. 

t  Sewhart  ir.  Petere,  80  N.  C,  186 ;  Jackwn  ».  West,  22  Md.,  71  ;  Giinter». 
Villituiu.  40  Ala.,  561 ;  Taylor  p.  Sheltoo,  30  Conn.,  122;  Bishop,  L.  M.  W., 
eh.  36,  i  872. 
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White  the  oonaent  oT  the  hiHfauid  or  tmstee,  as  reqairad  hf 
smne  of  oar  statates,  and  the  privj  extmiution,  all  aflbid  pro- 
tection to  Ibe  wife  in  the  oonveyaoce  to  third  partio,  the  greatest 
danger  to  the  aepsrate  estate  is,  perhaps,  the  right  to  charge  it 
with  the  ddrts  of  the  wife,  which  charge  maj  resolt  in  the  abso- 
late  sale  invUwn.     Bat  in  this  she  has  the  protectioo  here  shown. 

In  the  case  of  M<»gan  v.  Elam,*  after  a  most  elaborate  aign- 
ment  aod  thoroogh  review  of  the  cases,  the  opinioa  of  Judge 
Kent  was  adopted  rather  than  that  of  the  Coart  of  Errors  of 
Xew  York,  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Cbordi 
9.  Jacqnee. 

The  fault,  if  nny,  in  this  position  adopted  in  Morgan  tr.  Elain, 
following  the  ailment  of  Chancellor  Emt,  is,  that  it  allows  the 
intention  of  the  settler  to  govern  in  each  case,  witbont  settling 
anv  principle  or  nnifonn  mle.  By  this  opinion,  "  the  woman  is 
neither /<nne  eocert  nor/<nne  sole."  This  makes  every  settlement 
the  subject  of  a  lawsuit. 

A  full  review  of  the  Tennessee  cases  will  disclose  a  failore  to 
fix  any  rule  as  to  the  mode  of  charging  the  efparaie  eetaief  ex- 
cept as  gathered  from  the  settlement  or  deed  nuder  which  tbe 
property  is  held.  It  is  true  that  in  Shacklett  v.  Pope,  4  Heiskell, 
the  court  held  that  tbe  separate  estate  might  be  charged  with  ex- 
penditures for  the  benefit  of  the  estate.  A  distinction  was  drawn 
between  the  general  debts  of  the  wife  and  those  contracted  far 
the  benefit  of  the  estate.  It  is  thonght  that  the  Tennessee  le^s- 
lature,  by  Art  of  1868-9,  chapter  99,  has  restored  the  Englbh 
doctrine  which  allows  the  wife  to  act  an  a.  feme  tole  as  to  her  sep' 
arate  property. 

The  doctrine  as  declared  by  Judge  Kent,  in  this  great  case,  has 
not  only  been  adopted  in  Tennessee,  but  perhaps  also  in  Soath 
Carolina,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island, 
Florida,  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  others,  while  the  contrary 
doctrine  was  held  in  Connecticut,  Alabama,  Virginia, and  perhaps 
others.! 

•  Horg«n  p.  Elam,  4  Yerger  (Tenn.).  375 ;  bm  alio,  to  rame  effect,  Porter  . 
Baldwin,  7  Hump.,  17&;  Lillon  v.  Baldwin,  8  Hump.,  209;  Hogaitv.  White,  ^ 
Swan,  265.  In  Powell  v.  Powell,  9  Hump.,  477,  u  an  obiter  of  the  contrarr 
view ;  atwi  see  Yoong  v.  Young,  7  Cold.,  4S1 ;  Gray  v.  Bobb,  4  Hiesk.,  74 ;  Head 
s.  Temple,  4  Heuk.,  34. 

t  2  Kent  Com.,  166, 167  [note  a,  1),  where  a  Urge  numberof  State  aiilhoritiea 
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The  State  of  N«w  York  did  not  strictlr  follow  the  Court  of 
Errors  in  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  v.  Jacques.  For  the  case' 
of  Yale  V.  Dederer*  looke  like  the  anDounoement  of  a  different 
principle.  In  thia  case  it  was  held  that  Mrs.  Dederer,  who  had 
B^ed  a  note  with  her  huebaod,  was  not  liable,  because  nothing 
appeared  to  show  that  the  note  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  nor 
a  eoniraet  in  reference  to  the  separate  property. 

And  the  same  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  again  in 
22  New  York,  when  additional  evidence  bad  disclosed  the  fact 
that  at  the  time  of  signing  the  note  she  inUnded  to  cAar^e,  and  did 
expressly  oharge  the  separate  estate  with  the  payment  of  the  note, 
and  it  was  held  that  the  estate  was  liable.  The  eE^t  of  this 
case  was  to  charge  the  separate  estate  in  either  of  the  following 
ways: 

1.  That  if  the  confroot  bad  reference  to  the  separate  estate  and 
wasin^ertf^  as  a  charge; 

2.  Or,  if  the  consideration  had  been  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wife. 

But  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  N^ew  York,  in  the  year  1848, 
made  all  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  any  female 
already  married,  or  who  may  hereafter  marry,  not  subject  to  the 
disposal  of  the  husband,  nor  liable  for  his  debts ;  made  the  same 
in  law  "  her  sole  and  separate  property."^ 

The  Act  of  1646,  as  amended  by  Act  of  1849,  provided,  see.  3: 
"Any  married  female  may  take,  by  inheritance  or  by  gift,  grant, 
or  devise,  or  bequest,  from  any  person  other  than  her  husband, 
and  hold  to  her  sole  and  separate  use,  and  convey  and  devise  real 
and  personal  property,  and  any  interest  or  estate  therein,  and  the 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
like  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried ;  and  the  same  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  her  husband,  nor  be  liable  for  bis  debts." 

tttdled;  Bishop,  Harried  Women,  vol.  i.,  ch.  3S.  Ab  to  general  doctrine,iee 
Adama  Eq.,J  44;  Hill  onT^IBtee^421,424  (notes).  In  Illinois,  in  the  case  of 
Bwift  t.  Castle,  23  III.,  209,  the  kuthoritiea  are  reviewed  and  the  Ofinion  of  Kent 
mutained. 

•  Yiler.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  285. 

t  Schoiiler's  Domestic  Relations,  211;  2  Bright,  Husband  oaA  Wife,  Ameri- 
cwi  ed.,  1S50;  Lawi,  1848,  c.  200;  Laws  of  1849,  c.  375. 
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These  statutes  are  eaid  to  be  remedial  in  their  nature,  and  shuuld 
be  liberally  construed.* 

It  will  be  fauiid  that  the  New  York  Acts  of  1848  aod  1849 
give  the  wife  power  tu  "  convey,"  "  devise,"  etc ;  but  nothing 
is  said  in  reference  to  the  power  of  the  fane  covert  to  make  a  oojt- 
ti-act,  which  ia  an  important  power. 

If  the  wife  has  the  power  to  "  convey "  or  "  devise,"  and 
the  requirements  of  the  statutes  are  complied  with  as  to  the 
execution,  delivery,  and  registration  of  such  ingtruments,  then  of 
course  the  title  passes,  both  in  law  and  equity.  But  the  ^reat 
difficult  is  the  power  to  be  exercised  over  the  property  in  a  court 
of  equity,  especially  in  regard  to  holding  the  same  chai^eable 
with  the  debts  and  contracts  of  the  wife,  in  what  cases  the  court 
of  equity  will  and  will  not  interfere.  We  have  seen  that,  by  the 
strict  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  existence  of  the  wife  is  sus- 
pended in  that  of  the  husband,  and  that  she  is  incapable  of 
making  a  contract  which  will  bind  her;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  court  of  equity,  treating  the  aeparaU  eataie  as  a  crea- 
ture of  that  court,  does  allow  the  wife,  for  certaiu  purposes,  to 
own  property,  and  bind  the  same  for  certain  contracts.  But  tbe 
State  of  New  York,  in  1862,  provided,  in  an  amendatory  act, 
that  the  married  woman  oould  "  bargain,  sell,  and  convey  socb 
separate  property,  and  enter  into  any  contract  in  reference  to  the 
same,  with  like  eAFect  in  all  respects  as  if  she  were  unmarried ; 
and  she  may,  in  like  manner,  enter  into  such  covenant  or  cove- 
nants for  title  as  are  usual  in  conveyances  of  real  estate,  which 
covenants  shall  be  obligatory  to  bind  her  separate  property," 
The  Act  of  1862,  cb.  172,  §  7,  also  provided  that  "a  married 
woman  maybe  sued  inany  of  the  courts  of  this  State;  and,  when- 
ever a  judgment  shall  be  recovered  against  a  married  woman,  the 
same  may  be  enforced  by  execution  against  her  sole  and  separate 
estate." 

This  act  seems  to  liberate  tbe  wife  entirely  from  all  the  shackles 
and  disabilitiee  of  marriage  in  reference  to  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty, and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  obligations  of  herself  and  those 

•  Power  fl,  Lester,  17  Howard  Pr.,  413 ;  Diner  v.  Diner,  6  Smith  (Penn.),  106 ; 
Oom  r.  C^hill,  42  Bsrb.,  310,  315.  Same  in  reference  to  ihe  Mississippi  Act  of 
1839,  called  the  "WomRn's  Lawj"  RatdiSe  «.  DougheRj,  24  Miss.,  181; 
Danbaf  v.  Mejer,  43  Him.,  679. 
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with  whom  she  deals  (the  husband  exce[>ted).  This  seems  to 
imply,  too,  that  the  htieband  need  not  be  joined  with  the  wife 
either  as  pkintiST  or  defeudant,  although  the  code  of  procedure 
then  in  existence  provided  that  "when  any  married  woman  is  a 
party  (tort)  her  husband  must  be  joined  with  her."  It  is  true 
the  code  allowed  her  to  sue  alone  when  the  action  concerns  lier 
separate  property,  but  these  acts  appear  to  make  it  unnecessary 
for  him  to  be  a  party  in  any  action  whatever. 

Under  this  Act  of  1848-9,  the  courts  of  New  York  were  in- 
clined to  hold  that  the  power  of  the  •married  woman  to  make 
executory  contracts,  not  in  reference  to  the  separate  estate,  re- 
mained  as  at  common  law,  and  that  equity  could  enforce  certain 
obligations.* 

But  it  would  seem  that,  under  the  Act  of  1862,  no  necessity 
exists  for  the  application  of  the  unwritten  law  in  r^ard  to  the 
separate  estate,  as  she  is  made,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  »feme 
»oU.  Under  this  statute  she  is  to  be  chargeable  with  her  general 
contracts,  like  other  persons  without  disabilities.  The  execution 
of  a  note  fixes  her  liability,  like  other  persons.f  This  power  to 
contract,  if  unlimited,  certainly  implies  the  power  to  charge  her 
property  with  any  debt,  even  in  a  court  of  common-law  juris- 
diction,! 

The  Ameriean  Doctrine. — Considerable  has  already  been  said 
in  reference  to  the  adjudications  of  certain  of  the  American  Slates, 
hnt  it  ma^be  necessary  to  make  further  reference  to  adjudica- 
tioDsof  the  diSerent  States,  and  then  it  will  be  attempted  to  draw 
Bome  conclusions  as  to  the  state  of  the  law,  as  derived  from  the 
vast  multitude  of  conflicting  decisions  upon  this  question  of  the 


•   Audriot  P.  Lawrence,  33  Barb.,  142;  2  Kent  (nolra),  111,  163. 
\  Oq  this  point  we  Barton  v.  Beer,  35  Barb.,  78.    This  italute  waa  thun  con> 
Mnwd  in  The  Com  Exchange  Insuraaoe  Co.  r.  Bsboock,  42  N.  Y.,  613. 

i  But,  uuiJer  thie  Blatnte  of  New  York,  reumning,  u  the  coiuti  alwaje  did, 
ROBi  prior  deciiiions  and  the  Engliih  doctrine,  there  was  really  a  limit  to  the 
power  to  contract,  or  rather  a  qualification  of  the  capacity  to  contract,  in  the 
nlJoiriQg  particulars: 

1-  VFhere  the  debt  1b  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  the  liability  *rbe«  ip»a/aelo, 
^  if  the  contract  is  for  the  benefit  of  another,  the  intent  to  charge  mint  appear 
)■>  the  contract  creating  the  indebtednMs :  Yale  e.  Dederer,  22  N.  Y.,  450 ;  The 
l^n>  Exchange  Iniarance  Co.  v.  Babcock,  42  Tf.  Y.,  613,  and  anthoritiee  cit«d- 
'"■>•  vtecinoD  was  reiKiered  in  1870. 
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wife's  right  to  charge  the  separate  estate  with  her  debts  aod  obli- 
gations. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  has  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  settling  this  question.  In  1860,  the  case  of  Harris 
V.  Harris*  was  met  by  a  dissenHrtg  opinion  from  Judge  Pearson, 
which  will  well  repay  a  careful  readiog.f 

This  case  was  in  reference  to  personal  property,  and  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  court,  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  fully 
sustained  the  English  doctrine  and  that  of  New  York  at  that 
time,  which  made  the  feme  covert  entitled  to  a  separate  estate, 
capable  of  acting  in  all  cases  as  a  feme  sole,  except  there  be  some 
clause  of  restraint  of  her  dominion.  But  this  was  subsequently 
overruled  as  a  dti^um-X 

Both  majority  and  dissenting  opinions  refer  to  Frazler  v. 
Brownlnw,§  decided  some  time  before  in  that  State.  In  the 
caw  of^razier  v.  Brownlow,  the  wife  had  made  a  contract 
and  expressly  agreed  that  the  debt  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
sefMrate  estate,  and  this  contract  was  held  to  bind  the  separate 
estate. 

The  principle  decided  in  this  case  is  very  much  the  same  as 
that  of  Yale  v.  Dederer,  in  New  York,||  both  of  which  hold  that 
the  feme  covert  can  bind  the  separate  estate,  if  the  contract  is  made 
in  direct  reference  to  the  estate,  and  especially  if  for  the  benefit  of 
the /erne  covert. 

The  case  of  Pippen  r.  Wesson  was  fully  ai^ued  and  a  thor- 
ough opinion  by  Judge  Rodman,  and  this  was  the  point  in  the 
opinion :  "  A  married  woman  has  no  poto&-  to  ooniraot  a  personal 
ddit,  or  eater  into  any  executory  eontraet,  even  with  the  written  con- 
sent of  her  huaband,  unless  her  separate  estate  is  oharged  with  it, 
either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implioation  arimng  out  of  the  na- 

*  HarriB  ir.  Harris,  7  Ir«.  Eq.,  111. 

t  Diewntiiig  opinioQ  of  Judge  Pear«OD  in  the  mm,  Harris  «.  Harris,  tupra, 

J  Knox  V.  Jordan,  S'jnnes's  Kq.,  175. 

I  Frazier  v.  Brownlov,  8  Ire.  £q.,  237. 

II  Yale  V.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  266 ;  22  N.  Y.,  460. 

Thp  same  doctrine  aa  Id  Frazier  v.  Brownlow  wa«  held  in  thai  State  in  the 
following  caeea ;  Wharton  t.  Malcolm,  6  Jonea'a  Eq.,  120 ;  Pippen  v.  Weeaon, 
74  N.  C,  437 ;  Webb  A  Boundtree  v.  Gray,  74  N.  C,  447 ;  Atkiwon  r.  Rich- 
aidsoQ,  Ibid.,  455;  Witben  v.  Sparroir,  64  N.  C,  129. 
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tun  or  conaideration  of  the  oonirad,  ahotoing  tJuU  U  was  Jor  her 
bmffit" 
This  ia  the  instrument  sued  on  in  tEat  case; 

"$2986.77.  "JuLT  24th,  1874. 

"On  the  fint  dsj  of  Febrnarj  next  (1)^75)  we  promise  to  p»7  W.  M.  Pippen, 
or  his  order,  two  thousBnd  nine  hundred  and  eight,T-«ix  ^  dollars,  for  valae 

Signed,  "  Chables  M.  Webhon,         [bbal.] 

"Cabbie  M.  Webboh."        [seal.] 

The  plaiDtifiT  filed  a  oomplaint  aUegiog  the  indebtedoees  of 
the  defendants,  and  the  defendants  filed  a  detnurrer,  assigning  as 
grounds  for  such  demurrer  that  the  complaint  does  not  state  faote 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  csnee  of  action  against  the  said  Carrie  M. 
WeesoD,  in  that  "  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  complaint 
that  the  contract,  specified  as  being  entered  into  by  her,  was  made 
with  the  written  consent  of  her  husband,  or  for  her  necessary  per- 
sooa]  expenses,  or  for  the  support  of  her  family,  .  .  .  or  that  the 
debt  secured  by  the  note  was  specifioally  charged  on  her  separate 
estate,  at  or  before  the  execution  tliereof." 

The  demurrer  was  sustained.  The  court  says :  "  The  common 
law,  by  which  the  contract  of  a  married  woman  was  void,  con- 
tiuned  to  be  the  law  in  oourts  of  law  of  this  State,  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  1868.  In  oourts  of  equity,  it  was 
settled  that  a  married  woman  might  have  an  estate  settled  to  her 
separate  use,  and  that  although  she  had  no  power  to  bind  herself 
personally  by  a  contract,  she  might  specifically  charge  her  eepa- 
rate  estate,  and  courts  of  equity  would  enforce  the  chai^  against 
the  property.  But,  in  order  that  her  contract  should  have  the 
effect  of  creating  a  charge,  it  must  refer  expressly,  and  not  by  im- 
plication, to  the  separate  estate,  as  the  means  of  payment."  And 
refers  specially  to  Frazier  v.  Brownlow,  and  Knox  v.  Jordan,  and 
Withers  v.  Sparrow.  He  says  that  "  tlie  words  '  not  by  impliGa' 
tion,'  though  found  in  the  decisiomi,  are  not  to  be  nnderatood  in 
the  strictest  sense  as  excluding  necessary  implicaUons." 

For  this  last  idea,  he  refers  to  Withers  v.  Sparrow,  because  in 
that  case  the  separate  estate  of  the  wife  was  not  expressly  chained 
in  the  contract  fur  the  loan  of  money,  but  it  appeared  that  the 
money  was  used  for  the  bmejU  of  the  separate  estate,  and,  there- 
fore, the  court  held  a  oootract  to  charge  by  fmplioation. 
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The  case  of  Withers  ».  Sparrow  was  thoroughly  and  exhaust- 
ively argued  by  Me»>rs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  Qiiion,  Vance  &  Dowd,  and 
W.  H.  Bailey,  the  brief  of  the  latter  being  quite  fall  and  compre- 
henaive.    All  the  authorities  of  the  State  were  reviewed. 

These  cases,  therefore,  clearly  settle  the  doctrine  in  N«^ 
Carolina  substantially  as  follows : 

IsL  That  the  English  rule,  as  followed  formerly  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  does  not  prevail  in  this  State. 

2d.  That  a  married  woman,  entitled  to  a  separate  estate,  is. 
regarded  as  a  /eme  oowrt,  and  subject  to  every  disability  of  the 
common  law  except  as  she  may  have  power  conferred  upon  her 
under  the  deed  of  settlement  in  express  and  positive  terms.* 

3d.  That  to  charge  the  separate  estate,  the  contract  must  have 
specific  reference  to  the  same,  or  by  necessary  implication  arising 
out  of  the  nature  or  consideration  of  the  contract,  showing  that 
it  was  for  her  benefit. 

4th.  That  any  contract  she  may  make  must  Lave  the  concur- 
rence of  the  trustee,  if  there  be  one. 

5th.  That  since  the  Act  of  1872,t  the  contract  must  have  the 
written  concurrence  of  her  husband. 

6th.  That  section  6,  article  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  1868, 
nor  the  Act  of  1872,  did  not  have  the  effect  to  enlarge  her  spet^l 
power  of  contracting  into  a  general  power,  but  to  abridge  the 
special  power  by  having  the  husband's  conseot. 

Judge  Rodman  concludes  the  opinion  in  Wesson  v.  PippenJ  in 
the  following  expressive  language :  "  We  put  our  decision  on  the 
ground  tliat  a  married  woman  has  no  power  to  contract  a  per- 
sonal debt,  or  to  enter  into  any  executory  oontract,  even  with 
the  written  consent  of  her  husband,  unless  her  separate  estate  is 
chai^red  with  it,  either  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication 
arising  out  of  the  nature  or  consideration  of  the  contract,  showing 
that  it  was  for  her  benefit  Whether  the  contract  would  be  good 
if  it  did  expressly  charge  the  estate,  but  was  not  for  the  wife's 
benefit,  it  is  unneoessary  to  Bay." 

*  Hudy  «.  H0U7,  84  N.  C,  6S1.  To  this  case  of  Hftrd?  v  Hollr,  Judge 
Baffin  agnin  reviewi  all  the  ftotliorilies,  and  oTerrules  the  doctrine  of  the 
EugtUh  courts,  and  tbe  case  of  Harria  v.  Harrii  U  considered  OTerruled  bj 
Knox  r.  Jordan. 

t  BattU,  Bevisal,  chap.  69;  Harris  t.  Jenkins,  72  N.  C,  1B3. 

t  WesioD  V.  Pippen,  74  N.  C.  Bep,  437. 
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It  will  be  Been,  therefore,  that  this  case  leaves  it  an  open 
qaeetioD  as  to  whether  or  not  the  charge  in  all  cases  must  be 
a  contract  for  the  bentfii  of  the  wife.  As  the  contract  is  only 
enforced  against  the  property,  and  by  a  coiirt  of  equity,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  a  charge  would  never  be  enforced  nnder  circumstances 
where  undue  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  wife,  or  where  she 
was  in  no  manner  benefited.  Parties  who  trade  with  a  feme 
eooert  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  her  disabilities,  and  therefore 
have  no  right  to  complain  at  the  result.* 

Another  question  has  not  been  very  fully  discussed  in  this 
State,  as  to  whether  the  contract,  sufficient  to  chai^  the  land, 
must  be  in  wpting  or  not.  It  is  inferred  from  the  cases  in  this 
State,  that  this  contract  need  not  be  in  writing,  and  that  the 
property  is  subject  to  the  payment  of  its  owner's  debts,  with  this 
difl^nce,  that  owing  to  the  general  inability  of  the  wife  to  con- 
tract, the  court  of  equity  will  only  enforce  those  contracts  made 
for  the  bene&t  of  the  wife,  whether  written  or  verbal,  especially 
if  the  contract  has  direct  reference  to  the  separate  estate. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri,  it  has  been  expressly  decided  that 
to  charge  the  wife's  separate  estate  the  contract  need  not  be  in 
writing.f  And  the  same  is  held  in  Alabama  and  other  States. 
It  is  true  that  in  Missouri  and  Alabama  the  wife,  as  to  her 
separate  estate,  is  regarded  as  a  /eme  sole,  and  this  may  have 
influence  in  deciding  that  the  debts  need  not  be  charged  in 
writing.'  This  doctrine  should,  at  least,  apply  to  those  cases  in 
North  Carolina  where  the  wife  holds  the  separate  estate,  generally, 
without  any  special  restraint  or  special  power  of  appointment. 
Of  course,  if  the  settlement  prescrt&es  a  mode  of  disposition,  this 
excludes  all  other  modes  of  charge  under  the  doctrine  of  the  - 
wife's  power  as  there  held. 

*  It  is  true  tbal  in  this  Slate  the  wife  luay  coDvey  her  lands,  being  separate 
ettale,  and  maj  murtgoge  the  same,  the  husband  joining  in  the  deed,  and  this, 
loo,  as  security  of  the  husband,  or  for  money  not  for  her  benefit.  This  is, 
however,  bj  virtue  of  the  power  to  convey  under  the  Constitution  and  lavs, 
including  the  privy  examination :  NewbarC  v.  Pelera,  80  N.  C,  166 ;  Purvis  «. 
Corstaphan,  73  N.  C,  575;  ghinn  b.  Smith,  79  N.  C,  310 ;  JeSreos  v.  Green, 
Itnd.,  330. 

t  Miller  v.  Brown,  47  Mo.,  604  (reported  in  4  American  lUports,  345). 
Bn  opinion,  to  the  same  point,  of  Lord  Brougham  in  Mnrray  v.  Barbe,  3 
Mvlne  &  Keen  ;  Story's  Eq.,  {  1400.  The  same  is  held  in  Alabama:  Ogley  v. 
Skilbdmer,  26  Ala.,  332. 
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Another  very  important  question  is  decided  in  the  caae  of 
Pippen  t>.  Wesson,  in  reference  to  the  conditutional  and  tiatutory 
separate  estate  in  that  Stata  The  section  6  of  article  10  of  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina  for  1869  provides  as  follows: 

"  The  real  and  personal  proper^  of  any  female  in  this  State 
acquired  before  marri^e,  and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
which  she  may  after  marriage  become  in  any  manner  entitled 
shall  be  and  remain  the  eole  and  aeparait  estate  and  property  of 
each  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obligations,  or 
engagements  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed, 
and,  with  the  written  assent  of  Her  husband,  conveyed  by  her  as 
if  she  were  unmarried."  Then  the  Act  of  1871-2,  section  17, 
provided :  "  No  woman  daring  her  coverture  shall  be  capable  of 
making  any  contract  to  affect  her  real  or  personal  estate,  except, 
etc,  without  the  written  consent  of  her  husband,  unless  she  be  a 
free-trader  as  hereinafter  allowed."  They  hold  that  the  terms 
"sole  and  separate  estate"  had  a  known  and  definite  meaning  in 
the  law  when  the  Constitution  was  framed,  and  it  must  be  deemed 
that  they  were  used  in  the  sense  which  had  been  affixed  to  them 
by  prior  adjudications  of  this  court.  It  was  said  that  the  sepa- 
rate estate  had  never  been  held  to  confer  on  the  married  woman 
the  absolute  power  of  disposition  over  the  estate  as  if  she  were  a 
feme  sole,  neither  did  it  give  her  a  general  capacity  to  oiyntracL 

The  result  of  the  opinion  was  that  this  constitutional  »epar<iU 
ettate  was  intended  to  take  the  place  of  a  deed  of  settlement  and 
must  be  construed  as  such  deeds  had  been,  as  conferring  on  mar- 
ried women  no  powers  beyond  those  expressly  given  or  implied. 
That  neither  an  absolute  power  of  disposition,  nor  the  general 
power  lo  contract,  were  necessary  incidents  to  this  ataiutoty  sepa- 
raie  eiiate. 

It  was  also  held  that  the  Act  of  1871-2did  not  have  the  effect 
to  allow  a.  feme  oouert  to  make  a  contract  she  could  not  make  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  act,  but  that  she  shall  not  make  such  con- 
tracts as  by  existing  law  she  had  the  power  to  make,  without  the 
consent  of  her  husband.  The  object  was  not  to  enlarge  her 
special  power  of  contracting  into  a  general  power,  but  to  abridge 
the  special  power  by  requiring  the  husband's  consent.  Upoti  this 
oonstrnctioQ  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Act  of  1871-2  the  court 
aay: 
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"  If  a  married  woman  can  bind  her.  real  estate  by  an  executory 
contract  to  pay  money,  as  to  which  she  is  not  privately  examinid, 
the  Baf^uarda  against  conveyances  by  the  undue  influence  of  her 
husband,  provided  by  this  section,  would  be  easily  defeated.  Her 
real  estate  would  be  liable  to  sale  under  execution,  and  she  would 
thus  indirecily  convey  when  she  could  not  directly  do  so." 

The  statutory  separate  estate  as  now  created  by  the  several 
acta  in  the  difterent  State»t  may,  therefore,  be  subject  to  the  same 
(jiargcs  in  a  court  of  equity  as  if  created  by  a  deed  of  settlement, 
and  for  the  same  reasons.  There  la  a  dictum  of  Judge  Boydeo, 
in  the  case  of  Withers  v.  Sparrow,*  holding  that  article  10,  sec. 
6,  of  the  Constitution  had  the  effect  to  constitute  the  wife  »feme 
»oU,  as  to  the  general  power  to  oontract,  the  same  as  held  in  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  hut  the  case  of  Pippeii  e.  Wesson  overrules 
that  dectsion.  Indeed,  the  decision  of  the  question  was  not  called 
for  in  Withers  t>.  Sparrow,  as  the  contract  was  in  reference  to  the 
separate  estate,  and  directly  for  the  wife's  benefit. f 

ifud  the  Contract  in  reference  to  the,  Separate  Eataie  desert 
the  Property  thus  to  be  Charged  f — This  question  was  fully  dis- 
cnased  in  the  case  of  The  Corn  Exchange  Insurance  Company  p. 
Babcock.  The  action  in  this  case  was  brought  upon  three  prom- 
issoiy  notes,  upon  each  the  following  indorsement  of  the  defend- 
ant: 

"  For  Tftlne  received,  I  herebj  charge  my  individual  properly  with  Ihe  pay- 
ment of  this  note. 

"  Abhiha  Babcock'." 

The  notes  were  indorsed  in  1863  by  Mrs.  Babcock,  and  she 
had  a  separate  estate  in  real  property. 

It  was  found  by  the  referee  that  the  defendant  indorsed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  other  defendants  (one  of  whom  was  her  husband), 
and  that  she  bad  no  interest  in  the  transaction.  One  principal 
objection  to  a  recovery  was,  "  that  the  instrument  creating  the 
obai^  should  contain  a  description  of  the  property  intended  to 

•  Wilbera  «.  Bparrow,  M  N.  C,  129. 

I  The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  construing  theslatiilorj  separate 
(State  aa  rtated  in  the  text,  refers  for  aiipport  to  Yale  v.  Dederer,  22  N.  Y.,  ^0 ; 
Jooet  B.  Croatwait,  17  Ion,  393;  Rhodes  v.  Oibbs,  39  Texan,  432;  Bibb  t. 
Pope,  13  Ala..  190;  Uaclaye.  I^ve,  2oCal.,  367;  Smith  v.Oreer.Sl  Cal.,470i 
Montgomery  e.  Sprankle,  31  Indiana,  113;  Carpenter  v.  Mitchell,  SO  IllinoU, 
470;  Whilworth  v.  Cart«r,  43  Miaa.,  61 ;  De  Fries  r.  Coaklin,  22  Mich.,  265. 
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be  charged,  or,  at  1east,a  reference  by  which  it  can  be  identified." 
It'iras  said  that  this  proposition  had  been  euetaiiied  in  Kelso  tt. 
Tabor,*  but  after  reciting  the  acts  of  the  le^slature,  and  the 
Kew  York  ami  English  cases  at  great  length,  the  court  decides 
that  the  contract  need  not  describe  the  property  to  be  charged 
any  further  than  as  her  separate  property ;  that  the  chai^  need 
Dot  be  in  such  form  aa  to  create  a  apecific  lien.  The  court  says, 
by  way  of  reasoning :  "  There  ia  no  more  propriety  in  the  prin* 
ciple  sought  to  be  sustained  than  there  would  be  in  holding  that 
the  promissory  note  of  a  male  adult  must  describe  the  property 
seized  on  execution  issued  on  a  judgment  recovered  upon  the 
note.  Ii>  each  case,  the  note  or  bond  creates  a  binding  obliga- 
tion. The  law  holds  all  of  the  property  of  the  maker  or  obligor 
responsible  for  its  satisfaction.  The  judgment,  when  recovered, 
creates  the  lien.  When  the  proceeding  was  in  equity  strictly,  it 
may  have  been  necessary  that  the  judgment  should  sjwcify  the 
property  against  which  the  process  of  the  court  should  issue." 
It  may  be  observed  that  under  the  New  York  statutes  of  1862-3, 
when  a  judgment  is  rendered  against  a  /em«  covert,  execution  is 
ordered  against  her  separate  property  In  the  same  manner  that 
other  executions  issue.  Perhaps  this  is  not  done  in  many  other 
States,  as,  in  most  instances,  the  chai^  is  held  valid  by  a  court 
of  equity  as  against  the  property,  and  no  process  against  the  per- 
Bon  of  t\i6  feme  covert.^ 

It  is  not  proposed  to  go  more  lai^ly  into  the  decisions  of  the 
diflPerent  States,  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter  86  of  Bishop's 
Law  of  Married  Wiymen,  in  which  the  notes  make  quite  a  full 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  diflerent  States. 

Tfu  ResvU  of  tht  Amerioan  Doctrine. — On  this  point,  the 
author  agrees  with  Mr.  Bishop,];  who  says :  "  While  there  is  no 

•  KelBO  r.  Tabor,  52  Barb.,  125. 

t  To  sustain  ibe  propoiition  that  no  special  nfereoce  and  dcecription  of  Ui« 
■eparale  exUte  U  neceraarj,  the  foLlowing  authorities  *re  cited  ;  Acts,  1362-3 ; 
Episcopal  Church  t>.  jB«]uee,  17  Johns.,  543;  North  American  Co.«.D;ett,7 
Paige,  9 ;  Yale  v.  Dederer,  18  N.  Y.,  265 ;  22  N.  Y.,  450 ;  Owen  r.  Cowley,  3« 
N.  Y.,  600;  Ballin  v.  Milage.  87  N.  Y.,  35;  U'liile  .■,  McSett,  33  N.  Y.,  371 ; 
Hulme  D.  Tenant,  1  Brown  Ch.  Cases,  16 ;  and  man/  other  English  cases,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Matthemau's  case  (decided  ID  1866),Eng.  lAwBep.^SEq.CMe*, 
781. 

X  1  Biahcv.  I^  M.  W,  B6S. 
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general  harmony  of  doctrines  in  this  country,  there  is  &  strong 
tendeocy  manifesting  itself  in  some  courts  more  than  in  otiiers  to 
restrict  to  s  greater  or  less  degree  the  power  of  the  feme  covert 
over  her  separate  estate." 

Of  course,  this  is  the  effect  in  those  States  like  Tennessee, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  especially  South  Carolina,  in 
which  not  only  the  oommou  legal  disability  of  ti  feme  covert  is  re- 
lied on,  but  she  is  confined  strictly  to  the  power  contained  in  the 
settlement,  and,  consequently,  where  no  power  to  alienate  or 
chai^  \3  espressly  given,  she  is  under  almost  complete  disabili- 
ties, even  as  to  the  separate  ^state's  allowing  a  court  of  equity  to 
enforce  a  certain  limited  class  of  obligation)). 

But  the  States  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Ken- 
tucky, aud  other  States  where  they  are  disposed  to  hold  that 
a  married  woman,  who  has  a  separate  estate,  is  entitled  to  the 
jvM  digponendi,  and  has  a  right  to  act  as  a  feme  sole  in  equity, 
have  limited  and  greatly  qualified  the  wife's  capacity  to  contract 
debts  to  be  satisfied  out  of  the  separate  estate,* 

For  illustration,  take  New  York,  with  the  bold  announcement' 
of  the  English  doctrine  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  c.  Jacques,  in  whidi  it  is  declared  in  general  terras 
that  the  wife,  as  to  separate  estate,  could  act  in  all  respects  as  a 
fentfsoU,  in  the  subsequent  oases  of  Yale  v.  Dederer,  and  the  Com 
Exchange  Insurance  Company  v.  Babcock,  holds  that  the  wife  is 
not  liable  for  her  general  contracts ;  that  she  is  not  liable  on  a 
note  or  bond,  except  in  the  contract  the  separate  property  is  al- 
loded  to,  and  the  credit  given  to  the  same,  either  expressly  or  by 
necessary  implication. 

It  b  true  that  in  the  latter  case  it  was  held  that  she  could 
charge  the  separate  estate  for  a  debt  not  her  own,  and  not  for  her 

*  As  to  ibe  *4i'"^''^''°"<  of  the  Beveral  States  in  regard  to  thejiuditponendi 
or  otherwue,  the  following  ctuea  may  be  cnnsiilled  with  profit :  Weekav.  8&go, 
B  Ga.,  109  i  Caldwell  >.  Sawjer,  30  Ala.,  283  ;  Baker  v.  Oregor^,  2S  Ala.,  644 ; 
Uaibej  V.  Bobe,  6  Florida,  3Sl ;  Pomero.v  r.  Manhattan  Life  Ina.  Co.,  40  111., 
398;  Borch  B.  Breckinridge,  16  B.  Moo.  (Ky.),  482;  M.  E.  Church  v.  Jacques, 
17  Johns.,  548;  Knox  v.  Jordan,  5  Jones  Eq.  (N.  C),  175;  Crinman  e.  Wag- 
oner, B  Barr  (Pa.),  473 ;  Thomas  ».  Folwell,  2  Whart.,  11 ;  Metcalf  v.  Cook,  a 
E.I.,355,  363;  Ewiog  t.  Smilb,  3  Den.  |S.  C),  417;  Adams*.  Mockey,  6 
Kch.  Eq.,  76 ;  WillUiusou  *.  Beckbam,  8  Leigh,  ::Q,  24 ;  Whiting  v.  Rust,  1 
QraL,  483. 
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benefit,  but  upon  the  oonditinn  "  thai  the  intent  to  make  the  charge 
must  be  dedared  in  the  contract  creaHng  such  indebtedness."* 

Then,  again,  the  stronfi;  statutes  of  1862-3  are  subjwted  to  the 
same  constnictioa  ia  their  tendency  to  limii  the  wife's  capacity  to 
chai^  her  separate  estate  with  debts.  North  Carolina,  also,  by 
a  majority  opinion  in  Harris  v.  Harris,  announced  the  English 
doctrine  (the  earlier  English  doctrine)  that,  as  to  the  separate  es- 
tate, the  wife  could  act  as  a/emeao&y  but,  in  the  subsequent  cases 
of  Knox  r.  Jordan  and  Pippen  v.  Wesson  this  doctrine  is  over- 
ruled, and  the  rule,  upon  which  equity  will  enforce  the  wife's 
contracts,  is  established  as  being  founded  on  the  contract  made  in 
direct  reference  to  the  separate  estate  and  ,for  her  beoeBt.  The 
constitutional  and  statutory  separate  estate  was  held  in  the  latter 
case  to  be'subject  to  the  same  rule,  and  the  idea  of  the  wife's  lia- 
bility on  her  general  contracts,  or  a  contnict  not  relating  directly 
or  by  necessary  implication  to  the  separate  estate,  was  completely 
ignored. 

As  the  courts  of  New  York  never  could  entirely  escape  the 
reafloning  of  Judge  Kent  in  the  case  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  V.  Jacques  (although  overruled  by  the  Court  of  Errors), 
so  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Judge  Pearson  (afterwards  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court)  was  followed  in  its  reasoning  and  principles 
enunciated,  while  the  majority  opinion  was  disregarded. t 

Mufi  the  Intent  fo  Guirge  appear  in  the  Contract  t — Some  of 
the  cases  hold  that  the  intent  to  charge  must  appear  in  the  in- 
strument itself,  especially  when  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate, 
Selden,  J.,  said,  in  Yale  v.  Dederer :  "  We  must  recur  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  power  of  a/fiwie  covert  to  charge  her  separate  estate. 
Starting  from  this  point,  it  is  plain  that  no  debt  can  be  chaiged, 
which  is  nut  connected  by  agreement,  either  ex[>ress  or  implied, 
with  the  estate. 

"  If  contracted  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  itself,  it  would  of 

*  The  Com  Exchuige  Insurance  Compan?  b.  Babcock,  42  N.  Y.,  613,  re- 
poned  in  1  AmericBn  Reports,  611 ;  see  page  614  for  the  point  made  io  the 
text ;  Yale  e.  Dederer,  lupra. 

t  Harrieti.  Harris,?  Ire.  £q.,  Ill  (dissenting  opinion,  120);  Knoxe.  Jordan, 
SJoneeEq..  175;  Constitution  of  N.  C,  1863-,  Actsof  lSTl-2;  The  Melhodin 
Episcopal  Church  0.  Jacqnes  (opinion  by  Kent),  9  Johns.  Chant-ei?,  77 ;  the 
ovemihng  opinion  by  the  Conrt  of  Errors,  17  Johns.,  648 ;  Yale  v.  Dederer, 
22  N.  Y.,  450;  18  N.  Y.,  266. 
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coarse  become  a  lien,  upon  a  welUfoanded  presumption  that 
tlie  parties  eo  iDteaded,  sod  in  analogy  to  the  doctrine  of  equita- 
ble mortgages  for  purchase- money. 

"But  no  other  kind  of  debt  can,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  thus 
charged,  without  some  affirmative  act  of  the  wifeevincing  that  in- 
tention; and  there  is  no  reason  why  her  acts  in  this  respect  should 
not  be  tested  by  the  same  principles  and  rules  of  evidence,  which 
an  applied  t«  similar  questions  in  other  cases." 

Cases  hold  that  no  evidence,  to  show  the  intent  to  chargo,  is 
admissible,  except  what  appears  in  the  instrument,  while  others 
hold  that,  while  the  intent  to  charge  must  appear,  it  is  sufficient, 
even  if  it  be  by  parol  evidence,  though  the  debt  or  other  con- 
tract is  like,  for  instance,  a  promissory  note,  in  writing.* 

Others  hiild  that  there  can  be  no  charge  on  the  separate  estate, 
except  by  expreBs  agreement,t  and  some  of  the  cases  say,  with  the 
trustee  or  husband.:^ 

This  requirementof  an  expreas  agreement  is  all  right  where  the 
contract  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife,  but  where  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  estate,  it  should  he  presumed  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  same.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Bishop  says :  "  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  universal  doctrine,  if  anything  on  this  subject  can  be 
said  to  be  so,  that  when  a  married  woman  contracts  for  the  ben- 
efit of  her  separate  estate,  and  the  contract  is  silent  as  to  the 
source  of  payment,  it  will  be  presumed  to  be  a  charge  on  such 
e8tate."§ 

The  Wif(^»  Promiaaory  Note. — I  suppose  in  most  of  the  States 
it  is  held  that  the  promissory  note  of  a  feme  covert  in  the  usual 
form,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  mle,  does  not  charge  her  separate 
estate.  11 

Even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  it  is  so  often  said  in 
general  terms  that,  as  to  the  separate  estate,  the  wife  can  suAaaa 

*  CoQD  V.  Conn,  1  Hd.  Ch.,  212 ;  KoonU  v.  Nabb,  le  Hd.,  549,  554 ;  1 
Bishop,  L.  M.  W.,  U  875,  876. 

t  CheiTj  ».  Clements,  10  Hump.  {Tepn.),  562. 

t  Fellon  V.  Ewri,  7  Jonw  (N.  C),  269 ;  Hwru  o.  Jenkins,  72  N.  C,  183. 

{  Bishop  oo  Law  of  Married  Women,  {  876 ;  Fraiier  t.  Brownlow,  3  Ire. 
Eq..  237  ;  Gardner  v.  Gardner,  22  Wend.,  526  ;  Palem  b.  Lent,  6  Boaw.,  713 ; 
Dyett  ».  North  American  Coal  Co.,  20  Weud.,  670;  Franklin  tp.  Bealtj,  27 
MiM.,  347. 

I  Litlon  V.  Baldin,  8  Hump.,  209 ;  Pippen  ■>.  Wenon,  74  N.  C,  437. 
37 
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/erne  aofe,  it  seems  that  the  court,  still  recognizes  many  of  the  dis- 
abilities of  coverture.  But  a  diSerent  doctrine  has  been  held  in 
some  of  the  States.*  The  effect  of  these  holdings,  genemlly,  is 
that  a  debt  contracted  by  a  married  woman  is  prima  fame  evi- 
dence to  charge  her  separate  estate.  It  is  said  in  one  case: 
"  Where  the  feme  covert  executes  a  bond  or  note,  or  atvepts  a 
bill,  it  b  held  that  she  must  ioteud  by  such  instrument  to  bind 
her  separate  estate,  because  these  acts  would  otherwise  be  nuga- 
tory,  and  these  instruments  could  in  no  other  way  have  any  va- 
lidity or  operation."t  And  this  is  held  to  be  so  where  the  prom- 
issory note  is  the  joint  one  of  husband  and  wifcj 

It  has  been  held  in  Alabama,  that  the  wife's  note,  tike  any 
other,  b  good  in  the  hands  of  an  indorsee,  who  may  proceed  ia 
equity  to  enforce  its  payment  out  of  the  separate  estate.S 

What  is  the  Equity  Principle  in  these  Gaaeaf — Courts  of 
equity  have  jurisdiction  over  trunte,  and  the  separate  estate  is  a 
trust-fund.  The  court  of  equity  should  supervise  the  execution  of 
the  trust  in  each  particular  case.  If  the  wife  {cestui  que  trtui), 
not  being  restrained,  has  made  such  a  contract,  or  incurred  such 
a  liability  as  ought  in  conscience  to  constitute  a  charge  on  the 
separate  estate,  equity  will  enforce  it  as  such.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  reason  and  principle,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  intent  to 
chai^  should  be  expressly  stated  in  the  instrument  creating  the 
equitable  debt,  if  such  can  be  made  to  appear  by  other  conape- 
tent  evidence.!!  And  why  should  not  the  circuntetaoces,  the  acts, 
and  declaratloDs  of  the  parties,  especially  matters  rea  gestd,  be 
considered  competent  evidence? 

The  mere  fact  tliat  the  debt  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  separate 
estate  raises  a  presumption  of  a  promise  to  pay.  N'ow  why  may 
not  other  facts  existing  in  parol  be  competent  evidence? 

If  the  contract  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  and  yet  the 
liability  is  to  exigt  hy  showing  a  Cfmirad  and  intent  to  charge, 

*  Legond  v.  Oirland,  23  Mo.,  547  ;  Cowlea  n.  Morgan,  34  Ala.,  535 ;  Dob- 
bin  V.  Hubbard,  17  Ark.,  189 ;  Bell  v.  Keller,  13  B.  Mod.,  381 ;  Greenough  «. 
WusingloD,  2  Greene  (Iowa J,  43o. 

t  Coats  V.  Bobinaon,  10  Mo.,  TS7. 

X  Caldirell  v.  Sanger,  30  Ala.,  283. 

{  Baker  v.  Qr^urj,  28  Ala.,  644. 

g  Bishop  OD  Law  of  Married  Woiu«d,  j  87S. 
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what  reason  can  be  aasigDed  against  the  resort  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence  nsed  in  analogous  cases,  and  in  qnestions  in- 
volving the  same  principles? 

A  party  does  an  act,  and  the  question  is,  What  was  the  intent 
in  this  act?  The  rules  of  evidence  afford  the  means  of  ascertatn- 
iog  thiH  intent.  So  a  married  woman  contracts  a  debt,  in  which 
wntract  nothing  is  said  as  to  how  it  shall  be  paid.  It  would  seem 
that  many  pertinent  facts  might  be  shown  as  evidence  of  the 
intent  to  chai^  the  separate  estate  (even  where  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  estate),  such  as  the  fact  that  she  owned  a  separate  es- 
tate; that  she  made  declarations  at  the  time,  or  at  a  subsequent 
time,  indicating  the  intent  The  giving  of  a  note  as  A  feme  sole 
should  be  some  evidence  tending  to  show  this  fact,  if  not  p-ima 
Jade,  as  held  by  some  of  the  cases  already  reviewed.  The  evi- 
dence is  not  allowed  in  either  case  to  fix  the  wife's  persona)  lia- 
bility in  laio  ;  for  Om  purpose  both  kinds  of  evidence  are  irrele- 
vant, because  of  her  own  exemption  from  legal  personal  liability. 
But  the  wife's  separate  estate  is  generally  held  chargeable  in  a 
court  of  equity,  on  the  presentation  of  such  a  state  of  facts  as 
will  create  an  equity  in  favor  of  the  party  seeking  the  debt  or  the 
execution  of  the  obligation.  These  facts  may  appear  by  writing 
or  by  parol,  or  both. 

A  married  woman  becomes  the  debtor  of  her  husband  by  bor- 
rowing money  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  her  separate  estate ;  and 
the  debt  will  be  enforced  an  a  lien  upon  her  estate.*  Her  cover- 
ture is  no  impediment  to  charging  the  separate  estate  in  favor  of 
the  husband  as  in  favor  of  third  persons. 

Speaking  of  the  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  in  this  re* 
gard,  it  should  not  be  foigotten  that  there  may  be  a  wide  differ- 

'  enbe  between  what  the  feme  covert  has  capacity  to  do  under  a 

'  power  contained  in  a  settlement,  and  what  the  rule  of  equity  in 

j  the  absence  of  the  power  permits. 

i  "  The  settlement  has  the  potency  to  decide  every  question  for 

itself,  however  contrary  the  decision  may  be  to  the  rule  which 
the  law  would  otherwise  furnish."t 

!  •  Girfoer  •-  Oai^DBT,  22  Wend^  528 ;  Leaviu..  Pell,  K  N.  Y.,  474 ;  White- 

■idee  v.  Caniun,  23  Mo.,  457;  Cow]e9i>.Moi^^,34  A1&.,535{  Yale  e.  Dederer, 

'  22  K.Y.,  490;  Qirdner  v.  Gardner,  7  Puge,  112;  Biuadrige  «.  Poor,  2  Gill 

t  Buhop,  Married  Women,  {{  S45,  84S. 
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Statutory  Separaie  Eiialea. — Most  of  the  Stat«e  have  either 
passed  statutes  or  constttational  provbioDS,  giving  the  wife  some- 
thing like  a  ieparaU  estate.  These  laws  take  the  place  of  a  deed 
of  settlement. 

Tlie  effect  of  these  statotes  may  be  to  convert  the  equitable 
estate  into  a  legal  estate  in  the  wife,  dispensing  entirely  with  the 
trustee.  But  holding,  as  she  does  technically,  the  legal  estate 
under  these  statutes,  yet  it  has  the  qaalUUs  of  a  separate  estate, 
as  anderstood  in  the  unwritten  law.  She  is  not  endowed  with 
unlimited  right  of  disposition.  On  this  point  I  shall  utilize  what 
Mr.  Bishop*  says : 

"  Now,  in  matter  of  principle,  if  a  statute  simply  provides  that 
the  wife's  property  shall  be  held  by  her  as  separate  statutory 
estate — that  is,  shall  be  held  to  her  separate  use,  while  yet  the 
legal  title  vests  in  her,  this  does  not  enable  her  to  bind  her 
person,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  by  a  contract,  or  subject  her 
to  be  sued  at  law ;  and,  therefore,  she  must  be  capable  of  charg- 
ing such  estate  in  equity  the  same  as  though  it  were  held  by  a 
trustee  under  the  unwritten  law,  for  the  same  reason  applies  to 
the  one  case  as  to  the  other."t  The  statute  does  not  remove  any 
of  the  disabilities  of  coverture. 

Most  of  these  statutes  are  of  a  recent  date,  and  passed  af^er  the 
oourt  of  equity  had  built  up  a  system  of  procedure  and  rules  by 
which  the  separate  estate  should  be  controlled,  and  no  doubt  they 
should  be  construed  by  the  courts  in  harmony  with  the  unwritten 
law  and  the  rule  of  natural  reason. 

The  various  rules  of  statutory  interpretation  to  be  found  in 
the  books  will  apply  to  these  various  statutory  and  constitutional 
regulations  regarding  the  separate  estate  the  reasoning  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina  on  this  point  in  the  recent  case 
of  Pippen  V,  Wesson,  sapra.  In  that  case  the  suit  was  on  a  note 
executed  by  the  wife  jointly  with  the  husband,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  effect  of  the  Constitution  of  1868  in  creating  a 
separate  estate];  was  to  enlarge  the  wife's  capacity  to  contract. 

*  Bishop's  Law  of  Married  Women,  vol.  ii.,  H  202,  204. 

t  See  Pippen  c.  Wesson,  74  N.  C.  437  (as  to  the  N.  C.  statute) ;  2  Bishop, 
Harried  Women,  U  26,  66-66. 

X  See  Constitution  of  N.  C,  1868,  art.  10,  mc.  Si  Ada  of  1871-2,  Battle's 
Bevisal,  lec.  17,  p.  SOO. 
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And  to  sustain  tliie  view,  Mr.  S,  F.  Phillips  (now  United  States 
Solicitor-Genera))  in  the  ai^ument  relied  on  the  dictum  in  the 
case  of  Withers  v.  Sparrow*  to  sustain  thia  position. 

The  court  says :  "  It  will  be  eeen  upon  an  examination  of  the 
l^islation  referred  to,  that  it  by  no  means  converts  a  married 
woman  into  a  feme  sole  in  respect  to  her  separate  estate,  hat  that 
it  gives  special  powers,  which  are  carefully  limited  and  defined, 
and  that  outside  of  such  powers  her  (Usability  remains  as  at 
common  law." 

The  court  further  says,  in  Prppen  v.  Wesson ;  "  It  is  true,  that 
when  the  decisions  to  which  I  have  referred  were  made,  the 
separate  estate  of  the  wife  was  a  mere  equity,  the  legal  estate 
being  vested  in  a  tmstee,  and  that  since  the  Constitution  of  1868 
she  has  the  legal  estate  to  her  separate  ase.  But  that  change  has 
not  removed  her  legal  disabilities  to  contract,  or  extended  her 
ability  in  equity.  Her  contract  hy  bond  is  still  void  at  law, 
and  the  courts,  under  their  equitable  powers,  will  not  enforce  it 
against  her  separate  estate  unless  the  creditor  has  an  equity  to 
have  it  enforced ;  that  is  to  say,  anless  it  was  for  her  benefit." 
They  say  that  the  terms  "sole  and  separate  estate"  had  a  well- 
known  and  definite  meaning,  and  the  convention  and  legislature 
used  those  terms  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  understood  by 
the  profession  at  the  time.  Allusion  having  been  made  in  another 
place  to  this  decision  on  this  point,  it  will  not  be  further  pursued, 
except  to  say  that  the  reasoning  of  that  case  commends  itself 
greatly,  and  worthy  of  acceptance  in  the  construction  of  most  of 
the  recent  statutes  regarding  the  separate  estate.  The  courts  of 
Wisconsin,  too,  have  made  similar  decisions.  They  say,  "  The 
change  from  an  equitable  to  a  legal  estate  has  not,  with  respect  to 
them,  enlarged  her  powers  or  removed  the  disability  of  coverture, 
bntshe  remains  as  if  still  possessed  of  an  estate  in  equity  without 
restriction  as  to  her  power  of  disposition. "t 

The  court  of  New  Jersey  says,  pertinently :  "  The  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  over  the  subject  does  not  rest  upon  the 
ground  that  the  estate  of  the  wife  is  an  equitable  estate  merely, 
'but  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  her  aeparate  estate,  which  is 
equitably  subject  to  contracts  and  engagements  entered  into  by 

•  Withers  e.  Spirrow,  66  N.  C,  188. 

t  WoCHter  p.  Korthrup,  5  Wis.,  245.    Sm  Todd  r.  Lee,  15  Wis.,  365,  380. 
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her,  which  are  not  legaUy  bioding  upon  her  personally,  and  which 
cannot  be  enforced  at  law.  Whether  the  estate  of  the  wife  is 
vested  io  a  tni8tee,her  interest  being  merely  equitable,  or  whether 
the  estate  is  vested  directly  id  her,  so  that  she  has  both  the  If^l 
and  equitable  interest,  is  iDimaterial."*  Mr.  Bishop  has  discussed 
Uiis  question  fully  and  collated  the  authc^ities  upon  this  point.t 
And  the  second  voluiiw  of  Mr.  Bie>hop  on  the  Xau  of  Married 
Women  is  devoted  to  the  l^isiation  of  the  different  States  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  courts  in  reference  to  the  separate  estate, 
the  examination  of  which  is  commended  by  the  author.^ 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  equitaUe  doctrine  extends  to 
the  «t(rfutory  aeparaie  e^ate.  Indeed,  these  st^utes  might  be 
considered  as  so  many  deeds  of  settlement,  each  to  apply  to  the 
married  women  of  an  entire  i!tote,  not  of  course  to  have  a  retro- 
spective operation.  S 

In  Georgia,  however,  under  the  statutes  of  1866,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  power  to  contract  under  the  Constitution,  it  has  been  held, 
that  if  the  wife  boys  proper^,  and  gives  her  individual  note  for 
the  price,  she  is  presumed  to  jbave  a  separate  estate  and  to  contract 
in  reference  to  it.ll 

There  are  many  inatances  where  the  statute  expressly,  or  by 
implication^  establishes  a  rule  different  from  the  equity  rule  id 
which  the  statute  must  prevail. 

The  English  Doctrine  <^ain. — Although  the  English,  from  a 
very  early  period,  departed  from  the  common-law  rules  in  ad- 
mitting the  wife  to  be  considered  as  a  feme  aoU  as  to  the  trust 

*  JohuBOU  «.  Cummina,  1  C.  K.  Green,  97,  105.  Similar  reuoning:  Peak 
•.  La  Baw,  C.  E.  Oreeo,  269,  282.  Consult  Armstrang  t.  VUm,  5  C.  E.  Green, 
109,  114. 

t  Bi^np,  Married  Wonen,  J  2H.  For  t!ie  constroctioa  umilar  to  North 
Ckrolina  and  New  Jetsej  and  Wiscoaup,  see  Baliin  *.  Dillaje,  37  N.  Y.,  :t5 ; 
MurniT».Ke)-8,llCaBe7(PenD.),»84;  Kimn. Weippert, 46 Mo., 532;  Hooper 
*.Smith,  23  Ala.,639;  WickB>.MitGheil,»EaD.,80;  Smith  «.  Howe,  Sllnd., 
233 ;  FatUm  v.  King,  26  Tei.,  685. 

J  See  the  sereral  inlea  of  inlerpretatioa  of  these  statatet:  j)  59,  60,  6);  6% 
6^64,66. 

i  This  is  the  reeult  of  the  deciKion*  in  California.  See  Miller  v.  Newton,  23 
Cal..  554,  564;  Macls;  «.  Lore,  25  Cal.,  367.  The  recoit  Delaware  «tMulea 
of  1875  are  subject  to  like  constmctinn. 

n  Huff  p.  Wright,  39  Oft.,  41.  Ab  to  other  circnmtaDces  and  prior  lolate 
anactmeiile,  see  Meredith  *.  Bqghes,  23  Oa.,  671. 
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BCparate  estate,  thia  only  iacluded  the  power  to  aet  (u  afem£  ade, 
quoad  the  capacity  of  enjoyii^  and  the  capacity  of  diBposiug  of 
the  same.  It  did  not  allow  the  other  capacity  of  a.Jeme  aoU  to 
eotUrad  debU,* 

In  the  oouTEe  of  time,  however,  the  courts  of  equity,  being  im- 
pieesed  with  the  injustice  of  allowing  the  wife,  after  solemnly  ' 
and  deliberately  making  an  engagement  for  the  payment  of 
money,  to  ooDtinue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  separate  property 
without  paying  her  creditors,  did  decree,  firet,  that  if  she  gave  a 
bond  under  seal  (theu  extended  to  promiesory  notes  and  all  written 
contracts),  then  the  separate  estate  should  be  held  chargeable. 
The  English  courts  were  greatly  indisposed  to  chai^  the  separate 
estate  in  favor  of  a  mere  verbal  agreement,  or  other  common 
aBBumpsit. 

On  this  point  Peachey  further  says :  "  The  Inoonsistency,  how- 
ever, of  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  diSerent  engagements 
of  a  married  woman  having  separate  estate,  with  reference  to  the 
different  forms  In  which  they  are  ooutract«d,  together  with  the 
UDSittisfactory  character  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  justify  such 
dbtinctions,  has  forced  itself  more  and  more  on  the  attention  of 
snocessive  judges,  and  a  growing  tendency  has  been  manifested 
to  adopt  a  more  consistent  course,  by  holding,  first,  that  to  the 
same  extent  to  which  a  married  woman  is,  by  courts  of  equity, 
constituted  a  feme  sole  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  enjoying 
and  the  capacity  of  disposing  of  property,  she  ought  also  to  be 
r^rded  as  a.Jetne  sole  with  respect  to  the  capacity  of  contracting 
debts,  or  engagements  in  the  nature  of  debts ;  and,  secondly,  as  a 
corollary  of  the  former,  that  all  such  debts  or  engagements  should 
stand  on  the  same  footing,  in  whatever  form  contracted.  And  it 
may  now  be  considered  to  be  the  doctrine  of  courts  of  equity  that 
the  engagements  and  contracts  of  a  married  woman  having  prop- 
erty settled  to  her  separate  use — at  least  such' of  them  as  are  in 
writing — are  to  be  r^rded  as  debts,  or  in  the  nature  of  debts; 
and  that  her  property  so  settled  is  liable  to  the  payment  of  them 
as  such;  and  that  this  principle  is  entirely  foanded  on  the  gen- 
eral doctrine  of  courts  of  equity,  by  which,  as  has  been  seen,  she 
is  constituted  a  feme  sole  with  respect  to  that  separate  property. 

1  V,  VandBntegen,  2  Drewrj, 
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It  has  not  yet,  indeed,  been  made  the  subject  of  positive  deinsion 
that  the  principle  embra(«s  her  verbal  engagements,  or  cases  of 
common  assumpsit ;  but  it  is  very  probable,  as  has  been  recently 
intimated  by  the  vice-chancellor,  Sir  Richard  Kindersty,  that 
when  that  question  arises  for  decision  it  will  be  decided  in  the 
affirmative." 

Since  the  writing  of  Peachey  the  judicial  decisions  in  England 
have  tended  in  the  direction  intimated  by  him. 

In  1868  it  was  said  that,  "If  a  married  woman,  having  sepa- 
rate estate,  enters  into  a  pecuniary  engagement,  whether  by  or< 
dering  goods  or  otberwiise,  which,  if  she  were  a.  feme  sole,  would 
constitute  her  a  debtor,  and,  in  entering  into  such  engagements, 
she  purfKtrts  to  contract,  not  for  husband,  but  for  herself,  and  on 
the  credit  of  her  separate  estate,  and  it  was  so  intended  by  her, 
and  so  understood  by  the  person  with  whom  she  was  contracting, 
that  constitutes  an  obligation  for  which  the  person  with  whom 
she  contracts  has  the  right  to  make  her  separate  estate  liable. 
And  the  question  whether  the  obligation  was  contracted  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  must  depend  upon  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case."*  Commenting  on  these 
principles  and  decisions  Mr.  Bishop,  vol.  J.,  §  862,  says : 

"Therefore,  if  a  married  woman,  having  a  separate  estate, 
contracts  a  debt,  not  on  her  husband's  account,  but  on  her  own, 
and  is  silent  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  she  means  it  to  be  a 
charge  on  her  separate  estate,  the  law  should  presume  the  latter, 
rather  than  presume  an  intention  to  clieat  the  other  party  to  the 
contract." 

From  these  views  we  may  conclude  that  the  equity  doctrine 
as  administered  finally  in  England  is,  that  the  wife  is,  in  all 
respects,  to  be  regarded  as  a/«ne  sole  as  to  her  separate  property, 
where  the  deed  of  settlement  does  not  in  terms,  or  by  implication, 
place  restraints  npon  her.  But  this  doctrine  wonid  not  allow 
her  to  be  sued  at  law;  she  could  not  make  a  contract  binding  in 

■  HUhewman'B  cwv,  Law  Rep.,  3  Eq.,  761 ;  Butler  v.  Cumptton,  Law  Rep., 
7  Eq.,  10,  20,  2i ;  Johrwm  v.  Oalloher,  3  De  O.,  F.'  &  J.,  494;  SluUock  «. 
Shuwck.  Law  Bep.,  2  Eq..  182,  186, 187. 

This  latter  case  indicares  that  the  contract  need  not  be  in  writing.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  reasoning  Koea  would  w;  that  in  tbia  way  lbs  ia  li&bl^ 
although  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  separate  eatate. 
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law  even  in  respect  to  bcr  separate  estate ;  her  perBon  could  not 
be  arrested  ;  do  judgment  against  her  person  oould  be  rendered. 
Eqnity,  however,  could  lay  hold  of  her  separate  estate  bolh  during 
life  and  after  her  deoease  to  satisfy  such  debts  and  obligations  as 
woald  be  against  conscience  to  refuse  relief.*  And,  indeed,  not- 
wilhstanding  all  the  loose  dicta  and  diversified  reasonings  about 
the  aeparaU  egtale,feme  covert,  and  fem6  sole,  when  we  come  to 
ihe  question  of  the  power  and  practic-e  of  a  oourt  of  equity  in 
charging  the  separate  estate  with  the  wife's  debts  and  obligations, 
tbe  English  and  the  leading  American  decisions  amount  to  about 
the  same  thing.  The  application  of  the  equity  doctrine  to  par* 
ticular  statQtes  may  cause  a  difference  in  the  holdings.  The 
State,  with  a  legislative  mania  for  law  reform,  and  especially  for  • 
(^nges  in  regard  to  married  women,  will  have  adjudications 
following  the  legislative  intent  of  eo  Urging  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  wife  owning  separate  property  (and  all  of  her  property 
is  separate  estate  now  in  most  of  the  States).  This  class  of 
decisions  will  say,  if  the  contract  is  made  in  reference  directly, 
or  by  necessary  implication,  to  the  seimrate  estate,  it  is  held 
chargeable,  whether  the  debt  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  or 
of  another;  while  in  those  States,  as  in  North  Carolina,  where, 
although  she  has  the  80^  separate  e8fa^,thediRabiIities  of  coverture 
are  retained  and  limitations  imposed  in  the  statute,  the  courts  in 
"doing  equity"  will  onlyoAaryc  the  separate  estate  for  those  debts 
and  obligations  of  the  wife  which  will  appear  for  her  benefit,  or 
the  benefU  of  the  separate  estate.  And  the  continual  reference  to 
the  distinctions  between  the  English  and  American  doctrine  tends 
to  confusion  rather  than  otherwise.  In  England,  now,  the  wife 
wnveyt  by  deed,  which  takes  effect  on  enrolment;  in  America 
she  conveys  by  deed,  properly  executed,  effectual  on  registration ; 
bat  when  a  court  of  equity  interferes  to  grant  relief  and  to  pre- 
vent fraud  and  injustice,  the  reasons,  principles,  and  results  are 
very  much  the  same. 

Even  in  North  Carolina,  if  the  requirements  of  making  a  deed 
ai%  followed,  and  a  privy  examination  had,  the  wife  can  eonvry 

*  We  bsTe  Been  thkt,  by  the  brosH  statutes  of  New  York,  ■  persooal  jndg- 
neat  may  be  rendered  against  the  wife  and  execution  levied  upon  her  sepamle 
propert;:  I^w,  1863-3  («ee  reference  to  N.  Y.  deciaionB). 
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her  separate  estate  for  any  coneideratioo  she  pleases,  even  to  pay 
the  debt  of  anot^.     This  by  virtue  of  the  statutory  power. 

But  before  a  decree  iu  equity,  which  may  result  in  a  convey- 
ance, will  be  made,  the  courts,  exercising  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  chancery,  will  require  a  differetU  eonaideraHon  ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  wife  being  under  known  aud  recognized  disabilities,  this 
separate  estate,  intended  for  her  benefit,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  from  her  except  for  a  consideration  for  her  benefit.*  And 
this  is  certainly  the  safest  rule  to  protect  the  Jeme  covai.  The 
reasons  given  by  Judge  Pearson  in  the  dissenting  opiniMi  to 
the  case  of  Harris  v.  Harrisf  are  replete  with  incontrovertible 
principles. 

This  opinion  of  Judge  Pearson,  and  the  great  argument  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  while  Chancellor  of  New  York,  in  the  great 
case  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  v.  Jacques,  mtpra,  have, 
perhaps,  had  more  iufluence  in  guarding  the  irdertft  of  the  mar- 
ried woman  than  any  other  two  cases  in  the  country.  And  yet 
one  was  a  dmenting  opinion,  and  the  other  overruled  by  the 
Court  of  Errors  for  New  York.  Subgequeni  dednous,  however, 
followed  these  cases,  witliin  those  States  especially,  rather  than  the 
majority  opinion. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  allow  a  further  elaboration  of 
these  interesting  questions;  and  the  author  trusts,  that  the  prac- 
titioner, in  a  controversy  between  the  oretjitor  and  married  lootnan, 
whether  he  repreeents  the  one  or  the  other,  may  find  much  in  this 
chapter  to  assist  him  in  determining  the  "law  of  IM  coae." 


*  Pippeo  V.  WenoD,  74  N.  C,  437,  where  thin  point  ii  left  an  open  qaMtion. 
t  Uarrii «.  Huri*  (Pe&reoa'i  diaeeDtJDg  opisioD),  7  Ire.  Eq.,  120. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

OOttVEYASCES   AND   DEALINQS  BCTWEES  HUSBAND  AND 
WIFE, 

Is  the  case  of  SextoD  «.  Wheaton,*  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marehall, 
in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says :  "  It  would  seem  to 
be  a  coDseqaence  of  that  absolute  power  which  _  a  luaD  poasesBea 
over  his  own  property,  that  he  might  make  any  disposition  of  it 
which  did  not  ioterfere  with  the  existing  rights  of  others;  that 
Buch  dispoeition  of  it,  if  it  were  fair  and  real,  would  be  valid ; 
that  a  voluntary  settlement  by  a  husband  in  favor  of  his  wife 
could  not  be  impeached  by  9ubaeque)U  oreditors,  unless  it  was  made 
to  defraud  them." 

This  was  a  case  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  husband 
(with  his  owa  money)  purchased  a  house  and  lot  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  took  the  conveyance  in  the  name  of  hia  utfe,  and 
afterwards  improvementa  were  made  upon  the  pr(^rty.  Subse- 
quent creditors,  having  obtained  judgment  against  bim,  filed  a 
bill  to  subject  the  property,  contending  that  the  deed  was  void 
as  to  creditors,  and  praying  that,  if  the  conveyance  was  sHatained, 
tlu  mfe  might  be  oompdled  to  aoooitnt  for  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements. But  the  court  held :  "  That  the  husband  at  the 
time  being  free  from  debt,  the  conveyance  to  the  wife  was  to  be 
deemed  a  voluntary  settlement  upon  her,  which,  not  being  made 
with  any  frauduleut  intent,  was  operative  and  binding  against 
Rubsequent  creditors;  that  the  improvements  put  upon  the  ptop- 
or^  stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  conveyance  itself,  they 
being  made  before  the  debts  were  coutracted." 

In  Jackson  v.  Jackson,f  the  same  doctrine  is  held.  The  deed 
had  been  taken  in  the  wife's  name,  but  paid  for  by  the  money  of 
the  husband.  The  court  aays  :  "  That,  although  the  money  was 
the  property  of  the  husband,  it  was  competent  and  lawful  for  him 
to  allow  her  to  invest  it  for  her  own  use,  so  as  to  be  beyond  hia 
reach  and  control,  being  at  the  time  free  from  debt."    On  behalf 

•  8  Whe^  229;  Guthrie  ».  G«idner,  19  WenJ,  414;  Perrj  on  TriaW, 
1 143;  Picquet  v.  Swbq,  4  Mosb^  414. 
t  J*ckwo  «.  JsckBOD,  Bl  U.  S.  (1  Otto),  122. 
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of  ct«ditor8,  it  was  cont&n<]ed  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  re- 
sultant trust  in  favor  of  the  husband,  as  he  furnished  the  money, 
but  the  court  says :  "  No  presumptioa  (hat  a  personal  benefit  was 
intended  to  the  party  advancing  the  funds  for  a  purchafie  in  the 
name  of  another  can  arise  where  an  obligation  exists  on  his  part, 
legal  or  moral,  to  provide  for  the  grantee  as  in  case  of  husband 
for  bis  wife,  or  a  father  for  his  child.  This  rebuts  the  presump- 
tion of  a  r««ultant  trust." 

The  deed  fronj  husband  to  wife  may  be  of  two  kinds : 

1.  A  voluntary  conveyance.  ' 

2.  A  convejance  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration. 

If  the  husband  and  wife  conform  to  the  principles  which  reg- 
ulate their  dealings  with  each  other,  they  oan  make  any  property 
arrangement  between  themselves  which  they  choose,  end  it  will  be 
binding,  not  only  inUr  ge,  but  upon  all  other  persons  who  claim 
under  them.*  But  the  controversy,  which  most  usually  results 
.from  these  conveyances  and  contracts  between  husband  and  wife, 
is  brought  about  by  the  creditors  of  the  husband.  A  "  man  b 
bound  to  be  just  before  he  is  generous ;"  therefore,  he  cannot  with 
impunity  convey  his  property  to  his  wife  or  child  on  a  mere  mer- 
itorious consideration,  if  it  affects  the  rights  of  creditors  tltea  in 
existence. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  two  famous  statutesf  were 
passed  in  England. 

The  statute  of  13  Elizabeth,  ch.  5,  had  the  effect  to  make  all 
conveyances,  whether  of  real  or  personal  property,  void  as  to 
craiUors,  if  in  any  way  intended  to  "  kinder"  "  dday,"  or  "  rfe- 
fraud"  them.  The  statute  of  27  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  is  not  for 
the  protection  of  creditors,  but  subsequent  jwrcAosers,  and  applies 
only  to  real  estate. 

These  statutes  were  really  but  little  more  than  a  declaration  of 
what  the  common  law  was  before,  and  they  have  been  substantially 
re-enacted  in  most  of  the  States.^ 

Of  course,  if  the  deed  from  husband  to  wife  is  founded  upon  a 
valuable  consideration,  she  is  protected  like  all  other  purchasers, 

•  1  Bishop  on  Law  of  Mfin-i«d  Women,  \  736. 

t  13  Eliz.,  ch.  &,  and  27  Eliz.,  ch.  4.    This  itatnte  maj  be  found  in  Bnrrell 
OD  AesigDments,  396,  and  oth«r  works,  and  will  not  be  copied  in  this  work. 
t  i  Eenft  Com.,  436;  Fullenweider  e.  Roberts,  4  Dev.  &  B.,  278. 
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especially  under  the  American  e&tntes,  grouting  to  her  all  her 
property  as  a  sole  and  separate  estate.  The  release  of  inchoate 
doirer  ia  a  sufficient  oonsideration  tosustain  a  deed  froiD  husband 
to  the  wife.  If  heget  her  separate  estate,  he  becomes  her  debtor, 
and  the  debt  may  be  discharged  in  the  conveyance  of  real  eatate. 
If  the  complaining  creditor  seeks  to  avoid  the  deed  made  to  the 
wife,  he  must  charge  the  same  in  his  bill  of  complaint,  and  estab- 
lish the  fraud  under  the  rules  and  practiceof  the  court,  and  where 
the  statute  makes  the  deed  void  in  a  court  of  law,  the  badges  and 
circumstances  which  tend  to  establish  the  fraud  must  be  shown. 

Under  the  strict  rule  of  the  common  law,  the  wife  was  incapa- 
ble of  contracting,  but  this  rule  was  subject  to  certain  ezceptinnc 
when  the  principles  of  the  rule  oould  not  be  applied,  and  when 
reason  and  justioe  dictate  a  departure  from  it.*  "She  might,  by 
,  a  fine,  and  a  declaration  of  the  uses  thereof,  decree  a  use  for  her 
husband's  benefit."  She  might  make  a  conveyance  to  her  bus- 
band  through  a  third  person,  to  whom  the  wife'first  conveys,  and 
who  then  conveys  to  the  husband. 

A  court  of  equity  looks  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  at  gifts 
from  tbe  wife  to  husband,  yet  they  will  be  supported,  if  done 
freely  and  voluntarily.f 

The  husband,  in  equity,  often  becomes  tbe  trustee  of  the  wife ; 

thus,  if  property  be  settled  on  the  wife  to  her  separate  use,  and 

no  trustee  be  appointed,  the  Court  of  Chancery  would  protest 

het  interest  against  the  creditors  of  the  husband,  and  the  husband, 

if  he  gets  possession  of  the  same,  held  chargeable  as  trustee, 

tictwithstanding  he  was  not  a  party  to  the  instrument  under  which 

the  wife  claims.     Since  the  numerous  statutory  regulations,  en- 

hi^iog  the  capacity  of  the  wife  to  hold  property,  husband  and 

""'fe  may  convey  to  each  other,  and  have  contracts  enforced  very 

much   as  other  persons,  the  delicate  relation  always  having  its 

force  and  bearing  vhtn  fraud  is  alleged  as  to  third  persons. 

-'^'le  husband  is  sometimes  the  agent  of  the  wife  in  regard  to 

'^^'    f>roperty.    Thus,  where  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land  but 

S^^o  his  own  note  and  took  title  in  his  own  name,  the  greater  part 

otthe  purchase- money  being  paid  out  of  the  wife's  funds,  and  the 

""ao^nd  afterwards  conveyed  the  land  to  his  sons  in  trust  for  the 

^    «ten^l50. 
'     X2KlloaTriule«8,666(D0l«l);  Jacquea  v.M.  E-Chnrch,  ITJoho.  R.,648. 
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wife,  the  wife  is  entitled  to  demand  a  conveyance  to  hernelf  on 
the  payment  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money,  and  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  vendor  from  selling  the  same  under  exe- 
cution to  satisfy  an  independent  claim  held  by  him  against  the 
husband.* 

It  is  tnie,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  court  will  not 
enjoin  a  sale  under  execution,  if  under  it  merely  a  case  of  conflict 
of  legal  titles  was  created. f 

But  where  the  party,  seeking  a  restraining  order  or  injunction, 
is  asserting  a  mere  equity,  the  rule  is  different,  and  this  upon  the 
principle  that,  when  a  cause  is  duly  constituted  in  a  court  of 
equity,  that  court  will  make  a  complete  and  final  adjudication  of 
all  rights  affecting  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  and  to  this 
end  will  require  the  parties  to  set  up  all  their  rights,  whether 
equitable  or  legal,  so  as  to  be  bound  by  the  decree,  and  will  re- 
strain any  act  of  a  party  tending  needlessly  to  increase  the  com- 
plications of  the' controversy.  In  the  ease  of  Sontherland  v. 
Harper  the  general  rule  is  given  where  there  is  a  conflict  of  legal 
title.  In  that  case  the  party  in  possession  had  bought  the  land, 
as  he  alleged,  bonajide;  but  the  creditor  of  the  vendor  obtained 
judgment  against  him,  treating  the  conveyance  as  fraudulent,  and 
was  about  to  sell  under  execution,  when  the  party  in  possession 
(the  vendee)  sought  to  enjoin  the  sale  under  execution,  which  was 
refused  by  the  court.  The  vendee  based  the  relief  upon  the  alle- 
gations that  the  land  was  parch&sed  and  paid  for  before  the  ren- 
dition of  the  judgment  against  the  vendor;  and  that,  if  the  sale 
is  permitted,  it  will  greatly  embarrass  the  plaintlET,  and  cast  a 
cloud  on  the  title,  and  do  irreparable  injury.  The  relief  was 
refused,.for  the  reason  that  if  the  deed  was  bonafdt  and  without 
fraud,  it  was  entirely  good  against  any  title  obtained  by  execution 
sale  against  the  vendor  not  based  on  a  prior  lien ;  but  if  fraudn* 
lent  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  title  remained  in  the 
vendor  and  subject  to  creditors,  and  this  could  be  shown  in  an 
action  to  recover  the  land  by  the  purchaser  at  execution  sale.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  the  vendee  being  in  possession  under  hia 

*  CanniDghnin  r.  Bell,  83  S,  C,  3S8;  Docker/  o.  French,  60  N.  C,  308  ; 
Dula  «.  Young,  70  N.  C,  450 ;  L/on  e.  Aiken,  7S  N.  a,  Z5S ;  2  Spence'a  Eq., 
660. 

t  SoDtbcrUnd  ■.  Harper,  83  N.  C,  200. 
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deed,  and  the  purchaser  at  execution  sale  claiming  the  land, 
udther  could  file  a  bill  against  the  other  in  order  to  remove  a 
cloud,  but  it  is  a  case  of  conflict  between  legal  titles.  There 
might  be  an  instance  where  a  purchaser  at  execution  sale  would 
iail  speedily  to  assert  hts  title  by  action,  and  use  it  to  impair  the 
valae  of  the  land  in  the  sale  of  it  or  otherwise,'in  which  a  court 
of  equity  would  grant  relief  by  compelling  the  purchaser  to  sub- 
mit to  an  adjudication  of  the  rights  nnder  the  idea  of  irreparable 
mischief  and  to  remove  a  cloud. 

MoTTiage  Setilemente.  —  These  contracts,  says  Judge  Kent, 
"nsually  proceed  from  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  friends,  or 
the  warm  and  anzioas  affections  of  parents,  and,  if  fairly  made, 
tiiey  otight  to  be  supported,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  tlie  instrument  by  which  they  are  created.  A  court 
of  equity  will  carry  the  intentions  of  these  settlements  into  effect, 
and  not  permit  the  intention  to  be  defeated."* 

The  term,  marriage  settlement,  is  frequently  ai>plied  to  ante- 
nuptial contracts  only ;  but  these  settlements  are  either  ante-nup- 
tial or  post-nuptial. 

■  The  statute  of  frauds,  section  4,  requires  that  promises  and 
^reements  in  consideration  of  marriage  shall  be  "in  writing,and 
signed  by  the  party  to  be  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  per- 
son thereunto  by  bim  lawfully  authorized." 

In  all  theee  marriage  settlements  the  marriage  affords  a  suffi- 
cient consideration,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  highest  consideration 
known  to  the  law.f  Therefore  a  man  could  not  set  aside  an 
agreement  in  contemplation  of  marriage  merely  because  his  wife's 
fortune  fell  below  his  expectations.1 

In  this  country  almost  any  bona  fide  and  reasonable  agreement 
made  before  marriage,  to  secure  the  wife  either  in  the  enjoyment 
of  her  own  property,  or  a  portion  of  that  of  her  husband,  whether 
during  coverture  or  after  his  death,  will  be  enforced  in  chancery .§ 
On  this  point  Mr.  Schouler  says :  "  The  consideration  of  mar- 

•  2  Kent  Cora.,  165. 

t  Schooler's  Domeatic  B«Iation«,  262;  Peachej,  Mar.  Settl.,  68;  Nairn  v. 
PruoBe,  6  Ves..  753. 
t  Ex  parte  Marsh,  1 ;  Atk.,  159 ;  Ford  e.  Stuart,  15  Beav.,  400. 
j  Slilley  V.  Folger,  14  Ohio,  610 ;  Story's  Bq.  Jur.,  {|  9S3~eQ7. 
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riage  will  support  the  seUlement  againBt  creditors;  this,  too,  it 
would  appear,  though  the  parties  both  knew  of  the  husband'a 
indebtedness,  so  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  were  not 
grossly  out  of  proportion  to  his  station  and  circurostances.  But 
if  it  appears  that  the  celebration  of  marriage  is  part  of  a  scheme 
to  defraud  and  delay  creditors,  such  settlement  will  not  be  allowed 
to  protect  the  property."*  There  is  a  distinction  io  a  court  of 
equity  as  lo  the  parties  in  whose  favor  the  provisions  of  marriage 
articles  will  be  specifically  executed  or  not.  They  will  not  gen- 
erally be  enforced  in  favor  of  mere  volunteers,  but  the  parties 
seeking  the  specific  execution  of  the  articles  may  be  those  strictly 
within  the  reach  and  influence  of  the  consideration  of  marriage, 
or  claiming  through  them,  such  as  the  wife  and  issue,  and  thoee 
claiming  under  them ;  or  they  may  be  mere  volunteers,  for  whom 
the  settler  is  under  no  natural  or  moral  obligation  to  provide, 
and  yet  who  are  included  within  the  scope  of  tlie  provisions  iu 
the  marriage  articles,  such  as  hia  distant  heirs  or  relatives,  or  mere 
strangers.t 

The  Settlement  afier  Marriage,  according  to  Agreement  b^ore 
Marriage. — Mr.  Schouler  eaya  it  is  well  settled  that,  if  the  agree- 
ment before  marriage  is  reduced  to  writing,  then  the  settlement 
made  after  marriage,  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  consideration  ie 
deemed  valuable,  but  doubts  the  dicta  of  some  of  the  cases,  which 
hold  that  a  settlement  after  marriage,  reciting  a  parol  agreement 
before  marriage,  was  sufficient  in  law.  But  Judge  Story,  in  hiA 
Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  cites  many  cases  where  it 
has  been  held  that  the  settlement  reciting  a  parol  agreement  be- 
fore marriage  was  not  void  as  to  creditors.  He  says:  "  It  has 
always  been  considered  that  the  wife,  so  long  as  her  property  was 
kept  separate,  and  especially  where  this  was  done  in  pursuance 
of  an  ante-nuptial  parol  agreement  between  herself  and  her  bn»< 
band,  which  had  heea  reduced  to  writing  subsequent  to  the  mar- 
riage, had  an  equity  which  the  courts  of  equity  would  enforce 
against  the  creditors  of  the  husband,"J     The  case  of  Worden  v. 

*  Schonler'B  Dotn.  Etelalione,  264;  Campion  v.  Cotton,  17  Ves.,  272;  Gold- 
smith  V.  Riiesell,  6  De  O.,  M.  &  U.,  555 ;  Fe-iohe/,  Mar.  Settl.,  OSi 

t  Story's  Eq.Jur,,!  B86;  Nevesr, 8cott,9  How.  (U.  8.),  196 ;  13Ho«.2S8; 
Wallace  o.  McCtillough,  1  Eich.  Eq.,  42S. 

t  Siorj  Eq,  Jur.,  j  »87. 
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Jones,*  which  held  the  settlement  void  when  made  on  a  parol 
Bgreement  before  marriage,  is  thought  by  Judge  Story  as  trench- 
ing very  essentially  upon  the  principles  of  eome  of  the  earlier 
cases,  and  this  case  has  been  questioned  in  England.f  Thetend- 
ei](^of  the  courts  in  this  country  is  favorable  to  settlements  after 
marriagej  in  pursuance  of  informal  prior  agreements.;^ 

Mr.  Scbouler  refers  to  the  fact,  that  the  American  rule  is 
&vorable  to  marriage  articles,  although  unskilfully  drawn,  so 
long  as  Ehey  are  bona  fide  articles.^ 

ITie  Promise  by  a  JJiird  Party. — A  third  party — for  instance, 
tbe  wife's  father — may  be  compelled  to  perform  a  promise  mad^ 
in  consideration  of  marriage.  But,  in  order  that  the  husband 
enforce  this  contract,  it  must  appear  that  be  (the  husband)  knew 
of  the  promise,  and  that  it  entered  as  an  ingredient  into  tbe 
marriage.  But  in  the  case  of  the  hueband,  after  marriage,  he 
found  that  hi))  wife  had  received  a  letter,  while  single,  from 
her  father,  promising  a  certain  allowance ;  the  promise  could  not 
be  enforced  by  the  husband,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  inducement  to  the  marriage  contract. 

A  SdOemenl  by  a  Wmnan  in  Fraud  of  her  intended  ITusband. 
— If  a  womnn,  while  engaged,  and  in  contemplation  of  marri^e, 
ahall  convey  or  settle  her  property  on  a  third  person  in  a  secret 
manner,  intended  to  defraud  tbe  husband  of  his  marital  rights, 
eqnity  will  set  the  same  aside  at  the  instance  of  the  husband. 
The  husband  must  have  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  marriage,  f«>r  if  a  man,  knowing  what 
has  lieen  done,  still  thinks  fit  to  marry  the  woman,  he  cannot 
afterwards  all^e  that  he  had  been  deceived. ||  The  English  and 
Americao  courts  have,  in  numerous  cases,  as  shown  by  the  cita- 

•  Worden  v.  Jonea,  2  De  G.  4  J.,  76. 

t  See  London  Juriat,  Feb.  12,  1859.    See  Merrill's  AdminltiCrator  o.  Mer. 
rill's  Heirt,  32  Vt.  B.,  27.     Bnt  see  Croft  ».  Wilbor,  7  Allen,  248. 
I  Livingston  v.  Livingatoo,  2  Johns.  Ch.,  481 ;  Kesor  t.  Resor,  9  Ind.,  347. 

I  Schouler,  D.  R.,  267 ;  Nevea  v.  Scott,  9  How.,  1B6 ;  Hooks  ».  Lee,  8  Ire. 
Eq.,  157 ;  Hivere  e.  Thayer,  7  Rich.  Eq.,  136 ;  Kinnard  v.  Daniel,  13  B.  Mnn., 
4M;  MoDtgomerj  v.  Henderson,  3  Jonea  Eq.,  113;  Polls  i.  Cngdcll,  1  Des., 
456. 

II  Schouler,  Domestic  Reliitions,  269 ;  Peachey,  Mar.  Settl.,  145,  and  cases 
cited ;  Su  George  v.  Wake,  1  Myl.  &  K.,  610. 
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tione  by  Mr.  Schouler,  afforded  relief  to  the  husbaod  od  the 
grounds  of  a  cooveyance,  before  marriage,  to  defeat  the  rights  of 
the  hunbaod.  The  facta  which  uonatitute  fraud  in  ordiDary  con- 
veyances often  appear  in  these  transactions.  Each  case  depends 
upon  its  peculiar  facta.  For  instance,  if  the  conveyance  by  the 
woman  was  prior  to  the  b^inning  of  the  courtship,  itwonld  be 
more  difficult  to  show  a  fraudulent  intent;  the  husband  must 
show  that  the  conveyance  waH  in  contemplation  of  the  marriage 
with  him. 

The  courts  sometimes  are  invoked  to  reform  settlements  made 
iipon  ante-nuptial  articles,  and  these  articles  may  be  set  up  against 
thft  settlement,  upon  the  idea  that  the  articles  before  marriage 
embrace  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  The  intended  husband 
cannot  make  a  settlement  on  the  wife,  so  that,  in  the  event  of  his 
future  insolvency,  the  wife  shall  take  the  property ;  this  would 
be  a  fraud  on  creditors.  But  the  wife's  fortune  may  be  settled 
on  her  husband  till  he  fail,  and  then  to  her  separate  use.* 

If  the  marriage  settlement  is  valid,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  State  where  made.  It  is  valid  in  any  other  Stale  to  which  the 
domicil  of  the  parties  may  be  removed,  or  the  property  or  its 
prooeeds  carried. f  In  the  case  of  Hicks  v.  Skinner,  the  marriage 
settlement,  executed  and  registered  in  New  York,  and  the 
property  removed  to  North  Carolina,  the  domicil  of  the  hus- 
band, was  held  valid,  althongh  not  registered  in  the  latter  State ; 
and  the  rights  of  the  wife  were  held  superior  to  those  of  the 
creditors  of  the  husband,  althongh  the  property  had  been  changed 
from  what  it  originally  was. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  recent  legislation  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, constitutional  provisions  In  many  of  the  American  States, 
have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  and  reason  for  these  ante- 
nuptial contracts.  This  American  policy  to  dispense  with  trusts, 
and  place  the  married  woman's  separate  property  in  her  own 
absolute  control,  has  supemeded  these  contracts  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Under  these  statutes,  if  the  woman  has  projierty,  either 
real  or  personal,  before  marriage,  or  shall  obtain  the  same  after 
marrl^,  she  has  complete  protection  against  the  creditors  of  the 

*  Schouler'B  Domestic  R«lstionii,  274,  275,  notes, 
t  Hick*  e.  Skinner,  71  N.  C,  539. 
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husboDcl,  and  she  la  enabled  to  fully  assert  her  rights  against  the 
husband  as  though  he  were  a  stranger. 

These  statutes  not  only  deprive  the  htisband  of  the  commoD- 
lav  Diantal  rights,  as  to'i>er^onal  property,  but  many  of  them 
have  destroyed  the  curtesy  eitfate  in  her  real  property.  These 
marriage  settlements  were  more  common  in  England  among  par- 
ties of  vast  means,  but  not  so  generally  in  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  New  York  and  the  Southern  States  have  adopted  these 
settlements  to  a  considerable  extent  in  time  past. 

IJost-nuptud  Cbn/r(Xc(s.-^This  term,  post-nuptial  settlement, 
IB  used  in  the  text-books  without  much  advantage  to  the  student. 
For  a  post-nuptial  settlement,  not  based  on  articles  or  contract 
before  marriage,  is  nothing  biit  a  contract  between  husband  and 
wife,  or  a  gift  which,  if  made  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
others,  the  courts  of  equity  will  enforce  and  sustain. 

Then,  again,  if  the  settlement  is  made  after  marriage,  in  pur- 
suance of  articles  executed  before  marriage,  this  is  not  a  post- 
nuptial settlement,  but  the  final  execution  of  the  ante-nuptial 
settlement,  based  alone  on  the  consideration  of  marriage.  It  is 
the  high  consideration  which  enters  into  these  contracts  (to  wit, 
marriage)  that  gives  them  a  peculiar  and  favored  position;  but 
a  contract  or  gift  from  husband  or  wife  after  marriage  has  none 
of  the  elements  of  an  ante-nuplial  settlement,  except,  perhaps, 
the  peculiar  relation  of  husband  and  wife — certainly  no  consider- 
atioo  that  will  bind  the  creditors  of  the  hutiband  or  wife.  So 
the  calling  of  a  contract  post-nuptial  adds  but  little  to  the  idea 
involved  in  these  transactions. 

These  contracts  and  giAs,  after  marriage,  for  the  want  of  a 
consideration,  are  deemed  voluntary,  yet  all  voluntary  deeds  are 
binding  on  the  parties;  but  others  (cre<litors,  for  instance)  may 
impeach  them  as  fraudulent  under  13  Elie.,  chap.  6.  Or  it  may 
be  that  subsequent  purchasers  of  lands  may  have  the  same  declared 
fraudulent  under  27  EWz.,  chap.  4. 

These  two  statutes  are  intended  to  protect  creditors  and  pur- 
chasers. The  statute  of  13  Eliz.  is  directed  against  the  fraudulent 
conveyances  of  all  property,  while  the  statute  of  27  Eliz.  only 
protects  subsequent  purchasers  of  real  estate  from  any  fraud 
intended  to  defeat  them. 
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Poat-nupHal  GmfracU  based  on  a  valuable  Consideration. — 
The  ooDtracts  which  are  void  as  to  creditors  are  those  deemed 
voluntary,  or  made  imth  intention  to  "hinder  and  dday  a-edi- 
tors."  Ill  other  words,  the  mere  moral  obligations  to  the  vife 
are  not  a  sufficient  consideration  to  support  the  gift  in  all  cases, 
except  inter  partea.  But  if  there  be  a  valuable  consideration, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  intemied  fraud,  the  contract  is  sustained 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and,  perhaps,  in  all  the  courts  in  those  States 
where  she  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  property  and  contracts  in  the 
manner  directed  by  statute.  Take  this  instance, — the  wife  has 
a  aepairate  estate,  the  husband  may  convey  to  her  property  In 
cooiiideratioti  of  payment  from  this  separate  estate.  So  where  he 
has  used  and  appn^riated  a  like  amount  of  his  wife's  property, 
without  her  consent,  <»  a  release  of  inchoate  dower,  or  the  wife's 
relinquishment  of  her  equity  to  a  cfiose  in  aelion.* 

It  is  not  in  the  province  of  this  chapter  fo  discuss  the  doctrine 
of  fraudulent  conveyances  generally  between  man  and  man,  but 
only  those  contracts  between  husband  and  wife.  This  statute  of 
1 3  Elizabeth,  ch.  5,  beii%  generally  adopted  in  the  United  Slates, 
is  considered  an  afiSrmance  of  the  common  law.  The  statute  of 
27  Elizabeth,  ch.  4,  is  a  part  of  the  common  law  brought  to  this 
country  by  our  ancestors,  though  it  is  said  not  to  be  adopted  in 
this  country  to  the  full  extent  of  equity  decisions-t 

The  English  and  American  doctrine  is  quite  different  on  the 
construction  of  27  Elizabeth.  The  English  rule  is  this:  If  a 
deed  is  merely  for  a  meritorious  consideration,  or  voluntary,  it 
shall  be  deemed  fraudulent  as  to  a  subeequeTU  purchaser  of  the 
land  for  a  valuable  consideration,  even  though  he  bad  notice  of 
the  voluntary  deed.t 

This  rule,  it  was  said,  might  well  be  doubted  in  its  application 
to  subsequent  purchasers  with  notice,  but  Lord  Thurlow  said,  in 

•  Simmonp  ».  MeElwain,  26  Barb.,  420;  Bollard  ».  Brigga,  7  Pick.,  533; 
Bead7  e.  Bragg,  1  Head.,511j  Teller  *.  Bishop,  S  Minn.,  226;  Foindexter  r. 
JefTries,  15  Gratt.,  SSS;  Wilej  o.  Grar,  36  Miss.,  510;  linger  «.  Price,  9  Md., 
oo2;  Ualei).  Plummer,  6  Ind.,  121;  Andrews  v.  Andrews,  28  Ala.,  432;  Bab- 
cock  V.  Eckler,  21  N.  Y.,  G28;  TowDsend  o.  Maynnrd,  45  Peon.  St.,  IS8; 
Schoiiler,  Don).  Belationa,  282.  and  (noles). 

t  Schouler,  Dom.  Bclalions,  2S0 ;  4  Kent,  483. 

t  Doe  r.  Maaoing,  9  East,  59 ;  Doe  v.  Rusham,  17  Q.  B.,  724 ;  Evelyn  v. 
TenipUr,2Bro.  C  C,  148;  Peachey,  liar.  Settl.,  228. 
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Evelyn  r.  Templar,  tiiat  so  many  estates  stand  upon  this  nilethat 
it  cannot  now  be  shaken.  The  principle  on  which  tlie  English 
courts  held  the  doctrine  was  that,  by  selling  the  land  over  again 
for  a  valuable  consideration,  the  vendor  entirely  repudiates  the 
former  deed  or  transaction,  and  shows  bis  intention  to  sell,  and 
the  presumption  against  the  prior  gii),  is  conclusive. 

But,  suys  Mr.  Schouler:*  "  Fortnnaf«ly,  in  this  country,  we 
have  been  hampered  by  no  such  severe  construction  of  this  statute, 
and,  in  a  case  before  the  Sufircme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it 
was  held  that  theprincipleof  construction  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land at  the  commencenieut  of  the  American  Revolution,  went  no 
further  than  to  hold  the  eubeequent  sale  to  be  presumptive  and 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  a  fraudulent  int«nt  in  making  the 
prior  voluntary  conveyances,  and  the  court  declined  to  follow  the 
subsequently  established  construction  of  Westminster  HalL 

"And  the  better  American  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  volun- 
tary conveyances  of  land,  bona  Jide  made  and  not  originally 
fraudulent,  are  valid  as  against  a  subsequent  purchaser."t 
But  the  doctrine  is  equally  well  settled  that  a  ion>z  fide  pur- 
cfiaser  is  protected,  whether  he  jwrchases  from  a  fraudulent  ven- 
fior  or  fraudulent  vendee,  and  tlie  same  rule  of  construction  ap- 
PUes  to  subsequent  purchasers  as  to  subsequent  creditors,  under 
\%     £71i2abeth,  both  being  voidable  rather  thaa  absolutely  void. 
Toeslfi-blish  the  fraud,  the  circumstances  and  facts,  which  indi- 
f^fe     t  h«  fraudulent  purpose,  must  be  shown  in  each  particular 
<ase  t:o    the  jury  and  the  court 

Ir  ^  marriage-settlement  is  made  on  a  valuable  consideration, 
the  <:2K-^sditor  can  only  impeach  the  same  by  showing  that  both 
liust^^n  <1  and  wife  partici|>ated  in  the  fraud.|  "  The  contract  is 
Dot  t  W^  purpose  of  one,  but  the  agreement  of  two  minds,"  and  of 
cour^t^  ^th  parlies  must  intend  the  fraud.  But,  says  the  court, 
io  T"  jjiiasiter  r.  Davis :  "  A  xdwaiary  gift,  or  settlement  is  void, 

*  ^ctaoaler,  Dom.  BelUiona,  281.  Ue  refers  to  Calhcartf.  Robinson,  GPetere'« 
[U.  S-  >     IteportB,  280;  4  Kent,  463. 

t  ^E*o  sustain  tbis  view,  be  dtes  the  following  aulhoitliea :  4  Kent,  464,  nolea 
ud  <?^^«B  cited ;  Jackeon  n.  Town,  4  Cow.,  603 ;  Bicker  v.  Ham,  14  Mass.,  139  j 
Atkinson  ti.  Phillip*,  1  Md.  Ch.,  SOT;  Beal  v.  Warren,  2  Graj,  447 ;  biit«anlra 
•w  C:l«.„ton  tr.  Borgef,  2  Dev.  Ch.,  13. 

I  -I^a^«iter  e.  Davis,  64  N.  C,  498 ;  Mafniiac  c.  ThompsoM,  7  Peters,  348 ;  Ho»- 
W  "-    C::olIin8,  23  Mies.,  398. 
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if  it  was  the  intent  of  the  maker  to  hinder,  delay  or  defmiid, 
whether  the  partj  who  takes  the  gifl  participated  iD  the  fraudu- 
lent intent  or  not. 

"But  an  absolute  conveyance  for  a  valuable  consideration  is 
good,  notwithstanding  the  intent  of  the  maker  to  defraud,  unless 
the  other  party  participated. 

"  The  fraud  must  ent«r  into  aud  afTect  the  oon/rocf." 

This  is  but  a  reasonable  doctrine ;  if  the  contract  is  for  a  valu- 
able Goasideration,  then  the  parties  to  the  contract  liave  certain 
reciprocal  righu  among  themselves,  and  the  payment  of  a  valu- 
able consideration  raises  an  equity,  and  these  rights  and  this 
equity  should  not  be  impaired  by  the  intention  of  one  of  the  par- 
ties not  communicated  to  the  other. 

But,  inavoluntar)' conveyance,  where  the  vendee  pays  nothing, 
no  equity  exists  in  his  favor,  which  he  can  set  up  against  au 
equity  subsequently  acquired  by  a  bona  Jide  purchaser  for  value, 
tM*  a  creditor  who  may  have  a  prior  eqnity. 

In  another  place,  where  the  general  doctrine  of  fraudulent  con- 
veyances is  discussed,  much  will  be  found  to  apply  to  these  post- 
nuptial contracts  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  Rights  of  the  Pariiea,  under  these  Post-nuptial  Cmttrade. — 
The  husband  may  give  to  the  wife,  which  is  most  common,  but 
the  wife  may  give  to  the  husband.  Since  she  owns  mont  of  the 
property  aeparale  now,  instances  more  numerous  will  be  found 
of  gifts  from  the  wife  to  the  husband.  Upon  well-known  rea- 
sons and  principles  it  need  only  be  stated  here  that  gifts  from 
wife  to  husband  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion  where  the  rights 
of  third  parties  are  involved,  and  sometimes  ittter  partes.  For 
the  husband  may  use  undue  inftnence.  In  the  first  place,  the 
court  of  equity  will  not  r^ard  these  gifts,  except  the  same  are 
complete ;  the  intention  must  clearly  appear,  and  that  intention 
must  be  executed. 

If  a  trustee  IS  introduced  to  support  a  settlement,  this  rule  is 
more  favorable  to  the  cestui  que  trud  claiming  against  the  trustee. 
It  is  a  general  rule  that  all  voluntary  conveyances, -though  they 
may  be  void  against  creditors  and  purchasers  for  value,  are  bind- 
ing on  the  grantor  and  those  claiming  under  him. 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  mere  voluntary  pramiae  will  Dot 
constitute  a  perfect  gift.     There  should  be  either  a  clear,  irrevo- 
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cable  gift  to  a  trustee  for  the  wife,  or  some  positive  act  of  the  hus- 
band, which  diverts  himself  of  the  property,  and  holds  it  for  the 
wife's  separate  une.*  It  was  said,  in  Wade  v.  Cantrell,  that  a 
man  csDnot  denude  himself  of  his  marital  rights  in  property  which 
the  law  vests  in  him,  by  simply  declaring  that  it  belongB  to  bis 
wife.  These  remarks  apply,  however,  mostly  to  transactions  re- 
garding personal  property  ;  in  reference  to  land,  If  there  be  no 
writing,  no  question  can  be  made,  and,  if  there  be  a  writing,  the 
intentions  of  the  parties  are  to  be  found  therein.  These  mutual 
rights,  growingout  of  contracts  between  husband  and  wife,  founded 
on  a  valuable  consideration,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  specific  per- 
formance by  a  court  of  equity  ;  and,  to  illustrate  this  rule,  Mr. 
Schouler  gives  the  following  : 

"  A  husband  and  wife  agreed  by  parol  that  he  should  pur- 
chase a  lot  of  land  in  her  name,  and  build  a  house  thereon,  and 
be  reimbursed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  another  house  be- 
longing to  her.  The  husband  having  executed  the  agreement  on 
his  part,  the  wife  died  suddenly  before  tlie  sale  of  her  house  could 
be  effected.  She  left  infant  children.  It  was  decreed  in  equity 
thattiie  agreement  should  be  carried  intoefiect;  the  former  house 
was  sold,  a  conveyance  thereof  executed  by  the  infanta  by  their 
guardian  ad  litem,  and  the  husbnnd  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  8ale."t  And,  of  course,  a  written  contract, 
founded  on  a  valuable  consideration,  in  reference  to*real  estate, 
might  be  sp^fically  enforced  under  the  same  rules  and  princi- 
ples which  govern  transactions  between  man  and  man.  To  make 
these  coutracts  binding  in  strict  law,  a  trustee  is  made  for  the 
wife,  but  equity  will  hold  the  same  good  between  husband  and 
wife,  without  the  trustee.  It  is  bett«r  to  appoint  a  trustee,  as 
the  wife  is  not  entirely  free  from  disabilities,  even  under  the  most 
liberal  illation  in  the  different  States.  A  deed  to  the  trustee 
always  passes  the  legal  title,  and  this  permits  suits  relative  to 
the  property  with  more  freedom.  The  wife's  contract  with  the 
husband,  in  regard  to  her  real  estate,  is  more  strictly  construed, 

■  Scliouler,  235,  and  note  (2),  in  which  man;  suthorities  are  ctled ;  aoe  Wad« 
*.  Canlrell,  1  Head.,  343. 

t  Schouler,  Dom.  Kelations,  285-6 ;  he  refera  in  the  note  to  Livingston  e.  LiT- 
iogftoo,  2  Johiu.  Cb.,  537;  6  Indiana,  418;  Jones  v.  Jones,  18  Md.,  404; 
Steadman  v.  Wilbor,  7  B.  I.,  481. 
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perhaps.  A  deed  from  the  wife  to  the  huaband,  especially  if 
voluntary,  id  ineflTectual  and  void.  This  rule  may  be  changed 
by  Bome  uf  the  married  numnn's  acts^  but  in  some  of  them  this 
power  is  generally  denied.* 

If  the  wife  is  at.'ting  under  a  power,  or  the  instrument  under 
which  she  holds  the  property  presoribes  the  mode  of  conveying  the 
same,  then,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  she  may,  in  the  mode 
prescribed,' convey  to  her  husband. f  So  tliat,  unless  the  wife 
convey  under  some  power  to  dispose  of  the  same,  her  disabilities 
are  a  bar,  and,  on  her  death,  the  land  descends  to  her  heirs;  but, 
as  to  the  personal  property  and  tlie  income  of  real  property  given 
to  her  separate  estate,  she  has  in  equity  a  full  power  to  dispose  of 
them  at  her  pleaeure.J 

At  common  law,  as  a  general  rule,  the  unity  of  husband  and 
wife  renders  all  contracts  between  them  a  nullity.  The  bus- 
band  could,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  on  creditorp,  convey  his  lands 
to  a  third  person  for  tiie  use  of  his  wife,  and  the  wife  (the  bus- 
band  joining  with  her)  might  convey  her  estate  to  a  third  per- 
son, and  a  deed  from  that  tfiird  person  to  the  husband  would 
vest  the  title  in  him.  But  a  deed  for  land  made  directly  to  the 
wife,  is  ordinarily  void  at  law,  yet  courts  of  equity  will,  in  many 
cases,  uphold  it  as  a  settlement  on  the  wife.  Judge  Story,  iD 
treating  on  this  point,  Pays  :  "  If  a  husltand  should,  by  deed,  grant 
all  his  estate  or  property  to  his  wife,  the  deed  would  be  held  in- 
operative in  equity,  as  it  would  be  in  law,  for  it  could  be  in  no 
just  sense  deemed  a  reasonable  provision  for  her  (which  is  all  that 
courts  of  equity  hold  the  wife  entitled  to),  and,  in  giving  her  the- 
whole,  he  would  surrender  all  hie  own  interest.  But,"  says  he, 
"  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  gift 
or  grant,  whether  it  be  express  or  implied,  are  such  that  there  is 
no  ground  to  suspect  fraud,  but  it  amounts  only  to  a  reasonable 
provision  for  the  wife,  it  will  be  sustained  in  equity. "§ 

•  White  t>.  Wager,  32  Barb.,  250  i  Widmu  v.  Peebles,  32  N.  Y.,  423 ;  Gn. 
bam  V.  Van  Wjck,  14  Barb.,  531. 

t  Storj'a  Eq.  Jur.,  i  1368  (nottt) ;  Tbld.,  f  1391. 

X  Storj's  Eq.  Jur.,  {  1393 ;  Major  v.  L&Dsle;,  2  Bum  &  H^lne.  355. 

}  Slory'a  Eq.  Jur.,  Jl  1374,  1375.  He  refera  to  Beard  v.  Beard,  3  Atkina, 
72 ;  Waller  tu  Hade,  2  Swan.  B.,  106, 107 ;  Lucaa  v.  Lucaa,  1  Alkina,  270. 
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This  is  the  equitable  doctrine  on  this  point  in  both  England 
and  this  country.  Another  instance  in  which  the  courts  refuse 
to  sustain  a  deed  of  this  kind  is  where  the  wife's  conduct  had  not 
been  meritorious,  but  whose  habits  and  character  were  such  that 
acourt  of  equity  would  not  rcniedya  defective  deed  for  her  benefit, 
as  in  case  of  adultery  and  debased  conduct. 

As  baa  been  observed,  at  common  law,  a  deed  between  husband 
and  wife  is  void ;  but  courts  of  equity,  having  a  greater  regard 
for  the  intentions  and  necessities  of  the  parties,  and,  treating  the 
deed  as  merely  a  defective  conveyance,  will  uphold  the  same 
where  the  purpose  of  the  husband  is  clear,  and  the  gift  itself 
appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  reasonable  provision  for  the  wife. 

The  recent  opinion  of  Judge  RufGn,  in  the  case  of  Warlick  v. 
White,*  shows  that  the  courts  of  North  Carolina  follow  the  Eng- 
lish decisions  ou  this  point  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  doctrine. 
In  that  case  the  husband  had  made  a  deed  to  his  wife  conveying 
his  entire  property,  in  1864,  and  then  went  to  the  war.  The  wife 
in  the  meantime  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  of  color,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  wife  had  been  guilty  of  adultery  with  a 
colored  man.  The  court  refused  to  sustain  the  deed  on  both 
grounds,  of  adultery,  and  beiiTg  a  disposition  of  the  husband's 
entire  estate. 

But,  as  the  married  woman's  acts  have  so  greatly  enlai^ed  the 
capacity  of  the  wife,  it  might  be  considered  a  failure  to  present 
the  whole  subject,  if  something  more  was  not  said  in  reference  to 
grants  by  the  wife  to  the  huslwnd,  "There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween a  power  of  appointment,  and  property  settled  to  the  sole 
and  separate  benefit  of  the  wife.  The  wife's  disposition  of  her 
separate  estate  does  not  arise  from  the  exercise  of  a  power,  but  it 
is  the  exercise  of  a  dominion  over  that  estate  imkuown  to  the 
common  law,  and  created  by  a  court  of  equity,  whose  rules  pro- 
vide not  only  for  her  dominion  over  it,  but  also  for  the  rights  of 
those  in  favor  of  whom  that  dominion  shall  be  exercised."t 

•  Warlick  ».  White,  86  N,  C,  139  (note).  To  siutaiQ  the  opinion  reference 
i»  made  to  Elliott  f .  Elliott,  I  Dev.  &  But  Eq.,  57 ;  Fiuchal  e.  Hall,  5  Jones 
Eq.,  108;  Carr  v.  Esterbrooke,  4  Vet.,  145;  Ball  v.  Montgomery,  2  Ves.,  189; 
WathjnstF.  WHtkTnB,2  Atk.,  96;  Beard  v.  Beftrd,  3  Atk.,  72;  Roper  on  Hus- 
toDd  and  Wife,  275;  2  Story  Eq.  Jur.,  {  1374. 

t  Scbouler,  Dom.  Belationg,  223  (note  3). 
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The  right  to  enjoy  proper^  carries  with  it,  as  a  necessary  inci- 
dent, the  right  of  free  disposal.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that,  suh< 
ject  to  the  control  of  a  court  of  equity  and  spedal  statutory  require^ 
m^nts,  married  women,  when  allowed  to  hold  an  estate  to  their 
separate  use,  are  permitted  to  sell,  bargain,  convey,  grant,  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  it,  and  to  incumber  it  as  they  please.  So  she 
may  bestow  her  separate  estate  on  her  husliand,  although  at  com- 
mon law  she  oould  not  And  especially  may  she  convey  for  a 
valuable  consideration  to  her  husband,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
But  acts  of  this  kind  are  closely  scrutinized  by  the  courts.  The 
undue  influence  on  the  part  of  ihe  husband,  or  the  fraud  of  both 
on  creditors  of  either,  will  often  suffice  for  setting  them  aside. 

If  the  wife  allows  her  husband  to  receive  her  separate  property 
without  making  a  claim  to  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  wants  of  the 
family,  she  will  generally  be  presumed  to  have  assented  to  the 
arrangement.  But,  if  the  circumstances  do  not  fully  warrant  this 
conclusion,  she  will  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  out  of  hie  estate. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  husband  to  support  the  wife,  and  she  is  not 
bound  to  apply  her  separate  property  even  to  the  support  of  her 
own  children.* 

The  fact  that  tlie  husband  acts  as  agent  for  the  wife,  or  that 
she  supports  the  husband,  does  not  affect  the  wife's  right  to  the 
separate  estate,  f 

Under  moat  of  tlicse  statutes  the  wife  can  sue  in  her  own  name 
in  two  instances :  first,  where  the  action  is  in  r^ard  to  her  separate 
estate;  second,  where  the  action  is  against  the  husliand.J  And 
most  of  these  acts  creating  the  separate  estate,  secure  to  the  wife 
in  express  terms  the  rents  and  profits  of  her  lands  as  a  part  of  her 
separate  estate. 

The  iVife'a  Remedy  against  the  Husband,  who  holds  her  Lands 
and  the  Projiis  thereof  to  himself. — There  is  one  case.  Miner  v. 
Miner,§  where,  it  seems,  the  wife  brought  a  suit  in  the  nature  of 
^ectment,  and  obtained  judgment  against  the  husband  for  the 


*  2  Keni,  page  104  (note  3). 

t  Voorhies  v.  Bone«tiel  and  Wife,  16  Wall.,  17  j  Perrj  on  Truaii,  1  879. 
1  See  NoKh  Caralina  Code  Civil  Pro.,  J  5« ;  New  York  Code,  and  those  of 
th«  other  SUles ;  N.  C.  Marriage  Act,  Bat.  Bevisal,  ch.  3S. 
J  Miner  v.  Miner,  4  Lanaiog,  321, 
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land.  But  this  wa^  oot  tlie  homestead  where  both  livei),  but  an 
out-lot  of  land,  which  the  husband  bad  in  possession  and  refused 
to  submit  to  the  rights  of  the  wife. 

In  a  recent  case  in  North  Carolina,*  a  curious  effort  was  made 
(taking  (he  complaint  on  demurrer)  to  recover  against  the  husband 
in  an  action  of  ejectment  from  the  property  in  which  both  lived 
at  the  time.  Judgefynum,  who  delivered  the  opinion,  expressed 
surprise  at  the  novelty  of  the  judgment  asked  in  the  complaint, 
and  argued  that  it  seemed  an  effort  to  obtain  a  divorce  in  an 
action  of  ejectment  I  The  complaint  charged  that  tl)e  husband 
was  in  the  possession  of  her  separate  estate,  using  the  rents  and 
profits,  etc,  and  prayed  judgment  for  the  possession.  The  court 
indicated  decidedly  in  the  opinion  that  the  remedy  of  the  wife 
in  this  case  was  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  acts  complained 
of,  but  held  that  the  marital  right  to  remain  with  his  wife  could 
not  be  disturbed;  that  the  right  of  ingress  and  egress  must 
be  maintained;  and  a  writ  of  possession,  based  on  this  judg- 
ment, should  give  the  wife  the  pnssension,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  husband  to  live  with  her  in  the  same  house;  that  this,  with 
all  necessary  restraining  orders,  will  sufficiently  protect  the  wife 
in  the  separate  estate.  The  court  said  in  this  opinion  :  "  It  seems 
generally  settled  now,  after  great  confusion  on  the  question,  that 
a  married  woman  ia  vested  with  the  legal  title  to  her  property, 
and  may  maintain  in  her  own  name  any  appropriate  action  to 
preserve  and  maintain  the  same ;  and  refersf  (o  Miller  v.  Ban- 
nister, Kansas  and  Iowa  Keports,  and  Bishop  on  the  Law  oj 
Manned  Womai. 

In  North  Carolina  it  was  also  held  tliat,  where  land  was  bought 
with  the  wife's  money  and,  by  mistake,  the  deed  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  husband,  and  the  land  afterwanls  levied  on  and  sold 
at  execution  sale,  at  the  instance  of  the  creditors  of  the  husband, 
the  purchasers  were  held  charged  with  the  ttust,  either  with  or 
without  notice  of  the  wife's  equity;  the  courts  of  that  State 
holding  that  a  purchaser  at  execution  sale  takes  nothing  but  the 


*  Manning  f.  Manning,  79  N.  C,  293. 

t  Miller  v.  BannUtDr,  109  MtM.,  209;  10  KaitMK,  d6;  19  Iowa,  236;  2 
Bbbop,  Law  Married  Women,  {{  130,  131,  where  tbe  authoriiica  on  both  sidea 
an  cited. 
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iotereet  of  the  defendant  in  execution  ;  and  thia  is  so  where  the 
purchase  is  made  toitlimU  notice  of  an  outstanding  equity.  "^ 

It  has  been  sbown  that,  although  the  married  women's  acts  tead 
to  convert  the  separate  estate  into  a  legal  estate,  equity  contiDuee 
to  control,  and,  to  some  extent,  supervise  the  same.  This  super- 
visory interference  of  the  court  of  equity,  togetlier  with  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  legislation  in  their  behtlf,  should  constitute 
full  and  complete  protection  to  married  women. 

Other  RemedU»  in  the  Courta. — It  often  happens  that  the  wife's 
interest  in  land  has  to  be  asserted  in  the  courts  by  showing  a  trust 
in  her  favor,  or  fraud  upoa  her  rights.  These  she  can  assert 
f^inst  the  husband  or  a  stranger,  or  both.  Thus  a  married 
woman  executed  a  mortgage  on  her  own  lands  (the  husbaDd  join- 
ing in)  to  secure  a  debt  of  the  husband ;  an  outside  creditor  filed 
a  motion  to  subject  the  wife's  lands  in  the  first  instance,  thereby 
exonerating  the  lands  of  the  husband,  and  leaving  them  free  to 
outside  creditors ;  but  this  was  refused  by  the  court.t  The  wife 
occupied  the  position  of  a  security  to  the  husband,  and,  if  she  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  the  debts,  she  was  entitled  to  relief  against 
the  principal,  the  husband,  and  a  right  of  subrogation  in  certain 
instances  to  the  place  of  the  creditors  of  the  husband.  And  as  a 
rule,  if  she  become  security,  she  incurs  the  same  liability,  and 
is  entitled  to  alt  the  rights  of  other  se<'urities.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  wife  can  only  involve  her  land  assecurity  of  thehnsbund, 
or  other  person,  by  the  execution  of  a  deed  of  mortgage,  and  suIk 
mitting  to  the  privy  examination  and  other  formalities  required. 
If  she  simply  sign  a  bond  or  note  with  the  husband,  as  his 
security,  without  special  reference  to  the  separate  estate,  she  is 
not  bound.  In  that  case  the  court  of  equity  would  not  chai^ 
her  separate  estate,  for  the  reason  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
bond  or  contract  to  the  separate  estate ;  neither  is  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  wife  or  her  estate.  This  point  is  discussed  at  another  place 
in  reference  to  the  powers  and  capacity  of  s.feme  covert  to  charge 
her  estate.     Then,  again,  she  can  claim  the  benefit  of  a  resultant 


•  Whitehead  V.  Whitehesd,  64  N.  C,  538 ;  Freeman  e.  Hill,  1  D.  A  B.  Eq  , 
389;  Polk  v. Gallant,  lb., 39<^;  Bead  «. Kinnaman,  8  Ire.  Eq.,  13;  S««toaam« 
effect,  Ellis  t>.  Toualey,  I  Paige  Ch.  B.,  280. 

t  Shinn  B.  Smith,  69  N.  C,  310. 
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tnist,  a  constructive  trust,  or  a  trust  by  implication.  If  the  hus- 
band or  other  person  use  the  separate  estate  or  funds  of  the  wife 
in  the  purchase  of  real  property,  and  take  the  deed  to  himself, 
she  can  have  him,  the  holder  of  this  legal  title,  declared  a  trustee 
for  her  benefit.  If  a  third  party  purchase  the  estate  froni  the 
holder  of  the  legal  title  with  knowledge  of  the  trust,  he  takes  it 
8uhJ(«t  to  the  same,*  Lands  may  often  be  charged  with  a  parol 
trust  in  her  favor,t  as  if  a  conveyance  be  made  to  B.  by  A., 
charged  with  a  parol  trust  in  her  favor,  the  same  may  be  en- 
forced. But  in  these  special  cases,  perhaps,  she  stands  like  all 
other  persons.  And  generally,  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  feme 
ecmerl  may  avoid  a  fraud  upon  her  against  all  who  participated 
therein. 

The  Wife's  LitdtilUiea  in  reference  to  her  Bad  Edate.—^\i^,  too, 
must  not  commit  a  fraud.  Si>  equity  will  not  permit  a  married 
woman  to  avoid  a  conveyance  without  refunding  the  purchase- 
money. |  Under  the  rec^tt  legislation  (at  lea<)t)  in  some  of  the 
States  she  is  now  held  liable  on  her  covenants  in  a  deed.§  And 
if  the  contract  to  convey  land 'is  executed  with  the  required  for- 
malities, speci&c  performance  will  be  decreed  against  her.|| 

Her  lauds  are  liable  as  security  for  a  stranger  when  a  deed  to 
secure  the  same  is  executed  without  fraud  or  undue  influence; 
and  her  lands  may  be  chai^^  for  a  debt  in  the  manner  allowed 
by  law.  If  she  propose  to  make  a  contract  or  deed,  she  ia  ex- 
pected, to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  statutes.  As  a 
general  rule  the  l^islation  requires  that  the  husband  must  join 
in  her  conveyances,  otherwise  they  are  not  binding.  Perhaps 
nothing  further  than  the  written  concurrence  (^  the  husband  is 
necessary  in  the  transfer  of  personal  property. 

In  some  of  the  States,  says  Schouler,  '*  the  wife's  sole  deed  of 
her  separate  estate  (real)  is  sufficient  to  pass  her  entire  interest.''^ 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  wife's  execution  of  a  conveyance  in 

•  Lyon  ».  Aiken,  78  N.  C.  258;  Gidney  e.  Moore.  86  N.  C^  484. 

t  Shelton  ».  Shellon,  5  Jones  Eq.,  292;  Shields  f.  Wbitaker,  82  N.  C,  510. 

;  Knoll  V.  De  Leyer,  41  Biirb.,  208 ;  Schouier,  Dora.  Belalions,  2^. 

I  Basrord  v.  Peireon,  7  Allen,  524. 

n  Woodward  v.  Beaver,  38  N.  H„  29;  Baker  v.  Hathaway,  G  Allen,  103. 

<■  Schouier,  Dom.  Relations,  235 ;  Springer  v.  Berrv,  47  Me.,  330 ;  Farr  v. 
Sherman,  11  Mich.,  33;  Beal  t.  Warren,  2  Gray,  447.  See,  also.  Collier  v. 
Connelly,  16  Ind^  141. 
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blank  is  ineffectual,  though  the  deed  be  aubeeqnently  supplied  by 
the  directions  of  the  wife.*  As  regards  the  husband's  joining  in 
the  conveyance  with  the  wife,  "  Tt  haa  l>een  decided,  on  equity 
principles,  in  North  Carolina,t  that  where  a  wife  after  marriage, 
supposing  the  whole  interest  in  her  land  was  in  her,  made  a  con- 
veyance to  a  trustee  for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  which  her  hus- 
band signed  as  a  party,  and  by  various  clauses  manifested  a  con- 
currence in  her  act,  but  did  not  profess  directly  to  convey  any 
estate,  the  recital  in  the  deed  that  ten  dollars  was  p^d  by  the 
trustee  to  the  wife  raised  a  use,  and  in  that  way  passed  the  husi^ 
band's  interest  to  the  trustee," 

If  the  wife's  deed  is  required  to  be  executed  by  privy  exami- 
nation and  acknowledgment,  one  lacking  these  requisites  cannot 
be  enforced  as  an  agreement  to  convey ;  it  is  an  absolute  nullity.! 

WUfa  by  Married  Women. — The  wife's  disability  at  common 
'  law,  together  with  the  policy  of  the  same  of  preserving  the  hus- 
band's control  of  the  property,  rendered  her  incapable  of  dis- 
posing of  her  property  by  will ;  and  the  marriage  of  a/enw  aoie 
was  Kuch  an  entire  change  of  her' condition  and  relations  that  it 
generally  amounted  to  a  revocation  of  her  will  executed  before 
that  event.  By  the  English  law  there  were  some  exceptions  as 
to  personal  property  by  the  consent  of  her  husband. 

This  point  is  fully  discussed  with  many  references  by  Mr. 
Schouler  under  this  head,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred, — our 
object  being  to  deal  mostly  in  questions  pertaining  to  real  prop- 
erty. It  is  true  that  a  married  woman's  right  to  make  a  will  was 
recognized  in  cases  where  the  husband  was  dead  in  law,  as  where 
he  had  been  banished  fpr  life,  or  an  alien  enemy.§ 

Married  women  were  expressly  excepted  from  the  statute  of 
wills,  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.,  ch.  5.  The  late  English  statute 
of  wills,  1  Vict.,  ch.  26,  §  8,  excepts  them  also,  providing  for 

■  Bums  0.  Lyiide,  6  Allen.  306. 

t  Barnes  «.  Hayborg«r,  8  June<,  76 ;  Schouler,  Dom.  Relatiom,  235. 

i  Naylor  e.  Field,  29  -N.  J.  U,  287 ;  Walker  v.  Resmy,  36  Penn.  SlaL,  410 ; 
Cole  c.  Van  Biper,  44  111.,  58 ;  Cope  v.  Meeks,  3  Head,  387 ;  Mathenon  s.  Davia, 
2  Cold.,  443;  2  Cold.,  S32;  Dimham  d.  W^sll^  53  P«nn.  SlaC,  167;  61  111., 
42fi;  41  Min.,  520;  47  Ala..  456;  2  Mete.  (K;.).  S-^5;  9  Florida,  347;  46  1)1., 
344;  47  111.,  120,277;  48  III.,  211 ;  12  Iowa,  415;  S  Iowa,  163;  ISOhioSut, 
Md;  14  Allen,  163;  Soiilheiti  Law  Review  for  April  and  Hay,  IftBl. 

I  NewMine  v.  Bowjer,  3  P.  Wm».,  37 ;  Dearlj  v.  Mazarine,  1  Salk.,  116. 
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the  exceptions  at  common  law  in  regard  to  personalty.  It  is  eaid, 
bowever,  that  so  many  exceptions  have  been  allowed  of  late  years 
that  they  almost  constitute  a  new  rule  in  England. 

Hence  it  may  be  said  that  the  power  to  make  a  will  by  a  mar- 
tied  woman  is  the  creature  of  the  statute  in  the  different  Slates. 
And,  perhaps,  in  most  of  the  States,  where  the  wife  is  the  sole 
owner  by  statute,  she  is  empowered  to  make  a  will  or  devise.  The 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina*  creates  a  se[ianite  estate  in  the 
wife  to  all  the  property  which  she  may  acquire  before  or  after 
marriage,  and  allows  her  to  devise  and  bequeath  the  same,  with 
the  written  assent  of  her  husband.  The  Constitution  of  Georgia 
creates  a  separate  estate  in  the  wife  in  the  same  way,  but  omits 
the  power  to  dispose  of  the  same  by  wilLf  The  statutes  of  Ver- 
mont, Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Itland, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  California,  and  perhaps  others,  confer  on  the  wife 
power  to  di3[>ose  of  her  property  by  will. J 

It  is  said  that  in  Virginia  and  the  South  Atlantic  States,  and 
also  Alabama,  the  wife's  testamentary  capacity  is  founded  upon 
the  earlier  English  cases.  The  statutes  in  those  States  creating  a 
separate  estate  may  change  the  rule.§  Some  of  these  statutes  re- 
quire the  written  assent  of  the  husband. 

In  Ohio,  a  statute  was  passed,  some  years  ago,  giving  "every 
male  person,  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upward,  and  every  female, 
aged  eighteen  years"  or  upward,  the  power  to  make  a  will.  It 
was  held,  under  this  statute,  that  a  married  woman  could  make  a 
valid  devise  to  pass  her  real  eetate-H  In  Massachusetts,  under 
the  statute,  the  same  power  is  recf^nized  where  the  husband's 
assent  is  obtained,  so  as  to  bar  bis  curtesy. If 

In  New  York,  after  several  changes  in  the  married  women 
statutes  of  that  State,  it  seems  that  the  wife  has  all  the  powers 
of  &  feme  sole;  but,  perhaps,  the  courts  in  that  State,  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  are  slow  to  sustain  a  devise  to  the  husband.     The 

•  Const.  N.  C,  1868,  article  10,  sec.  6. 
t  Const  Qeorgia,  1868,  irt.  7,  sec.  2. 

t  Schouler,  Dnm.  Relntions,  2;>6,  and  nntex  and  reference*. 
i  BurU)n.i>.UolleT,18Als.,40e;  Porcher  t>. Dxniel,  13  Rich., 346;  Michael 
p.  Baker,  12  Md.,  158.     Ao  to  Vermont,  rae  Caldwell  f.  Renrnw,  33  Vt.,  213. 
I  Allen  r.  Little,  5  Ohio,  6.^.  ^  Silsb?  «.  Biillock,  10  Allen,  94. 
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intention  of  the  statute  is  alwaya  r^arded,  however,  in  these 

The  New  York  married  women  acts  of  1849  give  the  wife 
power  to  convey  and  devise  real  and  personal  property,  "  as  if 
she  were  unmarrie<l ;"  and  it  was  held  "  that,  notwithstanding 
these  words,  a  deed  executed  by  a  wife,  in  contemplation  of  death, 
to  her  husband,  in  good  faith  and  voluntarily,  was  wholly  inef- 
fectual." Of  course  wills  of  married  women,  unduly  obtained 
through  the  marital  influence^  are  invalid.*  Then,  again,  if  the 
wife,  having  the  statutory  power  to  devise  her  real  property, 
should  execute  a  will,  and  subsequently  destroys  the  same  by 
the  duress  of  her  husband,  it  may  be  established  on  proof  of  his 
misconduct,  and  of  its  contents  and  execution. f 

But,  outside  of  all  statutory  reflations,  both  in  England  and 
America,  a  married  woman  may  dispose  of  either  real  or  personal 
property  under  a  power.}  Finally,  on  this  subject,  the  practi- 
tioner and  student  must  look  to  the  special  statutes  and  decisions 
of  bis  own  State  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  dis- 
abilities of  married  women  have  been  removed,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent tliey  are  clothed  with  the  capacity  of  a /erne  aok  in  the  dis- 
position of  property.  The  mere  creation  of  "  the  sole  and  separate 
estate"  still  leaves  the  wife  under  some  disabilities,  and  does 
not  convert  her  into  a/eme  sole  in  respect  to  that  property.  And 
thb  is  so  where  the  wife  has  the  legal  estate  by  statute  to  her  use. 
This  general  doctrine  is  forcibly  discussed  by  Judge  Rodman  in 
Pippen  V,  Wesson. §  If  she  acts  under  a  statute,  lil<e  acting  under 
a  power,  she  must  follow  the  statute. 

•  Wliiten-Wager,  25N.  Y.,  328;  8ch outer's  Dom.  BeUtioiw,  S-W.  On  this 
point  s«e  Caldwell  v.  Benrraw,  33  Vt.,  213;  Noble  >.  Encn,  19  Ind.,  72;  Morac 
V.  Thompson,  4  Cush.,  5fi2;  Wahefield  v.  Phelps  37  N.  H.,  29&;  Hood  e. 
Arclier,  mpra;  While  e.  Wager,  32  B«rb,,  2-iO ;  31  Barb.,  371;  32  N.Y.,  423 
(Court  of  Errora), 

t  1  Wins.  Eieeulora,  47. 

t  4  Kent  Com.,  506;  Redf.  WilU,  and  oues  cited;  Hughes  c.  Wellx,  13  E. 
L.  &  £q.,  3S0 ;  Bof^en  v.  Ilinton,  1  Phillips  N.  C.  Eq.,  101 ;  Hchouler,  Dom. 
Belations,  261,  and  notes. 

i  Hppen  V.  Wesson,  74  N.  C,  437.  As  to  the  dangerous  tendency  «f  enlarg- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  wife  to  contract,  see  Pearson,  C.  J.,  dissenting  opinioo 
in  Harris  v.  Harris,  7  Ire.  Eq.,  120. 
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As  to  the  Effed  of  the  Married  WomerCa  AeU  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Estoppel. — Qenerally  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  doea  not  apply  to  a 
marri«d  woman ;  the  party  upon  whom  the  estoppel  operatee  muet 
be  mii  juris,  competent  to  make  it  edectual  as  a  contract.  Hence, 
at  common  law,  a  married  woman  is  not  estopped  by  her  covenants 
of  warranty.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  expressed 
the  opinion  in  a  dictum  that  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  in  pats  has 
DO  application  to  married  women  or  infants."'  lu  case  of  fraud 
unmixed  with  contract,  however,  whether  by  concealment  or 
active  conduct,  it  is  pretty  well  settled,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine in  Massachusetts,  that  a  married  woman  may  estop  herself 
to  deny  the  tnith  of  her  representation.t 

An  article  on  this  subject,  in  the  Southern  Law  Review  (St. 
Louis)  for  April  and  May,  1881,  gives  a  case  from  the  Indiana 
court  in  1877.t  The  following  chai^  of  the  court  below  was 
in  question :  "  If  you  find  that  the  plaintifi'  knew  that  the  strip 
of  land  in  dispute  belonged  to  her,  and  she  also  knew  that  the 
defendant  was  ignorant  of  her  right  or  title  to  the  same,  and  that 
she  stood  by  and  knew  that  the  defendant  was  erecting  valnable 
improvements  upon  said  premises,  in  good  faith  and  under  the 
belief  that  the  same  belonged  to  him,  and  she  did  not  disclose  her 
claims  to  him,  then  she  is  estopped  now  to  claim  the  land,  iiltbough 
she  was  a  married  woman  at  the  time."  The  Supreme  Court  of 
that  State  held  these  instructions  to  be  erroneous.  This  opinion 
was  baseil  on  the  idea  that  the  statute  gives  the  wife  a  separate 
estate,  but  provided  that  such  wife  shall  have  do  power  to  in- 
cumber or  convey  such  lands  except  by  deed,  in  which  her  hus- 
band shall  jnin.§  The  court  say,  therefore,  "  Under  such  a 
statute  the  courts  cannot,  as  we  think,  say  that  a  married  woman 

*  Big.  on  Eatop.,  465,  nole  4  and  cues  cited. 

t  Id.,  4HS,  Dot«a ;  Scliwarlz  v.  Sanders,  46  111.,  IS ;  Conolly  v.  Brontskr,  S 
BuBh.,T02:  Wright  V.  Arnold,  14  B.Mon.,  038;  Drake  n. Glover,  30  AU,,  382; 
WUks  t>.  Kilpatrick,  1  Hump.,  64 ;  McCullough  t>.  Wilson,  21  Peon.  Slat.,  43S. 

t  Bebler  n.  Wejbiim,  59  Ind.,  143.  As  lo  the  decigion  of  the  Indiana  court 
in  Ibe  cara  of  Behler  v.  Wejburn,  see  Peck  t.  HeoKley,  21  Ind.,  341 ;  Law  «. 
Jjong,  41  Ind.,  386;  Gattand  t>.  Rodman,  6  Ind.,  2HU;  Scranlon  v.  Stewart,  d2 
Ind.,  6S,  which  appear  to  take  the  opposils  view.  See,  aliio,  Wright  v,  Arnold, 
11  B.  Mon.,638i  Coolejv.  Steele,  2  Head.,  605;  Hamilton  v.  Zimmerman,  S 
SDeed,3»,4S.    See,  al»o,  SehwarUe.  Sanders,  46  III.,  18)  60111,4.^^ 

{  1  Kevieed  Statutes  Ind.,  1876,  p.  550,  sec  5. 
30 
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ma^  divest  herself  of  the  title  to  her  land  by  an  estoppel  in  pais. 
That  would  be  overturniog  the  statute,  which  prohibits  all  modes 
of  incumbniDce  or  conveying  her  land,  save  the  one  provided 
for."  And  the  court  niten,  with  approval,  Lowell  v.  Daniels;* 
Todd  V.  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Bailroad  Co.  ;t 
Glidden  v.  Strupler;!  Hays  v.  Livingston ;§  Gatlsnd  v.  Rodman,|| 
and  others  at  variance,  so  far  as  they  conflict  with  this  decision,  are 
overruled.  Only  a  feoffment,  fine,  or  lease  operate  by  estoppel 
to  pass  an  after-acquired  title.^  In  deeds  of  bai^in  and  ea]e  a 
covenant  of  warranty  is  necessary  to  create  such  estoppel.  If  the 
deed  recites  that  the  grantor  is  seised  of  a  particular  estate,  and 
tlie  deed  purports  to  convey  that  estate,  he  is  estopped  to  deny  he 
was  seised  of  such  estate.** 

That  the  covenants  of  warranty  in  deeds  executed  l^  marned 
women  did  not  bind  them  is  well  settled.  And  consequently  she 
was  not  iwevented  from  setting  up  an  after-acquired  title. 

This  doctrine  of  estoppel  has  been  changed  in  ([assachusetts 
by  the  statutes  relating  to  married  women.ft  tiray,  C.  J.  (now 
one  of  the  U.  S.  Judges),  said :  "  By  the  common  law  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  warranty -deed  of  a  married  woman,  though  executed 
in  such  form  as  to  convey  her  title,  did  not  operate  against  her 
by  way  of  covenant  or  estoppel,  because  she  was  incapable  of 
binding  herself  by  covenant  of  warranty  or  by  agreement  to  con- 
vey her  real  estate.  But,  by  the  genera!  statute,  every  married 
woman  is  made  capable  of  bargaining,  selling  and  conveying  her 
separate,  real  and  personal  estate,  entering  into  any  contracts  in 
reference  to  the  same,  and  suing  and  being  sued  in  all  matters  re- 
lating thereto,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  ade,  with  no 
other  restriction  than  being  required  to  obtain  the  assent  of  her 
husband,  or  the  approval  of  a  judge  of  this  or  of  the  Superior 
or  Probate  Court,  to  any  conveyance  of  shares  in  a  corporation, 

•  2  Gray,  161.  t  19  Ohio  Slat.,  514.  J  52  Penn,  Slat,  400. 

S  34Mich.,  3S4.  II  6lDd.,28». 

f  Rawle  on  Cov.,  3d  «d.,  408 ;  Gibson  »,  Clmutcati,  39  Mo.,  566. 
**  Van  Bensaelaer  e,  Kearney,  1 1  Haw.,  297 ;  French's  Lessee  v.  Spencer,  21 
How.,  240;  King  v.  Kea,  66  Ind.,  1.    ThU  lost  cose  Usaid  Co  be  peculiar,  and 
not  reconcilable  with  the  caiee  generally.    See  article  in  Southern  Law  Review, 
April  and  Hay,  1881. 
ft  Knight  f,  Thayer,  125  Mass,,  25;  Mass.  Btalutes  on  Ihia  subject,  ch,  108, 
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or  of  real  property,  except  lease  for  not  more  than  a  year.  Any 
coDireyance  or  contract  executed  by  a  married  woman  in  accord- 
ance with  the  power  thua  conferred,  is  binding  upon,  and  may 
be  enforced  against  her,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  she  were  unmar- 
ried. It  has  been  the  settled  law  of  this  Commonwealth,  for 
nearly  forty  years,  that  under  a  deed  with  covenant  of  warranty, 
from  one  capable  of  executing  it,  a  title  afterward  acquired  by 
the  gntntor  ioores  by  way  of  estoppel  to  the  grantee,  not  only  as 
i^nst  the  grantor,  but  also  against  one  holding  by  descent  or 
grant  from  him  after  acquiring  the  new  title.  The  necessary  con- 
elusion  IB  that,  under  the  mortgage  with  full  covenants  of  war- 
raoty,  executed  by  Mrs.  Thayer,  with  her  husband's  assent,  the 
demandant  is  entitled  to  the  demanded  premises  as  against  her 
husband,  and  also  as  againat  Mrs.  Knight,  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
interest  since  acquired  by  Mrs.  Thayer  and  conveyed  by  her  to 
Mrs.  Knight." 

In  a  suit  for  foreclosure,  a  married  woman  interposed  a  de- 
murrer,  which  was  overruled.  Upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
the  pialntiff'd  counsel  produced  an  instrument,  under  seal  from 
both  the  defendants,  with  the  privy  examination  of  the  wife,  ask- 
ing the  suit  to  be  dismissed.  This  was  objecte<l  to  for  the  want  of 
registration,  but  the  objection  was  overruled.*  The  court  said  i 
"There  are  cases  where  afeme  (xvert  may  sue  or  be  sued  alone, 
and  need  in  no  case  prbeecute  or  defend  by  guardian  or  next 
friend,  and  her  husband,  on  leave  of  the  court,  and  with  her 
consent,  defend  in  her  name  and  behalf  ;t  it  would  seem  unavoid- 
ably to  follow  that  she  has  capacity  to  accept  or  refuse  his  prof- 
fered aid,  to  employ  counsel  to  proeecute  her  action,  and  make 
her  defence.  This  power  is  necessary,  and  Incident  to  her  capa- 
city to  sue  and  be  sued."  The  paper  in  question  did  not  confer, 
or  profess  to  confer,  any  authority  to  dispose  of  or  affect  her  land, 
but  simply  to  put  an  end  to  a  pending  suit,  and  the  same  legal 
competency  which,  where  her  interest  requires,  may  prolong  a 
litigation,  is  also  sutBcient  to  terminate  it.  So  it  was  held,  by 
the  same  court,!  that  where  a  feme  covert,  sued  with  her  husbaiKl 
and  others  as  surety  to  an  official  bood,  accepts  service  of  pro- 

*  Hollioewonh  v.  Hannon,  83  N.C.,  153. 

t  N.  C.  Cod«  of  C.  P.,  3  66 ;  BatUe'e  Bcviwl,  ch.  66,  i  15. 

i  NichoboD  V.  Cu,  S3  N.  C,  48. 
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oesa  at  the  hiisbaDd'9  instance,  relying  on  him  to  employ  coansel 
and  defend  the  suit,  and  because  of  such  reliance  on  her  husband, 
takes  no  steps  in  the  matter  personally,  and  judgment  goes  by  de- 
fault, a  case  of  surprise  and  excusable  n^lect  is  presented  which 
entitles  her  to  have  suoh  judgment  set  aside  under  C.  C.  P.,  §  133- 
Then,  again,  in  the  case  of  Renoher  v.  Wynne,*  the  suit  was 
brought  by  plaintiflf  to  recover  personal  property  sold  by  defend- 
ant as  sheriff,  on  an  execution  against  the  husband  of  the  plain- 
tiff, and  the  question  was  that  of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
erty in  question  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  the  ordinary  proof 
and  the  law  applied  as  in  case  of  fraudulent  sale  to  defeat  cred- 
itors, but  it  was  contended  that,  as  the  plaintiff  was  &/eme  conerty 
Hhe  is  not  to  be  afil^ed  by  the  same  rules  of  law  as  other  peraoos 
in  transactions  of  this  kind.  On  this  point  tlie  court  say :  "  It 
is  suggested  that  the  plaintiff,  being  tiie  wife  of  the  assignor,  is 
not  free  from  the  supposed  marital  influence,  and  ought  not  to  be 
affected  by  the  same  rules  which  would  govern  in  deciding  upon 
transactions  between  independent  persons.  But  if  the  wife  has 
legal  capacity  to  contract  with  her  husband,  make  loans  to  him, 
and  take  security  for  repayment,  she  must  act  in  subordination  to 
the  general  law,  as  well  as  others.  A  fraudulent  conveyance  to 
her,  with  her  assent,  can  no  more  be  snpported  and  allowed  to 
defeat  creditors,  than  if  made  to  a  stranger.  She  can  no  more 
jKirticipate  in  a  fraudulent  conveyance  and  seek  benefit  under  it 
than  can  an  indifferent  person.  So  she  may  lose  her  own  prop- 
erty by  actual  fraud,  uncoerced.  She  cannot  acquire  projwrty 
fi-omherhusband  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  fraud,  known 
to  herself,  to  the  injury  of  his  ereditors."t 

The  wife  must  plead  her  disability,  and  make  defence  in  apt 
time  like  other  persons;  if  not,  she  is  bound  by  the  judgment. 
Under  the  practice  in  North  Carolina,  prior  to  1868,  the  separate 
estate  could  only  be  reached  by  bill  iu  equi^.  It  was  a  proceed- 
ing in  rem,  and  not  m  personam.^  But  now  execution  may  issue 
against  a  married  woman  in  that  State,  collectible  out  of  ber  sep- 
arate estate.§ 

These  latter  instances,  not  being  intimately  connected  with  the 

*  Kenchero.  Wynne,  86  N.C.,  268. 

t  Johnslonee.  Cochrane,  84  N.  C,  446 ;  Vick  p.  Pope,  81  N,  C„  22. 

J  Smitb*  Gooche,  86  N.  C.  J  C.  C.  Prooedare  of  1868,  {  259. 
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■point  Doder  review,  are  given  to  illustrate  the  tendency  of  legis- 
lation  and  judicial  opinion  in  the  qualification  and  enlai^ment 
of  the  capacities  of  married  women,  and  at  the  same  time  holding 
them  to  responsibilities  and  obligations  unknown  to  the  common 
law,  and  to  modify  the  strict  rule  of  estoppel  aa  to  married 
women. 

The  Busband'a  Right  to  Curtesy  by  tkeae  Married  Women't 
Aeta. — Tenancy  by  curtesy  is  a  freehold  estate  in  the  husband 
for  his  natural  life.  He  acquires  it  by  the  fact  that  a  child  capa- 
ble of  inheritance  is  born  of  the  marriage.  Tliia  privilege  of  the 
husband  extends  to  all  lands  and  tenements  of  which  the  wile 
was  seised  at  any  time  during  coverture,  whether  legal  or  trust 
estate,  whether  in  fee  simple  or  by  way  of  remainder  or  reversion.* 

Four  things  are  essential  at  common  law  to  entitle  the  husband 
to  curtesy :t  Fird,  A  lawful  marriage;  Second,  Seisin  of  the 
wife  at  some  time  during  coverture ;  Third,  Birth  alive  of  issue 
capable  of  inheritance;  Fourth,  Death  of  the  wife.  After  the 
birth  of  the  cbi\d,  the  husband's  title  to  curtesy  becomes  possible, 
and  the  curtesy  is  then  initiaie.  After  the  death  of  the  wife,  the 
title  to  curtesy  beoomes  complete,  and  the  curtesy  ie  then  eon- 
mmmate.X 

The  prevalence  of  marriage  settlements  in  England,  of  late 
years,  excluding  the  curtesy,  has  made  the  common  law  almosta 
nullity. §  It  existed  in  this  country  in  all  tlie  older  States; 
but  in  many  of  them  legislation  had  provided  that  it  was  not 
subject  to  execution  sale  during  the  life  of  the  wife.  Some  of 
these  States  have  expressly  abolished  or  modified  this  interest. 

■  I  Washburn,  Beal  Propertv,  123,  and  autboriliM  oiled  ;  2  Black.,  126; 
notes  bj  ChiUy ;  Williams,  Real  Propertj,  8lh  ed.,  21S ;  Coke  Litt,,  30a ;  Ibid., 
29  0,  n. ;  Schooler,  Domestic  Relatiom,  163, 164, 165. 

t  The  coiDtnon-latT  Tiew  of  curtesy  ia  briefly  given  in  (lie  teit,  in  order  to 
heller  appreciate  the  legiBlalion  and  the  decisiona  under  the  Married  Women's 
Acts. 

J  In  the  recent  work  of  Shanwood  &  Badd,  entitled  Leading  Qi»ti  in  Ama^ 
iean  Law  of  Beat  Properly,  the  cases  of  Jackson  e.  Jackson,  5  Cnw.  (N.  Y.),74, 
and  Wells  v.  Thompson,  13  Ala.,  293,  are  taken  ss  Leading  Cbkbs  on  "  Curtesy 
of  the  Hnsbatid."  See  pp.  218,  247,  of  said  work.  See  nota  to  "Married 
Women's  Acts,"  on  p.  286.  These  cases  contain  Taluable  learning  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

j  1  Washburn,  Real  Property,  129 ;  Williams,  Real  Property,  187 ;  Bchou- 
ler,  Dora.  Relations,  164. 
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Perhaps,  Iowa  and  Indiana  have  giveo  a  certain  defined  mterenU 
by  way  of  inheritance,  instead  of  cnrtesy  in  the  wife's  lands. 
Curtesy,  says  Schouler,  is  not  rec<^nized  in  Texas,  California, 
Lonisiana,  and  other  States,  where  the  tenure  of  real  estate  comes 
from  the  civil  law  rather  than  tlie common  law.  In  stimeof  the 
New  England  States,  as  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  tenancy 
hy  the  curtesy  is  expressly  reserved  by  statute.*  In  New  York, 
under  the  Acta  of  1848  and  1849,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
that  Slate  have  not  been  uniform  and  satisfactory,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  the  law  on  that  sultject  is,  at  this  time,  in  that 
State,  t 

It  would  seem  that  the  husband  is  entitled  to  curtesy  in  an 
equitable  fee  settled  to  his  wife's  separate  use.J 

The  various  statutes  and  constitutional  provisions  of  the  dif- 
ferent States,  creating  the  separate  estate  have  the  effect  to  con- 
vert this  interest  into  a  legal  estate,  but  the  intention  of  the  1^- 
islation  Ls  to  be  obtained  in  the  construction  of  the  same.  And, 
the  rules  in  equity,  which  govern  the  equitable  estate  settled  on 
the/etne  covert,  are  constantly  resorted  to  in  the  interpretation  of 
these  statutes.  The  equitable  fee  beiug  in  the  wife,  according  to 
the  English  doctrine,  the  husband  was  entitled  to  curtesy.  The 
equitable  estate  in  a  amrt  of  equity  in  considered  the  land,  and 
the  trusted  a  mere  instrument  of  conveyance,  and  this  estate  is 
governed  by  the  same  rules  as  other  real  property  ;  in  this  in- 
stance, equity  follows  the  law.  But  the  same  English  courts 
held  that  where  the  estate  waa  limited  to  the  separate  use  of  the 
wife,  free  from  the  control  of  her  husband,  he  is  not  entitled  to 
curtesy. § 

*  See  etalutea  of  different  Slalea,  cited  in  1  Waghbam,  Real  PropertT,  258, 
and  note;  and  nole  to  4  Kent  Com.,  34 ;  Rosb  o.  Adams,  4  Dulch,  160;  Noble 
t.  Noble,  19  Ind.,  431. 

+  Hiirf  t..  Casa,  9  Barb.,  366 ;  Clark  t>.  Clatk,  24  Barb.,  581  ;  eonira,  Billings 
V.  Baker,  28  Barb.,  343 ;  see  the  dMisiona  in  this  State  and  otbera,  compared 
in  Souihtm  Lav  Revias  for  April  and  Maj,  1881 ,  pp.  71  to  81. 

X  Appleion  V.  Bowlev,  Law  Rep.,  8  Eq.,  139 ;  but  see  Moore  v.  Webster, 
Lav  Bep.,  3  Eq,,  26T ;  Schonler,  Dom.  Belalioni,  196 ;  Williams,  Real  Prop- 
erty, 219.  note  1. 

\  Hearle  v.  Greenbnclt,  1  Ves.,  298 ;  Cochmn  v.  O'Hern.  4  W.  &  S.,  98 ;  Rig- 
ler  V.  Clood,  2  Harris,  363;  Williams,  Real  Property.  219,  note  1 ;  Moore  ». 
Webster,  Law  Rep.,  3'Eq.,  267  ;  3  Alk.,  716. 
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But,  perhaps,  these  decisloDS  were  not  uniform  by  the  Englibh 
courts.  It  18  reasonable  to  conclude  from  both  the  English  and 
American  decisions  that,  where  the  words  of  the  trust,  or  of  the 
statute,  are  simply  "for  the  sole  and  separate  use  of  the  wife,  the 
husband  is  not  deprived  of  his  ourfefty,"* 

Xor  will  the  mere  power  of  disposal  added  to  the  same,  if  not 
exercised,  deprive  the  husband  of  curtesy.  But,  if  such  power  of 
appointment  be  exercised,  his  right  is  gone.t  The  words  "free 
from  the  control  of  the  husband,"  being  gu|)enidded,  have  given 
rise  to  contradictory  opinions,  but,  perhaps,  the  weight  of  author- 
ity is  in  favor  of  the  construction  that  these  wordu  apply  only  to 
control  during  coverture,  and  the  curtesy  of  the  husband  is  not 
bound.  The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  1868,t  provides 
that  "the  real  and  personal  property  of  any  female  in  this  State, 
acquired  before  marriage,  and  all  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
which  she  may,  after  marriage,  become  in  any  manner  entitled, 
shall  be  and  remain  the  sole  and  separate  estate  and  property  of 
such  female,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  debts,  obligations,  or 
engt^ments  of  her  husband,  and  may  be  devised  or  becjaeathedi 
and,  with  the  written  assent  of  her  husband,  conveyed  by  her,  as 
if  she  were  unmarried."  The  construction  of  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  in  r^ard  to  its  effect  on  the  husband's  right  to 
the  curtesy  estate,  has  not  yet  been  invoked  by  any  case  in  that 
State.  But,  from  the  reasoning  and  light  thrown  on  the  ques- 
tion by  the  adjudications,  these  words  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution  do  not  deprive  the  husband  of  his  curtesy,  except 
she  exercise  the  power  to  convey  or  devise  in  her  lifetime.  Of 
course,  the  assent  in  writing  required  to  her  conveyance,  b  a  re-  - 
lease  of  bis  curtesy.  In  1848,  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina 
passed  a  law,  which  forbids  the  husband  from  leasing  for  bis  own 
life,  or  any  shorter  term,  the  land  of  his  wife,  except  by  her  con- 
sent, in  the  shape  of  acknowledgment  and  privy  examination. 

The  act  also  exempted  the  common-law  interest  of  the  hus- 

*  2  Bisbop,  Law  of  Married  Women,  sees.  141-147,  and  Doles. 

t  Bee  notes  on  this  point,  and  argument  in  the  article  from  Souiiem  Lme 
Bmiea  for  April  and  Ma;,  1S81. 

X  Const.  N.  C,  1868,  art  10,  Bec*6.  But  the  N.  0.  Act  of  1871-2  gives  the 
husband  the  curtesy  out  of  ixith  the  \eg)i  and  equitable  e«Iate  of  the  wife.  See 
Bat.  Kev.,  ch.  09,  sec.  30. 
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band  froDi  execution  daring  the  life  of  the  wife.  Id  Houston  v. 
Brown*  it  was  su^eeted  that  this  act  took  away  the  husband's 
enrtesy,  but  the  court  said :  "  In  the  absence  of  an  express  pro- 
vision to  that  effect,  we  should  be  slow  in  adopting  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law-makers  to  enact  such  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  law"  (viz.,  to  deprive  the  husband  of  his  ten- 
ancy by  the  curtesy).  So  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  court 
will  hesitate  to  construe  this  constitutional  provision  as  taking 
away  the  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  in  that  Stnte.  But  some  of 
the  decisions  give  a  plausible  reason  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tenancy  by  the  curtesy  by  some  of  these  acts,  in  the  argument  that 
where  an  act  prevents  the  husband  from  acquiring  any  interest  in 
hta  wife's  estate  during  her  life,  it  destroys  the  estate  of  tenancy 
by  the  curtesy  initiate.  Then  if  there  is  no  curtesy  iniiiate  there 
eould  be  none  oon9Ummate.\ 

It  should  be  obserTeil,  however,  in  reference  to  New  York,  the 
tater  decisions  hold  that  the  married  woman's  acts  of  1848-9  of 
that  State  do  not  destroy  the  tenancy  by  the  curtesy.];  Bat  to 
conclude  on  this  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the  changes  produced 
in  the  law  by  the  various  married  women's  statutes  carry  one 
over  so  wide  a  territory,  where  the  paths  divei^  and  intersect 
each  other  in  so  many  instances,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  give  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  law.  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  adjudications  we  may  trace  a  uniform  principle  in 
the  various  States.  This  doctrine  of  the  tenancy  by  the  curtexj 
will  l>e  more  readily  settled  than  many  other  questions  which 
are  raised  by  those  statutes,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  application 
'  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equitable  charge  on  these  legal  estates,  the 
effect  of  the  wife's  contracts  upon  the  separate  estate,  etc, 

As  this  question  is  new,  and  is  likely  to  arise  very  frequently, 
underthese  statutes,  we  employ  a  portion  of  an  article  taken  from 
the  April  and  May  number,  18S1,  of  the  Southern  Law  Review  .- 

*  HouBton  *.  Brown,  T  Jodm,  161  ;  N.  C.  BeviBed  Code,  chip.  66,  sec.  1. 

t  Thurber  v.  TomramoA,  22  N.  Y.,  617. 

X  Hatfield  c.  Stiedeii,  54  N.  Y.,  280;  Laxmntf  w.  Oulich,  26  How.  (N.  Y.) 
Pra.,  250.  Other  Slates  have  settled  the  doctrine  tbeumewaj',  2  Buhop,  Har- 
ried Women,  see;  148  and  notes ;  Colec.  Van  Riper,  44  III.,  68 ;  Freeman  v.  HmrU 
man,  46  111.,  67;  Houck*.  Bitter,  76  Penn.  Stat.,  280;  Ege  tr.  Medlar,  82  Peno. 
8Ut.,  86 ;  Staples  t.  Brown,  13  Allen,  M ;  L;nd  t.  McGregor,  13  Allen,  182. 
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A»  to  the  husband's  right  to  curtesy. 

Tbii  difTerence,  among  others,  existed  between  curtesy  and  dower :  that  the 
husband  might  have  a  right  of  curtesj  in  trust  estates,  whiht  iegal  seisin  was 
uecesmry  to  support  dower. 

The  reasons  for  this  distinction  will  not  here  be  touched  upon,  but  onlysome 
of  the  rule*  gOTeraing  the  courts  in  the  construction  of  seltlemenla  to  the  wife's 
separate  use,  mentioned  by  way  of  proper  illustratioa  of  thoee  obtaining  in  con- 
etrning  the  meaning  of  these  statutes. 

The  general  doctrine  is  thus  slated  :*  "  Real  estate  may  be  limited  to  the  sep- 
arate nse  of  the  wife  so  as  not  to  excbide  entirely  the  husband's  marital  right ; 
and  unless  his  marital  right  be  wholly  excluded,  be  is  not  necessarily  excluded 
from  being  tenant  by  the  curtesy." 

This  is  admitted  to  be  (be  trne  test,  but  its  application  has  been  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  the  deciKiona  of  the  courts  have  not  been  uniform. 

For  example,  in  the  cnse  of  Moore  s.  Webster,  nippo.  it  was  held  that  the 
wording  of  the  will — "  to  hold,"  etc,  "  independently  of  any  husband  or  bns- 
I  bands  she  or  they  may  have,  and  free  from  his  and  theircontrol  and  liabilities, 
and  to  be  assigned  and  disposed  of  as  she  or  they  may  think  fit,  by  any  deed  or 
will  in  writing  " — operated  as  a  total  exclusion  of  the  whole  marital  interests 
of  the  busband,  and  his  claim  of  curtesy  was  denied. 

So,  in  Hearle  v.  Oreenbank,t  a  previoas  ease  decided  by  Lord  Chancellor 
Hardwicke,  it  bad  been  held  that  a  conveyance  to  trustees  for  Ibesoleand  sep- 
arate nse  of  a  married  woman,  free  from  the  control  of  her  bmband,  and  with 
power  of  disposing  of  the  same  by  deed  or  will,  exclnded  all  Ugal  and  t^itiMt 
Kirin  0/  Uie  ktuband,  and  that  he  could  have  no  curtesy. 

But  the  judgment  in  Moore  v.  Webster  is  criticised  in  ambseqnentcaae,!  the 
court  saying: 

"Then  there  is  the  recent  case  of  Moore  «-  Webster,  where  the  real  estate 
was  limited  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife,  and  to  be  assigned  and  disposed  of 
as  she  migfit  think  fit  by  deed  or  will,  and  Viee-Chancellor  Stewart  held  that 
the  husband  was  not  entitled  to  curtesy,  oa  the  ground  that  he  was  totally  ex- 
cluded from  the  whole  marital  interest.  lamnnabletoconcurin  that  decision, 
toT  there  the  whole  equitable  f^  was  given  to  the  wife." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  where  the  words  of  the  trust  are  sim- 
ply "  (br  the  sole  and  separate  use  "  of  the  wife,  the  husband  is  not  deprived  of 
hb  cart«sy.|  Nor  will  a  mere  power  of  disposal  added  to  the  same,  if  not  ex- 
ercised, deprive  hlm.H  But  if  such  power  of  appointment  be  exercised  bis 
right  is  gone.H 

•  Moore  ..  Webster,  L.  R.,  3  Eq.,  267.  t  3  Atk.,  716. 

i  Appleton  V.  Rowley,  L.  R.,  S  £q.,  139. 
i  2  BUhop's  Mar.  Worn.,  sees.  141-147,  and  notes. 

I  Ibli^iMorgan V.Morgan, 5  Madd., 408;  Payner.Payne,  IIB. Mon.,  138; 

Hart  «.  Soward,  14  B.  Mon.,  301 ;  Kimball  «.  Kimball,  1  How.  (Mim.),  S32  ; 

MKchelle.  Moors,  16  Gratt.,  276;  Lowry  v.  Steele,  4  Ohio,  170;  Alexandem. 

Warrance,17Mo.,  328;  Talbot  x>.  Calvert,  24  Penn.  Stat.,  327;  Boydti.  ani»ll,3 

_  Jones's  Bq.,  39 ;  Baker  v.  Heiskell,  1  Cold.,  641 ;  Egev.  Medlar,  82  Pean.  SUt., 

'  86 ;  Gushing  s.  Blake,  29  N.  J.  Eq.,  390. 

f  Clark  V.  Clark,  24  Barb.,  581 ;  Steward  v.  Ron,  60  Miss.,  776 ;  Pool  r.  BUkie, 
53  111.,  495. 
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The  words,  "  free  from  the  eoniral  of  the  husband,"  eaperadded  lo  the  above, 
have,  as  alreaitj  appears,  given  rise  to  soniedifTerenceof  apinion,  it  being  con- 
tended (hnt  the  liusband  was  thus,  bj  neceasarj  implicalion,  deprived  of  an; 
'  interest  in  the  property.* 

It  h  believed,  however,  that  in  lliia  country,  as  in  England,  the  better  con- 
struction is  that  such  words  apply  only  to  control  during  coverture,  and  do  not 
bar  curtesy.  In  Eigler  v.  Cloudf  the  words  ware :  "  not  be  subject,  in  anywise, 
to  thefutun  conlrot,"  etc.  Beld,  huHband's  curtesy  was  gone.  This  ctse,  how- 
ever, is  criticised  in  Gushing  v,  Blake,  mpra. 

In  Walets  v.  Taiewell,!  where  the  right  of  curtesy  was  abo  denied,  the 
properly  was  conveyed  "so  that  neither  the  trust  estate  and  property,  nor  the 
rents,  issues,  income,  or  proceeds  lliereof,  should  ai  any  limt  be  subject  to  the 
power,  disposal,  or  control  of  the  present  or  any  future  husband,"  etc. 

In  Mason  v.  DeaseJ  the  same  conclulion  wus  arrived  at,  the  settlements  pro- 
viding that  the  wife's  property  and  its  proceeds  should  nrrer  be  subject  lo  the 
conlrol  or  contracts  of  the  husband. 

There  has  been  some  question,  also,  whether  the  fact  of  a  deed  being  made 
by  the  husband  himself  was  not  evidence  of  inlenlion  that  no  right  of  curtesy 
should  exist. II  But,  wlintever  the  decisions  of  courts  in  particular  instances, 
the  general  rule  is  undeniable  that,  unless  the  terms  of  the  instrument  creating 
(he  trust,  eiprewly  or  l)y  necessary  implication,  deprive  the  husband  of  hia 
right  to  curtesy,  it  still  remaios  to  him. 

Though  the  separate  estate  created  by  the  married  women's  statutes  is  a  1(^1 
estate,  and  the  true  question  ia,  what  was  the  intent  of  (he  legislature,  still  refer- 
ence lo  the  authorities  will  ihow  a  constant  citation  of  the  rule  in  equity  aa  an 
aid  in  determining  that  intent. 

These  slatules  differ  much  among  themselves,  and.  though  reference  to  all  is 
impossible,  a  few  must  be  examined  somewhat  carefully  as  types  of  classes,  bo 
a£  to  arrive  with  any  certainty  at  the  views  held  by  the  diilereDl  courts. 

The  Maryland  siatnte  of  1841  provides  (hat  "  no  real  estate  bereafier  ac- 
quired by  marriage  shall  be  liable  to  execution,  daring  the  life  of  the  wife,  for 
debts  due  from  tier  hueband ;"  further,  that  "  any  married  woman  may  become 
seised  or  possessed  of  any  property,"  etc.,  "by  direct  devise,  bequest,  demise, 
gill,  purchase,  or  distribution,  iu  her  own  name  and  as  of  her  own  (iroperty, 
provided  the  same  does  not  come  from  her  husband  after  coverture." 

Under  such  a  statute  the  only  effect  is  to  suspend  execution  dnring  the  lite 
of  the  wife  for  debts  due  by  the  husband.  The  husband  is  tenant  by  the  cur- 
tesy initiate  upon  birth  of  a  child  ;  his  rights  are  scarcely  affected  at  all ;  on];r 
the  remedy  of  his  creditors,  by  postponement  of  execution,  "  leaving  the  judg- 
ment lien  perfected  on  (he  life-estateof  the  husband  lobe  enforced  on  the  death 

"  Stokes  ».  McKibbin,  13  Penn.  Stat.,  287,  and  notes  anU. 

t  14  Penn.  Slat.,  361.  t  9  Md.,  291,.  / 

i  30  Oft.,  308.  See,  also,  Jonea  «.  Brown,  1  Madd.  Ch.,  191;  'Baker  t. 
Booker.  32  Ala.,  478;  FraierD.  Highlower,  12Heisk.,  94;  Adams  r.  Dickson, 
23  Ga.,  400 ;  Hooker  r.  Lee,  7  Ire.  Eq..  83 ;  Ward  v.  Thompson,  10  Md.,  251 ; 
Williams  v.  Claiborne,  7  Smed.  &  M.,  488 ;  Loftus  o.  Penn,  1  Swan,  44-). 

II  Sayersc.  Wall,26Qratt.,3i4.  But  see  Frazer  r.  Hightower,  and  CushiDg 
V.  Biike,  tupra;  Taylor  v.  Smith,  54  Miss.,  50. 
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of  l)ie  wife."*  Uoder  such  a  atatute  it  would  appear  that  a  convejance  bj  hus- 
band and  wife  would  be  subject  to  the  lien  of  bq j  j  udgment  igaiustthe  hilBbaod 
ealbrceable,  in  cane  he  surrived,  upoa  his  estate  by  the  curtesj,  if  the  lien  iCill 
coDtinaed  in  force.  Aud  such,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  held  to  be  the  law  in 
Mi«o«ri.t 

Under  a  statute  not  very  diOe  rent,  it  has  been  held  in  North  Carolina:!  "In 
the  ahaence  of  an  express  provision  to  that  effect  we  should  be  ilow  in  adopting 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law-makers  to  enact  so  radical  a 
change  in  the  law  ( vii.,  to  deprive  the  husband  of  his  tenancy  by  the  curlesj) ; 
because,  if  such  was  the  inlenlion,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  it  would  have 
been  declared  in  ei[vean  terms,  and  not  be  left  as  a  matter  of  inference.  We 
•re  not  able,  however,  to  see  anything  in  the  section  referred  to  calculated  to 
raira  even  a  doubt  as  to  its  proper  conalructioo." 

The  Act  of  March  26,  IS52,  of  Kew  Jersey,  seems  to  have  been  modelled 
after  those  of  New  York,  1S!43  and  1849.  The  &i«t  siectlon  declarea  that  the 
real  and  penonal  estate  of  any  female  who  may  thereafter  marry,  and  the  rents, 
uauea,  and  pro6t8  thereof,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  dispoaal  of  her  husband, 
nor  be  lii^le  for  his  debts,  and  ahall  continue  her  *oU  and  teparaU  property,  aa 
if  the  latre  a  tinglt  female. 

There  were  also  provisions  as  to  females  then  married,  which  need  not  be 
considered  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  all  instances  where  the  estate 
of  the  husband  has  already  vested,  the  acts  are  never  construed  lo  divest  it. 
6uch  an  interpretation  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Aa  lo  parlies  married  ihereaOer,  the  statute  completely  destroys  all  estate  of 
the  husband  dnring  coverture.  The  wife  holds  her  properly  as  a  separate 
property,  fWe  from  her  haslMUid's  debts  and  control-  She  may,  with  his  assent, 
diapose  of  the  same,  and  her  grantees  hold  her  free  from  any  claim  on  the 
part  of  herhusband'screditors,  of  any  character  whatever.  In  Porch  «.  Friee,} 
the  court  thus  brieSy  and  clearly  announces  the  law : 

"  By  the  Harried  Women's  Act  of  March  2-^,  1S52,  in  cases  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  that  act,  Ihe  husband  has,  during  her  life,  no  interest  or 
estate  in  the  Innds  of  hi«  wife.  She  holds  them  to  her  separate  use  ss  if  she 
were  a/me  w{«,  free  Trom  his  control.  She  can  sell  them  with  his  assent,  and 
if  she  so  sells  and  conveys  ihem.  nhe  conveys  them  as  she  holds  them, — free 
from  any  interest  or  estate  nf  her  husband.  At  common  law,  the  death  of  the 
wife  was  necessary  to  the  estate  by  curtesy.  It  is  one  of  the  four  requisites 
laid  down  in  the  authorities  on  the  subject.  But,  upon  the  birth  of  a  child, 
another  anomalous  estate  was  created,  called  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  initiate. 
It  was  the  increfisiug  the  estate  for  their  joint  lives,  which  he  held  beaDre  in 
his  wife's  lands,  into  an  estate  for  hie  own  life.  The  Married  Women's  Act, 
as  it  prevented  his  acquiring  any  interest  in  bis  wife's  estate  during  her  life, 
destroyed  the  estate  of  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  iniliale.H 

•  Logan  «.  McGill  and  Wife,  S  Md.,  461.  See  Baynlon  «.  floDall,  4  Smed. 
A  M.,  193. 

t  The  law  in  Maryland  has  been  changed  since.  See  Code,  art  4S,  sect  2, 
and  pott,  Mason  v.  Johnson. 

I  Houston  ».  Brown,  7  Jones,  161.  {  18  N.  J.  Eq.,  201. 

I  Tharber  v.  Townsend,  22  N.  Y.,  &17;  Billings  «.  Baker,  28  Barb.,  313; 
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"  The  better  opinion  and  the  weight  of  anlhorily  is  that  this  act,  although 
inconeistent  with  the  tAlnte  by  ciirteay  iniiinie,  doe«  not  defeat  Che  hosband'e 
curtesy  at  the  death  of  the  wife,  provided  she  hai  not  aliened  her  estate  before. 
The  act  only  protects  her  estate  dtiring  her  life ;  if  does  not  at  her  death  affect 
the  law  of  auccescion  as  to  real  or  penonal  estate.* 

"  The  only  authority  to  the  contrary  that  I  find  h  in  the  reaeoninfc  and  two 
opinions  of  Potter,  J.,  in  the  case  of  Billings  ti.  Baker.f  This  point  was  not 
that  on  which  the  decision  turned.  The  question  wax  on  a  motion,  in  a  parti- 
tion suit,  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the  husband  of  one  of  tiie  tenants  in  com- 
mon. It  turned  on  the  question  whether  (he  husband  had,  in  the  life  of  his 
wife,  any  interest  in  the  lands  such  as  to  make  him  a  proper  party  to  a  bill  in 
partition.  Three  of  the  four  judges  concurred,  Potter  being  one,  that  he  had 
no  such  interest,  which  opinion  is  doubtless  correct.  But  the  case  does  not  show 
whether  Ihey  concurred  in  his  views  as  to  the  husband's  title  to  curttsy  Kt  the 
death  of  his  wife — a  qneelion  not  there  raised."! 

The  Btatutes  of  New  York,  of  1848  and  1849,  contained  a  prorision  that  ■ 
married  woman  might  convey  and  devise  lier  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  like  effect  as  if  she  were  unmarried,  bwng  in  other  re- 
spects much  like  lliat  of  New  Jerney,  already  mentioned — thp  essential  diSer- 
ence  being  that  in  the  latter-named  State  the  assent  of  the  husband  whs  neces- 
sary to  enable  her  to  convey.  At  the  time  these  acts  were  passed,  a  previoui 
one  had  in  express  terms  provided  that  the  estate  of  a  husband  as  tenant  by 
the  curtesy  should  not  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  Upon  the  conalniction  of 
the  later  acts,  it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether,  by  neceesary  implication,  ibey 
repeated  tiie  former  act. 

The  case  of  Billings  n.  BakerJ  hss  been  already  referred  lo  in  the  citation 
from  Porch  v.  Fries.  In  the  report  are  two  opinions  hy  Potter,  J., — one  atthe 
Special  Term,  the  other  at  the  General  Term,  Both  were  of  the  Mwe  tenor,  and 
held  thai  the  ststules  bad  destroyed  tenancy  by  the  curtesy.  The  origin  of 
curtesy  and  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was  founded,  are  elaborately  considered, 
as  well  as  the  current  of  decision  in  equity  courts,  with  especial  reference  to 
Lord  Hardwicke's  opinion  in  Hearlee.  Greenbank. 

Tenancies  by  the  curtesy,  initiate  and  consummale,  were  said  to  be  bul  con- 
tinuations of  the  freehold  interest  of  the  husband  jure,  nxorit.  "This  primary 
freehold  interest  of  the  husband  was  awignable  by  him,  and  was  subject  to  be 
taken  on  execution  for  his  debts.  This  was  an  eatate  enduring  for  the  joint  life 
of  himself  and  wife.  Upon  birth  of  a  child,  the  estate  of  tenancy  by  the  curtesy 

Huid  V.  Cass,  9  Barb.,  306  ;  Sleight  t>.  Heed,  18  Barb.,  169 ;  Ross  t.  Adams,  4 
Dutch.,  160. 

•  Ross  i'.Adaras,4  Dutch.,  160;  Naylor  e.  Field,  5  Dutch.,  292;  Van  Note 
t.  Downey,  4  Dutch.,  21S;  Hurd  ».  Cas",  9  Barb.,  366;  Oark  tp.  Clark,  24 
Barb.,  581 ;  Vallance  c.  Bausch,  28  Barb.,  642;  Morgan  t>.  Morgan,  5  H«dd., 
248. 
'     t  28  Barb.,  343. 

t  See  also  Johnson  v.  Cummins,  16  N.  J.  Eq.,  97;  Frail  t>.  Smith,  31  N.  J. 
Eq.,  244. 

i  28  Barb.,  343. 
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d  formed  th«  teMa  iiutiatt;  Knd,  thirdly,  by  the  wife's  death, 


And  ihe  qaeation  is  asked ;  Could  the  wife  convey  the  property,  it  (he  has- 
buid  had  an  iatereat  therein  T  "  She  may  convey  any  initrat  thertin,"  says  [he 
■taUtfl-  "  Cou 111  she  do  thu,  if  her  husband  had  ntrlny  therein?  Coilld  she 
coaT«7  his  vaUdtalaief  To  entitle  herto  ctmvry  villi  thessme  effect  as  an  ua- 
Hiarried  female,  must  the  not  hold  the  same  interest  therein,  as  if  she  was  aa 
onmarried  female  T  Can  she  convey  the  vAofe  alaU  with  the  Mine  eflec't,  if  she 
doesnotioUthe  wholeofit?  IfsheAoUs  the  whole  estate,  where  iabiscurtesy?" 

"I  hold  it  to  be  nothing  Ins  than  an  abeurdity  to  say  that  a  statute  that 
bu  destroyed  the  power  of  this  estate  to  vest,  hai  not  abto  destroyed  the  estate. 
To  sustain  the  position  that  this  estate  is  not  abrogated,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  establish  either,  Rrst,  that  al)  the  old  law-writers  were  mistaken  in  Rx- 
ing  the  time  of  the  vesting  of  the  estate  to  be  the  birth  of  issue ;  or,  second, 
that  the  Acts  of  1S43  and  1S49  have  so  far  modified  the  common  law  >«  to 
change  the  time  of  its  verting;  or,  thirdly,  what  is  stilt  more  absurd,  that  the 
wife,  at  her  will  and  pleasure,  can  alienate  and  destroy  a  vested  estate  (hat  ex- 
iets  in  the  husband." 

A  further  argument  was  that,  to  entitle  the  husband  tocDriesy,  he  must  have 
had  either  a  l^al  or  ^qaitable  geisin  during  the  coretture.  according  to  the 
■tatemrnts  of  Lord  Hardwicke  in  Hearle  v.  (Ireenbanb.  The  intentof  the  leg- 
islatnre  was  also  ooneidered,  and  stated  to  be  to  place  married  women,  so  far  as 
their  laods  ware  concerned,  on  the  iiam<  baxia  prtcMy  at  tmmairied  fanalu. 

In  a  subseqaent  case  lo  Ihe  above,*  when  tried  at  Special  Term,  the  decision 
in  Billings  o.  Baker  Was  followed,  and  it  was  held  that  curtesy  was  abolished 
in  all  the  real  property  of  the  wife  adected  by  the  acts  named,  of  1843  and 
1846.  But  at  Ceneral'Term  the  judgment  was  reversed-t  The  rensoniug  is 
much  the  same  as  in  the  New  Jersey  case  already  cited.  It  anBHem.  however, 
in  detail,  the  points  made  in  the  same  caxe  at  Special  Session,  and  aleo  in  Bil- 
lings V.  Baker.  The  language  of  Lord  Hardwicke  is  criticised  in  this,  (hat,  in- 
asmuch as  the  husband  had  no  seisin  either  in  law  or  equity  durin)^  the  cov- 
erture, he  was  not  entitled  to  curtesy,  and  the  requisites  stated,  as  marriage, 
seisin  by  the  wife  of  an  estate  of  inheritance  (which  might  be  either  1^^  or 
equluble),  birth  of  issue,  and  death  of  wife. 

The  length  of  the  opinion  will  not  allow  ila  being  set  out  in  full,  nor 
does  the  writer  think  it  necessary,  although  ic  is  v^y  interesting  and  able. 
It  is  insisted  that  there  can  be  no  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  until  the  death 
of  the  wife.  It  continues;  "Justice  Lamont  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
(hat  the  title  by  curtesy  initiale  ia  the  same  as  when  eonmmmnU :  that 
there  is  really  no  diSerence ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  ia 
fcsnded  mainly  upon  this  theory.  I  think  this  position  is  ansound.  He 
cites  some  authorities  (o  show  that  where  (be  title  is  initiate,  the  huaband 
may  dispose  of  the  estate,  and  that  it  may  be  taken  by  his  credKora, 
and  held  during  his  life.  Admitting  that  the  husband  may  make  a  valid 
grant  of  the  estate  initiate,  and  that  (he  grantee  may  hold  during  the  life  of  the 
husband,  it  does  not  follow,  I  think,  that  initiation  of  (he  estate  is  equal  to  a 
consummated  estate.     It  may  well  be  (hat  the  grantee  would  take  an  estate 

*  In  the  Hatter  of  Winne,  I  Lans.,  608.  t  Id-.  2  Lans.,  21. 
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during  the  life  of  the  husband,  there  being  no  limitation  in  the  grant. 

The  atatutea  give  to  the  married  woman  the  sole  and  ezcIuaiTeute  of  her  prop- 
erty ;  she  may  do  with  it  aRnhepletwee.  8b«  iDtiy  grant  or  devise  faerreal  estate. 
Her  husband,  m  husband,  has  do  rights  in  her  property  during  the  time  she  is 
his  wife,  a  '  married  female.'  And,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  estate 
known  as  tenancy  by  the  curtesy  must  have  a  commencement — be  vested — dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  wife,  and  that  the  le^aiatnrecould  not  abolish  those  elements 
or  qiialitJesorthifl  estate,  which,  by  the  common  law,  mast  have  existed  before 
[he  death  of  the  wife,  without  deetroying  the  estate  in  tata,  then  I  concede  that 
the  husband  cannot  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  I 
think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  legislature  poeseeaed  the  power  to  deprive 
the  husband  of  all  right  jure  nxorii  and  aa  tenant  by  curtesy  initiate,  and  still 
preserve  thf  right  of  the  luisbatid  wi  the  tenancy  by  curtesy  camummate-" 

And  as  to  the  intent  of  the  acts,  it  is  construed  to  be  rather  to  interpose  be- 
tween the  wife  and  the  hnsband's  creditors,  and  lo  give  her  control  of  her  prop- 
erty duHng  her  life,  than  to  prefer  the  heir  to  tie  husband. 

The  judgment  in  this  case  is  ondoubtedly  in  accordance  with  the  weight  of 
authority ;  and  in  Hatfield  v,  Sneden  the  law  is  said  to  be  siibetantialty  settled, 
that  while  the  Acta  of  1849  and  1849  excluded  the  husband  during  life  from 
control  of  or  interference  with  his  wife's  separate  real  apd  personal  alate,  and 
gave  her  alone  the  power  of  disposition  by  deed  or  will,  yet  they  left  him  tlie 
right  of  curtesy  in  her  real  property,  and  of  administration  for  his  own  benefit 
of  her  personally,  in  so  much  as  remained  at  her  death  undisposed  of  and  un- 
beqiieathed  or  undevised.*   This  seems  to  be  also  settled  doctrine  elsewhere.f 

Thus,  ihongh  the  conveyance  of  the  property  of  a  married  woman  during 
her  coverture  might  be  free  from  any  clnim  by  the  crediton  of  her  husband, 
whether  he  survived  her  or  not,  yet  there  it  left  to  him  the  remains  of  a  cur- 
tesy estate,  a  curtesy  amtummale,  which  had  never  been  a  ciaiem/  initiaU,  but 
vested  only  on  the  death  of  the  wife.  (Certainly,  however,  this  abridged  estate 
by  the  curtesy  is  bat  little  like  what  it  was  before.  It  is  a  new  estate,  possess- 
ing few  of  the  incidents  of  the  old,  inferior  in  some  respects  to  dower. 

In  Michigan,  as  in  many  other  States,  the  statute  preserves  to  the  hnsband 
a  life  estate  hv  express  enactment.  This  estate  is  said  to  bear  no  resembhuice 
to  curtesy  at  common  law,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  abrogated.!  And  in 
Maryland,  under  the  recent  code,  where  also  a  life-estate,  in  case  the  wife  die 
intestate,  is  reserved  lo  the  husband  in  her  real  pioperty,  bnt  power  is  given 
her  to  devise  the  same,  the  effect  of  the  statute  is  said  lo  be  lo  defeat  curtesy  as 

*  Hatfiel'd  p,  Sneden,  54  N.  Y..  230 ;  see  Hurd  ».  Casa,  9  Barb.,  36a  ;  Shutn- 
wny  D.  Cooper,  1(>  Barb.,  536  ;  Cbrk  r.  Clark,  24  Barb.,  581 ;  ValUncev.  Bausch 
28  Barb.,  633;  Lansing  e.  Gulick,  26  How.  Pr.,  250;  Jaycoi  v.  Collina,  26 
How.  Pr,,  497;  Burke  v.  Valentine,  52  Barb.,  412;  Ransom  e.  Nichols,  22  N. 
Y.,  110. 

t  2  Bishop's  Mar.  Worn., sec.  148,  and  DOlee.  And  see  alsoColev.  Van  Riper, 
44  III.,  5S;  Freeman  e.  Hartman,  45  111.,  57;  Beach  v.  Miller,  51  111.,  206; 
Houck  P.  Ritter,  76  Penn.  Stat.,  280 ;  Ege  «.  Medlar,  82  Peao.  Stat.,  86  j  Comer 
e.  Chamberlain,  6  Allen,  166 ;  Silsby  v.  Bullock,  10  Allen, 94;  Staples r.  Brown, 
13  Allen,  64  ;  Lynde  v.  McOregor,  13  Allen,  182. 

X  Tong  *.  Marvin,  15  Mich.,  60. 
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it  eiisted  at  the  common  l&v,  and  the  life-estate  pTeseired  to  the  husband  by 
lUtnle  to  be  quite  a  different  thing.  And  to  it  was  held  that  he  had  no  life- 
estate  in  a  defeasible  fee,  however  it  might  be  at  tlie  common  law.* 

But  these  decisiunn,  as  It  i»  believed,  are  not  ioconaistenl  with  the  views  al- 
ready set  forth,  that  in  the  abeence  of  any  expresa  enactment  (lie  hiiaband  would 
be  held  entitled  to  a  life-eslata  in  the  undi«poMd  of  porUon  of  bin  wife's  statutory 
■eparale  eatate,  although  she  coald  hold,  convoy,  or  devise  the  same  as  though 
she  were  n/eiaesott,  though  the  reasoning  in  tbe  opinions  expressed  may  nut 
be  entirely  consistent  with  such  views.  In  the  Maryland  esse,  the  concluding 
portion  of  the  opinion  is  as  follows:  "That  no  estate  by  the  curtesy  can  exist 
with  respect  to  any  lands  so  held  by  a  married  woman,  no  matter  how  absolute 
and  unqualified  hor  estate,  ia  clear;  for  the  power  is  expressly  given  to  her 
to  devise  tbe  same  as  fully  as  if  she  were  a/tme  toU,  thereby  defeating  tbe  cur- 
tesy of  the  husband  and  depriving  him  of  any  interest  therein ;  for  his  interest 
cm  exist  only  in  case  his  wife  dies  intestate,  and  in  that  event  the  cod«i  provides 
ithat  he  shall  havea  life'intare^t  in  her  lands.  Now  this  u  not  in  any  sense  an 
estate  by  the  curtesy  as  known  at  the  common  law,  but  a  statutory  life-estate, 
which  devolves  npon  him  only  under  the  proviaions  of  the  code.  Construing 
these  provisions,  it  seems  to  be  quite  clear  that  the  life-eAtole  of  the  husband  is 
given  only  in  cases  wh^re  tlie  wife  has  such  an  estate  as  she  may  dispose  of  by 
will.  It  is  given  only  in  case  she  shall  die  intestate,  and,  as  said  by  Chief  Jiis< 
tice  Buchanan,  in  Newton  v.  Griffith, '  a  man  cannot  die  intestate  of  that  which 
is  not  devisable.'  Bo,  tbe  real  property  of  the  wife  in  which  the  husband  lakes 
alife-estale,  must  be  understood  to  mean  such  real  property  as  is  devisable  1 7 
the  wife,  and  does  not  exist  where,  as  in  this  case,  ihe  wife  had  not  an  estate 
which  she  could  have  disposed  of  by  will." 

Ihe  Improvemenia  Placed  on  Ihe  Wife's  Lands  hy  the  Hus- 
band.— Controveraiee  oftea  arise  between  the  btisband  and  the 
heir  of  the  wife  in  re^rd  to  improvemeDts  made  in  tbe  wife's 
lifetime  by  him  on  her  real  property. 

The  general  rule  ia  said  to  be  strict,  that  the  husband  cannot  re- 
cover compensation  for  improvements  made  on  tbe  wife's  lands. 
UDder  the  English  rule,  where  the  husband  erecte  bulidings,  or 
makes  other  permanent  improvements,  the  presumption  is  that 
he  intended  it  for  his  wife's  benefit,  and  he  cannot  recover  for  it-t 
Thia  same  doctrine  is  held,  perhaps,  in  all  the  American  courts, 
though,  doubtless,  occasioning  in  some  instances  great  hardships,^ 
and,  as  the  husband  has  no  interest  in  these  improvements,  of 

•  Code,  art  45,  sec.  2;  Mason  n.  Johnson,  4T  Md.,  347. 

t  Boper,  Husband  and  Wife,  54 ;  Campion  v.  Colton,  17  Ves.,  264 ;  1  Wash- 
bnm,  Real  PropeHy,  2S1 ;  SchouUr,  Dom.  Relations,  ieS-167. 

J  Burleigh  tr.  Coffin,  2  Yost,  118 :  White  v.  Hilresth,  82  Vt,  265 ;  Wash- 
born  «.  Sptoot,  16  Haas.,  449 ;  Webster  v.  Hilreath,  33  Vt.,  457. 
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course  his  creditors  have  none.  An  agreement  between  husband 
and  wife  might  vary  the  rigid  rule.  If  this  were  not  so,  the 
husband  wouM  be  allowed  to  make  the  heirs  a  debtor  against 
their  will.  The  wife  might  simply  own  a  dower  interest,  and  it 
would  not  be  supposable  that,  in  the  absence  of  some  very  pecu- 
liar reason,  the  husband  could  charge  the  reversioner  with  im- 
provements of  the  property. 

Tenants  by  the  Curtesy'-^  Tenancy  in  Dow^ — Eetovera — EmbU- 
menie. — While  speaking  of  husband  and  wife,  it  is  thought  not 
too  foreign  to  the  subjfet  to  speak  of  them  when  death  has 
severed  the  relation  :  the  husband,  on  the  death  of  the  wife,  a 
tenant  by  the  curtesy,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife 
becomes  tenant  in  dower.  These  are  life-fstates,  and  have  cer- 
tain rights,  and  are  under  certain  obligations  to  the  reversioner. 

1.  Every  tenant  for  life  is  entitled,  of  common  right,  to  take 
reasonable  estovers,  that  is,  wood  from  off  the  land  for  fuel,  fenc- 
ing, and  agricultural  erections,  and  other  necessary  improvements.* 
Some  of  the  courts  in  this  country  have  held  that  the  timber  cut 
on  the  land  must  be  used  on  the  land,  and  cannot  be  sold,  or  ex- 
changed even  to  purchase  material  for  repairs.f 

The  case  of  Dalton  v.  Dalton  was  a  case  where  the  land  had 
been  divided  among  the  heirs,  and  the  dower  covered  part  of  the 
land  going  to  two  of  the  reversioners.  The  dower  included  the 
dwelling-bouse  and  a  valuable  mill.  The  widow,  in  order  to 
repair  the  milt,  got  all  the  timber  off  the  land  belonging  to  one 
of  the  reversioners,  and  the  land  of  the  other  reversioner  was 
equally  convenient. 

The  heir,  on  whose  land  the  timber  was  cut,  filed  a  bill  against 
the  widow  and  the  other  reversioner,  alleging  that  the  widow  and 
the  other  heir  (both  made  defendants)  were  acting  in  cooperation, 
and  with  the  design  to  make  his  (complainant's)  portion  of  the 
land  bear  all  the  burden  of  the  repairs  needed  by  the  life-tenant. 

Judge  Pearson  says  this:  "Upon  the  other  question  arising 
out  of  the  right  as  tenant  in  dower,  there  is  more  difficulty.  She 
certainly  has  a  right  to  get  timber  and  wood  for  the  purposes 

*  Coke  LilL,  41G  ;  4  Kent  Com.,  11th  ed.,  73,  and  notes. 

t  Miles  V.  Miles,  32  N.  H.,  147 ;  White  v.  Cutler,  7  Pick.,  24S ;  Ibid.,  152. 
BjI  see,  bIbo,  Dalton  v.  Dalton,  T  Ire.  Eq.,  197 ;  Jones  v.  Jones,  Basbee,  Iaw, 
177 ;  ChiLds  o.  Smith,  1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.,  483. 
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above  stated,  and,  except  ander  peculiarcircumstaticee,  from  what 
part  of  the  land  she  will  get  it  ie  a  matter  lefl  to  her  discretion, 
unless  the  act  amounts  to  waste,  because  of  the  excess  in  the 
qaantity  of  the  timber  (or  in  oase  of  the  destruction  of  shade  trees 
or  fruit  trees).  How  far  this  conrt  will  interfere  to  control  her 
in  the  exercise  of  a  legal  right  (no  waste  being  all^^)  is  a  grave 
question."  "  This  question  will  seldom  arise  where  the  reversion 
belongs  to  one  person,  or  where  the  lands  have  not  been  divided 
among  the  heirs."  He  further  says :  "Wears  inclined  to  the 
opinion,  that,  in  an  extreme  oase,  where  the  widow  acts  out  of 
mere  caprice  and  partiality,  with  a  view  to  favor  one  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  this  court  might  be  induced  to  interfere."  The 
life-tenant  is  not  alhowed  to  do  any  permanent  injury  to  the  in- 
heritance. If  he  does,  he  subjects  himself  to  aa  action  of  ^vaste, 
or  a  bill  to  restrain  further  commission  of  acts  of  this  kind, 

2.  The  life-tenant  is«ititled  through  his  lawful  representative 
to  en^lementa.  By  this  term  is  meant  the  crops  growing  upon  the 
land.  By  crops  is  here  meant  the  products  of  the  earth,  which 
grow  yearly,  and  are  raised  by  actual  expense  and  labor ;  but  not 
fruits  which  grow  on  trees,  which  are  not  to  be  planted  yearly, 
or  grass,  and  the  like,  though  they  are  annual.* 

Says  Judge  Kent :  "The  profits,  or  emblements,  are  given  on 
very  obvious  principles  of  justice  and  policy,  as  the  time  of  the 
determination  of  the  estate  is  uncertain.  He  who  rightfully 
sows,  ought  to  reap  the  profits  of  his  labor,  and  the  emblements 
are  confined  to  the  products  of  the  earth  arising  from  the  annual 
labor  of  the  tenant.  The  rule  extends  to  every  case  where  the 
estate  for  life  determines  by  the  act  of  God,  or  by  the  act  of  law, 
and  not  to  cases  where  the  estate  is  determined  by  the  voluntary, 
wilful,  or  wrongful  act  of  the  tenant  himself."  "The  tenant,  ^ 
under  the  protection  of  this  rule,  is  invited  to  agricultural  indus- 
try, without  the  apprehension  of  loss,  by  reason  of  the  unfore- 
seen contingency  of  his  death."t 

If  the  tenant  marries,  she  is  not  entitled  to  the  growing  crop.! 

3.  Tenants  for  life  have  the  power  of  making  underleases  for 

•  1  BouTier,  Law  Die,  465.  t  *  Kent  Com.,  T3. 

i  Hawkins  *.  Skeggs,  10  Hump.  (Tenn.),  31.  If  she  dies  before  Ihe  sei-d  is 
■own  in  the  grouad,  the  cost  of  preparing  the  grounil  canoot  be  recovered  : 
Price  ».  Picket^  21  Ala,,  741. 
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any  lesser  term,  and  the  same  rights  and  privileges  are  incidental 
to  those  under-tenanfai  which  belong  to  the  original  tenants  for 
life. 

LiahitUiea  of  TenaiiU  for  Life  or  for  Years. — "  The  law  has 
diijcovered  a  similar  solicitude  for  those  who  have  an  interest  io 
the  land,  as  a  remainderman  or  a  reversioner.  Therefore  if  a 
t«nant  for  life  or  for  yearB,  either  by  neglect  or  wantonness,  cause  a 
permanent  waste  to  the  substance  of  the  estate,  whether  the  waste 
be  voluntary  or  perraissive,  as  by  pulling  down  houaee,  sufiering 
to  go  to  decay  from  the  want  of  ordinary  care,  cutting  the  timber 
unnecessarily,  opening  mines,  or  changing  one  species  of  land  for 
another,  he  becomes  liable  in  a  suit  by  the  person  entitled  to  the 
immediate  estate  of  inheritance,  to  answer  hint  in  damages,  as  well 
as  to  have  his  future  operations  stayed."* 

Theancient  remedies  for  wast«  by  writ  ofesfrqwrnCTiljand  writ  of 
waste  at  common  law,  have  become  nearly  if  not  quite  obsolete 
in  both  England  and  America.  Now  the  remedy  is  by  an 
action  in  the  nature  of  an  injunction  bill,  where  the  injury  would 
be  irreparable,  or  a  special  action  to  recover  damages.  In  an  ac- 
tion io  the  nature  of  an  injunction  bill,  the  court  may  direct  an 
account  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  lawsuita.f 

The  American  doctrine  of  w&^te  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  the 
English.  "Theremediesaremoreenlai^;ed,and  better  aocommo* 
dated  to  the  circurastaooes  of  a  new  and  growing  country ."{ 

In  Virginia  it  has  been  held  that  "  the  tenant  in  dower,  iq 
working  coal  mines  already  opened,  may  penetrate  into  new  seams, 
and  sink  new  shafts,  without  being  chargeable  with  waste. "§  In 
North  Carolina  it  has  been  held  not  to  be  waste  to  clear  tillable 
land  for  the  neeessary  support  of  the  tenant's  family,  though  the 
timber  be  destroyed  in  clearing, and  thata  tenant  in  dower  might 
use  timber  for  making  staves  and  shingles,  when  that  was  the 
ordinary  use,  and  the  only  use  to  be  made  of  snch  lands.f] 

In  Tennessee  the  law  is  construed  in  favor  of  the  widow ;  she 

*  4  Kenl'n  Com.,  76,  and  notes. 

t  4  Kent's  Cora.,  77 1  Crockett  v.  Crockett,  2  Ohio  81.,  ISO:  Rogers  t.  Rogen, 
11  Bsrb.  (N.  Y.),  595 ;  Dupree  «.  Dapree,  4  Jones  ( N.  C),  887. 
X  4  Kent's  Com.,  73. 

{  Findlef  V.  Hmith,  6  MiirT.,  134 ;  Crouch  «.  PreTjeor,  1  Rami.,  258. 
II  Parkimiv.  Coze,  2Ha;w.,  339;  2Ha;w.,110. 
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may  cut  down  timber  for  necessary  use,  provided  the  estate  be 
Dotiojured,  and  enough  be  left  for  permanent  use.* 

Id  Pennsylvania  the  tenant  may  use  mines  already  open,  and 
sell  the  products,  and  cut  timber  for  use  in  mining.f 

On  this  important  question  of  the  liabilities  of  the  tenants  in 
dower  and  tenants  by  the  curtesy,  and  the  various  questions  per- 
taining to  these  and  other  tenants,  and  also  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  the  student  is  advised  to  consult  4  Keni'a  Commeti' 
lories,  Lecture  55.  As  to  tlie  power  and  practice  in  a  court  of 
equity  on  ihis  subject,  the  careful  perusal  of  Story's  Equity  Juris- 
prudence is  recommended,  §§  909-919, 

As  has  been  shown  in  S[>eaking  of  the  change  made  in  the  doc- 
trine of  estoppel  in  its  application  to  fane  coverts  by  the  "  Mar- 
ried Women's  Acts,"  to  what  extent  legislation  has  gone  in  some 
of  the  States  in  regard  to  married  women,  it  has  been  truly  said : 
"  The  tendency  of  legislation  and  of  judicial  decisions  in  recent 
times  has  been  to  invest  the  wife  with  the  capacity  to  own  prop- 
erty as  if  she  were  sole.  This  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  ■ 
capacity  to  contract  with  reference  to  such  property,  and  to  that 
extent  she  is  relieved  from  the  disabilities  of  coverture  at  common 
law.  Now,  husband  and  wife  are  no  longer  one  person  in  the 
sense  that  they  cannot  contract  with  each  other.  It  maybe  stated 
generally  that  they  may  make  contracts  with  each  other,  which 
will  be  upheld  in  equity,  and,  under  the  recent '  Married  Women's 
Acts,'  at  law.  Further,  it  may  be  said  as  a  general  rule,  that 
the  validity  of  such  contracts  will  stand  upon  the  samefootingas 
contracts  made  between  persons  who  are  strangert  to  each  otber. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  a  man  is  indebted,  will  not  prevent  him  from 
conveying  h  is  property,  real  and  personal,  for  a  good  and  sufficient 
consideration,  to  a  third  person;  neither  will  this  fact  prevent 
him  from  making  such  conveyance  (o  his  wife."J 

•  Owen  V.  Hyde,  fl  Yer^.,  334. 

t  Nielc  Niel,  19Penn.  St.,323.  InthUState  the  court  will  mlrsin  unskil- 
ful mining,  bat  not  such  w  merely  tends  ti>  ezhauBl  the  mine  :  Irwin  v.  Covode 
24  Penn.  St.,  162. 

Maaeachugetta  adopta  th<«  strid  English  rule:  Conner  v.  Shepherd,  15  Mass., 
164.  As  lo  the  doctrine  in  New  York,  and  remedies  under  code,  bee  2G  Barb., 
409. 

t  Lady  Arundell  e.  Phipps,  10  Vesey,  139 ;  Steadman  tr.  Wilbor,  7  E.  I.,  481 ; 
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The  httsbaod  may  dow  prefer  his  wife  as  a  creditor,  just  as 
he  may  prefer  any  other  creditor.* 

It  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  that  the  husband  may  be- 
come the  agent  erf"  the  wife  j  but  this  does  not  apply  to  her  real 
property  not  of  her  separate  estate,  Aa  she  can  make  no  con- 
tract in  reference  to  property  not  her  separate  estate,  she  can  have 
no  agent.  What  she  cannot  do  herself,  she  cannot  do  by  another .f 
But  as  the  right  to  the  possession  and  disposition  of  said  property 
during  the  coverture  is  in  the  husband,  when  he  acts  in  reference 
to  it,  he  acts  in  his  own  right,  and  not  for  her,  although  he  is 
said,  in  technical  language,  to  be  seised  of  the  land  in  right  of 
his  wife.  It  follows  that  no  act  of  his,  done  with  reference  to 
such  property,  will  work  an  estoppel  i^inst  her.|  The  acts  of 
the  husband  sometimes  work  an  estoppel  in  reference  to  personal 
property  not  of  her  separate  estate.  Thus,  where  &  husband  was 
present  at  the  sale  of  a  chattel,  in  which  his  wife  had  an  interest 
as  distributee  of  the  estate,  and  induced  one  to  buy  by  declaring 
the  title  under  which  the  property  was  sold  to  be  good,  it  was 
held  that  he  estopped  both  himself  and  bis  wife,  she  surviving 
him,  from  afterwards  disputing  the  title  of  the  purchaser.§ 

Bank  v.  Hamilton,  34  N.  J.  Eq.,  158 ;  Sammere  v.  Hoover,  42  Ind.,  153 ;  41 
Intl.,  4.56 ;  TomlJiiBon  v.  MatbewB,  98  111.,  178 ;  95  111.,  35. 

See  Tyberandt  v.  Bnncke,  M  III.,  71,  where  tlie  conveyance  waa  made  bj  an 
indebted  wife  to  her  husband.  In  North  Carolina,  under  the  Conatitution  of 
ISiiS,  and  the  recent  laws  of  that  State,  the  wife  can  sue  and  recover  from  the 
adminialrator  of  the  husband,  "money  advanced  and  lent"  during  the  cover- 
ture :  <])eorge  v.  High,  85  N.  C.,  99.  As  lo  contracts  in  equity  btfore  the  recent 
Itatutea  in  that  Slate,  see  Dula  f.  Young,  70  N.  C,  450. 

*  Toralinson  v.  Mathew8,98  111.,  178.  t  Wilcox  «.  Todd,  64  Mo.,  390. 

t  Hall  V.  Callahan,  66  Mo.,  310,  334. 

i  McCaa  v.  Woolf,  42  Ala.,  389.  Where  the  nife  permitted  land  and  slaves 
to  be  Bold  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband,  in  consideration  for  which  the  huabaad 
agreed  to  settle  property  to  the  wife's  separate  use,  this  was  held  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  austuin  a  deed  by  husband  to  wife,  made  several  years  there- 
after :  Perlcina  d.  Perkins  (Tenn.)  case.  See  Southern  Law  Review  for  July, 
1S74,  citing  Powell  v.  Powell,  9  Hump.,  484 ;  Reedy  t>.  Bragg,  I  Head,,  513 ; 
Vice-chancellor  in  Wicka  v.  Clark,  3  Edw.,  58. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII.      , 

DOWEB   ESTATBj   AKD    THE    UODB    OF  ENFORCING    THAT 
RIGHT — STATUTORY  CHAN0E8,  ETC. 

Dower  is  a  life-estate,  created  by  act  of  the  law.  "  It  exists 
vherc  a  laaa  is  seised  of  an  estate  of  iDheritance  and  dies  io 
the  lifetime  of  his  wife.  In  that  case  she  is,  at  commoD  law, 
entitled  to  be  endowed  for  her  natural  life  of  the  one-third  part 
of  all  the  lands  whereof  her  hnsbaDd  was  seised,  either  in  deed 
or  in  law,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  and  of  which  any 
issue  that  she  might  have  had,  might  by  possibility  have  been 
heir."*  We  are  informed  by  the  writers  that  formerly  there 
were  6ve  kinds  of  dower ;  and  in  some  places  the  whole  land 
was  assigned  her,  in  others  one-half,  and  in  others  again  one- 
fourth.  But  dower  by  the  common  law,  as  above  defined,  is  the 
only  one  of  these  several  kinds  of  dower  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  the  other  kinds  have  long  since  been 
abolished  in  England. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  treatise  to  discuss  the  different  kinds 
of  dower,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  dower-estate,  nor  the  vast 
conflict  of  judicial  opinions  upon  the  manifold  tjuestions  which 
have  arisen  op  this  important  subject.  Mr.  Scribner,  in  his  work 
on  dower,  has  devoted  a  large  space  in  hia  first  volume  to  these 
questions,  to  which  the  student  and  practitioner  are  invited. 

We  shall  recognize  the  fact  that  this  tenancy  in  dow»  exists  in 

*  4  Kent  Com..  3d ;  Li  tt.,  sec.  Dower,  36 ;  Parks'e  tre&tiae  od  the  Law  of  Dower, 
5;  see  Scribner  on  Dower,  18-19;  aa  to  the  diflerent  binils  of  dower,  1  Crnise, 
167. 

See  ThompMD  v.  Morrow,  5  Sergemt  &  Bawle  (Petrn.),  289.  ThU  cue  is 
■elected  b^  Mean.  Sharawood  &  Budd,  ia  the  recent  work,  "  Loading  Ca«ea  in 
Araericau  Lnw  of  Real  Property,"  as  the  leading  American  case  on  "  Dower." 
The  two  principal  points  in  the  case  are ; 

1.  The  wife  is  not  barred  of  dower  except  primly  examiiked. 

2.  TUe  widow  takes  no  improTcroents  as  against  a  porchawT  from  the  hus- 
band,  bat,  throwing  such  oat,  shall  be  entitled  to  dower  at  the  value  at  the  time 
of  the  anignnient. 

See  the  cases  and  noU»  of  the  antbors,  extending  over  abont  100  pagea.  See 
p.  291. 
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all  of  the  Uaited  States,  and  proceed  to  epitomize  a  few  of  the 
leading  (questions  about  which  controversy  continually  arises  in 
this  country.  It  will  be  observed  that,  at  common  law,  the  wife 
ia  dowable  of  all  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  was  seised 
during  the  coverture.  This  cut  off  all  alienations  by  the  hus- 
band during  the  coverture.  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the  h<isband 
did  convey  the  land  during  coverture,  the  vendee  of  the  husband 
took  the  estate  subject  to  this  incumbrance,  and  the  wife,  on  the 
death  of  the  husband,  could  sue  the  alienee  of  the  husband  for 
dower.  But,  in  the  United  States,  by  statutory  r^ulations  in 
many  of  the  States,  the  common-law  right  of  dower  haa  been 
changed. 

The  most  important  change,  perha))e,  is  the  allowance  of  the 
dower  only  in  the  lands  of  which  her  husband  died  seisf^.  Under 
this  law,  the  husband  could  alien  his  entire  estate  and  die  with- 
out leaving  any  estate  to  the  wife.  This  was  the  earlier  law  of 
North  Carolina.*  But  in  1868-9  the  legislature  restored  the 
commonrlain  right  of  dower.f  Other  States  have  changed  the 
law  of  dower.  In  Eome  of  the  States  the  wife  is  entitled  to  one- 
third  in  fee;  in  California,  instead  of  dower,  the  wife  has  one- 
half  interest  in  the  cominon  property. 

New  York,  in  1860,  provided  dower  out  of  lands  of  which 
the  husband  died  seised,  where  he  leaves  no  minor  child  or  chil- 
dren, and  gave  the  income  of  all  the  lauds  to  the  widow  during 
the  minority  of  the  youngest  child. 

In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  dower,  Mr.  Scribner  says  :J  "  It 
is  a  provision  intended  for  the  sustenance  of  the  wife  and  younger 
children  at  a  time  when  the  husband  and  father  can  no  longer 
minister  to  their  wants.  The  dependent  condition  of  the  widow, 
and  the  helplessness  of  the  orphan,  have  ever  been  proverbial, 
and  many  centuries  ago  it  was  written  of  them  that  they  should 
be  constantly  held  in  remembrance  by  the  Great  Father  of  all. 
A  feeling  of  tenderness  and  pity  for  their  forlorn  and  destitute 
condition  is  a  common  sentimeat  of  mankind,  and  the  instincts 

•  Revued  Code,  title  "Dower."  ' 

t  Battle's  Reriwl,  ch.  117,  sees.  1,  2, 3,  4,  5.   See  Scribner  on  Dover,  t«I.  i., 

for  thechaagea  in  tlie  law  of  dower  by  the  different  6tat«s;  also,!  Kent  Com., 

36  (note  I). 
X  Scribner  on  Dower,  vol.  i.,  20. 
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of  hamaoity  have  declared  that  a  fund  sacred  to  that  purpose 
alooe  should  be  SRt  apart  for  their  maintenance  and  ^uppurt." 
"The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,"  says  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll, 
"as  it  is  the  nearest,  so  it  is  the  earliest,  and  therefore  the  wife 
is  the  proper  object  of  the  kindnCHS  and  care  of  the  husband." 

In  the  earlier  ^es,  the  busband  could  not  make  a  will,  and 
before  trusts  were  invented  the  hasband  could  do  nothing  for  the 
wife  during  his  own  life,  and,  but  for  the  dower  allowed,  the 
widow  in  many  instances  would  have  been  left  without  provision 
for  her  sustenance. 

It  is  said  that  the  Church,  through  its  active  and  vigilant  in- 
fluence, did  much  to  establish  and  maintain  the  institution  of 
dower.  Says  a  law  writer :  "  The  provision  for  the  widow  was 
attributable  to  the  exertions  of  the  Church,  which  never  relaxed 
its  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  wives  surviving  theiF  husbands, 
winning,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  its  triumphs  when, 
after  exacting  for  two  or  three  centuries  an  express  promise  From 
the  husband  at  marriage  to  endow  his  wife,  it  at  length  succeeded 
in  engrafting  the  principle  of  dower  on  the  customary  law  of  all 
Western  Europe."  And  Lord  Bacon  said :  "  The  tenant  in  dower 
is  so  much  favored  as  that  it  is  the  common  byword  in  the  law 
that  the  law  favoreth  three  things,  (I)  Life,  (2)  Liberty,  (3) 
Dower."* 

The  claim  of  dower  attaching  upon  all  the  lands  of  which  the 
husband  was  seised  during  the  coverture  is  a  very  serious  incum- 
brance upon  the  use  and  circulation  of  real  property ;  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  claim  for  dower  is  almost  universally  extin- 
guished by  the  wife  joining  in  the  conveyance  upon  sales  and 
mortgages  of  land.  And  this  fact,  tt^ether  with  the  l^islation 
changing  the  oommon-law  right  of  dower,  makes  most  of  our 
controversies  grow  out  of  the  land  owned  by  the  husband  at  the 
date  of  ktadeeOh.-^ 

We  have  but  few  instances  of  the  wife  suing  the  r^ular  and 
ordinary  vendee  of  the  husband,  even  in  those  Stales  where  the 
oommon-laff  role  prevails.    As  before  stated,  several  uf  the  States 

*  Bacon's  Seading  on  th«  Statute  of  Uaet,  ed.  1642,  pp.  31,  32. 
t  4  Kent,  41 ;  Parks  ■.  BitMks,  IS  Ala.,  &2B ;  ThraKher  v.  Pinkford,  23  Ala., 
616. 
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have  reduced  dower  down  to  the  lands  whereof  the  husband  died 
seised* 

In  Combes  n.  Young,t  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  gives 
the  claim  of  dower  preference  over  the  claims  of  the  creditors  of 
the  husbaud.  Chief  Justice  Catron,  then  on  the  bench  of  that 
court,  severely  condemns  the  Act  of  1 784  for  destroying  the  com- 
mon-law right  of  dower,  and  leaving  the  wife's  support  at  tbe 
mercy  of  the  court. 

Marriage  ie  Essential  to  Dower. — In  order  to  entitle  the  woman 
to  dower  she  must  answer  tbe  description  of  a  lawful  wife.  This 
is  a  proposition  so  obvious  that  the  statement  of  the  same  almost 
looks  like  stating  a  proposition  recognized  by  all  and  contro- 
verted by  none.  Bnt  it  is  well  for  the  student  to  take  hold  of 
the  essential  and  admitted  propositiua  involved  in  a  subject,  in 
order  to  progress  easily  and  orderly  to  those  more  complicated 
and  open  to  daily  dispute.  It  will  readily  appear  that  the  simple 
proposition  might  be  disputed  by  the  heir  when  sued  for  dower, 
by  replying  tbat  the  applicant  for  dower  was  not  tbe  lawful  wife 
of  the  deceased  ancestor.  This  issue  has  involved  a  vast  amount 
of  controversy  in  England,  but  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge 
on  the  legality  of  marriages,  but,  for  most  purposes  of  this  work, 
we  shall  go  upon  the  idea  that  the  marriage  is  valid.  To  under- 
take a  discussion  of  the  marriage  necessary  to  authorize  dower 
would  swell  the  limits  of  the  present  work  beyond  our  design. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  legality  of  marriages  in  England  and 
America  b  thoroughly  discussed  by  Mr.  ScribnerJ  in  his  first 
vohime. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  marriage  is  considered  in 
the  light  of  a  civil  contract.  Mr.  Scribner  quotes  Judge  Beeves, 
in  his  work  on  tbe  Domeetio  lUlationa,  as  saying :  "  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  marriage  contract  that  is  more  sacred 
than  that  of  other  contracts,  that  requires  the  interposition  of  a 
person  in  holy  orders,  or  that  should  be  solemnized  in  a  church. 
An  idea  of  this  kind  has  ariHen  wholly  from  tbe  usurpation  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  rights  of  the  civilian.     She  claimed 

•  This  was  dooe  id  Connecticnt,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  North  Caroliiut: 
DOle  c,  4  Eent  Com.,  41. 
t  Combea  «.  Young.  4  Yerger  (Teno.),  218. 
1  Scribner  on  Dower,  toI.  i.,  58  to  142.    See  Biibop  Mar.  and  IK»,  H  66, 67. 
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the  absolute  control  of  marriages  on  the  ground  that  marriage 
was  a  sacrament,  and  belonged  wholly  to  the  management  of  the 
clergy.  The  aolemoization  of  a  marriage  by  a  clei^man  was  a 
thing  never  heard  of  among  primitive  Christians  until  Pope 
Innocent  III.  ordered  it  otherwise. 

"  The  only  ceremony  in  practice  among  them  was  for  the  man 
to  go  to  the  house  where  the  woman  dwelt,  and,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  lead  her  away  to  his  own  house.  It  is  a  mere 
civil  transaction,  to  be  solemnized  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  direct,  whether  by  a  clergyman  or  any  other  person."* 

Mr,  Scribner  says,  notwithstanding  this  concurrence  of  opinion 
of  Reeves,  Kent,  Greenleaf  and  Bishop,  an  examination  of  the 
adjudged  cases  in  the  United  States  will  show  much  the  same 
contrariety  of  decision  as  has  existed  in  Great  Britain.! 

In  prosecutions  for  bigamy,  and  actions  for  criminal  conver- 
sation, proof  of  actual  marriage  is  necessary;  but,  on  questions 
in  regard  to  dower.and  other  controversies,  a  marriage  might  be 
shown  by  circumstances,  such  as  long  cohabitation  together  with 
the  parties  holding  themselves  as  man  and  wife,  and  being  recog- 
nized as  snch.t 

What  Property  mbject  to  Dower. — Zand,  as  a  species  of  prop- 
erty, as  a  general  rule,  is  sul^ect  to  dower ;  but  at  common  law, 
especially,  it  was  not  every  interett  in  land  that  this  estate  will 
attach ;  for  instance,  an  estate  for  life  is  an  interest  in  land,  but 
not  the  subject  of  dower. 

The  word  dower  has  a  known  technical  signification,  and  is 
ordinarily  applicable  only  to  real  property.  It  is  troe  that,  by 
statute,  in  Vii^inia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri,  and  per- 
haps other  States,  during  the  existence  of  the  institntion  of  slavery, 
dower  was  conferred'ou  the  wife  in  slave  property.  In  regard  to 
property  subject  to  dower,  two  kinds  may  be  mentioned  about 
which  the  English  courts  have  been  much  divided.  First,  Mines 
and  (piarriea.  Second,  Wild  lands.  It  was  contended  in  England 
that  the  wife  was  not  dowable  of  mines,  because  it  would  be  waste 

"  Reevw,  Dom.  lUktions,  196.  See,  to  lame  point,  Chancellor  Kent,  2 
Qreenl.  Et.,  2d  ed.,  {  400;  BEshop,  Msr.  and  DiTOree,  {  162. 

f  Scribner  on  Dower,  vol.  i.,  p.  71. 

X  Jackson  v.  Claw,  18  Johni.,  346.  A«  to  dociaiona  in  the  different  Slates, 
conaalt  Scribner  on  Dower,  toI.  1.,  pp.  71  to  99. 
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ill  the  life-tenant  to  work  mines,  and  tliat  it  conld  not  be  divided 
without  injury  to  the  heir;  but  it  was  held  and  understood  that 
dower  may  exist  in  mines  or  quarries  if  they  had  been  opened 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  husband;  and  that,  if  they  could  not 
be  divided  by  metes  and  bounds,  they  may  be  divided  by  the 
profits.*  The  reason  assigned  why  mines  not  opened  by  the  hus- 
band in  his  lifetime  were  not  the  subject  of  dower  was,  that  the 
interest  of  a  tenant  in  dower  is  a  life-estate  only ;  but  an  interest 
which  can  enable  tbe  possessor  to  open  mines  must  be  an  estate 
of  inheritance,  for  it  is  an  act  of  waste  in  a  tenant  for  life  to  open 
new  mines,  and  can  be  restrained  by  the  suit  of  the  heir. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  husband  had  a  grant  of 
strata  in  fee  in  the  lands  of  another;  that  is  to  say,  the  husband 
owned  the  mineral  and  mining  interest  in  the  lands  of  this  third 
party.  Now,  in  this  interest,  the  only  mode  of  enjoying  the  prop- 
erty is  in  workinz  it.  In  this  case  it  would  seem  that  dower 
would  attach,  If  a  man  grants  the  mines  on  his  own  lauds  to 
another,  it  would  be  strange  to  say  that  he  must  grant  an  estate 
of  inheritance  in  order  to  confer  a  right  of  taking  the  benefit  on 
the  grantee,f  This  right  to  dower  in  the  mines  belonging  to  the 
husband,  whether  on  the  lands  which  he  held  in  fee  or  those  upon 
the  lands  of  third  persons,  was  established  in  the  leading  and 
well -contested  case  of  Stoughton  v.  Leigh. J  The  qualification 
to  the  principle  in  this  case  was,  of  course,  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish rule,  that  the  mines  must  have  been  opened  by  the  husband 
in  his  lifetime,  but  had  no  dependence  U|>on  the  subsequent  oon- 
tiuuance  or  discontinuance  of  working  them,  either  by  the  hus- 
band in  his  lifetime,  or  those  claiming  under  him  since  his  death. 

There  are,  perhaps,  but  few  adjudged  cases  on  this  point  in  the 
American  courts,  but  the  same  rule  has  been  adopted  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  Virginia.!     And,  we  suppose, 

•  Scribner  on  Dower,  191. 

■f  Scribner,  vol.  i.,  191  ;  Porlt.  Dow.,  117-20. 

X  Sloiighlon  D.  Leigh,  1  Taunt.,  402;  2  Roper,  Hosb.  and  Wife,  342.  The 
doctrine  of  Stnughton  t.  Leigh  has  been  recognized  by  the  text-writers  and  tha 
courts  in  England ;  1  Billiard  on  Beal  Properly ;  2  Ed.,  140, 19;  4  Kent,  41 ; 
'Wwhburn  on  Real  Property.  5,  j  12:  The  King  v.  Dansrord,  2  Ado).  A  El., 
G6S,  G93;  1  Cruise,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  {  1,  p.  32. 

J  Coatee  v.  Cheever,  1  Cow.,  460 ;  Billing*  f.  Taylor,  10  Pick..  460 ;  Hoor« 
V.  Rollins,  45  Maine,  493 ;  Findley  v.  Smith,  6  Murf.,  134 ;  2S  Hontblj  Iaw 
Eep.,  121. 
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gubataotially  the  same  rule  would  apply  to  most  of  the  other 
States. 

Aa  to  Wild  Lantia. — The  question  as  to  whether  the  widow  ia 
entitled  to  dower  in  unimproved  lauds  heid  Heparately  from  the 
improved  estates,  has  been  a  mooted  question  Id  some  of  the 
conrts.  In  Massachusetts,  in  thecaseof  Conuerv.  Shepherd,*  it 
was  held  that  lands  in  a  state  of  nature  were  not  subject  to 
dower. 

In  deciding  tliis  case.  Chief  Justice  Parker  said :  "  Upon  this 
question  we  have  liad  considerable  difficulty.  By  the  common 
law,  the  widow  is  dowable  of  all  the  real  estate  of  which  her  hus- 
band was  seised  during  the  coverture,  with  the  exception  of  a 
castle,  erected  for  public  defence,  of  common  in  gross,  and  some 
other  kinds  of  estate  not  known  to  this  country.  The  question, 
whether  forests,  parks,  and  other  property  of  a  similar  nature, 
are  also  exceptions,  seems  never  to  have  occurred,  probably  be- 
cause there  is  no  instance  in  Great  Britain  of  such  property  held 
separately  and  distinct  from  improved  and  cultivated  estates.  In 
this  oonntry,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  many  large  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated territory,  owned  by  individuals,"  etc.  He  then  says: 
"  If  dower  could  l)e  assigned  in  estates  of  this  nature,  the  views 
of  those  who  purchase  such  property  would  be  obstructed,  and  an 
impediment  tn  their  transfer  would  be  created,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  inheritance  would  be  prejudiced."  "For,"  adds  this 
judge,  "according  to  the  principlesof  the  oommon  law,  herestate 
would  be  forfeited,  if  she  were  to  cut  down  any  of  the  trees  val- 
uable as  timber."  And  Chief  Justice  Parker  made  the  further 
ai^uraent :  "  It  is  well  understood  by  the  common  law,  and  the 
principle  has  been  repeatedly  settled  in  this  court,  that  the  dower 
of  the  widow  is  not  to  be  assigned  so  as  to  give  her  one-third  of 
the  land  in  quantity,  but  so  that  she  may  enjoy  one-third  of  the 
rents  aivd  profits,  or  income  of  the  estate.  Now,  of  a  lot  of  wild 
land,  not  connected  with  a  cultivated  farm,  there  are  no  rents 
and  profits."t 

*  Conner  v.  Shepherd,  15  Mate.,  16-1.  Subsequent  to  this  decisinn,  the 
legialalure  of  Massachuietla  passed  a  law,  providing  that  the  widow  should  not 
be  dowable  of  "  wild  lands,"  except  that  wild  land  or  wood  lot  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  Ihe  fnrm ;  General  Statutes  of  Uass.,  1860,  ch.  90,  {  12. 

f  8*me  Tiewa  held  in  Webb  v.  Townsend,  1  Pi<:k.,  21 ;  White  n.  Willis,  7 
Kck.,  193 !  While  «.  Cutler,  17  Pick.,  243 ;  Sliattuck  t>.  Gregg,  23  Pick.,  88. 
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A  different  doctrioe  aa  to  "  wild  lands"  or  unimproved 
lands,  exists  in  other  States,  and  tlie  widow  is  allowed  dower  in 
all  the  lands  of  the  husband,  whether  they  have  been  improved 
or  are  in  a  fitate  of  nature  Theearly  Virginia  Colon;  Act  of  1664 
placed  woodland  and  cleared  land  upon  the  same  footing  as  to 
dower.  In  Findley  t>.  Smith,  Cabell,  Judge,  said :  "  The  law  of 
waste,  in  its  application  here,  varies  and  accommodates  itself  to 
the  situation  of  oar  new  and  aneettled  country."* 

It  was  also  said  by  Roane,  Judge,  in  the  same  case :  "  That 
cannot  be  waste,  fVtr  example,  in  an  entire  woodland  country, 
which  would  be  so  in  a  cleared  one.  A  contrary  doctrine  would 
starve  a  widow,  who  could  not  subsist  without  cultivating  her 
dower  land,  nor  cultivate  it  without  felling  timber.  A  clearing 
of  the  land,  in  such  circumstances,  would  not  be  a  lasting  damage 
to  the  inheritance,  nor  a  disinherison  of  him  in  remainder,  which 
is  the  true  definitiou  of  waste.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  be 
beneficial." 

The  same  doctrine  is  held  in  Michigan,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Georgia,  and,  perhaps,  other  States.t  In  PeonBylvania,  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  common-law  nicety,  in  rq^rd  to 
the  forfeiture  of  the  life-tenant  for  waste,  is  greatly  modified,  and 
it  is  uot,  therefore,  objectionable  to  the  assignment  of  dower  out 
of  waste  lands,  especially  if  this  use  of  the  widow  is  the  only  ben- 
eficial use  for  which  the  land  is  adapted.  Or,  if  the  widow  cuts 
timber  only  for  necessary  use,  and  enough  be  left  for  permanent 
use,  and  the  estate  not  materially  injured.  For  instance,  the 
widow  may  cut  timber  on  one  part  of  the  land  to  fence  another 
part.t 

The  A&me  doctrine  held  io  Maine  and  New  Htuupebire :  Durham  o.  Angier,  20 
Maine,  242 ;  N.  H.  Uwb,  190.  J  1 1  Rer.  Stat.  Me.,  1837,  ch.  103,  {  2. 

*  Scribner  on  Dower,  vol.  i^  p.  200,  sec.  21 ;  Fii>dle:r  v-  Smith,  6  Manf.,  IS4. 
Ab  b>  wme  doctrine,  see  Macaule;  v.  Diamal  Swamp  Land  CompaaT,  2  Bob., 
607. 

t  Campbell,  Appellant,  2  Doug.  (Mich.),  141 ;  Hickman  v.  Irvine,  S  Dana 
(K7.),  121 ;  Schnebl^  t.  Schneblv,  26  III.,  HI ;  Chapman  v.Sckrocder,  10  Ga., 
821.  As  to  New  York,  see  Walker  v.  Bchuyler,  10  Wend.,  480 ;  Jackson  *. 
Brownson,  7  Johns.  Bee,  alio,  as  Co  Penniylvania,  Haalinga  v.  Crucklelon,  3 
Yealei,  2B1. 

t  Haatingi  v.  Cruckleton,  3  Yeat«B,  261  ;  Ballentine  t>.  Povner,  2  Hayw.  (N. 
C.),110;  Perkinee.Coi,  Ibid.,  339;  Wilson  t>.  Smith,  6  Yei^.,  379 1  Combev. 
Young,  4  Yerg.,  213 ;  Owen  r.  Hyde,  6  Yerg.,  334. 
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Id  Rhode  Island,  dower  is  aseigned  in  woodland  by  express 
statute.*  It  seems  that  the  State  of  Indiana  has  abolished  both 
curtesy  and  dower,  and  substituted,  in  behalf  of  husband  and 
wife,  an  interest  in  one  or  another's  real  estate  remaining  at  de- 
cease, and  making  land  on  the  same  footing  as  perscmal  property 
in  this  regard.f 

The  English  law  of  dower  has  been  greatJy  changed,  bo  that 
by  the  English  Dower  Act,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  ch.  10-5,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  no  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  dower''out  of  any  lands 
which  shall  have  been  absolutely  disposed  of  by  her  husband,  in 
his  lifetime,  or  by  will."  Thii  English  Dower  Act  went  into 
elTect  in  1834.  This  is  precisely  what  has  been  done  in  several 
of  the  American  States,  that  is  to  say,  the  wife  is  dowable  only 
of  such  lands  as  the  husband  shall  die  seised,  which  is  a  radical 
change  of  the  oommon-law  right  of  dower ;  for,  prior  to  the  year 
1834,  in  England,  the  husband  oould  not  convey  any  lands  dur- 
ing the  coverture,  except  by  the  concurrence  of  the  wife,  and  this 
could  be  done  only  by  fine,  in  which  the  wife  was  separately  ex- 
amined.]; 

The  English  Dower  Act  of  1834  made  another  important  change 
in  the  law  of  dower  (corresponding  to  the  legislation  at  that  time 
existing  is  this  country),  to  wit,  that  the  wife  is  dowable  of  an 
equitable  estate.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  change  of  law  to 
suit  the  age,  condition,  and  circumstances  uf  a  people,  that  so 
many  of  the  United  States  should  have  so  early  changed  the 
common-law  doctrine  of  dower;  and  that  the  English,  from  which 
we  draw  our  early  ideas  of  the  nice  technicalities,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  the  sacred  institution  of  dower,  should  adopt  the  same 
l^slation  as  our  own.  And  yet  more  strange,  some  of  the 
States,  especially  North  Carolina,  did,  in  1867  and  1868, "  restore 
the  common-law  rightof  dower,"  thus  placing  the  estate  of  dower 
to  its  original  and  primitive  qualification ;  that  is,  by  extending 
the  wife's  right  to  dower  in  all  the  laudsuf  which  the  husband  is 
seised  during  the  eoverture.%     Perhaps  the  great  poverty  as  a  re- 

•  Public  Lawn  (R.  I.),  1844, 183,  sec.  2. 

t  1  lod.  SUl.  (1862),  291;  Scliouler,  Dom.  Belntinns,  166;  WMhbam,  Beat 
Propertj,  219,  notes;  4  Kent  Com.,  36,  notes. 
X  See  tbU  fullj  dbcussed  in  Willianu,  Real  Property,  224,  and  notci. 
i  See  North  Carolina,  Acts  1866-7,  also  1868-9. 
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suit  of  the  civil  war  in  this  country,  and  the  immeniie  loss  of  per- 
sonal property,  induced  the  vast  amount  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  married  women.  Thus  dower  riglibs  were  enlarged  and  lib- 
eralized, the  curtesy  of  the  husband  was  frequently  destroyed,  and 
the  wife's  capacity  enlarged  almost  to  that  of  a/emc  sofe. 

It  was  at  this  period,  too,  that  homestead  and  personal  property 
exemptions  were  created  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  l^islators 
of  the  times,  in  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  a  people  despoiled  by 
war,  forgot  all  constitutional  limitations,  and  attempted,  by  the 
aid  pf  some  of  the  courts,  to  make  these  rights,  thus  conferred, 
superior  to  the  rights  of  creditors  existing  prior  to  the  same, 
But  the  cool  and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  courts  was  not  long 
in  fixing  the  constitutional  limits  as  long  recognized,  and  too  per- 
manent and  sacred  to  be  departed  from,  even  by  the  exigencies 
of  war.* 

But  to  return  to  the  idea  in  England :  even  before  the  Dower 
Act  of  ]  834,  through  the  medium  of  trusts  and  other  nice  techni- 
calities, the  conveyancers  for  generations  have  been  enabled  to 
defeat  this  estate.  And,  says  Mr.  Schouier :  "  While  the  law  of 
dower  has  been  gradually  fading  out  of  sight  in  England,  it  at- 
tains its  fullest  development  in  this  country.  Curiously  enough, 
almost  all  the  modern  cases  on  the  subject  are  American."t 

}Vhat  EeMe  of  the  JBusband  will  Confer  the  Right  of  Dower. — 
Dower  is  not  allowed  in  estates  of  remainder  or  reversion  expect- 
ant upon  an  estate  of  freehold,  but  the  husband  must  have  a  right 
to  the  immediate  freehold.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  tlie  wife 
should  have  issue  by  the  husband ;  the  possibility  of  Issue  is  suf- 
ficient. She  must,  according  to  the  common  law,  be  of  such  an 
age  at  the  death  of  her  husband  as  to  have  had  a  pombUUy  of 
conceiving,  or  bearing  children,  and  this  age  the  law  contemplates 


*  See  Hill  0.  Kessler,  63  N.  C,  437  (in  1869).  In  Ihis  esse  ihe  Siipreiue 
Coart  Biuiloined  the  conslitutionalitv  of  ihe  hameatad  in  il8  ipplicotion  to  pre- 
exiating  deble.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  io  ibe  case  of 
Edwards  ti.  Keanev  (at  Oct.  Tern,  IS77j,  OTerntled  Hill  v.  Kexeler. 

The  case  of  Greene  t>.  Siinimej,60  N.  C,  187.  makes  dllana  void  which  were 
pABBed  to  carry  out  these  UDConatiCutionai  exemptiona. 

t  1  Wash.  Real  Property,  2.57,  2)8;  Hoffraan  c  Savage,  16  Mass.,  130; 
Symmea  v.  Drew,  21  Pick.,  27S ;  Cliiles  v.  Smith,  1  Md.  Ch.,  483 ;  Crockett  e. 
Crockett,  2  Ohio  Stat.,  180 ;  Park.,  Dower,  355. 
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b)  be  nine  years.*  It  is  not  essential  to  the  right  of  dower  that 
tlie  wife  should  be  physically  capable  of  bearing  children,  as 
dower  is  a  right  incident  to  marriage. 

What  Seisin  in  the  Husband  Necessary. — At  common  law  the 
husband  must  have  been  seised,  either  in  dee4  or  in  law,  at  some 
period  during  the  coverture. 

Under  the  feudal  system,  what  was  called  livery  of  seisin,  was 
a  ceremony  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect  and  complete  transfer 
of  the  estate.  This  was  simply  an  open  and  notorious  delivery 
of  the  possession  to  the  tenant  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  the 
Lords'  Court ;  and  this  was  usually  effected  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  some  one  acting  by  authority  in  his  name,  going  upon 
the  land  with  the  tenant,  and  making  a  symbolic  delivery  of  the 
possession  to  him,  by  placing  in  his  hand  some  portion  of  the 
premises,  such  as  a  turf  or  twig,  the  pares  <ntri(c  acting  as  wit- 
nesses. 

No  deed  was  necessary,  hut  the  title  passed  by  virtue  of  the 
transmutation  of  the  possession. 

This  being  done  the  tenant  was  seised  in  deed  as  tenant  of  the 
freehold.  This  rule  requiring  livery  of  seisin  was  abolished  in 
England  in  1845,  of  the  8th  and  i  th  Victoria.  The  mere  sign- 
ing and  sealing  of  a  deed  of  feoffment  of  lands,  unless  the  posses- 
sion were  formally  delivered  by  the  feoffor  to  the  feoffee,  was  in 
no  instance  sufficient  to  transfer  an  estate  of  freehold. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  livery  of  seisin  :  1st.  Livery  in  deed. 
2d.  Livery  in  laic. 

If  the  feoffor  and  feoffee  went  within  sight  of  the  premises,  and 
the  former  said  to  the  latter,  "  I  give  you  yonder  house  or  land ; 
go  and  enter  the  same,  and  take  possession  of  it  accordingly," 
If  the  feoffee  entered  during  the  lifetime  of  the  feoffor,  the  seisin 
was  complete.  Or  if  he  could  not  enter  without  endangering  bis 
life,  it  was  sufficient  to  venture  as  near  as  might  be  consistent 
with  safety,  and  there  make  claim  to  the  land.  This  was  some- 
times called  a  conrfnwrfroe  seisin.  This  v/as  livery  in  law.  Livery 
in  deed,  as  above  indicated,  is  where  the  feoffor  goes  upon  the 
premises  with  the  feoffee,  and  there  taking  the  ring  of  the  door 

*  BeiibiMr  od  Dower,  vol.  i.,  page  217,  and  uithorities  cited. 
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of  the  principal  mansion,  or  a  turf  or  a  twig,  and  delivera  the 
same  to  the  feoffee  in  the  name  of  seisin. 

Livery  of  seisin  being  made  in  either  of  the  modes,  the  feoffee 
became  invested  with 'the  l^al  title  of  the  freehold,  and  was  eaid 
to  be  seised  thereof  in  deed.* 

There  were  also  two  kinds  of  seisin:  first,  seisin  in  deed;  eec- 
ohd,  seisin  in  law.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  when  livery 
of  seisin  had  taken  place,  either  by  livery  in  (2eed  or  livery  in 
law,  the  feoffee  was  seised  in  deed. 

But  sdsin  in  law  is  where  the  title  is  cast  upon  the  |>ersoD  by 
operation  of  law,  an,  for  instance,  land  acquired  by  descent  Im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  the  ancestor  the  heir  is  said  to  be  seised 
in  law.  But,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  the  heir 
must  make  an  actual  entry  upon  the  land,  either  in  person  or  by 
some  authorized  ageut,  before  he  was  invested  with  seisin  in 
deed.^ 

If,  then,  the  husband  was  seised,  either  in  deed  or  in  law,  at 
some  period  during  the  coverture,  the  widow  was  entitled  to 
dower.  But  a  mere  right  of  entry  was  inaufficient  to  confer  that 
estate.^ 

These  elementary  principles  are  glanced  at  in  order  to  a  more 
scientific  arrangement  of  the  law  of  dower;  but,  in  the  United 
Statefl,  these  common-law  modes  of  conveyance  have  never  been 
adopted  to  any  considerable  extent.  And  then,  again,  the  com- 
mon distinction  between  seisin  in  deed  and  seisin  in  law  is  in  a 
great  measure  obliterated  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  coun- 
try the  heir  is  considered  actually  seised  without  entry. § 

Modeof  Conveyance  in  the  American  Staiea. — The  conveyance 
of  land  must  generally  be  according  to  the  requirements  and  for- 
malities of  each  State,  the  statutes  thereof  being  the  guide.  And 
as  a  general  rule  when  the  deed  is  made,  acknowledged,  deliv- 
ered, and  recorded,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  statute,  it  vests 
the  purchaser  with  the  title,  and  he  is  seised  in  deed,  without  any 

*  4  Greenl.  Cruise,  67  ;  Coke  Lilt.,  48,  a,  b.  t  3  L'"-. »«!.  448. 

J  Coke  Litt,  31,  a ;  2  Elick.  Com.,  131  j  4  Kent,  87. 

!  Burrell's  Law  Diet.,  tille  " Seisin;"  Scribner  on  Dower,  242  (notae) ;  1 
Hilliatd  Resl  Prop.,  82,  k  IS;  Brow  v.  Wood,  17  Mam.,  68;  Green  t>.  Chelsea^ 
24  Pick.,  71, 78 ;  Davie  e.  Ma«OD,  1  Petere,  606 ;  6  Johns.,  209 ;  2  Ohio  Stat.| 
Rep.,  308. 
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actual  or  Bymbolical  entry  on  the  lands.  The  mere  recording 
of  the  deed  in  considered  equivalent  to  livery  of  wiain  at  common 
law.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  mere  delivery  of  the  deed,  wUh- 
mii  reffintraiion,  operates  to  pass  a  perfect  title  as  between  the 
parties  and  aH  persons  who  have  notice  of  the  conveyance.*  Some 
of  these  statutes  make  an  unrecorded  deed  good  as  against  judg- 
ment-creditors, whether  with  or  without  aotioe.f 

In  some  of  the  States  the  failure  to  have  the  deed  registered 
makes  it  invalid,  and  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  statutory  re- 
quirement is  like  the  omission  of  livery  of  seisin  at  common  law. 
Under  a  statute  of  this  kind  the  husband  would  not  have  such  a 
seisin  under  an  unrecorded  deed  as  would  entitle  the  wife  to  dower. 
Massachusetts  had  an  old  statute  of  1662  which  declared  that  no 
conveyance  of  land  was  valid  until  recorded,  but  this  has  long 
since  been  repealed. 

The  Widow  of  the  Bargainee  entiUed  to  Dower  under  an  XJn- 
regutered  Deed. — In  North  Carolina  it  was  held,  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  o.  Thomas,|  that  the  registration  of  a  deed  for  lands  was 
necessary  to  give  the  legal  seisin,  in  order  to  entitle  the  widow  to 
dower.  But  the  court  held  this  only  so  at  lav).  That  was  a  suit 
for  dower  in  a  court  of  law,  and  the  petitioner  was  bound  to  show 
1^1  seisin  in  the  husband.  But  they  said  in  equity  the  widow 
was  dowable,  and  this  on  the  authority  of  Tolor  v,  Tolor,§  and 
Morris  v.  Ford.||  In  Tolor  p.  Tulor  the  court  held  that  a  volun- 
tary conveyance,  fairly  obtained,  and  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
donor  before  registration,  a  court  of  equity  will  compel  the  donor 
to  convey  the  same  property  to  the  donee,  and  this,  too,  against 
the  party  who  had  obtained  a  conveyance  mala  fide  from  the 
donor.  The  court  said :  "  The. bargainee  (in  a  deed  unrecorded) 
has  not  a  mere  equity  but  an  incomplete  legal  title,"  which,  when 
roistered,  takes  effect,  and  it  is  perfected  in  the  owner  from  the 
time  of  its  execution.  "  If  he  dies  before  r^istration,  bis  wife 
is  entitled  to  dower."     This  means,  in  the  light  of  the  decision 

»  Scribner  on  Dower,  240. 

t  Scrihner,  241 ;  1  Wash.  Real  Prop.,  36,  J  84 ;  Smith,  Land.  4  Ten.,  Am. 
ed.;  see  note  l,Scribner,  toI.  i.,  page  241. 

X  Thomas  r.  ThomiiB,  10  Ir«<lell,  123.  i  Tolorf.  Tolor,  I  Dev.  Eq.,  J'iS. 

II  Horru  e.  Ford,  2  Dev.Eq.,418i  see  alio,  Tale  v.  Tate,  1  Dev.A  B.  Eq.,22. 
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in  Thomas  b.  Thomas,  the  widow's  right  to  dower  can  be  a 
in  a  court  of  equity.  It  was  held  also,  in  Norwood  v.  Morrow,* 
that  a  deed  of  trust,  executed  by  the  hnsband  bat  not  regi^jtered 
until  after  his  death,  defeats  dower  of  the  widow  of  the  mort- 
gagor. 

This  question  was  much  discussed  in  England,  under  the  statute 
of  enrolment.  And,  in,  case  of  the  death  of  the  bai^inee  be^ 
fore  enrolment,  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  wife  took  dower. 

Chief  Baron  Gilbert  held  the  wife  not  dowable  when  the  hus- 
band died  before  enrolment.!  '^^^  same  ruling  was  made  on 
several  occasions.  But  Preston  takes  the  opposite  view,  and  says : 
"  If  it  be  once  admitted  that  aft^  enrolment  the  fee  is  in  the  bar- 
gainee by  relation,  all  the  consequences  of  a  seisin  in  foe  from  llie 
date  of  the  deed  must  follow."  Therefore,  the  wife  is  dowable.J 
So  that  it  seems  that  the  weight  of  opinion  is,  that  if  the  deed  is 
enrolled  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  is  dowable.  But 
this  doubt  of  the  English  case  is  settled  in  favor  of  the  widow 
by  Act  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  sec.  1,  yasaeA  in  1834. 

Mr.  Scribner,  in  speaking  of  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Thomas,§ 
thinks  the  court  of  North  Carolina  held  the  doctrine  of  relation 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  widow.  But  on  examination 
of  the  case  it  will  appear  simply  that  the  widow  could  not  recover 
in  a  court  of  law  for  the  want  of  the  sasin  required  at  common 
law,  but  held  that  in  a  court  of  equity  she  could  recover  dower. 
So  that  it  was  only  a  question  as  to  the  forum  in  which  the  widow 
sued  for  dower.y 

The  statute  in  that  State  makes  mortgages  not  registered  void 
as  to  creditors  and  purchasers,  but  the  widow  was  neither  a  cred- 
itor nor  purchaser.  If  a  husband  make  avoidable  deed,  and  do 
not  avoid  it  during  life,  the  wife  is  not  dowable ;  but,  if  the  deecl 

*  Norwood  V.  Morroir,  4  Dev.  &  B.,  412.  f  See  Gilb.  Umo,  96. 

t  Vaughanv.  Atkiot,  S  Burr,  2765;  e«e  cu«9ciled  b;  Scribner,  to).  L,  pp. 
248-50. 

I  Thomis  t>.  Thomas,  10  Iredell,  123. 

II  The  Constitution  of  1308  having  blended  the  courts  of  law  and  equitT  in 
North  Carolina,  that  queetion  is  now  obsolete.  See  CooslituUon  of  N.  C,  1863, 
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be  void,  the  title  remains  in  the  husband,  and  the  widow  takes 
dower.* 

Exoneration  of  the  Widow's  Dotcer  to  Pay  off  Incwmbraricea. — 
In  case  of  a  devise  of  landj  charged  with  the  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money,  and  the  devisee  dies  before  the  charge  is  paid,  the 
widow  of  the  devisee,  before  she  can  be  called  upon  to  contribute, 
is  entitled  (in  aid  of  dower)  to  have  the  whole  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased,  and,  after  that,  alt  of  his  real  estate  not 
included  in  her  dower  interest,  applied  to  discharge  the  incum- 
brance. The  lands  vested  in  the  husband  (the  devisee)  cum  ont^-e, 
immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  tesCator.  It  follows  that  the 
widow  takes  dower,  as  her  husband  took  the  fee  simple,  cum 
onere,  but  the  widow  is  entitled  to  exoneration.f 

Mr.  Scribner  says :  "  In  the  United  States  the  general  rule  is, 
that  an  unregistered  deed  is  good,  not  only  against  the  grantor, 
hia  heirs,  and  devisees,  but  also  as  against  all  persons  having 
notice  of  the  rights  of  the  grantee;  and,  therefore,  against  all 
BUcb  persons  the  wife  is  entitled  to  her  dower.  With  regard  to 
a  portion  of  the  States,  however,  as  already  noticed,  this  general 
proposition  is  subject  to  some  degree  of  qualification.";t 

The  Widow  in  Doioabk  oj  an  Equitable  Estate. — Prior  to  1834 
in  England,  when  the  Dower  Act  of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  was 
passed,  the  widow  was  not  entitled  to  dower  where  the  husband  only 
held  an  equitable  estate,  although  the  husband  was  entitled  to  his 
curtesy. §  At  an  early  day  in  England  the  system  of  uses  had 
gained  a  strong  foothold.  This  system  was  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law,  which  recognized  the  distinction  between  a  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  land  and  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  land  itself.  This  system  of  nses  (by  which  there  ex- 
isted two  estcdea  in  the  same  property,  Irgal  and  equitable),  had  its 
origin  in  the  ingenious  efforts  of  religious  corporations  to  evade 
the  statutes  of  mortmain.  By  these  statutes  of  mortmain  the 
English  Parliament  sought  to  limit  these  religious  corporations  in 
the  acquisition  of  landed  property.  These  statutes  in  their  terms 
only  applied  to  legal  estates,  equitable  estates  at  that  time  being 

•  Norwood  V.  Moi-row,  4  Dev.  &  B.,  442 ;  Scribner  on  Dow.,  vol.  i.,  p.  558. 
t  Thompson  b.  Thompson,  1  Joneii  (N.  C),  483 ;  Cstoon  n.  Cooper,  63  N.  C, 
386 ;  Doe  IT.  WockIb,  Bjb.,  1!90  ;  Koffln  i.  Cos,  71  N.  C,  256. 

J  Scribner,  Dow.,  vol.  i,  2-51.  ]  See  Scriboer,  ch.  19. 
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comparatively  unknown.  Then,  to  evade  these  atatutea,  if  a  con- 
veyance of  land  was  intended  for  the  Church,  it  was  conveyed 
to  iudividuals  with  the  contract  and  uDderstandiog  that  the 
Church  should  be  entitled  to  the  beneficial  enjoyment  of  the 
land,  the  legal  title  of  which  was  in  an  individual. 

At  this  period  the  courts  of  chancery  were  under  the  control 
of  the  ecclesiastics.  And  these  courts  said,  here  is  a  party  who 
has  the  legal  title  to  land,  hut  when  he  took  the  title  he  took  it 
charged  with  an  interest  in  favor  of  another.  It  was,  therefore, 
held  that  the  grantee  of  the  legal  estate  had  his  conKsienoe  affected. 
This  was  a  l^itimate  subject  of  equitable  cognizance.  And  it 
was  held  that  a  trust  estate  was  not  subject  to  dower. 

Under  this  system  great  objections  existed  to  the  construction 
which  the  courts  placed  upon  the  nature  and  incidents  of  this 
equitable  estate.  One  complaint  was  that  widows  were  deprived 
of  their  dower.  So  that,  by  the  statute  of  uses,  enacted  in  27  of 
Henry  VIII.  (in  1535),  this  double  property  in  land  was  de-- 
stroyed — not  by  destroying  the  use  or  equitable  interest — by  the 
changing  of  the  same  into  a  legai  estate.  So  that  the  party  who 
had  the  equitable  estate  had  also  the  legal  estate.  It  resulted, 
therefore,  that  dower  being  a  legal  claim,  very  soon  attached  to 
the  estates  theretofore  called  equitable  estates. 

While  the  statute  of  uses  had  the  effect  to  give  dower  in  the 
estate  of  the  beneficiary,  yet,  for  other  reasons,  the  courts  of 
equity,  in  the  administration  of  what  was  deemed  strict  justice, 
soon  found  a  mode  of  practically  nullifying  this  statute.  This 
was  by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  trust  elates;  the  trust, 
however,  being  but  little  different  from  what  was  called  the  UM 
before  the  statute.*  It  is  a  little  curious,  however,  that,  when  the 
equity  courts  thus  established  the  system  of  trusts,  that  they 
respected  the  will  of  the  l^islature,  so  as  to  annex  to  the  trust 
estate  the  incident  of  curtesy;  yet  they  did  not  give  the  widow 
dower  of  the  trust  estate.  It  is  true  some  of  the  judges  labored 
zealously  to  have  the  estate  of  dower  attach  the  same  as  curtesy. 
So  upon  thb  point  therewasgreatconflictin  the  judicial  holdings. 
But  Blackstone  says,  that  "  trust  estates  were  not  subjected  to 
dower,  more  from  a  cautious  adherence  to  some  hasty  preoedenta 

•  Oilb.  Uses,  96;  Park,  Dover,  34;  1  Greenl.  Cruise,  171,  {21;  Willimma, 
Red  Prop.,  134-30 ;  Walker's  American  Law,  300. 
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thao  from  tmy  well-founded  principle."*  But  to  settle  the  rule, 
and  in  behalf  of  dower  rights,  by  the  Dower  Act  of  3  and  4  Wil- 
liam IV.,  ch.  105,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  dower  in  the  trvBt  es- 
tate. This  act  of  Parliament  only  applied  to  carriages  contracted 
since  January  1st,  1834.  As  to  those  marriageH  subsequent  to 
that  date,  the  distinction  as  to  dower  between  leg(d  and  equiU^>le 
estates  is  completely  abolished.f 

in  the  Untied  Stales  Truet  Estates  chargeable  with  Dottier. — In 
some  of  the  States  the  English  statute  of  uses  is  substantially 
adopted,  and  of  course  dower  attaches,  even  upon  the  strict  com- 
mon-law theory  of  semn,  for  this  statute  makes  the  interest  a 
legal  interest.^ 

In  other  of  the  States  the  rule  of  tlie  common  law  hatt  either 
been  abrogated  or  modified  so  as  to  make  any  complete  equitable 
interest  of  the  husband  subject  to  the  wife's  dower.  This  seems 
to  be  the  law  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  and,  under  the  present  statute,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lam  bia.g 

£veD  before  the  statute  in  Virginia,  the  English  doctrine  was 
strongly  resisted. ||  But  that  State,  in  1785,  provided  for  dower 
in  equitable  estates.  Mr.  Scribner  says  this  is  the  first  statute 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it  was  subsequently 
adopted  in  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  without  any 
change  in  the  phraseol<^.^  The  English  doctrine  was  never 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania.** 

•  2  Bl«ck.  Com.,  337.  t  3  and  4  WillUm  IV..  ch.  105. 

J  On  thii  point,  see  2  Wash.  Real  Prop.,  142-56,  and  Scrtboer  on  Dower, 
with  notes,  vol.  i.,  382-90. 

i  Stat.  Vs.,  I7S5  and  1792 ;  Blair  *.  Thompson,  11  Oratt.,  441  ;  1  Ber.  Stat. 
K7.,  572 ;  GdJI;  t.  Bar,  1^  B.  Mon.,  107  ;  N.  J.  Laws.  3B7 1  Rev.  Stat,  1847, 
p.TI;  Dubs  «.  Diib«,  31  Peon.  Slat.,  149  i  Lawsof  Ala.,  247,  J  9;  Cln/s  Digest, 
157;  Parks  tr.  BrookH,  16  Ala.,  529 ;  Revised  Code  Miss.  (1857),  468,  art.  167; 
KeTiBedCodeDiBt.Col.  il857),  199,  {2;  3 N.Y. Rev. Stat., 5th  ed.,200,  j{  84, 
85;  lMd.Cod8(1860),p.325,art.46,i5]  Battle's  Revised  N.  U.  Lavra,  p.  839 
(chap.  117,  sec  2),  also  N.  C.  Codn,  1864,  chap.  1 18,  sec  6 ;  Klutts  v.  Elutts,  5 
Jones  N.  C.  Eq.,  80;  statutes  of  the  other  States  mt.j  be  readily  consulted  on 
the  sntgect  of  dower. 

n  Dobson  V.  Taylor  (1755),  John  Randolph's  MS.  Bep.,  p.  77;  Claiboam  v. 
Henderson  (1809),  3  Hen.  &  M.,  322. 

f  Scribner, vol.!., 386.       •*  Shoemakere. Walker,2Sei?.AR.(18ia),6H. 
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The  Nature  of  this  Tittst. — Of  course  different  decisioDS  and 
(licbi  may  be  found  owing  to  the  coustruction  placed  upon  the 
language  of  different  tttatiites  which  made  the  widow  dowable  in 
the  equitable  estate  of  the  husband.  Some  of  the  courts  have 
declared  that  in  order  to  entitle  the  widow,  bis  right  in  the  lands 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  entitle  him  to  demand  and  author- 
ize a  court  of  equity  to  decree  a  conveyance  of  the  legal  title.* 
This  would  be  reasonable  in  the  case  of  the  vendor  under  a  con- 
tract to  purchase  real  properly.  In  thU  case  the  vendor  is 
treated  as  a  trustee  for  ibe  vendee,  and  the  widow  is  dowable  of 
this  equitable  interest.  The  vendee  could  pay  the  purchase- 
money,  and  call  for  the  legal  title;  the  widow  and  heirs  could 
do  the  same  thing. f 

In  the  case  of  a  cestui  que  trust  of  an  expre^^s  trust,  perhaps  the 
courts  are  not  authorized  to  require  as  a  condition  requisite  to  ob- 
tain dower  that  the  beneficiary  should  be  entitled  to  a  conveyance 
of  the  legal  estate.  J  It  was  held  in  Georgia,  tliat  the  wife  of  the 
vendee  who  held  a  title-bond  was  not  entitled  to  dower.g  In  that 
case,  the  court  said :  "  Did  this  incomplete  equitable  title  amount 
to  seisin  in  him  ?  It  did  not.  For  be  the  meaning  of  the  word 
'  seisin '  what  it  may,  this  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  the  mean- 
ing includes  in  it  this  ingredient,  viz.,  a  title  which  is  complete." 
This  is  holding  to  the  English  technical  idea  of  "  seisin"  with  a 
strictness  which  seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  dower  is 
highly  favored  by  the  law.  Certainly  in  a  court  of  equity  the 
wife  could  assert  her  dower  interest. 

Because  it  was  early  settled  in  the  English  courts  that  where 
there  were  charges  and  incumbrances  upon  the  husband's  land, 
effectual  against  the  wife,  she  had  a  right  of  redeniptiou.H  This 
was  the  rule  against  the  heirs  or  devisees  of  the  husband,  but  not 
as  a  general  rule  against  the  purchaser  from  the  husband.  The 
statute  of  8  and  9  Vict.,  ch.  112,  §  2,  changes  this  doctrine.f 

So  it  would  seem  upon  principle,  the  relation  of  vendor  and 

•  ISorib.  Dow.,388,  J24. 

t  For  a  full  discussion  of  tbe  right  to  dower,  uader  execulor;  contrmcts  lo 
parchsM,  see  1  Scribner,  Dow.,  chap.  20. 

t  1  Scribner.  3SS-9.  {  Bowen  r.  Colliiw,  15  Gn.,  100. 

II  Hitchens  n.  Kitchens,  2  Vem.,  403 ;  see  1  Scribner,  459,  notes  1  and  2. 

If  Williaron's  Real  Prop.,  346;  1  Wash.  Real  Prop.,  312.  813:  see  also  Wil- 
liamson V.  Gordon,  5  Manf.  (Va.),  257. 
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vendee,  creating  as  it  does  the  relation  of  mortgagor  and  mort- 
gagee, the  wife  of  the  vendor  should  have  a  right  to  redean.  A 
vendor  who  makes  a  title-bond  and  letuns  the  title  therefor  as 
security  for  the  purchase-money,  stands  as  though  he  had  con- 
veyed to  the  vendee,  and  then  took  a  conveyance  as  a  mortgage  to 
secure  the  purchase-money.  The  vendee  tlieu  becomes  the  mort- 
gagor, and  the  widow  can  redeem,* 

So,  if  the  vendor,  after  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale,  conveys 
the  land  to  a  third  person  who  has  knowledge  of  the  prior  agree- 
ment, or  who  does  not  part  with  a  pecuniary  consideration,  or 
who,  for  any  other  reason,  is  ntK  a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value, 
such  third  person  takes  the  land  charged  with  the  trust  in  favor 
of  the  vendee.t  And  the  widow  should  be  allowed  substitution 
to  the  rights  of  the  husband,  and  to  redeem  the  same  for  the  pur- 
poses of  dower,  if  the  heirs  and  others  refuse  to  doso.J  In  New 
York,  before  the  adoption  of  the  revised  statutes,  the  rule  of  the 
common  law  prevailed,  and  the  wife  was  held  not  entitled  to 
dower  in  lands  in  which  the  husband  had  a  mere  equitable  estate. 
It  is  true  the  wife  of  the  mortgagor  was  entitled  to  dower,  be- 
cause in  that  State  the  mortgagor  was  regarded  as  the  legal  owner 
of  the  eatate.§ 

So,  if  lands  are  sold  uoderadecreeof  court,  and  the  purchaser 
entered  into  possession  but  died  before  receiving  a  deed,  or  pay- 
ing the  whole  of  the  purchase-money,  his  widow  was  entitled  to 
dower,  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  purchase-money.  If  the 
debtor  io  the  execution  has  one  or  two  years  in  which  to  re- 
deem  the  land,  and  die  before  redemption,  and  within  the  period 
allowed  for  redemption,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  dower,  subject 
to  the  duty  to  redeem.|| 

The  statute  of  Alabama  giving  dower  in  estates  held  in  trust 
for  the  husband  was  held  Bufficieotly  broad  to  confer  dower  in 
the  land  purchased  by  the  husband  from  the  Indian  reserve  un- 
der the  Creek  Treaty  of  1832,  as  soon  as  the  contract  is  approved 

*  Ellis  s.  HuMy,  66  N.  C,  501.       t  Ponieroj  on  Specific  Perfonnance,  630. 
X  Bell  V.  Ciinninghur,  83  N.  C,  328. 

{  Scribner,  Dow.,  vol.  i.,  406;  Collins  e.  Torry,  7  John,  279;  Hftwlef  b. 
Jamoi,  5  Paige.  452;  2  Paige,  377. 
I  Church  t.  Church,  3  Sandf.,  ch.  434 ;  2  Hill  (N.  Y.),  303. 
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by  the  President  of  the  United  States.*  The  original  Dower 
Act  of  North  Carolina,  \a  1784,  provided  that  the  widow  should 
be  entitled  to  "  one-third  part  of  all  the  laods  and  tenements  of 
which  her  huoband  died  seised  or  possessed."  And  it  was  held 
that  this  act  did  not  change  the  common-law  rule,  which  required 
a  seisin  of  the  le^l  estate-f  In  1828,  however,  a  change  was 
made,  giving  dower  in  the  equity  of  redemption.^  Under  this 
statute  we  have  seen,  in  Thomas  v.  ThomaH,§  that  dower  in  the 
equitable  estate  is  not  recoverable  at  lau>;  that  the  demandant 
must  proceed  in  equity. |j 

In  Thompson  v.  Thompec»i,T  ^ower  was  allowed  at  law  in  an 
equitable  estate,  acquired  under  an  executory  contract  of  pur- 
chase, although  the  pure  base- money  had  not  been  fully  paid. 
But  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  huebaod,  on  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase- money,  could  have  called  for  the  l^^l  title,  and  the  widow 
could  do  the  same  thing.  This  is  different  from  an  express  trust 
in  favor  of  the  husband.  So  in  Klutts  v.  Klutts,  the  husband 
had  bought  the  land  at  clerk  and  master's  sale,  and  gave  bond  for 
the  purchase- money,  but  died  before  the  sale  was  confirmed,  or  the 
purchase-money  paid.  The  sale  was  afterwards  confirmed,  and 
the  purchase- money  paid  from  the  personal  estate ;  the  widow 
was  held  dowable.** 

Now,  Acts  of  1868-9, 1869-70,tt  restore  the  common-law  right 
of  dower  in  so  far  as  to  extend  to  all  the  laada -dwinff  the  oov- 
eriure,  and,  among  other  provisions,  it  is  enacted  :  "  She  shall, 
in  like  manner,  be  entitletl  to  such  estate  in  all  l^al  rights  of 
redemption  and  equities  of  redemption,  or  other  equitable  estate 
in  lands,  etc"  And  the  courts  of  law  being  blended  with  courts 
of  equity  in  that  State,  and  this  comprehensive  statute,  it  would 
seem  that  the  nice  theory  of  the  "  legal  seisin"  is  of  no  further 
practical  importance  in  that  State. 

•  Parks  ».  Brookfl,  16  Ala.,  629. 

t  Bee  Kirb^  «.  DaltoD,  1  Dev.  Eq.,  195 ;  Tajlor*.  Paraler,  3  Hawks  125. 
t  1   ReviBed  SEuutea  (N.  C,  1S37) ;   Trson  v.  HaningUm,  6  Ire.  Eq.,  329, 
332;  TjKiD  V.  Tyson,  2  Ire.  Eq.,  137. 

I  Thoniai  *.  Thomas,  10  Ire.  Law,  123.  N  1  Scribner,  414  (note*). 

^  Thompson  «.  Thompson,  1  Jonas  Law,  430  (1864). 

**  ElatU  >.  KIqcIb,  5  Jones  (N.  C.)  Eq.,  80 ;  1  Scribner,  Dow.,  415  (iiat«a). 
See,  also,  Campbell  *.  Marphy,  2  Jones  Eq.  (N.  C),  367. 
tt  Battle's  Rerisal.ch.  117,  j  2  (OKiatltulinii  of  1868). 
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Tennef^ee  adopted  the  North  Carolina  statute  of  17S4,  in  re- 
gard to  dower,  and  prior  to  the  amendment  in  1823,  tlie  eourta 
of  that  State  placed  the  same  construction  on  it,  holding  that  it 
did  not  give  the  wife  dower  inequitable  estates.*  The  Act  of 
1823  gave  the  widow  in  express  terms  dower  in  the  equitable 
estate. 

By  the  Revised  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  widow 
is  dowable  of  the  trust  estate.  This  was  passed  iii  1857,  but, 
prior  to  that  time,  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  excluding  dower 
in  trust  estate,  was  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  District  which 
had  been  formed  from  Maryland. f  On  this  point,  Mr.  Scribner 
says:  "The  statutes  conferring  dower  in  equitable  interests  are 
not  uniform  in  the  several  States.  In  some  of  them  it  is  required 
that  the  equity  of  the  husband  shall  be  perfect  and  complete,  so 
as  to  entitle  him  to  a  conveyauce  of  the  legal  title.  In  others,  a 
less  stringent  rule  is  applied,  and  the  widow  may  have  dower  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  which  the  husband  has  acquired  in  the 
estate  by  partial  payments  ;  always,  however,  subject  to  the  lien 
of  the  vendor  for' the  unpaid  purchaf»e-money."J 

The  RigM  of  Dower  in  Case  of  EquUabU  Convereion. — By  a 
fiction  of  the  court  of  equity,  if  money  be  agreed  or  directed  to 
be  laid  out  in  lands,  the  same  is  considered  as  land.  It  is  upon 
the  principle  enforced  in  these  courts,  that  those  things  which  are 
f^^reed  or  directed  to  be  done,  are  re^rded  as  having  been  actually 
performed.§  The  English  courts,  prior  to  the  Dower  Act  of 
1834,  held  that  the  widow  was  not  entitled  to  dower  in  this  in- 
stance, but  we  think  the  determination  was  without  reason  or 
principle,  but  was  the  result  of  the  tenacity  of  the  English  equity 
judges  "  to  maintain  the  security  of  titles  to  real  estate."|{ 

The  statute  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  ch.  106,  worked  a  radical 
change  in  the  law  of  dower,  as  has  been  stated. 

The  real  property  commissioners,  who  framed  the  law,  in  their 

•  Tipton  B.  Davis,  5  Hayw.  (Tenn.),  278  (1818) ;  3  Hayw.,  62,  68. 

t  Stelle  t.  Carroll,  11  Pelera,  201. 

X  Scribner,  Dow.,  vol.  L,  417.  Seech.  SO  of  this  vol.  of  Scribner  Tor  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Slate  decisioDs  on  this  point 

i  ]  Lead.  Cases  in  Eq.,  598 ;  notes  to  Fletcher  v.  Ashbumer.  See,  also,  Ad- 
ams Eq.  (4  Adi.  ed.),  136,  with  full  notes  on  the  sulyect  of  EqviKMe  Cbnttf 

It  1  Scribner,  Dow.,  434. 
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report  say,  among  other  things,  in  referenoe  to  the  right  of  dower, 
that  it  eliall  extend  to  "property  considered  in  equity  ax  reed 
esiate."  But  in  the  United  States,  where  dower  is  allowed  in  the 
equitable  estate,  the  right  to  dower  in  money  impressed  with  the 
qualities  of  real  estate,  is  established.* 

And  in  those  States  which  have  no  edatutory  provision  in 
regard  to  the  equitable  estate,  but  where  they  n^rd  the  'equita- 
ble doctriae  of  conversion  in  its  full  sense,  the  same  resotts  will 
generally  follow. 

Mr.  Scribner  says :  "  The  American  reports  are  barren  of  ca.'^s 
having  a  direct  influence  upon  this  particular  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject." He  refers  to  the  case  of  Potts  v.  Cagdell,t  but  says  it  does 
nut  meet  the  point,  as  in  that  case  the  money  was  not  directed  to 
be  invested  in  land.  It  would  result,  therefore,  if  real  estate  is 
agreed  to  be  converted  into  personalty  that  the  widow  is  not 
dowabIe,J 

JTie  Right  and  Heaulfa  of  Election, — Where  there  is  but  a  sin- 
gle individual  in  a  fund, and  that  individual  is  competent  in  law 
to  act,  he  can  efect  to  take  the  land  directed  to  be  sold  instead  of 
its  proceeds.  And  any  clearly  unmistakable  act  indicating  a  pur- 
pose to  take  the  land  in  its  original  shape  and  dispense  with  the 
sale  is  sufficient.  From  that  moment  a  reconversion  is  worked, 
and  dower  will  attach.  If  several  are  interested  in  the  fund, 
perhaps  all  should  concur  in  the  election,  though  a  different  rule 
prevails  where  money  is  directed  to  be  vested  in  lands;  in  tliat 
ease  any  one  might  elect  to  take  his  share  in  money .§ 

A  n  infant  cannot  make  a  valid  election,  nor  does  his  guardian 
possess  the  power  to  elect  for  him,  although  a  court  of  equity 
might  exercise  the  power  of  election  for  him.  Of  course,  a  lunatic 
is  incompetent  to  make  an  election. 

The  Right  to  Dov>er  in  Mortgaged  Eetaiea. — After  what  has 
been  said  in  r^^rd  to  the  statutes  and  adjudications  in  regard  to 

■  I  Wuhburn  R.  Property,  181  ;  1  Scribner,  E>o«.,  437. 

t  FotU  t>.  Cagdell,  1  Besaus.,  464. 

X  Berrien  v.  Berrien,  3  Green  Ch.  S.,  37. 

\  1  Bcrib.  Dower,  439;  notes  to  Fletcher  v.  Aehburoer,  1  Lend.  Ciii«sinEq.; 
Jarman  on  Wills,  rh.  19,  p.  523  et  ttq.  ,■  Lewin  on  Tniita.  24  Law  Lib.,  679; 
Fletcher  r.  Asbbumer,  ]  Bro.  C.  C,  500;  WMker  v,  Denoe,  2  Ve«.  Jr.,  182. 
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equitable  estates,  but  little  need  be  said  in  regard  to  mortgaged 
estates.  For,  until  the  passage  of  tbe  English  Dower  Act,  in 
1834,  ttie  equity  of  redemption  was  held  not  liable  to  dower,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  considered  as  a  mere  equitable  estate.  But 
on  this  point  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion,  even  before 
the  Dower  Act,  This  doctrine  was  carried  so  far  in  England, 
that  actual  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  time  when  due,  would  not  render  the  wife  dowable,  unless 
the  property  was  reconveyed  to  the  husband^during  his  lifetime. 
But  the  statutes  in  most  of  the  United  States  now  expressly 
confer  dower  on  the  wife  in  mortgaged  property,  and  the  prac- 
titioner is  referred  to  Mr.  Seribiier*  for  late  statutes  and  numerous 
decisions  cited  on  this  question.  The  limits  of  this  work  will 
not  permit  a  complete  reference  to  all  these  statutes  and  adjudica- 
tions. What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages  in  regard  to 
(he  chai^  of  dower  on  equitable  estates  will  apply  to  mortgaged 
property,  becau»>e  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  those  interested 
in  mortgaged  property  are  generally  administered  in  courts  of 
equity. 

The  Wife  of  the  Mortgagee  not  EniU/ed  to  Dower. — It  would 
follow  that  under  the  American  doctrfne,  and  even  the  English 
chancery  rules,  that  the  wife  of  the  mortgagee  was  not  entitled  to 
dower.  It  is  true  that  by  the  strict  common  law,  where  the  hus- 
band was  the  mortgagee,  and  the  condition  of  the  mortgage  bro- 
ken, the  widow  could  recover  at  (aw  by  showing  legal  seisin  in 
her  husband  under  the  mortgage  deed.  But  courts  of  equity 
proceeded  on  a  diflerent  rule,  and  held  that  the  equity  of  the 
mortgagor  extended  against  all  persons  coming  in  by  every  species 
of  title,  and  consequently  the  widow  of  the  mortgagee  was  sub- 
ordinated to  the  right  of  redemption  in  the  mortgagor.  If, 
therefore,  the  mortgage  had  been  redeemed,  the  courts  of  equity 
would  interpose  and  restrain  the  widow  of  the  mortgagee  from 
prosecuting  her  l^al  right  of  dower,  because  the  failure  of  tlie 
ooodition  of  the  mortgage  was  treated  as  a  penalty  on  the  mort- 
gagor which  a  court  of  equity  would  relieve,  upon  the  maxim, 
"once  a  mortgage,  always  a  mortgage."     In  other  words^  the 

•  1  Scribner,  Dower,  ch.  22. 
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court  of  equity  did  not  consider  the  time  fixed  for  tbe  payment 
of  the  mortgage  debtas  of  the  essence  of  the  contract* 

On  the  previous  pages,  in  speaking  of  the  widow's  right  to 
dower  under  an  executory  contract  to  purchase,  we  have  touched 
the  doctrine  of  the  widow's  right  to  redemption.  But  as  we  have 
now  touched  the  subject  of  mortgages  more  is  required  to  be  said. 

The  Widow  of  tlie  Mortgagor  oan  Redeem. — Out  of  this  right 
to  redeem  several  questions  may  arise.  This  right  of  course 
exists  as  against  the  mortgagee.  In  Wheeler  v.  Morri3,t  the 
court  say  the  widow  of  a  mortgagor  "  is  directly  and  immediately 
interested  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage  debt ;  that,  so  long  as 
the  title  of  the  mortgagee  has  not  been  made  absolute  by  a  fore- 
closure, which  is  effectual  to  cut  off  that  equity,  she  is  entitled  to 
pay  the  debt  and  take  dower  in  the  premises ;  that  although  she 
cannot  set  up  a  claim  to  dower  as  against  the  mortgagee,  to  im- 
pair or  defeat  the  mortgage,  she  may  avail  herself  of  the  right 
which  she  has,  even  at  law,  as  against  all  others,  in  any  mode  not 
inconsistent  with,  but  in  affirniaDce  of  the  mortgagee's  interest, 
and  in  equity  may  seek  redemption."  Of  course,  she  mnat  re- 
deem the  whole  debt,  as  the  mortgagee  has  the  undoubted  right 
to  have  the  entire  debt  paid.  This  principle  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire the  citation  of  authorities. 

How,  when  Uie  Mortgagee  obtains  the  Equity  of  Redempfion. — 
In  some  instances,  when  done  fairly  and  without  fraud,  the  mort- 
gagee may  purchase  or  obtain  a  release  of  the  equity  of  redemp- 
tion, when  the  equity  of  redemption  becomes  mei^ed  in  the  mort- 
gage And  ctmverted  into  a  legal  estate.^ 

•  Adntna  Eq.,  ch.  3, 110  (note  1);  Story's  Eq.  Juris.,  title  "Mortgage,-"  1 
Scribner,  Dower,  465 ;  4  Kent,  47 ;  1  Wash.  Real  Prop..  183,  i  16 ;  Code  DUt. 
Colnmbia. 

t  Wheeler  v.  Morris,  2  Bcnn.,  524,  533.  Ae  to  the  Aroeric«n  iledaioiia,  ■«« 
note  1  to  1  Rcribner,  Dower,  461.  A  case  might  occur  where  a  part;  who  has 
paid  off  the  mortage  debt  might  be  subrogated  to  the  right  of  the  mortgagee. 
As,  for  instance,  lands  were  pnrchased  in  common  by  two  petBons,  who  jointly 
executed  a  mortgage  on  the  premises  to  secure  the  pnrehaae-money,  and  one 
of  them  died,  and  the  surviTor  paid  off  the  fuorlgage,  it  was  held  that  the 
latter  in  equity  was  entitled  to  be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  to 
the  extent  of  a  moiety  of  the  mortgage  debt,  which  was  puamoaut  to  theclaim 
for  dower  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased  vendee. 

X  Woodbull  V.  Reld,  I  Harr.  (N.J.],  12^;  Thompson  v.  Boyd,  I  Zab.,  S8; 
Dexton  v.  Harris,  2  Mason,  531  (opinion  of  Justico  9tary);  V&n  Duyne*. 
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Merger  la  said  bj  Mr.  Prestoo  to  be  a  cODulusion  of  law  upon 
the  union  of  two  estates.  It  takes  place  when  a  greater  and  lesser 
estate  coincide  and  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  as  when  a 
tenant  for  ^eara  obtains  the  fee;  so,  when  legal  and  eqnittible 
estates  unite,  the  equitable  must  mei^e  in  the  legal.  But  it  is 
st]G$;ested  that  many  of  the  nice  questions  raised  in  the  cases  on 
this  point  are  obviated  by  the  legislation  of  the  several  States.  If 
the  wife  is  dowable  of  the  equity  of  redemption,  she  must  join  in 
the  release  of  the  same,  otherwise  she  would  not  be  bound.  But 
if  she  joins  with  the  husband,  and  submits  to  privy  examination, 
tfaifi  will  pass  her  interest  in  real  property. 

Right  of  Ihe  Widow  to  be  Beimbursed  on  Redemption  by  Iter. — 
If  the  widow  has  redeemed  the  property  entirely,  or  if  she  has 
paid  more  than  her  proportionate  share,  she  may  take  and  hold 
possession  of  the  mortgaged  property,  as  against  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  contribute,  until  she  is  reimbursed ;  and  this  is  the  general 
rule  Id  the  American  courts:* 

Where  there  is  a  sale  and  foreclosure  after  the  husband's  death, 
the  statute  of  Kew  York  and  several  other  States,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  require  the  murtgagee  to  sell  under  the  power 
of  sale,  or  under  a  decree  of  a  court  of  equity,  and  in  any  surplus 
which  shall  remain  after  paying  the  mortgage,  costs,  and  charges, 
the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  interest  on  one-third  part  of  the 
surplus  for  life  as  her  dower.  And  iu  several  reported  cases  it 
is  held  that,  on  a  foreclosure,  the  widow  of  the  mortgagor  is  en- 
titled to  dower  in  the  surphta.'f 

In  case  of  a  sale  the  surplus  represents  the  equity  of  redcmp- 
tioD,  and  it  is  upon  that  surplus  that  dower  attaches.     Of  course, 

Thtyre,  IS  Wend.,  162  j  b  thie  latter  cuse  the  wife  did  not  join  in  the  release, 
which  was  done  during  coverture ;  the  wife,  however,  could  not  recover  dower 
•t  I»w ;  she  mnW  proceed  in  equity. 

•  S»»ine  V.  Perrine,  5  Johns.  Ch.,  4S2 ;  Woods  ..  Wallsce,  10  Fosler-s  N. 
H.  Bep..  388  i  Oage  v.  Ward,  25  Me.,  101 ;  Gibson  v.  Crehore,  5  Pick.,  146 ;  20 
He.,  Ill;  10  Psige  (N.  ¥.;,  4fi ;  3  Blackf.,  12.  See  1  Scribner,  Dower,  475-6 
[notes). 

f  Tilua  r.  Neilson,  5  Johns.  Ch.,  452;  Hawley  r.  Bradford,  9  Psi^e,  200; 
Tabele  e.  Tabele.  IJohns.  Ch.,  45;  Mills  n.  Van  Voorhig,  23  Barb.,  125;  Jen- 
nisonv  Hopgood,  14  Pick..  345;  Rutherford  v.  Munce  (Miss.);  Walker,  370; 
Hartshorne  v.  Hartshome,  I  Green's  Ch.  (N.  J.),  349;  Smith  v.  Handy,  16 
Ohio,  237;  Harrow  *.  Johnson,  3  Met.  |Ky.),  Bep,  578;  Keith  v.  Trapeer  (S. 
C);  Bailey's  Ch.,  63. 
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if  the  proceed^  of  the  sale  oaly  pay  the  debts,  costs,  and  charges, 
the  wife  gets  nothing. 

Of  the  Fareelomire  and  Sale  dui^ng  the  JJu^antPs  LifetwK. — 
It  has  been  a  qnestion  of  some  dlEBculty  with  the  courts  as,  when 
on  a  foreclosure  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  the  wife's  inchoate 
right  of  dower  attaches  on  the  surplus.  Some  of  the  New  York 
cases  decided  that  her  dower  was  cut  off.  But,  subsequent!;,  in 
the  case  of  Denton  v.  Nanny,  8  Barb.,  618,  in  an  elaborate  opin- 
ion, the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  sustained  the  claim  of  the 
wife  to  have  a  pro{iortion  of  the  residuum  of  (he  sale  invested  in 
such  manner  as  would  secure  the  enjoyment  of  her  dower  interest 
in  the  event  she  survived  her  husband. 

The  contest  over  the  surplus  is  likely  to  be  between  the  wife, 
claiming  the  inchoate  right  of  dower,  and  other  creditors  of  the 
husband.  In  the  case  of  Denton  v.  Nanny  the  creditors  insisted 
that,  as  the  land  had  been  sold  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  the 
contingent  right  of  dower  of  the  wife  was  entirely  extinguished. 
But  the  court,  in  refusing  to  sustain  this  position,  said :  "Are 
not  the  equities  of  the  wife  as  strong  as  those  of  the  husband  ? 
During  coverture  she  is  often  without  the  means  to  pay  the  mort- 
gage debt. 

The  only  real  protection  which  the  court  can  extend  to  her, 
when  the  husband  cannot  or  will  not  pay,  is  to  give  her  the 
same  right  in  the  surplus  proceeds,  after  the  satisfaction  of  the 
mortgage,  as  she  had  in  the  mortgaged  premises  before  the  mort- 
gage was  executed.  If  the  judgment-creditors  can  take  the 
surplus,  so  may  the  husband.  Their  rights  ^^inst  the  wife  are 
no  greater  than  his ;  and,  if  the  whole  surplus  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  them,  then  a  husband,  with  ample  means  at  his  com- 
mand, may  suffer  a  foreclosure  and  sate,  when  the  premises  are 
oftentimes  of  greater  value  than  the  mortgage  debt,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  freeing  the  estate  from  the  first  claims  of  the 
wife." 

The  court  further  said:  "Land  has  been  sold  in  which  the 
wife  had  a  1^1  interest,  which  wba  not  required  to  pay  tbe  mort- 
gage debt  And  upon  the  principle  of  equitable  conversion  the 
proceeds,  so  far  as  it  respects  her,  must  still  be  r^rded  as  real 
estate."* 

«  Th«  Muue  doctrine  wu  held  ia  Vorti«  v.  Underirood,  18  Bub,,  X%  which 
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The  statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Yii^inta,  and  Kea- 
tweky,  have  cooforraed  to  this  view  of  the  law.* 

But  the  principle  is  this,  if  property  be  subject  to  a  charge  or 
incumbrance,  valid  before  sale,  but  subject  to  a  superior  charge, 
on  which  the  property  is  sold,  the  surplus  ought  to  stand  subject 
to  the  inferior  chai^  which  existed  against  the  property  before 
the  sale.  Dower  and  ht>me8tead  are  amnog  the  charges  which 
come  within  this  e(fuitable  and  just  principle.  On  this  theory, 
and  that  of  the  equitable  conversion,  the  courts  are  competent  to 
atford  the  relief  without  legislation.  In  case  of  dower  the  prao- 
tice  in  some  cases  has  been  to  place  one-thiid  of  the  surplus  at 
interest  for  the  benefit  of  the  wife  during  her  iife-t 

When  ike  Wife  ahould  be  viade  a  Party  to  Foredoattre  SuU. — 
According  to  what  we  have  shown  from  the  reason  ami  authority 
on  the  question  of  the  protection  due  the  inchoate  right  of  dower 
of  the  wife,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that,  in  alt  proceedings  for  a 
foreclosure  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  she  should  be  made  a 
party. 

"  The  inchoate  rights  of  the  wife  are  as  much  entitled  to  pro- 
tection as  the  vested  rights  of  the  widon."|  And  the  several  caries 
in  New  York,  referred  to  in  the  note,  have  established  the  propo- 
sition that,  if  the  wife  is  not  made  a  party  to  a  bill  for  foreclosure 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  the  purchaser  takes  the  property 
subject  to  the  incumbrance  of  dower.  If  the  mortgagee  or  pur- 
chaser gets  into  possession,  however,  either  by  a  forfeiture  of  the 
condition  or  a  decree  of  foreclosure,  he  can  hold  againF>t  the  wife, 
unless  she  redeem  the  land.  But,  at  the  death  of  the  husband, 
(he  vested  right  of  dower  would  attach.  In  addition  to  the  right 
she  has  to  the  surplus,  another  reason  m  given  why  she  should 
be  a  party  to  the  proceedings  for  foreclosure.  Sometimes  the 
mortgage  conveys  several  parcels  of  land,  and  she  has  a  right  to 

followed  the  uaae  of  Denton  ».  Nanny,  8  Barb.,  618.  An  to  Virginia,  see  Heth 
v.  Cocke,  1  Rand.,  344. 

"  Rev.  Code  DU.  Colombia  (ISfiT),  ch.  70,  p.  301,  J  17 ;  Code  of  Virginia 
(1849),  p.  474,  }  3;  Rev,  Sut.  Kentucky,  Stanton's  Rev.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  26,  i  G. 
See  WilBOQ  t.  Davidson,  2  Rob.  (Vs.),  388. 

t  Tabele  v.  Tabele,  ]  Johns.  Ch.,  45 ;  Reed  v.  Morrison,  12  Ser^.  &  B.,  18, 21. 

t  IScribner,  Dow.,  484,  and  notes.  See,  inactxird,  Bell  v.  Mayorof  New  York, 
10  Paige,  4B,  56 ;  Wheeler  r.  Morris,  2  Bosw.,  524 ;  Mills  t>.  Van  Voorhis,  23 
Barb.,^125;  Denton  v.  Nannv,  8  Barb.,  618;  5  Paige,  38. 
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ask  that  Buch  parcels  ahall  be  sold  (if  snfRcieDt  to  pa^  mortgnge), 
as  will  best  protect  her  iochoate  right  of  dower. 

The  general  principles  which  entitle  her  to  be  made  a  party 
are  stated  by  Judge  Story,  namely  :  "  That  the  rights  of  no  man 
shall  be  finally  decided  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless  he  himself  is 
present,  or,  at  least,  unless  he  has  had  a  full  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear and  vindicate  hit)  rightn."*  If  the4brecloeure  or  decree  has 
been  made  without  the  wife  being  made  a  party,  the  rights  of  the 
parties  become  more  complicated,  as  the  foreclosure  is  valid  as  to 
all,  except  the  undivided  third  interest  to  which  the  iniihoate 
right  of  dower  attaches.  This  question  is  discussed  in  Bell  u. 
Mayor  of  New  York.f 

Massachuiietts  has  a  statute  which  bars  the  widow's  dower 
where  the  mortgagee  has  entered  aftvr  breaqfi  of  oondition,  and 
held  for  three  years,  with  actual  notice  to  the  dowress  of  the 
purpose  of  holding  to  work  a  foreclosure.^ 

Whether  the  Widow  can  have  the  Mortage  Satwjied  oiU  of  the 
Personally  m  Exoneration  of  the  Dower  Inlere^. — The  English 
doctrine  seems  to  allow  the  widow  to  compel  the  application  of 
the  personal  estate  in  exoneration  of  the  dower  interest,  and  such 
is  the  doctrine  in  some  of  the  States,  to  wit:  Vermont,  South 
Carolina,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Rhode  Island,  North  Carolina,S 
and,  perhaps,  others.  But,  says  Mr.  Scribner,  the  weight  of  au- 
thority in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  against  the  English  doc- 
trine, and  in  conflict  with  the  decisions  in  someof  the  States  here 
noticed.  The  court;'  of  Massai^husetts,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia  enforce  a  doc- 
trine different  from  the  English  view,|| 

•  Story,  Equity  Pleading,  5  Ti. 

t  Ben  e.  Mayor  of  New  York,  10  Paige,  49.  See  1  Scriboer,  Dow.,  485  ta  to 
the  mode  orcnlculating  ihe  wtfe'R  intereNt. 

X  Kev.Siat.Mam.(183(;),p.634.  8ee,  alan.Gibaon  n.Crehore.SPick.,  146; 
Ltindo.  WoodB,  n  Met.,6G6. 

\  Vt.  Rev.  Stat.,  2H9 ;  llanegan  n.  Harelee.  10  Eich.  Eq.,  285 ;  Keckley  e. 
Keckley,  2  Hill  (R  C.)  Cli.,  2fl0;  Manti  v.  Buchanan,  1  Md.  Ch.  DecU^  202; 
Harrowe.  Johnson,  3Met.(Ky.),R,-i78,  581;  Mathe«rson  e.  Sraitli.  1  Angel 
(E.  I.),  22,  26;  t^mphell  o.  Murphy,  2  Jones  (N.  C),  Eq.,  357.  Aa  to  Eng- 
lish rule,  Bee  Park  on  Dow  ;  1  Scribner,  Dow. ;  Gilb.  Uses,  407. 

II  Scott  P.  Hancock,  13  Msas.,  162,  166  ;  Bihi  o.  Uaidner,  10  Mbbs.,  3«4; 
GilMon  e.  Crehore,  3  Pick.,  475,  481 ;  same  in  Indiaua;  Whitehead  v.  Cum- 
mina,  2  Carter,  58 ;  Bossller  t>.  Coseil,  15  N.  H.,  38,  43 ;  Hnwley  c  BndbTd,  9 
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Ij  the  Mortgage  w  Redeemed  by  a  Party  holding  a  Lkn  Supe- 
rior to  Dower,  the  Widow  must  Qmtribiite. — Od  this  point,  the 
American  decisiona  have  been  quite  contradictory,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered now  as  settled  that,  if  the  mortgage  iocumbranoe  has 
been  redeemed  by  a  lien,-^¥hich  was  superior  to  the  dower  inter- 
est, the  widow  must  contribute  lier  ratable  proportion  before  she 
can  be  endowed  of  the  estate.* 

This  question  came  up  in  1821,  during  Chancellor  Kent's  time, 
in  New  York.  It  aroeein  the  caaeof  Swalne  v,  Perrinct  Chan- 
cellor Kent  said:  "The  plaintiff  (widow)  was  a  party  to  the 
mortgt^e  to  Dunn,  and  her  claim  to  dower  was  only  in  the  equity 
of  redemption,  or  the  interest  which  her  husband  had  remaining 
in  the  land,  after  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage.  Her  right  of 
dower  was  subject  to  the  mortgage,  and,  if  the  heir  has  been 
obliged  to  redeem  the  land  by  paying  that  mortgt^e,  to  which 
the  plaintiff  was:a  party,  she  ought  in  justice  and  equity  to  con- 
tribute her  ratable  proportion  of  the  moneys  paid  towards  re- 
deeming the  mortgage.  The, redemption  was  for  her  benefit, 
so  far  as  respected  her  dower.  To  allow  her  the  dower  in  the 
land,  without  contribution,  would  be  to  give  her  the  same  right 
that  she  would  have  been  entitled  to,  if  there  had  been  do  mort- 
gage, or  as  if  she  bad  not  duly  joined  in  it  It  would  be  to  give 
her  dower  in  the  whole  absolute  estate  in  the  land,  when  she  was 
entitled  to  dower  only  in  a  part  of  that  estate." 

Here  the  heir  had  redeemed,  and  the  doctrine  announced  csr- 
ries  with  it  a  reason  that  is  diSGcult  to  resist.^ 

If  the  mortgage  is  redeemed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  the 
aathorides,  though  few,  do  not  agree.      Mr.  Washburn,  in  his 

Paige,  200;  Ciancjr,  Htuband  »nd  Wife,  E89;  Holmes  *.  Holmes,  3  Paige 
Ch.,  363 ;  Hincbman  c.  Stilee,  1  Stockt.  Ch.  <H.  i.),  361 ;  Daniel  v.  Leitch,  13 
OntL,  195 ;  37  Me.,  509. 

*  1  Scribner,  Dow.,  495. 

t  Swaine  v.  Perrine,  5  Johns.  Ch.,  432,  491  (note).  For  a  full  discuBsion  of 
this  doctriae,  with  all  the  conCrajlicUir}'  adjudications,  consult  1  !:icribner,  Dow., 
ch.  24,  tecs.  1  to  21.  The  vidoir  must  contribute  where  the  lands  are  subject 
to  a  charge  created  by  deed  or  will.  See  Ciough  v.  Elliott,  3  Foster,  1S2 ;  Copp 
v.  Herse7, 11  Foster,  317  ;  1  Scribner,  Dow.,  508,  {  20. 

t  SeeXowitgiortcr,  Tol.  lii.,  pp.  1G5, 167;  Niles  v.  Nye,  13  Met.,  135;  Cms 
V.  Martin,  6  N.  H.,  25 ;  Pynchon  e.  Lester,  6  Oraj.  314 ;  Hastings  v.  Btepfaens, 
9  Foster,  564 ;  Slmonlon  «.  Gray,  34  Me.,  50 ;  12  Leigh,  204.  See  note  (d)  to 
1  Scribner,  Dow.,  508. 
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work  00  Real  Property,  maintains  that  the  widow  is  not  bound  - 
to  contribute  where  the  mortgage  has  been  redeemed  in  the  life- 
time of  the  husband,  hnt  Mr.  Scribner,  on  examination  of  the 
authorities,  is  inclined  to  decide  tiie  other  wa^,  and  su^ests  that 
no  good  reason  exists  why  the  widow  should  not  contribute  an 
well  where  the  incumbrance  ia  redeemed  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
husband,  aa  where  the  redemption  occurs  after  his  death.  And, 
as  a  reason,  he  says :  "  The  equity  of  the  purchaser,  upon  which 
this  principle  is  founded,  appears  to  be  as  strong  in  the  one  case 
as  the  other."* 

There  are  many  incidental  qnestions  arising  when  the  widow 
is  required  to  contribute,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  she  must 
contribute,  and  when  the  holder  of  the  equity  has  procured  an 
assignment  of  the  mortgt^,  and  as  to  her  right  to  redeem  against 
the  holder  of  the  equity  who  tails  to  redeem,  but  our  limits  for- 
bid further  discussion  at  this  point. 

If,  however,  the  mortgage  is  satisfied  by  the  husband  in  his 
lifetime,  or  by  some  one  acting  for  him,  the  widow  is  entitled 
to  dower,  as  the  mortgage  is  satisfied  in  her  favor.f  The  pay- 
ment of  the  mortgage  by  the  administrator  of  the  husband  will 
let  the  widow  in  for  dower.]; 

JJie  Liea  of  the  Vendor  is  Superior  to  the  'Right  to  Dower. — 
The  equity  of  the  vendor's  lien,  as  recognized  in  England,  is  re- 
pudiated in  some  of  the  States,  so  that  if  the  vendor  makes  a 
deed  before  the  purchase-money  is  paid  there  is  no  lien,  but  the 
inchoate  right  to  dower  attaches.  Therefore,  if  the  vendor  wishes 
to  enforce  payment  out  of  the  land,  he  must  retain  the  title  and 
enter  into  an  executory  contract  to  convey  on  payment  of  the 
consideration.  He  stands,  then,  in  the  position  of  a  mortgagee, 
and  the  widow  of  the  vendee  must  pay  or  redeem,  as  heretofore 
shown,  if  she  would  assert  her  right  to  dower.  In  those  States 
where  the  English  doctrine  of  the  vendor's  Hen  prevails,  in  the 
courts  of  equity  the  right  to  dower  is  sulx>rdinate  to  this  lien, 
although  a  deed  may  have  been  exeouted.§ 

"  1  Wwhbnro,  R.  Property,  186,  J  21 ;  1  Scribner,  Dow.,  509. 
t  Brownv.  Laphnm,  SCuBh.,  661;  Bolton  v.  BdUrd,  13  Hua.,  227 ;  Outer 
V.  QoodiD,  3  Ohio  8ut.,  75 :  Barker  v.  Pu-ksr,  17  Hub.,  664. 

t  Hildreth  o.  Jooea,  13  Hau.,  6261  Oitwon  e.  Crehor«,  3  Pick.,  475. 

i  Wnmer  r.  Vao  Alitjne,  S  Paige,  513;  HcArthur  *.  Porter,  1  Ohio,  99^ 
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This  right  of  the  veoclor'e  lien  is  recognized  in  New  York, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  MisBiasippi,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Texas,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  But  it  is  re- 
jected in  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Maine,  Vermont,  the 
latter  r^ulated  by  statute.  It  eeeme  that  in  other  States,  as  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  and  Massachusetts,  the  ijuestion  is  in  doubt.* 

If  the  vendor  take  bond  and  security  for  the  purchase-mcmey, 
and  makes  a  deed  to  the  purchaser,  no  lien  exists  and  dower  at- 
taches. If  the  land  is  brought  to  sale  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
vendor's  lien,  either  before  or  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  the 
purchaser  takes  the  title  free  from  the  claim  to  dower.  If  sold 
after  his  death,  the  widow  may  claim  dower  in  the  surplus. 
Perhaps  she  could,  under  certain  circumstances,  claim  her  in- 
choate right  when  the  sale  is  made  before  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

It  has  been  held  that,  in  order  to  divest  the  dower,  the  vendor 
must  rely  on  his  equitable  remedy,  expressly  founded  on  this 
equitable  lien.  That  if,  instead,  he  take  judgment  at  law  against 
the  husband,  or  his  personal  representative,  and  then  levy  and 
sell  the  lands  in  satisfaction  of  the  judgment,  the  widow  may 
claim  dower  as  of  an  unincumbered  estate.! 

0^  Lands  hdd  in  OopartneraMp. — When  real  estate  is  bought 
with  copartnership  funds  and  conveyed  to  the  copartners,  a  very 
interesting  question  has  been  made  and  discussed  elaborately  in 

Biber  V.  JohnHOQ,  6  Ind.,  492;  14  Ind.,  254;  Willet  e.  Beitty,  12  B.  Mon. 
172;  Ibid,  261 ;  WiUiamii  v.  Woods,  1  Homp.  (Teiin.).  409 ;  BUir  v.  Thomp- 
•on,  11  Oratt.,  441 ;  WiUon  e.  DaTiBsoD,  2  Rob.  {Va.)i  384;  Ueiga  c.  Dimock, 
6  Conn.,  458 ;  Thorapson  v.  Cochran,  7  Hump.,  72 ;  ae«  1  Wasli.  Real  Prop., 
608,nole;  1  Scribner,  Dower,  630  fnote  2]. 

*  See  Hare  &  Wa].,  notw,  1  Lead.  Cases  in  Eq.,  270. 

t  HcAnhuTv.  Porter,  1  Ohio,  9S,  101.  As  to  the  effectof  the  vendor'i  fail- 
iog  to  ertforce  his  equitable  right  apon  a  bond  for  title  as  against  the  widow  of 
the  vendee,  aee  Thompson  v.  Thompson,  1  Jon«a  N.  C.  Law,  430. 

Id  CarooD  v.  Cooper,  63  N.  C.  Rep.,  336,  it  was  held  that  the  widow  is  en- 
titled to  have  dower  aealgned  out  of  the  whole  tract,  and  where  the  purchase- 
mooej  is  unpaid,  she  cannot  be  called  upon  to  contribute  until  ii  is  ascertained 
that  the  remaining  two-thirds  and  the  reversion  in  the  one-third  covered  b;  her 
dower  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  incumbrance. 

Bo,  where  there  was  a  charge  on  the  land  by  the  will  of  the  ancestor,  on  the 
d«alh  of  the  devisee  the  widow  takes  etan  murt,  but  entitled  to  aoneralioti.. 
Smith  E.  Oilmer,  64  N.  C,  546 ;  in  accord,  Ruffin  >.  Coz  et  al.,  71  N.  C,  263. 
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the  courts  as  to  whether  this  land  is  considered  as  persoDal  estate 
or  as  real  property.  If  personalty,  of  course  the  question  of 
dower  is  out  of  the  way  as  between  the  widow  of  a  member  of 
the  copartnership  and  the  creditors  of  the  company,  or  between 
her  and  the  rights  existing  between  the  several  partners.  On 
this  subject,  Mr,  Scribner  says ;  "  The  following  propositions 
seem  to  be  established  by  the  American  decisions : 

"FirU.  That  real  estate  purchased  with  partnership  funds,  for 
the  use  of  the  firm,  is,  id  equity,  chargeable  with  the  debts  of 
the  copartnership,  and  with  any  balance  that  may  be  due  from 
one  copartner  to  another  upon  the  winding  up  of  the  affiiirs  of  the 
firm. 

"Second.  That  as  between  the  personal  representatives  and  the 
heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased  partner,  his  share  of  the  surplus  of 
the  real  estate  of  the  copartnership,  which  remains  after  paying 
the  debts  of  the  copartnerahip,  and  adjusting  all  the  equitable 
claims  of  thedifierent  members  of  tibe  firm  as  between  themselves, 
is  treated  and  considered  as  real  estate.  Of  his  share  of  the  sur- 
plus thus  created  and  considered  as  real  estate,  the  widow  of  the 
deceased  partner  may  claim  dower."* 

Some  of  the  authorities  hold  that  there  must  be  an  express 
agreement  among  tbe  partners,  stipulating  that  all  lands  thus  ac- 
quired are  to  be  held  for  the  copartnership  debts,  otherwise  the 
usual  incidents  of  real  estate  attach  and  dower  is  allowable; 
while  the  reason  and  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  tbe 
idea  that  all  lands  parchased  with  partnerehip  funds  should  be 
considered  in  equity  as  personal  property,  and  that  the  rights  of 
creditors  of  the  firm,  and  the  rights  between  themselves,  are  para- 
mount to  the  claim  of  dower  from  the  widow  of  a  deceased  part- 
ner. This  seems  to  be  sostained  by  both  English  and  American 
authority. 

*  1  Scribner,  Dawer,  636.  And  to  BUslaJn  this  view  the  rollowing  authorities 
tnxj  be  cited :  Thorntou  o.  DIzon,  3  Bro.  C.  C,  IBS ;  Qreene  v.  Greene,  1  Ham- 
mond, 535;  Richardson  v.  W;atl,'S  Degauss,,  471 ;  1  Harper's  Eq.,  25;  Sum- 
ner v.  Hampson,  S  Ohio,  32S,  3ft4  (Chia  L<  an  elaborate  Brgtimeot);  Drer  v. 
Clark,  5  Met.  (Mau.),  662 ;  Burnside  v.  Merrick,  4  Met.,  537,  541  ;  Halt^k  r. 
Haltock.SInd.,  403;  Hale  i.  Plummer,  6  Ind.,  121;  Galbraith  «.  Oedge,  16 
B.  Mon.,  631 ;  Loubat  e.  Nourae,  5  Florida,  350;  30  MisBouri,  174;  aee  also,  I 
Md.  Ch.  Decia.,  420;  8.  C,  5  Gill,  1. 
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It  is  true,  that  in  a  case  in  New  York,*  U  was  determined  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  express  Btipulation  of  the  partners  that  lands 
acquired  by  them  should  be  applied  in  payment  of  partnership 
debts,  that  the  lands  of  the  firm  are  subject  to  dower. 

This  case  had  some  support  from  the  master  of  the  rolls.  Sir 
William  Grant,  in  Bell  v.  Phyn.f  Though  it  vas  said  in  this 
last  case  that  the  land  was  conveyed  to  the  partners  "  to  hold  to 
them,  their  heirs,  etc.,  as  tenants  in  Gommon."t  In  MississippiS 
the  court  to  some  extent  ad<Tpted  the  doctrine  of  the  Kew  York 
case  of  Smith  v.  Jackson.  In  Virginia,  too,  it  was  held  that,  in 
order  to  exclude  dower,  lands  must  be  acquired  strictly  as  co- 
partnership property,  and  be  held  exclusively  for  copartnership 
purposes.ll  Theeourt  of  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  Piercer,  Trigg,T[ 
went  still  further,  and  held  that  where  land  was  purchased  with 
partnership  funds,  and  is  held  strictly  for  partnership  purposes, 
it  is  to  be  r^arded  in  equity  as  personally  for  all  purposes,  and 
that  no  right  of  dower  attaches,  whether  the  firm  be  solvent  or 
not.  The  argument  was  that  the  representative  of  the  deceased 
can  claim  it  only  as  stock,  and  as  stock  in  trade  it  is  ea:  ri  termini, 
personal. 

Of  Dower  in  Lands  ApprtypriaUd  to  Public  Use. — "  Of  a  cas- 
tle that  is  maintained  for  the  necessary  defence  of  the  realm,  a 
woman  shall  not  be  endowed,  because  it  ought  not  to  be  divided, 
and  the  public  shall  be  preferred  before  the  private.  But  of  a 
castle  that  is  only  maintained  for  the  private  use  and  habitation 
of  the  owner,  a  woman  shall  be  endowed."** 

As  to  lands  condemned  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  as 
for  public  parks,  public  streets  and  roads,  market-places,  and  even 
for  railroads,  the  wife  is  not  entitled  to  dower.  This  has  been 
repeatedly  settled  in  the  United  States,  as  will  appear  by  the  cases 
cited  in  the  note. ft 

•  Smilh  V.  JackeoD,  2  Edw.,  ch.  28-35.  t  7  Ve«y,  Jr.,  453. 

t  Collyer  on  Partnership,  4  Am.  ed.,  i  1S3,  nole. 

i  Woolridge  V.  WilkinB,  How.  (Miss.),  3S0. 

II  Wheatlj  «.  Calhoun,  12  Leigh,  264. 

T  Pierce  ».  Trigg,  10  Leigh,  405,  *•  Coke  Lltt,  31,  b. 

ft  Ov^nnei'.  ancinnati,  3  Ohio,  24 ;  Moore  t>.  atjr  of  N,  Y.,  4  Stmdf.  (S.  C.) 
R.,  456;  8.  C,  4SeldonllO;  Weavert>.Oregg,eOhlo  St.,  547;  Liltle  Mituni 
R.R.  Co.  p.  Jones,  6  Weekly  Law  Ga*.,  N.  a,  p.  6 ;  1  Wash.  Real  Prop.,  221, 
J  37  ;  Walker**  Anter,  Law,  2d  ed.,  316;  17  Penn.  Stat,  449;  11  Ho.,  204  ; 
12  iDd.,  37 ;  13  lad.,  487 ;  9  Isd.,  37. 
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Inchoate  Right  of  the  Common-kao  Dower. — The  recent  legis- 
lation ia  several  of  the  States  hue  given  rise  to  man;  complicated 
and  interesting  questions  as  to  the  nature  o(  this  interest,  and  tbe 
rights  of  the  husband  and  his  creditors,  also  the'powerof  the  l^is- 
lative  departmeut  of  the  State  to  deal  with  these  interests.  It 
would'  seem  tliat  tbe  l^ialature  can  change  tbe  Uw  of  dower  a' 
will — it  could  abolish  the  right,  by  an  act  operating  prospectively. 
The  l^islature  could  not  destroy  a  vested  right.-* 

But  if  this  right  is  anything,  it  is  an  interest  in  land  capable 
of  some  estimated  value.  The  interest  that  cut  off  all  alieaatioDs 
by  the  husband  during  coverture  except  such  as  are  subject  to  her 
dower  interest  at  the  death  of  the  husband,  must  have  some  tan- 
gible value. 

It  is  true,  its  final  realization  is  not  until  tbe  death  of  the  hus- 
band, but  it  might  be  said  that  this  contingent  estate  so  incumbers 
the  husband  that  it  tends  to  jieep  the  land '  subject  to  her  enjoy- 
ment even  during  the  life  of  the  husband,  which  is  a  matter  of 
valuable  moment  to  her.  It  has  been  held  that  where  a  wife 
joined  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  of  his  lands,  releasing  her  dower 
interest,  in  consideration  of  a  conveyance  to  her  of  other  lands,  it 
was  a  valuable  consideration,  and  she  should  be  protected.t  This 
ioohoate  right  of  dower  is  such  an  incumbrance  as  to  be  within 
tbe  operation  of  a  covenant  against  incumbrances.^ 

There  is  no  contract  between  husband  and  wife  for  curtesy  or 
dower.  Suys  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  in  Norwood  v. 
Morrow  :§  "  The  interest  the  one  gets,  in  the  property  of  tbe 
other,  the  Uw  gives  for  the  encouragement  of  matrimony." 

*  JickBon  e.  Edward-i,  22  Wend.,  4P8,  513. 

t  Bullard  t.  Briggs,  7  Pick.,  533 ;  QuarleB  b.  Lacy,  4  Hunf.,  i&X ;  2  Sd-iboer, 
Dow.,  7. 

X  Prescott «.  Tremsn,  4  Mobk.,  627  ;  (thia  vieir  wm  Houbted  in  the  previoni 
ewe  of  Powell  t.  MonBon  &  Brimf.  Mui.  C,  aMuoD,34T);  She««r  *.  Banger, 
22  Pick.,  447. 

\  Norwood  B.  Morrow,  4  DeF.  &  Bat.  L«w,  442;  same  in  Lawrence  r.  Sim- 
mons, I  Dot.  &  Bal.,  13.  That  this  inchoate  right  is  of  such  iDlerest  aa  to  con- 
Btitute  sufficient  considenitioa  on  which  the  wife  can  enforce  s  contract,  see 
Gorlick  «.  Strang,  3  Paige,  440 ;  Harvey  v.  Alexander,  1  Band.,  219 ;  Bloir 
>.  Ma^nard,  2  Leigh,  29,  47;  Caldwell  e.  Bower,  17  Mo.,  564;  Waid  *. 
Crathj,  4  Met  (K7.),  &9 ;   Nima  v.  Bigelow,  45  N.  H.,  343 ;  aee  2  Scriboer, 
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If,  then,  under  the  commoD-law  idea  of  dower,  the  wife  has 
Buch  an  interest  in  lauds  constitutiog  a  ftubstantial  right,  pos- 
eeesing  the  attributes  of  property,  to  be  estimated  and  valued  as 
sucb,  what  power  has  the  legislature  over  thia  interest  while  it 
has  its  ezifitencc?  The  majority  of  the  adjudged  cases,  says  Mr. 
Scribner,  have  sanctioned  the  doctrine  that  inchoate  dower  rights 
are  suligect  to  the  legislative  power,  and  may  be  divested  by  its 
exercise.  But  he  ahows  that  this  proposition  is  not  consistent 
with  reason  and  principle.  He  says :  "  It  will  not  be  pretended 
that  an  estate  in  fee  created  by  deed  can  be  divested  by  the 
legislative  power,  except  for  public  use  and  upon  just  compensa- 
tion. Neither  will  it  be  claimed  that  an  estate  ia  fee,  created  by 
force  of  the  statute  of  uses,  can  be  impaired  by  that  power,  except 
for  a  similar  purpose.* 

"If  the  law  invested  the  wife,  upon  marriage,  with  ao  absolute 
right  in  fee  simple  iu  a  portion  of  her  husband's  lands,  could  that 
right  be  interfered  with  by  subsequent  legislation  ?  For,  it  is 
universally  held,  that  as  soon  aa  the  inchoate  right  has  been  con- 
summated by  the  death  of  the  husband,  it  ia  beyond  the  reach  of 
le^blative  action. 

"  And  yet  an  absolute  right  of  dower  is  as  much  a  creature  of. 
the  law  as  an  inchoate  right  The  assumption,  tlierefore,  that 
inchoate  dower  may  be  abolished  by  law,  because  it  is  created  by 
law,  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded ;  for,  upon  that  principle, 
dower  might  be  divested  as  well  where  it  was  consummate,  as 
where  it  was  contingent."t  "  These  acts,  abolishing  dower,  or 
modifying  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  wife,  should,  it  is  believed, 
be  held  to  operate  prospectively  only." 

The  late  English  Dower  Act  makes  no  attempt,  even  by  the 
British  Parliament,  to  interfere  with  existing  rights.  This  im- 
portant question  has  very  recently  been  settled  in  North  Caro- 
lina, in  favor  of  the  inviolability  of  inchoate  dower,  J 

In  that  State,  from  1784  to  1867,  dower  was  allowable  only  in 
what  the  husband  owned  at  his  death,  the  common  law  being 
changed  in  1784.  But  in  1867,  the  legislature  restored  the  com- 
mon-law right  of  dower,  and  on  the  27th  March,  1869,  this  act 

*  Fletcher  ».  Peck,  6  Cranch,  87 ;  Butler  o.  Palmer,  1  Hill,  324. 

t  2  ecribner,  Dow.,  18, 19.  1  O'KeUey  v.  WillismB,  84  N.  C-,  281, 
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waa  repealed.  In  this  case,  the  husband  acquired  the  land  in 
November,  1867,  mtbiK^uent  to  the  Act  of  1867,  and  prior  to  the 
repealing  Act  of  1869.  The  husband  continued  to  own  the  land 
until  October,  1876,  when  he  mortgaged  the  same  for  a  debt  con- 
tracted in  October,  1875.  The  wife  did  not  join  in  the  mortgage- 
deed.  In  pursuance  of  the  power  contained  in  the  mortgage,  the 
land  was  sold  in  1877,  which  was  bonght  by  the  plaintiff.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  wife  of  the  defendant  was  entitled  to 
dcwer  under  the  Act  of  1867,  that  act  being  the  law  when  her 
fansband  acquired  the  property.  The  marriage,  too,  took  place  in 
1866.  Judge  Ashe,  in  delivering'the  opinion,  says:  "By  the 
marriage  of  1866,  the  wife  of  the  defendant  acquired  only  a  right  of 
dower  in  such  lands  as  her  husband  might  die  seised  and  possessed 
of,  depending  on  the  contingency  of  surviving  him.  But,  when  the 
Act  of  1867,  restoring  the  common-law  right  of  dower,  was  passed, 
she  acquired  a  vested  right  in  all  the  land  her  husband  might 
be  seised  and  possessed  of  during  the  coverture."  This  has  refer- 
ence, of  course,  to  land  acquired  a/fer  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
-1867,  as  this  land  was  acquired  in  November,  1867,  after  the  act 
of  the  same  year.  The  same  court  had  decided,  twelve  years 
previously,  in  Sutton  v.  Askew,*  that  this  act  did  not  affect  the 
rights  of  the  husband,  who  was  marn'ed  before  the  passage  of 
the*Act  of  1867,  and,  in  the  same  case,  they  left  it  an  open 
question  as  to  whether  the  act  applied  to  qfier-aequired  lands, 
the  marriage  being  before  the  Act  of  1867.  But,  in  the  case  of 
O'Kelley  o.  Williams,  this  question  is  met  and  settled  in  favorof 
the  power  of  the  legislature  to  give  the  dower  to  the  wife  under 
that  act  in  q/)!er-acquired  lands,  the  marriage  being  before  the  act. 
Consequently,  it  is  held  in  this  case,  that  the  repealing  Act  of 
1869  did  not  and  could  not,  under  the  Constitution,  affect  the 
wife's  inchoate  right  to  dower,  which  had  attached  (to  the  after- 
acquired  lands)  under  the  Act  of  1 867.  Judge  Ashe  aays  :  "  As 
to  the  lands  acquired  by  the  defendant  in  November,  1867,  the 
wife's  right  of  dower,  though  inchoate  till  then,  attached  to  the 
land  as  soon  as  acquired,  and  then  at  once,  by  the  operation  of 
the  act,  became  '  vested,'  and  was  not  affected   by  the  repealing 

•  Sutton  V.  Askew,  66  N.  C,  172. 
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Act  of  1869,  for  a 'vested  right '  cannot  be  destroyed  by  a  sub- 
sequeDt  repealing  statute."  He  quotes  from  Justice  Reade,  in 
Sutton  V.  Aekew,  who  said :  "  We  by  ho  means  snbseribe  to  tbe 
doctritae  that  a  right,  vested  by  operation  of  law,  is  less  inviola- 
ble than  when  it  arises  from  oontTsct;  where  it  once  exists,  no 
matter  how,  it  is  inviolable."  When  the  land  was  acquired  in 
1867,  the  husband  took  it  subject  to  the  laws  existing  at  the  time; 
the  law  of  (he  place,  at  the  time  of  making  thecontract,  becomes 
a  part  of  the  contract,  as  if  it  were  expressly  referred  to,  or  in- 
corporated in  its  terms.* 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  acquisition  of  real  properly, 
whether  it  comes  by  purchase  or  inheritance.  So,  dower  was 
allowed  the  wife  in  this  case. 

If  this  opinion  is  good  law,  and  we  think  it  is,  then  the  inchoate 
right  to  dower  is  such  a  right  in  property  as  the  l^slature  can- 
not destroy.  For  the  Act  of  1867,  by  repealing  the  Act  of 
1784,  simply  made  dower  in  North  Carolina  what  it  was  by  the 
common  law,  untouched  by  the  Act  of  1784.  It  is  called  a 
"  vested  "  right,  and  this  was  held  to  be  the  law  in  several 
adjudicated  casesf  before  this  time.  But  the  North  Carolina 
adjudications  were  not  made  when  Mr.  ScribnOT  wrote,  hence 
we  have  not  the  advantage  of  his  views  on  these  cases,  but  they 
coincide  exactly  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  him  on  pages  17 
to  23  of  his  second  volume. 

He  says:  "By  the  common  law,  when  lands  are  conveyed  to 
the  husband,  the  contingent  interest  of  the  wife  is  held  to  be  im- 
pliedly embraced  in  the^rant,  and  a  provision  that  she  shall  not 
have  dower  is  considered  as  repugnant  thereto,  and,  therefore, 
void.  In  respect  to  the  interest  thus  invested  in  the  wife,  by 
virtne'of  the  conveyance  to  the  husband,  she  has  been  regarded 
as  a  purchaser,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  tbe  benefit  of  statutory 
privileges  extended  to  alien  purchasers."! 

•  Vin  Hoffman  v.  Quincy,  4  Wallace,  452.  \ 

t  Ab  Co  [he  right  being  a  "  vested ''  right,  see  Eelle;  v.  Harrison,  2  Johnson's 
Cases,  29 ;  Boyslon  e.  Boyalnn,  21  Ga,,  161 ;  Moreau  p.  Detchmei>d)>,  18  Mo. ; 
■ee  2  Scriboer,  Dowfr,  pp.  IT  to  23. 

X  Snlliff  V.  Porgey,  1  Cowen,  S9 ;  also,  G  Cowen,  718,  where  the  tame  case 
wa<  affirmed  in  the  New  York  Court  of  Errors. 

At  to  the  States  and  adjudications  eppo»ed  to  this  vieir,  see  Lawrence  v.  Mil- 
ler, 1  Sandf.  (8.  C.},  516;  Merrill  0.  Sherburne,  IN.  H.,  199,  214j  Bartraurv. 
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The  wife  is  as  rnucb  a  porcbaser  of  tbe  right  of  do\rer  as  the 
husband  is,  seised  of  the  fee. 

The  note  refera  to  SutlifF  v.  Forgey,  which  coDstraed  the  New 
York  statute  of  26th  March,  1802,  providing  that  all  purchases 
of  land  made  hj  an  alien,  who  had  come  into  that  Slate  and  be- 
come an  inhabitant  thereof,  should  be  valid  in  law,  and  he  could 
dispone  of  the  same  and  hold  the  same  to  bis  heirs  and  assigins 
forever.  The  act  also  authorized  the  alien  inhabitant  to  take  and 
acquire  by  devise  or  descent.  The  object  was  to  encoun^  aliens 
to  settle  in  the  State.  Sarah  Sutliff  and  her  husband,  Richard 
Sutliff,  were  aliens,  but  came  to  New  York  and  resided  until 
1830,  wheu  the  husbaud  died.  The  husband  had  been  duly  nat- 
uralized in  1803,  and  in  1804  he  became  seised  of  the  lands. 
The  widow  demanded  dower,  and  it  was  urged  that  she  was  an 
alien.  The  widow  ctmteDded :  1.  That  the  naturalisation  of  the 
husband  removed  her  disabilities.  2.  That  the  Act  of  1 802  em- 
braced the  acquisition  of  the  oontingent  estate  of  dower. 

The  first  proposition  was  not  sustained,  but  the  second  propo- 
sition was  sustained  in  the  Court  of  Errors. 

The  difficulty  was,  the  statutes  only  authorized  the  alien  to  ac- 
quire lands  by  purchase,  devise,  or  descent,  which  words  it  was 
admitted  did  not  include  the  claim  of  dower.  The  court,  Wood- 
worth,  J.,  held  that  the  wife  "  was  authorized  to  purchase,  but  a 
purchase  cannot  be  effected  by  her  except  through  the  medium 
of  her  husband."  He  eays  further:  "The  right  to  dower  is 
au  interest  in  lands,  ^hen  the  conveyance  was  made  to  the 
husband,  in  1804,  this  interest  was  contingent,  it  is  true,  but  it 
was  a  right  known  and  recognized  by  the  law,  and  became  abso- 
lute on  the  death  of  the  husband.  The  wife  was  purchaser  c^ 
this  right  of  dower  as  clearly  as  that  the  husband  became  seised 
of  the  fee."  This  case  would  seem  to  settle  the  idea  that  in 
those  States  where  common-law  dower  is  reoognized,  that  vihen 
the  husband,  at  any  time  during  the  coverture,  beoomea  aeieed, 
the  wife  instantaneously  has  an  interest  in  the  land,  and  it  is  of 
such  a  "  vested  "  character  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the  legis- 
lature to  impair  or  destroy  it. 

Bubour,  46  Me.,  9;  Phillips  v.  Diuiej,  16  Ohio,  639,  6M ;  Noel  «.  Ewing.  9 
Ind.,  37 ;  Btrong  >.  Qem.,  12  lad.,  37  i  Lucm  c  Sawjv,  17  Ian,  617  ;  11  Ho., 
S04;  8aark(Iowa),  132. 
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But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  speaking  of  ci 
law  dower,  not  of  dower  ad  ostium  eoclenee,  nor  of  dower  ex  agamau 
fxUrie,  nor  of  statutory  dower. 

In  dower  ad  osftum  ecdesitx,  the  husband, "  after  affiance  made," 
oould  endow  his  wife  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  lands,  to  take 
effect  at  his  death.  Dower  cc  asamsu  pairia,  was  where  the 
&ther,  being  seised,  allowed  his  sod  at  the  time  of  spousal  to  en- 
dow his  wife  of  a  certain  portion  of  such  estate.  In  these  two 
classes  of  dower  it  is  clear  that  the  wife  has  a  vested  right  which 
could  not  be  affected  by  legislative  action ;  she  holds  under  a  con- 
trad  with  the  husband,  which  relieves  the  objection  made  to  the 
inoboate  common-law  dower  that  the  wife  does  not  hold  by  con- 
traet,  and,  therefore,  no  "  vested  "  right.    ' 

But,  as  has  been  shown,  the  legislature  has  the  power  to  modify 
or  destroy  dower  altogether,  if  not  applied  retrospectively ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  several  of  the  States  have  so  far  changed 
the  dower  law  as  to  give  the  wife  dower  only  in  such  lands  as 
the  husband  may  own  at  his  death.  This  statutory  dower  confers 
the  unlimited  disposition  of  the  land  (o  the  husband  during  his 
lifetime,  and  be  may  die  without  being  seised  of  lands,  and  the 
widow  has  no  remedy.  Now,  it  is  suggested,  that  this  inchoate 
right  of  dower  in  a  stotutory  law  of  this  kind,  is  not  a  "  vested  " 
interest,  beyond  legislative  control. 

Perhaps  the  legislature  conld  abolish  this  in  the  lifetime  of 
husband  and  wife.  In  this  dower,  the  estate  depends  upon 
more  than  one  contingency.  She  may  or  may  not  get  dower  at 
the  death  of  the  husband,  dependent  always  upon  whether  he 
otms  land  at  his  death.  A  right  so  precarious  could  not  be  a 
"  vested  "  right.  Reasons  of  this  kind  may  have  induced  a  res' 
toratUm  of  the  common-law  dower  in  some  of  the  States,  notably- 
North  Carolina. 

Legislation  Affecting  the  Hudtand'a  Rights.— Aa  reference  has 
been  made  to  the  Act  of  1867,  in  North  Carolina,  re^oririg  the 
oommon-law  right  of  dower,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  an  important 
question  raised  in  Sutton  v.  Ankew,  under  that  act.* 

This  case  also  decides  that  the  wife's  in'choate  dower  right  under 
the  statutory  Dower  Act  of  1784,  was  not  such  an  interest  as  would 


*  Satloii  V.  Aekew,  OS  N.  C,  172. 
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constitnte  a  consideration  upon  which  the  wife  coald  enforce  a 
contract.  Id  that  case  the  judgmentdebtor  (the  hnsband),  J.  A.  J- 
Askew,  in  1870  was  the  owner  of  two  certain  lots  and  hoases, 
and  borrowed  of  one  Hollej'  one  thousand  dollars.  To  eecnre 
the  payment  of  this  sum  Askew  proposed  to  execute  a  mortgage 
OD  these  lota  and  houses.  Holley  was  disinclined  to  take  the 
mortgage  as  security  without  Mrs.  Askew  would  join  in  the  ese- 
CQtton  of  the  mortgage.  Mrs,  Askew  refused  to  release  dower 
except  on  the  stipulation  with  her  husband  and  Holley  that  she 
should  have  the  overplus  which  might  result  from  a  sale  under 
the  mortgage.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  she  executed  the  mortgage 
with  her  husband  (o  Holley.  The  property  was  afterwards  sold 
by  the  trustee  for  $3400.  The  mortgage-deed  to  Holley  was 
made  before  Sutton,  the  plaintiff,  obtained  judgment  against  .As- 
kew. This  was  a  supplemental  proceeding  by  Sutton  for  satis- 
faction of  a  judgment  held  against  the  husband,  Askew.  Mrs. 
Askew  resisted  the  proceeding,  on  the  grounds  of  her  contract 
securing  the  inchoate  dower  interest  Now  the  oommon-law 
Dower  Act  was  passed  in  1869,"'  and  Askew  was  married  before 
that  time,  and  was  also  seised  of  the  property  before  1869. 

The  question  was,  whether  the  Act  of  1869,  restoring  the 
common-law  right  of  dower,  prevents  a  husband  from  selliug 
lands  which  be  owned  before  the  passage  of  that  act,  the  mar- 
riage being  before  the  act  also.  The  question  was  decided  that 
the  act  had  no  effect  retrospectively.  Before  the  Act  of  1869,  the 
husband  could  freely  sell  his  lands  at  pleasure  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  wife.  Justice  Reade,  in  the  opinion,  says :  "  Since 
1784,  and  until  the  act  aforesaid,  1868-9,  a  widow  was  entitled 
to  dower  in  the  lands  only  of  which  the  husband  died  seised  and 
possessed ;  and,  therefore,  but  few  questions  have  arisen  in  our 
State  in  r^ard  to  dower  rights,  and  none  probably  in  regard  to 
inchoate  dower  rights.  But  the  important  change  which  that 
act  (1868-9)  made  involves  the  subject  in  much  uncertainty,  and 
will  breed  much  litigation. 

"What  adds  to  the  uncertainty  is,  that  the  di.ffereDt  States 
have  different  laws  in  regard  to  dower,  and  the  decisions  in  the 

*  The  Dower  Act  wae  passed  in  1S6 7,  repealed  in  1S68,  and  then  restored  in 
1S69.  And  ax  the  marriage  and  ownerehip  of  the  land  both  existed  prior  to 
1867,  it  is  sufficient  to  discuss  the  case  in  reTerence  to  the  Actof  1869.  Strictir, 
the  acts  are  1B66-T,  1868-9,  1866-70. 
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State  courts  are  numerous  and  conflicting.  Some  of  the  deeisions 
holding  that  acts  like  oura  are  retroactive,  and  othera  holding 
them  prospective  only.  And  the  reasons  which  wduld  be  proper 
in  one  case  are  inconsiderately  used  in  the  other."  He  quotes 
what  Scribner  had  said,  in  speaking  of  the  inchoate  right  of 
dower,  as  follows :  "  A  certain  vagueness  of  expression  uniformly 
characterizes  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  these  discussions 
are  commonly  attended  with  unsatisfactory  results." 

In  speakiog  of  the  huahaad's  rights,  Justice  Keade  then  says : 
"Has  the  husband  no  rights  which  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
which  the  legislature  cannot  destroy  ?  Before  the  lat«  act,  when 
a  man  married,  owning  land,  bis  wife  bad  an  inchoate  right  to 
dower,  contingent  upon  his  not  conveying  it  away  in  his  lifetime 
and  upon  her  surviving  him,  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
conveyed  to  him  by  deed  from  another,  with  such  stipulations 
and  conditions.  Suppose  it  had  been  so  conveyed  to  him,  oould 
the  l^islature  step  in  and  alter  his  title,  or  change  the  condition? 
Ko  one  will  so  contend.  Well,  what  matters  it  how  his  title  was 
derived,  and  how  the  conditions  and  stlpulatiops  came  about,  so 
that  in  fact  th^  existed  ?  Here,  then,  was  the  simple  case  of  a 
man  owning  a  tract  of  land  absolutely  and  in  fee  simple,  with 
fall  power  to  sell  the  same,  subject  only  to  the  condition  that  if 
he  did  not  sell  it,  and  should  die  seised  and  possessed  of  it,  his 
wife  would  have  dow^r;  and  the  l^slature  steps  in  and  forbids 
him  to  sell,  compels  him  to  hold  it  as  long  as  he  lives,  and  gives 
his  wife  dower  in  it,  in  spite  of  him.  If  this  be  not  depriving  him 
of  his  vested  rights,  taking  his  property  from  him  and  giving  it 
to  another,  under  the  notion,  as  is  said,  of  the  '  paramount  public 
good,'  without  oompensation,  then  we  cannot  understand  what 
would  be  an  instance  of  such  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property. 

"  It  would,  probably,  be  uo  great  hardship  upon  the  husband 
married  before  the  act ;  and  it  would,  probably,  not  interfere  with 
bis  vested  rights  to  allow  the  act  to  operate  upon  all  lands  ae- 
qaired  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  because  he  would  have  notice 
of  the  incumbrance  which  would  attach,  and  he  would  take  mum 
(mere.    But,  as  to  this,  we  give  no  opinion,"* 

*  In  O'Kellev  r.  WilHams  (1S8I),  84  N.  C,  281,  this  qiiaslion,  u  to  ofler- 
aeguirtd  lands,  is  decided  in  favor  of  the  right  to  dower  attadiiiig.  And,  sIm, 
that  it  was  not  affected  hj  the  repeklisg  Act  of  1869. 
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And  the  judge,  in  this  opinion,  says :  "  And  so  it  may  be  that, 
in  all  cases  of  marriages  einee  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  wife 
may  refuse  to  join  in  the  conveyance  unless  she  is  compensated, 
and  an  agreement  to  give  a  part  of  the  sale-money  for  her  con- 
sent to  the  sale  may  be  good,  her  dower  right  attaching  to  aU  the 
lands  of  her  husband,  and  contingent  only  on  her  surviving  him, — 
a  reasonable  probability,  and  not  a  mere  pusBrbility.  And,  qaaere, 
whether  the  l^islature,  by  any  subsequent  act,  can  deprive  her 
of  tliU  right?  But  these  are  not  questions  before  us."  But  we 
must  not  omit  what  is  said  aa  to  the  iTichoate  right  constituting  no 
oonsideratioD  in  this  case. 

The  court  further  says:  "The  Actof  1868-9  comes  and  changes 
the  law  of  dower,  so  as  to  give  the  widow  dower  not  only  in  all 
the  husband  owns  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but  in  all  that  he 
owned  during  coverture ;  but  ihia  act  does  not  affect  rights  or 
marriages  which  existed  before  its  pass^e ;  they  stand  as  they 
did  before  the  act,  when  the  husband  could  sell  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  wife,  as  in  this  case,  wag  immai^icd,  and  afforded  no 
consideration  to  support  the  ooniraet."  The  court  adverted  to  the 
general  doctrine  that,  where  the  wife  makes  a  claim  of  this  kind, 
it  ought  tn  appear  that  she  had  released  the  dower,  or  covenanted 
against  incumbrances,  and  suggests  a  query,  if  in  any  case,  this 
release  of  dower  could  be  established  by  parol,  when  not  set  out 
in  the  deed,  and  when  the  faimese  of  the  transaction  did  not 
appear.  But,  while  that  did  not  appear  in  this  case,  they  say  the 
view  taken  of  the  case  made  these  questions  unnecessary. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  was  to  make  the  Act  of  1869  void 
as  to  the  husband  and  as  to  his  creditors,  for  in  this  caae  the 
creditor  was  the  party  contesting  the  wife's  right.  Judge  Dick 
(Rodman  concurring)  delivered  a  dissenting  opinion;  but  the 
ai^ument  and  authorities  quoted  went  to  prove  that  the  inchoate 
right  of  dower  was  subject  to  l^islatioo,  which  was  not  a  point 
in  the  case.  The  case  was  (hat  of  an  act  e/rUarging  the  dower 
rights,  and  the  question  was  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  rights  of 
husbands  and  their  creditors  whose  rights  had  vetted  before  the 
date  of  the  act.  Then  the  real  idea  contained  in  the  majority 
opinion  is  "  bolstered  op "  by  the  argument  of  Judge  Dick  in 
the  dissenting  opinion.  The  opinion  holds  that  so  slight  and 
unsubstantial  was  the  inchoate  dower  interest  under  the  Act  of 
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1784  (being  dower  of  lands  owned  at  the  death),  that  it  waa  no 
enwiidfTaium,  for  a  promiae  to  the  vnfe,  while  the  point  in  the  dis- 
Benting  opinion  seems  to  be  to  ahow  that  the  eatne  incboate  right 
is  of  8ucb  a  nature  that  the  legislature  can  destroy  it  at  will. 

It  is  true  the  dissenting  opinion  refers  to  Scribner  and  others, 
who  saj  that,  if  the  wife  have  inchoate  right  of  dower,  it  is  a  suf- 
ficient ooneodemtion  in  a  release  of  the  same  to  sustain  a  contract 
i^inBt  the  party ;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  these  cases  bad 
reference  to  the  tncAoote  common-law  dower,  or  the  indioaie 
tlaitUory  dower.  This  distinction  being  unobserved  may  be  the 
oanse  of  so  much  oonfuaion  in  the  decisions  and  among  the  text 
writers,  because  there  is  strong  reason  and  principle  to  guetain 
the  proposition  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  common  law, 
Ute  wife  has  such  afi  inchoate  right  as  to  partake  of  the  nature 
of  a  "vested"  right,  as  decided  in  O'Kelley  r.  Williams,*  and 
therefore  not  subjective  to  the  legislative  power. 

But  the  legislature  may  provide,  in  acts  operating  prospect- 
ively, for  such  a  modification  of  the  law  of  dower ;  place  the 
wife's  rights  on  so  many  contingencies,  until  the  right  ia  a  mere 
possibility  ;  such  a  right  as  this  may  be  so  slender  that  the  legis- 
lature may  destroy  the  same  at  pleasure,  and  it  may  be  that  a 
dower  act,  which  only  gives  the  wife  a  dower,  dependent  upon 
his  failing  to  dispose  of  the  land  in  his  lifetime,  and  the  further 
contingency  of  her  survivorship,  confers  too  feeble  an  estate  to 
be  considered  a  "  vested  "  right.  There  is  a  dictum  in  Judge 
Reade's  opinion,  which  ia  in  conflict  with  the  very  point  he  de- 
oides.  He  says :  "  Our  conclusion  from  what  has  been  said  is 
that,  before  the  late  act  (1869),  a  widow  was  entitled  to  dower  in 
such  lands  as  the  husband  shall  die  seised  and  possessed  of, 
and  in  no  other ;  that  the  right  to  be  so  endowed  commenced 
(whether  by  the  contract  of  marriage,  or  by  operation  of  law 
makes  no  difference)  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  bat  subject  to 
the  husband's  power  of  disposition,  and  contingent  upon  his  not 
selling  it,  and  upon  her  surviving  him,  and  that  the  legislature 
oould  not  deprive  her  of  the  right,  or  in  any  way  change  it  with- 
out her  consent." 

This  is  a  dictum ;  thb  question  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 

•  O'KeUey  t.  WiDiwas,  84  N.  C,  281. 
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case.  Then,  t^rajn,  the  didum  would  seem  inconNstenl;  with  tb« 
point  decided. 

This  dower  right  of  1784  whs  of  such  a  eubetaotial  uaturethat 
the  "  legishtture  could  not  deprive  her  of  the  right,  or  any  way 
change  it  without  her  consent,"  is  held  ia  the  point  decided  to  be 
so  "  trifling  "  (bo  to  speak)  that  "  the  content  o/  the  wife  u  imma' 
ierialf  and  afftmUd  no  eonmderation  to  mtpport  the  amiracL" 

This  isoDly  one  instance  of  the  loose  and  totally  unsatisfactory 
verbiage  of  many  of  the  cases  on  the  subject  of  the  nature  o/  in- 
choate dotoer.  Some  of  the  cases  seem  to  be  on  a  "  strain,"  argu- 
nientatively,  to  sustain  a  certain  policy,  either  politically  or  sra- 
titnentally,  which  is  a  curse  to  judicial  deliberations. 

Of  Dower  Conmimmate,  but  before  Aaaignment. — Upon  the  con- 
sammation  of  the  dower  right,  the  widow  has  dower  according  to 
the  place  where  the  land  is  situate ;  thus :  in  Louisiana,  the  laws 
do  not  give  dower,  but,  if  the  husbaud  and  wife  are  domiciled 
there,  and  the  husband  die,  leaving  lands  in  Massachusetts,  the 
widow  will  have  dower  of  those  lands  according  to  the  law  of 
Massachusetts.* 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  afler  what  has  been  said  on  the  tn- 
choate  right  of  dower,  that  when  dower  has  become  consnmmele, 
whether  on  assigDmentor  not,  it  is  so  far  a  vested  rigbt'as  beyond 
legislative  control. 

The  widow  may  generally  take  such  interest  in  her  husband's 
estate  conferred  by  the  law  of  the  place  in  force  at  the  time  of 
his  death. t 

The  Status  of  the  Widow  before  Dower  is  Assigned. — Although 
the  right  to  dower  becomes  consummate  on  the  death  of  the  hus- 
hand,  yet  she  has  no  freehold  interest  in  the  lands  of  her  bus- 
band  until  dower  is  assigned,  and  it  is  said  to  preseot  an 
anomaly  in  the  rules  of  the  common  law.| 

Until  dower  is  assigned,  she  has  no  seisin,  no  right  of  entry. 
She  is  not  entitled  to  the  undivided  third  of  the  entirety,  but  a 

•  Slory,  Conflict  of  Uwa,  U  448,  454;  1  Washburn,  R.  Property,  151,  {  9 ; 
Bamra  v.  Cunningham,  9  Rich.  Eq.,  475;  2  Scribner,  ch.  2. 

t  Hendrlckwn  v.  Hendrickson,  7  Ind.,  13  ;  Oalbreath  r.Oniy,  20  I»d.,290; 
11  Mo.,  204;  Johnsloos  v.  Van  Dyke.  6  McClean,  422;  Lucm  v.  Sawyer,  17 
Iowa,  517  ;  2  Scriboer,  Dow.,  ch.  1,  {  21 ;  ch.  2,  J  3. 

J  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  2,  j  4  i  Coke  Liu,  37,  »,  n,  b ;  Hilliaid,  B.  Prop., 
163,  J  2. 
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third  part  io  severalty,  which  cannot  be  ascertained  until  the 
same  is  assigned ;  and,  until  such  assignment,  she  cannot  resist 
a  recovery,  and  it  will  not  constitute  an  outstanding  title.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  a  judgment  will  not 
vest  the  widow  with  the  freehold ;  she  must  make  an  actual  en- 
try after  assignment. 

The  reason  is  quite  apparent  why  a  widow  should  have  the  as- 
signment made  beforea  rightof  entry  aocrnes;  it  would  be  injus- 
tice to  the  heirs  for  her  to  be  the  judge  of  what  particular  lands 
she  should  hold;  that,  again,  for  her  own  benefit,  she  is  not  bound 
to  submit  to  an  undivided  third  of  the  entirety,  but  is  entitled  to 
<me-tbird  in  severalty.  This  boundary  must  be  determined  either 
by  the  consent  of  the  heir,  or  a  judicial  decree.* 

In  dower  ad  oatium  ecclesice,  or  ex  a«sen^u  pains,  the  rule  was 
different,  and  the  widow  could  enter  immediately  on  the  death  of 
the  husband,  because  the  land  with  which  she  is  endowed  is 
made  certain  by  the  contract  creating  the  estate.  Before  the  as- 
signment, it  is  not  subject  to  levy  and  sale.  Nor  is  it  the  subject 
of  a  valid  grant  in  law,  though  in  equity  a  transfer  of  the  wid- 
ow's interest  will  often  beeustained  in  equity.  This  interest,  be- 
fore assignment,  may  be  reached  in  equity  by  creditors. 

It  may  be  lost  or  extinguished  by  ^o  award.  The  widow  may 
institute  proceedings  ta  redeem  before  the  assignment  of  thesame. 

For  a  full  reference  to  the  authorities  upon  the  points  indicated 
here,  the  student  is  directed  to  2  Scribner,  Dower,  ch,  2. 

77i£  Widoto'g  Quarantine, — The  great  charter  of  King  John,  in 
1'2 1 5,  contains  a  provision  that  the  widow  "may  remain  in  her 
husliand's  house  forty  days  after  his  death,  within  which  time 
her  dower  shall  be  assigned."t  This  pnvil^i;e  of  the  widow  is 
called  her  quarantine.  Lord  Coke  shows  that  before  the  con- 
'  quest,  the  widow  was  entitled  to  remain  a  whole  year  in  her  hus- 
band's houee.f 

*  See  the  sereral  cases,  supporting  the  doctrine  that  the  amignment  miut  be 
made  before  widow  lias  a  freehold  iulereet :  BraoKin  r.  Yancj,  1  Der.  Eq.,  77 ; 
Smith  ».  Smith,  13  Ala.,  329  ;  Taylor  ..  McCracken,  2  Blackf.,  260;  Moore  c. 
City  N.  Y.,  4  Seldon,  110 ;  Johnson  e.  Morae,  2  N.  H.,  48 ;  Carey  v.  Bonlaia, 
4  Bibb.,  217  ;  McClanahan  v.  Porter,  10  Mo.,  746;  Bcolt  v.  Howard,  3  Barb., 
319;  Lsniar<i.6co(t,4Bich.  L.,  G16;  Guthrie  t.  Owen,  10  Yerger,  339;  1  Dev. 
*B.,213;  23  III.,  81;  32  Me.,  424;  12  Gray,  236. 

t  King  John's  Magna  ChaTta,cb.  7.  X  Coke  Litt.,  32,  b. ;  2  8ci'ibner,ch.3. 
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How  tn  the  United  8taUs. — Afaiiy  of  the  States  have  a  statate 
regulating  the  widow'sqnarantine.  In  Vii^nia,  Kentncky,  and 
Florida,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  oooupy  and  enjoy  the  mansion- 
honse  nn^l  dower  is  assigned.  So  in  Rhode  Island,  except  she 
ia  required  to  commence  sait  for  dower  within  twelve  months. 
Id  some  States,  two  months  is  allowed,  in  others  forty  days,  and 
in  others  ninety  days,  etc. 

The  quarantine  only  extends  to  snch  property  as  the  widow  is 
dowable  of.  Thus  it  was  held  in  Illinois,*  that  unimproved 
land,  situate  three  miles  from  the  farm  occupied  by  the  husband, 
is  not  subject  to  quarantine.  So  in  Alabama,  the  busbaod  resided 
in  a  town  as  a  hotel-keeper ;  it  was  held  that  the  widow  bad 
no  right  to  quarantine  in  a  plantation  several  miles  from  towD.f 
In  North  Carolina,  the  quarantine  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
land  on  which  the  husband  has  his  chief  boase.^  This,  too,  seems 
to  be  the  rule  at  common  law.§  * 

The  quarantine  is  good  only  againat  the  heirs,  or  those  claim- 
ing under  the  husband — she  could  not  protect  herself  against  at 
adverse  paramount  title.  Her  position  is  no  better  than  her 
husband's  would  have  been.  The  heir  cannot  maintain  trespa^v 
against  the  widow  for  damage  on  the  quarantine  before  the  as- 
signment of  dower.  In  NorthCarolinait  was  decided  that  where 
the  widow,  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  occupies  his  residence 
with  the  children,  some  of  whom  are  of  i^,  she  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  pay  taxes  accrued  between  the  death  of  the  husband 
and  assignment  of  dower.|| 

By  the  common  law,  the  widow  forfeite  herquarantine  by  a  seo- 
ond  marriage,  though  the  rule  is  somewhat  ditferent  in  the  United 
States,  but  not  uniform.  It  has  been  held  in  Vir^nia  and  Ala- 
bama, that  removal  from  the  premises  does  not  forfeit  quarantine ; 
that  she  may  allow  another  to  cultivate  the  same  for  her.^  In 
Mississippi,  however,  it  is  held  that  quarantine  is  a  personal 

■  HootB  V.  Onhun,  23  IIU  81.  t  Smith  v.  Bmith,  13  Ala.,  329. 

i  spencer  v.  We»ton,  1  Dev.  &  BM.,  213.  In  thia  6tete  the  Uir  exprenl; 
provides  Chat  tb«  dower  iball  iitehidt  the  muision-hoase,  etc ;  Bxtile's  RevUaTr 
eh.  117,  {  1. 

i  Magna  Charta,  c.  7 ;  Thomas's  Coke,  &84. 

y  Branson  v.  Yancj,  1  Dev.  Eq.,  77. 

i  McBeynolds  «.  Counts,  9  GraU.,  242 ;  Oaklr  v.  Oakl.T,  30  AU.,  131 ;  sanw 
ia  Ewtuck; :  Burk  >   Oabom,  9  B.  Hon.,  &79. 
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f  rivil«^  that  cannot  be  traosrerred,  and  that  the  heira  may  main- 
tain ejectment  for  the  maDsion-house against  third  persons  claiming 
ander  the  widow,  before  the  assignment  of  dower.*  At  common 
law,  if  the  widow  was  evicted  before  the  expiration  of  her  quaran- 
tine, by  the  heir,  she  had  her  writ  de  quarantina  habenda  to  the 
sheriff,  which  was  a  summary  process  by  which  she  was  speedily 
restored  to  the  possession,  but  the  remedy  in  the  American  States 
is  not  very  well  ascertained.  Mr.  Scribner  su^eeta  that  the 
statutes  regulating  forcible  entry  might  apply- 

At  common  law  the  right  of  the  widow  to  occupy  the  prem- 
ises,  ceased  at  the  expiration  of  the  qnarantioe,  and  unless  her 
dower  had  been  assigned  within  that  period,  the  heir  may  expc;! 
her,  and  compel  her  to  resort  to  l^al  proceedings  for  the  recovery 
of  dower.  The  same  rule  was  applied  in  New  York.f  The 
New  York  statute  is  very  similar  to  magna  oharia,  except  it  pro- 
vides that  the  widow  should  not  be  liable  for  rent  during  the 
forty  days,  or  period  of  quarantine.  But  Judge  Kent  says  the 
provision  in  magna  eharta,  whicli  allowed  the  widow  estovers  or 
maintenance  out  of  the  estate,  necessarily  implied  that  she  was  to 
live  free  of  rent.  In  North  Carolina  the  widow  is  provided  for 
one  year's  support,  and  it  has  been  enggested  that  this  was  an  en- 
largement of  the  quarantine.! 

Dower  may  be  assigned  without  resort  to  legal  proceedings.  The 
heir,  on  whom  the  duty  devolves,  may  proceed  at  once  to  set  apart 
the  dower,  and  if  fairly  done,  is  binding  as  if  performed  under  a 
decree. 

Several  of  the  States  have  statutes  providing  for  the  mode  of 
Setting  apart  dower,  and  prescribe  a  mode  for  amicable  proceedings. 
If  the  parties  are  under  no  disabilities  their  action  and  agreement 
would  be  binding  as  in  other  transactions. 

Dower  may  be  assigned  in  parol.  When  the  widow  enters  she 
holds  under  the  title  of  her  husband,  and  nothing  is  required  but 
to  ascertain  her  share.    It  is  said  that  the  heir,  though  an  infant, 

<  Waltis  11.  Smith,  2  Smedes  &  Marsh.,  31S. 

t  CokeLitt.,34,b.;4Kent,61;  Jackson  v.  O'Donaghjr,  7  Johns,  247;  Siglar 
0.  Van  Siper,  10  Wand,,  414 ;  but  In  several  of  the  Sl««8,  thig  rule  is  changed 
and  the  wi&  is  allowed  to  remain  until  dower  is  assigned  ;  see  Statutes  and 
authorities  collected,  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  chap.  3,  j  23,  notes. 

J  4  Kent,  62,  notes ;  Branson  e.  Yancy,  1  Dev.  Eq.,  77 ;  Norwood  n.  Morrow, 
4  Dev.  &.  Bat.,  448. 
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may  assign  dower,  becaose  he  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  Roit, 
of  which  he  could  not  take  advant^^  when  at  majority,  since  the 
widow's  title  to  dower  is  urgent,  it  being  necessary  for  her  imme- 
diate support.*  But  if  the  heir  be  a  minor  when  the  dover  is  as- 
signed, the  common  law  protects  him,  and  supplies  with  a  writ  of 
admeasurement ;  so,  if  assigned  by  the  guardian  of  the  minor.  If 
the  heir  is  of  age,  and  makes  the  assignment,  he  sbalt  not  have 
the  admeasurement  of  dower.f  In  the  United  States,  the  remedy 
for  partial  or  excessive  allotment  of  dower,  may  be  furnished  in 
the  court  in  which  the  proceedings  are  had.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  except  to  the  allotment,  and  the  court  may  set  the  same  aside 
and  order  a  new  assignment.^ 

Assignment  according  to  Oommon  Right. — The  assignment  at 
common,  law,  is  one-third  of  the  lands  in  severalty  and  by  metes 
and  bounds  where  it  is  practi'»ble,  to  be  held  for  her  natural  life. 
The  heir  should  make  the  assignment,  and  then  she  is  said  to 
have  dower  assigned  according  to  common  right.  See  2  Scribner, 
Dow.,  ch.  iv.,  chap.  21. 

Mode  of  Ascerlainh^  the  Proportion  of  the  Widow,  either  in 
AUotmeni  by  Metes  and  Bounds,  or  as  a  Part  of  the  Rents  and 
Profits — Sometimes  the  property  does  not  admit  of  an  assign- 
ment in  severalty,  from  the  nature  of  the  property,  when  the  as- 
signment will  be  dispensed  with.  Thus,  if  the  property  be  a 
mill,  she  may  have  one-third  of  the  toll,  or  one-third  of  the 
profits,  or  the  entire  mill  for  every  third  month.  So,  if  a  ferry, 
one-third  of  the  profits.  If  the  property  is  indivisible,  as  fre- 
quently in  houses  and  rooms  in  a  city,  she  should  have  one-third 
of  the  rents,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms  to  produce  one-third 
of  the  profits  of  the  whole  estate. 

In  England  the  practice  appears  to  be,  where  not  assigned  by 
metes  and  bounds,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  by  reference 
to  its  actual  income.§ 

*  2  Scribner,  chap.  4,  J  11 !  chap.  5,  {49 ;  Roper,  U.  A  W.,  389  ;  Yonng  t. 
Tarbell,  37  Maine,  609 ;  McCormick  e.  Tajlor,  2  Carter  (Ind.),  S36 ;  2  B.  Mon, 
2S4;  1  Pick.,  314. 

t  Park,  Dower,  273. 

1  Howkinao.  HalE,  2  Bay  (8.  C),  449;  SUoer  ».  Cswthorne,  4  Dev.  A  Bat, 
(N.  C),  501;  Eagles  p,  Eaglw,  2  Hay,  181 1  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  chap,  28,  112, 
notel. 

i  Peacock  t>.  Etam,  16  Veaey,  Jr.,  516. 
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So,  in  several  of  the  States.*  In  a  city,  where  buildings  are 
used  mostly  for  rent,  say  the  husband  owned  several  houses,  all 
yielding  a  certain  annual  rent,  it  would  appear  reasonably  just 
to  assign  the  widow,  not  one-third  in  value  of  the  entire  property, 
nor  by  dividing  each  house,  but  thai  number  of  houses,  either  one 
or  more,  which  yield  one-third  of  the  rents  of  the  whole,  or  pay 
a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  rents  annually.  Pechape  by  es- 
timating according  to  the  market  value  of  the  property  would 
approximate  the  same  result.  Land,  like  money,  in  some  sense, 
is  worth  what  it  yields  annually,  one  in  the  way  of  rents,  the  other 
in  the  way  of  interest. 

In  several  of  the  States  the  statute  provides  that  where  the 
estate  of  which  a  woman  is  dowable  is  entire,  and  no  division 
by  metes  and  bounds  can  be  made  without  injury  thereto,  dowa* 
shall  be  assigned  in  a  special  manner,  as  of  a  third  part  of  the 
rents,  issues  and  profits.t  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  propor- 
tion of  the  widow  in  making  an  allotment  of  dower,  is  sometimes 
a  difficult  question,  as  found  in  the  old  books.  It  is  not  the  quan- 
titi/  alone  which  enters  into  the  question,  but  the  widow  should 
have  an  assignment  of  one-third  in  productive  value.  In  the 
simple  state  of  property  in  former  times,  the  sherifT  was  required 
to  assign  to  her  a  third  part  of  each  existing  denomination  of 
property  ;  thus,  one-third  of  each  manor,'  if  there  were  several, 
or  one-third  of  the  arable,  one-third  of  the  meadow,  and  one-third 
of  the  pasture.  Without  suit,  the  widow  and  heir  could,  by  agree- 
ment, fiubatitute  a  diflerent  assignment.  This  question  has  been 
adjudicated  in  several  of  the  American  States.  In  New  York, 
Mnssachusetts,  Maine,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  others,  it 
is  held  that  she  is  entitled  to  one-third  in  value,  and  this  is  indi- 
cated by  one-third  of  the  income  of  the  Iand.|  In  the  case  of 
Leonard  v.  Leonard,  mpra,  the  court  of  Massachusetts  says :  "  In 

•  FnuiciBco  V.  Hendriz,  28  111.,  64;  23  111.,  634 ;  Stat.  Ho.,  18G5 ;  Laws  of 
Etnuu ;  15  Mo.,  331 ;  Atkina  v.  Kran,  8  Ire.  (N.  C),  Eq.,  1 ;  Slat  Arkansas, 
1858,  p.  456,  i  43;  Hjzer  v.  Stoker,  3  B.  Mon.  (Ky.),  117 ;  Bank  of  U.  8.  v. 
Dunseth,  10  0hio,18. 

t  2  Bcribner,  Dower,  ch.  23,  J  2  (note  14). 

t  In  the  matter  of  Watkins,  9  John.,  245 ;  Coatee  e.  Cheever,  1  Cow.,  460, 
476 ;  Leonard  t.  Leonard,  4  Mass.,  533 ;  Conner  v.  Shepherd,  15  Maes.,  164, 67 1 
Carler  «.  Parker,  28  Maine,  509 ;  Taylor  v.  Lusk,  7  J.  J.  Manh.  (Ej.),  636; 
Smith  c.  Smith,  5  Dana,  179 ;  Qibaon  v.  Maishall,  6  Bich.  Eq.,  210. 
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the  assignmeot  of  dower,  connniBBioaers  are  to  r^ard  the  rente 
and  proBts  only  of  the  several  parcels  of  the  estate  out  of  which 
dower  is  to  be  assigned.  When  they  have  aAcertained  the  annual 
income  of  the  whole  estate,  they  onght  to  set  oS*  to  the  widow 
sach  part  as  will  yield  her  one-third  of  such  income,  in  parcels 
best  calculated  for  the  convenience  of  herself  and  heirs.  This 
rule  is  adapted  equally  to  protect  widows  from  having  an  unpro- 
ductive part  of  the  estate  assigned  to  them,  and  to  guard  heirs 
from  being  letl  during  the  life  of  the  widow  without  the  means 
of  support." 

In  Maine,  the  court  says,  in  the  case  of  Carter  v.  Parker  :* 
"  The  widow  is  entitled  to  have  such  part  of  the  land  set  out  to 
her  as  dower,  as  will  produce  au  inoome  equal  to  one-third  part 
of  the  income  which  the  whole  estate  would  produce  if  no  im- 
provements had  been  made  upon  it  since  it  was  conveyed  by  the 
husband." 

In  Taylor  v.  Lusk,t  the  widow  objected  to  the  assignment  be- 
cause the  mansion-house  was  not  included  in  the  same,  but  the 
objection  was  overruled.  The  court  said :  "  We  perceive  no 
sufficient  reason  for  quashing  the  report  because  the  maoaion- 
house  was  not  allotted  to  the  widow.  If  she  obtained  an  equal 
third-part  in  value  of  the  land,  it  is  all  the  law  gives,  and  she 
cannot  complain,  no  matter  where  it  is  laid  off  to  ber."t  In  the 
same  State  the  courtsays,  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Smith,  5  Dana, 
179 :  "  In  assigning  dower,  r^ard  should  be  had  to  the  produc- 
tiveness as  well  as  fa>  the  value  of  the  different  parcels  of  the  es- 
tate, and  the  allotment  shonld  include  such  as  will  yield  the  widow 
a  fair  share  of  the  annual  income  of  the  whole.  To  allow  her 
unproductive  propertyonly,  as  wild  lands,  a  house  without  fields, 
and  though  it  be  one-third  of  the  value,  is  neither  just  nor  legal." 

In  support  of  the  same  views,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  oases,  McDaniel  v.  McDantel,  and  Stiner  v.  Caw- 
thome.§ 

•  Csrler  r.  Pftrker,  28  M«ine,  609.        f  Taylor  v.  Lusk,  7  J.  J.  Mareh..  63«. 

t  Some  of  the  Stales,  aa  North  CArolint,  require  by  atatnte  that  the  mansioa- 
house  Bhsll  be  included  in  the  allotioent,  but  this,  perhapo,  will  not  prevent  the 
rule  contended  for  in  the  text,  that  one-third  in  valve,  not  in  ptaniUi/,  ithould  be 
•asigned. 

i  McDaniel  v.  Mc.  Daniel,  3  Ire.  l*w^  61;  Stiner  «.  Cairthorne,  4  Dev.  A 
Bat.  Law,  SOI. 
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When  the  property  is  indivisible,  and  the  widow's  share  has  to 
be  a  snm  fixed,  equal  to  one-ttiird  of  the  annual  reuts  of  the  prop- 
erty, we  can  only  expect  an  approximation  to  exactness.  Indeed, 
this  is  so  where  a  third  of  the  land  is  assigned  hy  metes  and 
bouads,  for  the  part  assigned  may  fluctuirte  and  change  in  the 
futur^  and,  as  compared  with  the  other  two-thirds  belonging  to 
the  heir,  it  may  become  more  or  lets  valuable  in  future  years. 
And  it  may  be  said  with  equal  troth  that  where  the  estate  is  as- 
signed according  to  the  cash  value  of  the  land,  the  same  uncer- 
tainty exists,  for  the  property  which  is  valuable  to-day  may  next 
year  be  of  much  less  value,  owing  to  extrinsic  causes.  But  this, 
the  dowress,  like  other  parties,  must  risk.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  prioe  of  land  will  not  depreciate  so  long  as  the 
rents  and  profits  are  equal  to  the  interest  on  a  fair  cash  valuation 
of  the  property.  Nothing  tends  more  to  enhance  the  cash  valu- 
ation of  land  than  the  yield  of  a  fair  rental  value. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  a  portion  of  the  rents  and  profits  to 
the  widow  is  thus  described  by  Kuffin,  C.  J.,  in  the  case  of  Atkins 
e.  Kroo.*  He  xays ;  "  In  the  most  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  in 
some  parts  of  this  country,  the  aunnal  income,  received  in  the 
form  of  rent,  may  be'  anticipated  almost  as  certainly  as  interest  on 
capital  in  money.  The  price,  also,  of  the  fee  in  possession,  is 
much  the  same,  take  the  country  throughout,  in  the  end,  as  at 
ihe  beginning  of  the  same  life.  But,  in  all  these  particulars  there 
is  the  utmost  uncertainty  here,  an  uncertainty  so  great  that  no 
general  role  for  estimating  the  value  of  those  different  interests 
can  be  laid  down,  which  would  not  do  great  injustice  in,  perhaps, 
more  than  half  the  cases  which  might  arise. 

"  The  income  of  land  is  seldom  divided  by  way  of  rent,  but  of 
crops,  from  the  cultivation  of  the  owner ;  and,  hence,  the  profits 
depend  much  upon  what  other  capital  the  tenant  has,  besides  the 
land. 

"  These  profits,  for  a  oourse  of  years  to  oome,  cannot  be  com- 
puted with  any  confidence.  Besides,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  a^umethat 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land,  or  the  market  value,  will  be  the 
same  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  life-estate.  "We  know  that 
depends  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  there  can  be 

»  Atkins  V.  Kroii,  S  Ire.  Eq.,  1. 
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no  positive  rule.  A  rice  swamp  and  other  allavial  6at8,  being 
all  cleared  and  prepared  for  successful  culture,  and  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  may  be  so  considered.  But,  in  the  hill  country,  and 
where  tobacco  or  cotton  are  the  crops,  under  the  usual  system  of 
tillage  hy  the  greater'part  of  our  citizens,  or  even  of  those  who 
are  called  prudentand  successful  planters,  we  know  that  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  a  plaofaition  of  ordinary  size  is  so  nearly 
cleared  of  its  timber,  and  reduced  by  contiaued  and  exhausted 
wopping  and  detrition,  as  often  not  to  be  worth  half  what  it  was." 

In  the  endeavor  to  asc-ertain  the  future  profits  of  an  estate,  these 
considerations  should  be  taken  into  account,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  great  probabilities  of 
an  appreciation  in  valne  in  those  new  and  growing  portions  of  the 
country.  Proper  deductions  must  be  made  for  current  repairs 
and  taxes,  and  often  insurance. 

In  the  case  of  mines,  belonging  to  the  husband,  and  being  often 
incapable  of  partition,  the  widow  should  have  ooe-tbinj  of  their 
annual  value ;  or,  she  may  have  one-tbitd  of  this  annual  value 
estimated  in  the  lands  assigned  to  her,  on  which  there  are  no 
mines.  Sometimes  the  widow  may  enjoy  the  mines  for  alternate 
periods.*  But,  in  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Smith, f  it  was  held  that 
where  there  is  a  mill  and  other  improvements  upon  the  same 
land,  it  is  not  tiidis)>ensable  for  the  commissioners  to  assign  to  the 
widow  the  third  toll  dish,  or  the  whole  mill  fvery  third  month, 
third  six  months,  or  third  year,  as  would  be  the  case  in  an  es- 
tate which  is  indivisible,  as  a  mill  only. 

Sometimes  the  land  is  sold,  and  the  purchaser  not  knowing 
that  dower  attached  ;  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a  court  of  equity  might 
decree  a  sum  in  lieu  of  dower.  Thus,  in  Tennessee,!  real  estate 
1iad  been  sold  at  chancery  sale,  and  the  purchaser,  supposing  he 
got  a  good  title,  placed  valuable  improvements  on  the  land  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  it  appeared  afterward  that  the  estate 
was  subject  to  dower ;  it  was  held,  on  a  bill  filed  by  the  dowress, 
that  it  would  be  inequitable  for  her  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  im- 

*  1  Boper,  Hugbaod  and  Wife,  397 ;  Stoughton  v.  Leigh,  1  Taunt.,  402 ;  2 
Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  21,  H  23,  27.  See  tb«  rule  discuned  in  Cuatea  t.  Cheever, 
■lCow.,460;  Hywrp.  SKJkea,3B.  Mon.,117i  Stevens  «.  Stevens,  3  Dans,  371. 

t  Smith  V.  Smith,  5  D«aa  (Ej.),  179 ;  2  ScribDer,  ch.  SI,  {  29,  uid  note«,  p. 
557. 

{  Lewis  V.  Jamea,  8  Hnmp.,  637. 
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proTementE  at  the  expense  of  the  d^endaot,  and  it  waa  held  com- 
petent for  the  court  to  decree  an  annual  payment  in  lieu  of  dower, 
which  was  done.  The  decree  provided,  however,  that  if  at  anytime 
thereafter  the  works  should  cease  to  secure  her  the  amount  de- 
creed, that  then  she  should  have  ber  interest  laid  ofT  by  metes 
and  bonnds, 

Promsion  for  Widiyu?  where  Land  is  Sold, — Great  difBculty  is 
presented  when  land  ie  sold,  subject  to  dower,  and  the  proceeds 
bronght  into  conrt,  to  apportion  the  same.  In  some  cases,  the 
sale  ie  the  result  of  proceedings  founded  on  a  claim  paramount  to 
the  dower;  then  the  question  onlyarises  as  to  the  overplus.  The 
question  of  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  cases  is  whether  the  widow 
is  to  take  the  UgalinUrest  on  a  proportionof  thepurchase-moDey, 
or  a  share  of  the  rente  and  profits,  as  though  no  sale  had  been 
made.*  Where  there  has  been  a  foreclosure  and  sale  under  a 
mort){age,  in  which  the  widow  joined,  or  where  the  sale  is  made 
to  satisfy  the  vendor's  lien,  or  judgment  recovered  prior  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  dower  right,  the  widow  is  dowable  of  the  sur- 
plus, after  satisfying  the  claim  of  the  credit/>r,  and,  if  a  gross  sum 
is  not  paid  to  the  widow  in  lieu  of  dower,  the  practice  ie  to  order 
one  third  to  be  invested,  and  the  annual  interest  paid  to  her  dur- 
ing life.t    So  in  copartnership  lands. 

But,  says  Mr.  Scribner :  "  In  several  of  the  States,  however, 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land  is  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which 
the  allotment  is  made  to  the  widow.t  Thus,  in  New  York,  in 
the  case  of  Hale  v.  James,  it  was  held  by  Chancellor  Kent,  that 
where  it  ie  agreed  between  the  widow  and  the  tenant,  that  he  shall 
allow  her  a  yearly  eum,  iuetead  of  having  the  dower  assigned  to 
her  according  to  law,  the  interest  of  the  value  of  the  premises  at 
the  time  of  the  alienation  by  the  husband,  is  the  proper  measure 

*  2  Scribner,  Do«.,  ch.  23,  {  13. 

t  TitUB  D.  Neilson,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  4&2 ;  Denton  f .  Ntmn;,  8  Biirb.,  618 ;  Mills 
V.  Van  Voorhia.  23  Bsrb.,  125 ;  Hartehome  t>.  Hartshorne,  1  Oreen  Ch.,  349 ; 
Hinehnuui  v.  Bti1e«,  1  Stockt.  Ch.,  361  ;  16  Ohio,  237;  3  Met.  (Kj.),  578; 
Bcribner,  Dow.,  vol.  i.,  ch.  23,  {  25j  Elutte  n.  Klotts,  5  Jones  Eq.  (N.  C),  80; 
Williami  ».  Woods,  1  Hump.,  408;  Thompron  o.  Cochmn,  7  Hump,  72;  3 
Paige,  513;  6  Dana,  204 ;  12  B.  Mon.,  172  ;  Daniel  e.  Leitch,  13  Gralt.,  195 ; 
6  Blackf.,  174 ;  BcribneT,  vol.  j[.,  ch.  24 ;  Goodbum  e.  Stephens,  5  Gill.,  1  8. 
C.;  3  Bland,  ch  269. 

X  Hale  I.  James,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  258 ;  Beaver  v.  Smith,  11  Ala.,  20 ;  12  Ala., 
112}  16  Ala.,  610. 
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of  the  aooaitj."  So,  in  Alabama,  wbere  a  oompeosatioD  for 
dower  is  made  in  mooey,  the  decree  ehould  Dot  be  for  one-third 
of  the  net  rents  and  profits,  but  for  the  annoal  interest  on  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  premises.     See  Beaver  v.  Smith,  in  note. 

The  difficulty  in  fixing  with  certainty  the  share  of  the  income 
of  an  estate  to  be  received  by  the  widow  annually  during  her 
natural  life,  is  fully  described  by  Ruffin,  C.  J.,  of  Korth  Carolina, 
ID  Atkins  p.  Kron.* 

A  Gross  Sum  in  Lieu  of  Dower. — In  the  cases  where  the  widow 
is  dowable  of  a  surplus,  where  lands,  eometimes  sold  for  partition, 
and  sale  of  real  estate  to  pay  debts  of  deceased  persons,  it  will 
often  happen  that  the  widow  is  called  upon  to  accept  an  equiva- 
leotportioD  of  the  purchase-money  in  satisfaction  of  dower.  And 
sometimes  a  gross  sum  is  accepted  by  her  In  lieu  of  dower  in 
rents  and  profits.  It  frequently  occurs  that  the  owner  of  the  in- 
heritance agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  dower,  and 
refers  to  the  court  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  her  proportion 
shall  be  ascertained,  which  iuvolves  considerations  of  no  small 
difficulty.  And  this  is  based  upon  certain  mathematical  rules, 
together  with  the  doctrine  of  chances,  as  applied  to  the  duration  of 
human  life,  aod  it  being  quite  beyond  the  purview  of  this  work 
to  enter  upou  that  abstruse  question,  the  student  is  referred  to  the 
24th  chapter  of  2  Scribner  on  Dower,  for  full  reference  to  the 
authorities  and  the  tables  of  mortality. 

Semedy  at  Common  IJaw,  and  in  Equity  Courts  to  Heeover 
Dcncer. — The  legal  remedy  at  common  law  is  by  writ  of  dower, 
unde  nihil  habet,  or  by  a  writ  of  right  of  dower,  brought  againat 
the  tenant  of  the  freehold,  and  upon  which,  if  the  tenant  oUain 
judgment,  dower  is  assigned  by  the  sheriff  on  the  land,  and  the 
widow  then  proceeds  to  recover  possession  by  ejectmeaL  The  pro- 
cess in  these  actions  is  still  retained  in  England,  and  not  abol- 
ished by  the  Dower  Act  3  and  4  Will  IV.,  ch.  27,  §  36.t 

It  is  not  intended  to  detail  the  practice  and  rules  of  procedure 
in  these  common-law  actions,  as  most  of  the  United  States  have 
conferred  the  jurisdiction  on  a  certain  class  of  courts,  most 
usually  probate  courts,  and  have  prescribed  the  pleadings,  pro- 
cedure, etc. 

*  Alkina  v.  Kron,  8  Ire.  Eq.,  1. 

t  1  Kop«T,  E.  &  W.,  429;  2  Scribner,  cb.  6.      ~ 
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But  the  mere  meotion  of  the  common-law  remecliea  and  the 
remedies  in  equity  will  indicate  the  graat  change  made  in  thia 
ooantrjr  in  ngaid  to  the  recovery  of  dower.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  of  the  States  the  commoD-law  procedure  of  wtde  nihil  fuAH 
is  substantially  retained.  Such,  perhaps,  is  the  case  in  Maesa- 
dtusetts,  Vii^inia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  the  stalutes  are 
so  numerous  and  variant  in  the  different  States,  that  as  to  the  ac- 
tion, the  jurisdiction,  and  procedure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  each 
particular  State  for  the  guide  of  the  lawy^. 

It  was  decided  very  early  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  that  courts  of  chancery  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
courts  of  law  in  caees  of  dower.* 

The  juriadtction  of  a  court  of  equity  in  proceedings  to  obtain 
dower,  is  well  established  in  several  of  the  States  of  the  Unioii.| 
One  great  advantage  in  the  court  of  equity,  is  that  the  widow 
is  enabled  to  bring  before  the  court  all  parties  interested  in  the 
Subject-matter  of  her  claim  for  dower,  and  to  have  the  conflicting 
interests  completely  settled. 

When  the  land  has  been  aliened  by  the  husband  in  his  lifetime, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  make  (he  heirsof  the  husband  a  party.  But 
if  the  husband  had  aliened  several  different  tracts  of  land  to  dif- 
ferent parties,  the  widow  must  present  a  petition  against  each 
separate  holder ;  though  the  rule  may  be  diSereut  in  some  of 
the  States.  Where  the  vendee  of  the  husband  has  neglected  to 
pay  the  balance  of  the  purchase-money,  the  widow  of  the  vendor 
may  join  with  the  heirs  in  a  bill  for  rescission  of  the  contract,  and 
the  assignment  of  dower.  In  those  States  where  the  widow  is 
dowable  by  statute  only  with  what  the  husband  owned  at  his 
death,  there  are  but  few  oontroversies  against  the  vendee  of  the 
husband,  as  he  can  alien  without  the  wife's  oonsent.  Queetions 
might,  arise  as  to  fraudulent  efibrts  to  defeat  dower. 

•  HerbeHir.Wren,7Cnincb,3T0;  3  Maaon,  347,459;  see  alio  logatne point, 
HM«n  t>.  Thnrber,  4  John.  Ch.,  604 ;  Badgely  v.  Bruce,  4  Puge,  98 ;  ume  in 
England,  see  Hund«7v.Mi]DdK7,  2  Veaej,  Jr.,  122;  4  ^ent,  71. 

t  11  GratL,  44;;  12  Gill.  A  J.,  388;  Wall  «.  Hill,  7  Dan^l76;  6  Rich 
Eq.,2S4:  2JnnM(N.  OEq.,  357;  3G  Ala.,  628;  5  Mo.,  183;  28  His..  212; 
7  Florida,  77;  T«m.  Code;  4  Horoing  (Del.),  507;  Cftiol^wi;  6  Oark 
(Iowa),  106 ;  17  Hi.,  B2 ;  10  lod.,  305. 
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In  a  court  of  equity  where  the  title  is  disputed,  and  a  jniy  is 
oeceifary  in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulations,  and  where  the 
equity  and  law  courts  are  8epar&t«,  the  chancellor  can  retain  the 
Buit  for  a  reasonable  time,  until  the  right  of  dower  is  established 
in  a  court  of  law.* 

In  England,  before  the  statute  of  3  and  4  Will  lY.,  ch.  105, 
the  widow,  w&fl  not  dowable  of  the  equitable  estate,  and  although 
courts  of  equity  exercised  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  dower,  they 
could  not  any  more  than  a  court  of  law  allow  dower,  except  where 
the  ^^  title  thereto  was  established. 

But  as  a  different  rule  prevailed  in  most  of  the  United  States, 
and  where  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  not  blended,  the  court  of 
equity  had  exclueive  jurisdiction  of  dower,  wheir  it  attached  to 
equitable  estates. f 

In  the  American  courts  the  doctrine  appears  settled,  that  the 
plea  of  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  is  no  defence  to  a  legal  claim 
of  dower,  even  in  a  court  of  equity.  But  if  the  title  set  up  by 
the  widow  is  an  equitable  one,  it  seems  clear  that  the  court  should 
forbear  to  give  its  assistance  in  setting  up  such  equitable  title 
against  another,  set  up  by  a  fair  purchaser  who  has  obtained  the 
Itgal  title.|  If  it  be  a  contest  between  two  equities  which  are 
equal,  the  first  in  time  usually  prevails. 

On  this  point  Judge  Story  says:  "Generally  speaking,  in 
America,  fewer  cases  occur  in  regard  to  dower  in  which  the  aid  of 
a  courtof  equity  is  wanted  tlian  in  Engand,  from  the  greater  sim- 
plicity of  our  titles,  and  the  rareness  of  family  settlements,  and 
the  general  distribution  of  property  among  all  the  descendants  in 
equal  or  nearly  equal  proportions.  Still,  however,  cases  occur 
in  which  a  resort  to  equity  is  found  highly  convenient,  and  some- 
times indispensable.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  lands  of  which 
dower  is  sought  are  undivided,  the  husband  being  a  tenant  in 
common,  and  a  partition,  or  an  account,  or  a  discovery,  is  neces- 
sary, the  remedy  in  equity  is  pecoliarly  appropriate  and  easy. 

•  Badgle;  v.  Bruce,  4  I^ige,  98 ;  Wa1bi>,  Be>II,  20ill  AJ.,46e;  London*. 
London,  1  Hump.,  1  (in  lliis  ca«e  tbe  matter  wu  submitted  to  the  JU17  \sj  the 
Chancellor) ;  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  7,  {{  23-25. 

t  McMahan  p.  Kimball,  3  Blackf.,  1. 

t  16  0a.,  190;  9Mo.,Z39i  10Obio,4S8;  2  JoDea  (N.  C.)  Eq.,  367;  4  O. 
Greene  (Iowa),  453;  2  Scribuer,  ch.  7,  j  38,  note. 
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So,  where  the  lapds  are  in  the  hands  of  various  purchaaera,  or 
their  relative  values  are  not  eaailj  ascertained,  as  for  instance,  if 
they  have  become  the  site  of  flourishing  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, or  if  the  right  is  affected  with  numerous  or  conflicting 
equities,  in  such  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  equity  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  adequate  remedy."* 

In  assigning  dower  by  metes  and  bounds,  or  in  the  rents  and 
profits  where  the  projierty  ia  incapable  of  division,  courts  of  equity 
adhere  to  the  rules  observed  in  such  cases  in  a  court  of  law,  both 
courts  in  this  respect  being  governed  by  the  same  general  princi- 
ples. With  respect  to  costs,  courts  of  equity  usually  decree 
according  to  what  appears  just  and  right.  In  courts  of  law  (and 
perhaps  some  instances  equity)  costs  are  a  creature  of  statute. 

Summary  Procetdinga  for  Dower. — Mr.  Scribner,  in  his  work 
on  Dower,  chapter  eight  of  the  second  volume,shows  that  twenty- 
seven  of  the  States  have  sumoiary  statutory  remedies  to  re- 
cover dower,  and  he  refers  to  the  statutes  and  modes  of  procedure 
and  adjudication  in  these  several  Stales,  growing  out  of  these 
statutes.  Some  changes  have  been  made,  of  course,  since  then, 
for  at  that  writing  North  Carolina  allowed  petition  for  dower 
filed  in  the  county  and  superior  courts,  but  the  Constitution  of 
1868  abolished  the  county  courts,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  now  has  jurisdiction  of  dower. 

In  some  of  these  States  the  widow  can  apply  either  verbally  or 
in  writing  to  the  courts.t 

Although  these  statutes  give  a  more  direct  and  summary  rem- 
edy than  the  writ  of  dower  at  common  law,  it  has  been  held  that 
these  statutes  do  not  deprive  the  courts  of  equity  of  their  juris- 
diction over  the  subject,  but,  on  the  contrary  the  intention  was  to 
furnish  a  cumulative  remedy,  and  the  widow  has  an  election  to 
proceed  in  either  mode.;t 

*  81017  ^-  J">''>  032 ;  "^  ^^  Jeree?  CMe9,  Chiiwell  v.  Morris,  1  McCaN 
ter,  101;  Eldridge«,Eldridge,Ibid.,  196;  9  Mason,  947;  6  John.  Cfa.  B.,482; 
4Paig«Ch.R.,9S. 

t  Statute  of  Tenn. 

J  Campbell  ».  Murphy,  2  Jones  (N.C.)  Eq,  357.  The  Const,  of  N.  C,  1868, 
abolished  the  county  cooHe,  and  other  courU,  and  subatituted  the  "Superior 
Conrt"  The  cjcriof  this  SuperiorCourt.bya  statute,  has  jariadictioo  of  dower: 
Const.  1868;  Battle'a  BaTisal,  ch.  117,  {  9. 
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But,  sappoeing  the  appropriate  tribaoal  is  selected  by  the  ap> 
plicaot  for  dower,  we  will  proceed  to  notice  some  qnestions  which 
may  arise,  and  rules  of  evidence  and  practice  which  may  be  re- 
sorted to  in  a  oontroveray  r^arding  dower,  in  either  one  or  any 
of  these  courts. 

Evidence  N&xsmry  to  Stietain  a  Ctiwn  for  Dower. — The  fol- 
lowing must  appear,  if  denied  by  the  heirs  or  other  persons  sued  : 

1.  Her  marriage.  2.  (Where  the  common-law  right  prevails) 
the  aemn  of  the  husband  during  coverture,  either  in  law  or  equity 
(where  (he  statutes  allow  dower  of  equitable  estates).  3.  Death 
of  her  husbdnd.  4.  (In  States  where  the  statute  provides  for 
dower  of  lands  owned  at  the  death)  the  widow  must  show  that 
her  husband  was  the  owner  of  such  lands,  and  in  such  way,  either 
legal  or  equitable,  as  the  law  gives  dower  in. 

1.  As  to  proof  of  marriage.  Direct  proof  by  persons  present  at 
the  marriage,  or  the  register  of  the  marriage,  or  the  license,  with 
proof  of  the  performance  of  the  rites  by  a  person  legally  au- 
thorized, is,  of  conrse,  the  beet  evidence. 

But  notwithstanding  this  evidence  may  be  in  existence,  in  dower 
cases  marriage  may  be  proved  by  reputation,  and  declarations, 
and  may  also  be  presumed  from  circumstances.  Reputation  may 
by  proved  by  the  testimony  of  living  witnesses,  speaking  to  the 
existence  of  that  reputation ;  the  declarations  of  the  parties,  or 
their  relatives  if  deceased,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  and 
of  third  persons  towards  them.  Declarations  of  the  husband 
made  during  the  time  of  cohabitation  as  husband  and  wife,  in  af- 
firmance of  the  marriage,  are  competent.  Letters  of  the  parties 
addressed  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  the  will  of  the 
deceased  husband  designating  her  as  wife,  are  evidence. 

But  declarations  of  marri^^e  cannot  be  given  in  evidence  onlese 
by  the  parties  thetaselves,  or  by  members  of  the  family.  The 
declarations  of  a  deceased  clergyman  that  he  had  celebrated  the 
rites,  are  not  admissible,  neither  the  declarations  of  strangers  in 
blood  or  affinity  to  the  patties.*  The  declarations  of  deceased 
members  of  the  family  are  only  competent  when  made  ante  litem 
mortem. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  a  certificate  of  marriage  by  the 
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clergyman  or  other  person  in  whose  presence  the  marriage  was 
cetebratet),  is  not,  of  itself,  evidenoe  of  the  statements  contained 
therein,  unless  it  be  proved  as  an  examined  copy  of  the  roister* 
If  the/a«f  of  marriage  is  proved,  however  performed,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  it  was  according  to  the  law  of  the  place.  The  rule  ap> 
plies — omnia  prcemmuviur  riii  et  aolenniter  ease  ada.  And  even  if 
it  be  shown  that  a  particular  marriage  was  void,  yet  if  the  parties 
continue  to  oohabit  as  man  and  wife  a  subsequent  l^al  marriage 
may  be  presumed.t  A  marriage  solemnized  according  to  law  is 
complete  without  cohabitation.  The  subsequent  refusal  of  the 
vrife  to  live  and  cohabit  with  her  husband  does  not  affect  her  right 
to  dower.];  Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  liens  and  charges  al- 
leged superior  to  the  dower  right,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the 
Utm  of  the  marri^;e.  No  doubt  the  first  facts  which  occur  in- 
dicative of  marriage  will  supply  an  inference  of  the  time  when 
the  marriage  state  began. 

"With  this  view  evidence  was  given  in  the  Berkeley  Peer- 
age case  as  to  the  time  when  the  Count«ss  was  first  called  Lady 
Berkeley  by  the  servants,  and  when  her  linen  was  first  marked 
with  the  initials  M.  B.  and  coronet."§ 

IHUe  in  the  Hitsband,  either  Legal  or  EqaUable — Parties, — In 
cases  where  dower  exists  only  as  to  lands  of  which  the  husband 
died  seised  and  possessed,  it  would  seldom  occur  that  the  title  to 
the  land  ia  in  dispute  between  the  widow  and  heir;  but  other 
parties  might  intervene  for  the  purpose  of  contesting  the  title.|| 
Id  the  case  of  Carney  t>.  Whitehurst,  the  widow  made  application 
fordower,  and  the  heirs  alone  were  made  parties;  but  Whitehurst, 
who  claimed  the  land  by  a  purchase  from  the  deceased  husband 
dnring  his  lifetime,  was  allowed  to  be  made  a  pa'rty  defendant. 

The  court  says :  "  Questions  of  practice  merely,  in  the  absence 
of  a  positive  rule,  established  either  by  statute  or  rule,  or  decision 
of  the  court,  must  be  decided  on  considerations  of  general  con- 
venience.    In  this  case,  however,  there  existed  a  positive  law 

•  OiineB  V.  Belf,  12  How.  (U.  S.),  472;  2  Phillip*  E».,  4th  od.,  262,  note, 
S24 ;  Blackburn  v.  Crawford,  3  Wall.  (TJ.  S.),  Rep.,  175. 

t  28cribner,  ch.  9;  Phillips  Et  ,  631;  Fentoo  v.  R«ed,  4  John.,  63;  18 
John.,  346;  Yeales  v.  Honston,  3  Teisa,  433;  Wood  b.  Wood,  2  Bay.,  476  j 
(JbsptnaD  «.  Cooper,  6  Rich.  L.,  462. 

J  Porter  ..Barclay,  16  Ala.,  43B;  Clayton  n.WardeU,  4 Comat.,  230. 

i  2  ficribner,  Dow.,  ch.  9,  |  IS.  U  Carney  v.  Whitehuiat,  64  N.  C,  426. 
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which  settles  the  question  without  argument.  Sec.  41,  ch.  93, 
Acts  1868-69,  enacts  that,  in  proceedings  to  recover  dower,  "  the 
heirs,  devisees,  and  other  persons  in  possession  of,  or  daiming 
eataiea  in  the  land,  shall  be  partUa,"  So  in  Moore,  ex  parte,*  a 
creditor  of  the  deceased  husband  was  allowed  to  cume  in  and  be 
made  a  party  to  contest  the  admeaaurement  of  dower.  In  this 
case,  the  application  of  the  creditor  was  made  after  the  judgment 
for  dower.  The  court  refused  to  express  the  opinion  as  to  the 
creditor's  right  to  appear  and  be  made  a  party,  in  order  to  oppose 
the  judgment,  before  the  judgment  for  dower  was  had. 

But,  as  to  contesting  the  admeasurement  of  dower,  they  refer 
to  Stiner  v.  Cawthorne,t  in  which  the  court  said  :  "The  Act  of 
1784  has  not  indicated  the  remedy  for  illegal  or  excessive  allot- 
ment of  dower,  hut  the  usages  of  our  courts  have  defined  it,  to 
wit :  that,  when  the  report  of  the  jury  is  returned,  exceptions 
maybe  thereunto  taken  by  any  one  aggrieved,  and  the  court  will 
set  aside  the  allotment  and  order  a  new  allotment,  if  sufficient 
cause  be  shown.  Is  a  creditor  '  one  i^grieved '  by  an  excessive 
allotment,  or  must  the  phr&se  be  coniined  to  those  who  are  neces- 
sary parties  to  the  suit,  such  as  the  heirs  or  devisees,  and  to  such 
others  as  the  petitioner  may  choose  to  make  parties  V  They  con- 
clude that  it  was  proper  for  the  creditor  (o  come  in  and  be  made 
a  party.  The  court  held  this  was  so  under  the  old  Act  of  1784, 
and  conclude  that  the  same  practice  should  prevail  under  the 
present  law  of  1868,  which  is  recognized  as  special  proceedii^ 

The  North  Carolina  code,  sec  HI,  declares  who  may  be  made 
defendants  to  an  action,  and  mentions,  among  them,  "any  person 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  controversy  adverse  to  the  plaintiff." 
All  persons  who  might  be  made  defendants  have  a  right,  upon 
their  application,  to  be  made  parties,  and  assert  their  claims. 
This  is  the  same  rule  applicable  to  sn  action  to  recover  land  under 
the  code-l 

But,  in  Loweiy  v.  Lowery,§  the  widow  filed  her  petition  against 

*  Moore,  ex  porie,  64  N.  C.  90. 

t  Stiuer  V.  Cawtborne,  4  Der.  &  Bat.,  601. 

The  creditors  are  tupposed  to  be  represented  bj  the  bein,  and  th«  credilon 
ongbt  to  be  parties,  especidlf  wbeii  the  estate  is  insolveot ;  Batnsoiir  >.  Bam- 
»our,63N.C.,  231. 

t  Isler  V.  Fov,  66  N.  C,  M7.  {  Lowery  v.  Lowery,  64  N.  C,  110. 
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the  chiMreD  of  Alleo  Lowery,  praying  for  dower.  Judgment  was 
rendered,  and  a  writ  of  dower  was  issued  to  the  sheriff.  At  the 
term  when  the  sheriff's  return  was  made,  Goin  and  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, filed  a  plea,  claiming  that  she  vna  the  heir  of  the  deceased, 
and  denying  the  marriage  between  the  petitioner  and  deceased. 
At  the  next  term  a  jury  found  that  the  petitioner  was  not  mar- 
ried to  deceased.  Judgment  accordingly,  and  the  petitioner  ap- 
pealed. In  the  Superior  Court  the  petitioner  moved  for  a  con- 
firmation of  the  report;  this  the  judge  refused,  and  directed  an 
issue,  whether  Elizabeth  Goin  is  the  heir  of  deceased,  from  which 
judgment  the  petitioner  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was 
held  that  the  appeal  by  Groin  did  not  carry  ap  the  judgment  for 
dower;  and  that  the  application  was  in  the  nature  of  a  motion  at 
one  term  to  set  aside  a  judgment  at  a  former  term,  which  could 
not  be  done,  being  a  r^ular  judgment.  The  court  says :  "That, 
as  in  s  writ  of  dower  at  common  law,  the  suit  for  dower  is  at  an 
end  by  the  judgment  awarding  dower."  "Any  proceedings  to 
set  aside  the  inquisition  is  in  the  nature  of  a  new  suit."  It  is 
indicated,  if  Goin  had  applied  before  the  judgment  for  dower, 
she  would  have  been  properly  admitted  as  a  party;  certainly 
now,  under  the  Code  of  1868.  But,  as  to  Elizabeth  Goin,  the 
judgment  is  rea  inter  alios,  and  she  is  not  affected  by  it. 

Then,  again,  as  to  partita.  In  Avery,  ex  parte,*  it  was  held 
that,  whpre  the  lands  were  devised  to  the  widow,  and  the  estate 
was  insolvent,  and  the  land  being  required  by  the  executor  to 
pay  debts,  she  was  remitted  to  her  right  of  dower ;  and  that,  in 
the  petition,  she  should  not  join  in  with  the  heirs,  bnt  they  should 
be  made  party  defmdantt,  and  a  guardian  ad  fHem  appointed,  and 
that  the  creditors  had  a  right  to  become  party  defendants.  This 
waa  under  the  code  practice,  Acts  of  1868-69. 

But,  upon  the  question  of  title,  the  widow  is  not  required  to 
make  strict  proof  of  title  under  the  issue  of  non-semn,  as  she  is 

*  Averj,  ex  parte,  64  N.  C,  113. 

A  widow,  who  Ukes  laad  aa  a  deviaee  under  the  will  of  her  husband,  ia  re- 
mitted to  Iier  right  of  dower  when  it  becomes  necesaarj  to  resort  to  the  lands 
devised  to  paj  the  debts  of  her  husband.  In  accord,  Mitchener  v.  Atkinson, 
Phittipa  Eq.,  23 ;  Onllj  v.  Hollowa;,  63  N.  C,  84.  And,  when  allotted,  is  not 
■object  to  the  payment  of  debt*  during  bee  life. 
44 
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not  the  custodian  of  her  htuband's  tide-papers;  hence  a  prima 
faeU  case  i'b  sufficient. 

If  the  "  defendant  is  in  poesessioD  under  a  conveyance  from 
the  husband,  or  hy  virtue  of  title  derived  through  mesne  convey- 
ances from  him,  proof  of  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  establish  as 
against  the  defendant,  seisin  in  the  husband."* 

If  the  estate  In  which  dower  ia  demanded  has  come  to  the 
hosband  by  descent,  it  will  be  necessary,  to  entitle  the  widow  to 
dower,  to  prove  the  seisin  of  the  ancestor,  his  death,  and  the  heiiv 
ship  of  the  husband.  And,  with  the  quali6cations  here  stated, 
we  suppose  title  may  be  shown  in  a  suit  for  dower  in  the  same 
way  that  title  to  real  property  may  be  shown  between  all  other 
contestants  over  title. 

Proof  0/  Deaih  of  the  Hu»hand. — It  will  occasionally  occur, 
owing  to  peculiar  facts  and  circumstances,  the  party  sued  for 
dower  will  deny  the  death.of  the  allied  husband. 

The  party  alleging  the  death  takes  the  onus  of  the  proof,  (or 
the  existence  of  a  party  being  once  shown,  he  is  preaumed  to 
continue  ia  life  until  the  contrary  appears.  Of  course,  the  beet 
evidence  is  from  those  who  were  present  when  the  death  occurred, 
or  who  saw  the  body  after  life  was  extinct.  Documentary  evi- 
dence is  often  resorted  to;  thus,  Lewis  v.  Marshallf  holds  the 
register  of  burials  of  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter's  and  St.  James's, 
Philadelphia,  as  evidence  of  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  par- 
ties meotioned  therein. 

In  some  of  the  English  temporal  courts  (though  different  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts),  neither  letters  of  administration  nor  pro- 
bate of  will  are  even  prima  facie  evidence  of  death.  But,  in 
the  American  courts,  the  tendency  of  opinion  is  to  regard  the 
letters  of  administration  and  proof  of  the  will  Bsprimafade  evi- 
dence of  death. I  Family  reputation  and  the  declarations  of  de- 
ceased relatives,  who  had  no  motive  to  misrepresent  the  truth, 

•  2  Scriboer,  Dow.,  ch.  9,  J  20  (fill!  note  6),  Id  accord,  Jackson  t.  Wtlter- 
mire,  5  Cow.,  299 ;  Bancroft  v.  White,  1  Carnes,  190 ;  EQibreeii.Ellia,2JohD, 
123. 

t  Lewis  v.  Manball,  6  Petets  (tJ.  8.  Kep.),  470. 

X  1  Greenl.  Ev.,  }  41,  550;  {  278,  d,  356.  To  accord,  Newman  v.  Jeoktna, 
10Pi(i.,616;  27Hua.,97. 
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are  admiasible  evideace  on  this  isAae.*  Many  other  facts  and 
circumataDcefi,  not  here  mentioned,  may  be  shown  indiimting  death. 
PreewKption,  as  well  br  direct  evidence,  ia  sometimes  sufficient. 
A  [>er8on  absent  from  home,  of  whom  no  account  can  be  given  for 
a  period  of  seven  yeare,  is  presumed  to  be  dead.  Mon-receipt  of 
iatelligence  from  the  party  for  the  entire  period  of  seven  years  is 
Deoeesary  to  raise  this  presumption.  Circumstances  may  be-ad- 
duced  wbieb  will  warrant  the  presumption  of  death  in  a  shorter 
time  than  seven  years ;  tbas,  where  a  person  had  embarked  on 
board  a  vessel  which  had  not  been  heard  of  for  two  or^  three 
years,  and  which  was  shown  to  have  encountered,  soon  after  sail- 
ing, strong  gales  and  tempestuous  weather,  it  was  held  that  from 
these  facts  death  might  be  presumed-t  Other  circumstances  may 
be  shown,  such  as  proof  of  age,  state  of  health,  occupation,  mode 
of  life,  to  accelerate  the  formation  of  this  presumption.  For 
further  diBcuasion  of  this  question,  the  student  is  referred  to  2 
Scribner  on  Dower,  ch.  9. 

Edoppd  at  to  thote  Oaiming  under  the  Huthand. — Mr,  Scribner 
says:  "  la  the  American  courts  a  number  of  cases  have  arisen, 
involving  the  question  whether,  in  proceedings  for  dower,  par- 
ties, claiming  under  the  husband  of  the  demandant,  are  estopped 
from  denying  his  seisin,  and  the  decisions  are  uomewhat  conflict- 
ing." But,  in  New  York,  the  estoppel  is  held  good.|  In  North 
Carolina,  the  doctrine  of  estoppel  ia  applied  against  a  party  claim- 
ing under  the  husband. §  The  same  in  South  Carolina,  Mississip- 
pi, Alabama,  and  Arkansas.!]  In  Alabama,  it  was  held  that  when 
the  defendant  took  nothing  by  the  husband's  deed,  he  is  not 
estopped  from  showing  the  truth  in  answer  to  a  claim  of  dower.^ 
The  holdings  are  eo  various  in  the  different  States,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  to  the  general  principles  of  estoppel. 

•  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  B,  J  43 ;  3  Bibb.,  2a5 ;  Dudley  e.  Qajeaa,  6  Mon, 
26a ;  Lessee  of  Scott  o.  Raldille,  6  Peler  (U.  8.  Bep.),'  81. 

t  WUwHi  V.  King,  1  Stark  (N.  P.  C),  121 ;  2  Eog.  C.  L.,  322.  As  to  the 
mla  of  presnmption  in  case  of  dower,  see  Rioe  v.  Lamley,  10  Ohio  Stat,  606. 

X  Btnmrft  V.  While,  1  CaioBa  Bep.,  1S6  ;  Hitchcock  e.  HarriDgton,  S  John., 
290  (KeDt,  J.). 

3  Norwood  V.  Morrow,  4  Dev.  and  Bat  Law,  442 ;  Ibid.,  Love  v.  Oatee,  364. 

B  Oayle  c.  Price,6  Bicb.  Law,  626 ;  Baodolph  v.  Dorr,  3  How.  (Min.),  205 ;  ^ 
EdmonMon  ■.  Welah,  27  Ala.,  678.    Ai  to  general  doctrine,  see  Blackenej  v. 
FergiMon,  20  Ark.,  647. 

\  Edmondion  «.  Uontagne,  14  Ala.,  370. 
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The  strict  doctrine  of  estoppel  between  vendor  and  vendee  has 
been  questioned  bj  high  authority ;  thus  in  the  case  of  Blight's 
Lessee  e.  Rochester,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Jos- 
tioe  Marshall,  said  :*  "  The  doctrine  of  estoppel  is  traced  back 
to  feudal  tenures,  when  the  connection  between  landlord  and 
tenant  was  much  more  intimate  than  it  is  at  present,  when  the 
latter  was  bound  to  the  former  by  ties  not  much  leas  strict  and 
not  much  less  sacred  than  those  of  aliegianoe  itself. 

"The  propriety  of  applying  the  doctrine  between  lessor  and 
lesse^to  vendor  and  vendee  may  well  be  doubted.  The  vendee 
aoqnires  the  property  for  himself,  and  his  faith  ia  not  pledged  to 
maintain  the  title  of  the  vendor.  The  rights  of  the  vendor  are 
intended  to  be  extinguished  by  the  sale,  and  he  has  no  continuing 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  his  title,  unless  he  should  be  called 
upon  in  consequence  of  some  covenant  of  warranty  in  his  deed. 
The  property  having  become  by  the  sale  the  proper^  of  the 
vendee,  he  has  a  right  to  fortify  that  title  by  the  purchase  of  any 
other  which  may  protect  him  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  prem- 
ises. No  principle  of  morality  restrains  him  from  doing  this, 
nor  is  either  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  nontract  violated."f 

The  reasoning  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  is  replete  with  force. 
Perhaps,  the  rule  would  be  reasouably  stated  to  say  that,  where  the 
purchaser  of  the  husband  took  the  fee,  and  bad  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  any  conflicting  title,  he  should  be  estopped  from  a 
denial  of  sebin  in  the  husband  ;  but  where  the  vendee  of  the 
husband  gets  no  title,  and  has  been  compelled  to  purchase  the 
title  fr}>m  the  real  owner  in  order  to  protect  his  quiet  enjoyment, 
he  should  not  be  estopped  from  a  denial  of  seisin  of  the  husband. 
3uch  appeared  to  be  the  principle  in  the  New  York  cases  prior 
to  the  case  of  Browne  v.  Fotter.|  But,  in  that  case,  the  tenant 
had  been  compelled  to  purchase  in  a  superior  title,  in  order  to 
protect  his  possession,  yet  the  court  held  that  he  could  not  hold 
this  against  aoUim  of  dower  from  the  widow  of  the  first  grantor .§ 

*  Blight's  LesMe  «.  BocheMer,  7  Wheat.,  535. 

t  Eawle  on  CoTenant  for  Title,  2d  ed.,  280. 

j  Browne  e.  Potter,  17  Wend.,  164. 
^      I  In  ttiia  holding,  Mr.  Scribner  thinks  the  court  went  far  be^ood  the  hold- 
ings elsewhere,  and  cites  Dashiel  t.  Collier,  4  J.  J.  Msnh.,  601 ;  Hnglej  s. 
QregR,  4  Dana,  68;  Smith  «.  logalla,  13  Me.,  284,  2S7. 
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But  in  Sparrow  v.  Eingman,*  BrownsoD,  J.,  refused  to  indorse 
the  case  of  Browne  v.  Potter,  and  said :  "  There  is  do  priociple 
npon  which  tlie  estoppel  can  be  carried  another  step,  and  applied 
to  a  caae  where  the  husband's  grantee  has  been  obliged  to  pur- 
chase ina  good  outstanding  title  for  the  purpoeeof  protecting  his 
possession,"  This  case  is  said  b^  Mr.  Scribner  to  stand  alone 
Id  the  extreme  doctrine  there  held.  The  North  Carolina  decision, 
in  Norwood  v,  Sparrow,t  is  thought  to  approach  more  nearly 
this  extreme  view  of  estoppel ;  but  a  feature  of  that  case  has  been 
overlooked,  that  the  outstanding  title  was  obtained  pending  the 
suit  and  after  plea.  The  more  reasonable  view  is  taken,  in  the 
case  of  Coakle^  v.  Ferrj,|  by  the  court  of  Ohio.  It  was  held 
that,  "one  may  fortify  an  existing  title  without  putting  it  in 
jeopardy,  if  the  rights  of  others  are  not  thereby  prejudiced ;  and 
by  80  doing  he  cannot  originate  rights  in  others."  This  is  putting 
the  question  clearly  and  forcibly. 

So,  the  weight  of  authority  will  authorize  the  following  propo- 
sitjon,  and  no  further ;  "  That  where  one  enters  into  the  posses- 
sion of  land  ander  and  by  virtue  of  a  conveyance  in  fee,  with 
covenants  of  warranty  from  another,  and  retains  that  possession, 
relying  apon  the  grant,  or  the  possession  under  it,  in  aid  of  bis 
title  or  possession,  he  cannot  deny  the  title  thus  acquired,  against 
the  grantor  and  those  claiming  under  hini."§ 

Whether  this  conclusion  is  founded  on  a  legal  etloppd  or  the 
"  moral  policy  of  the  law  "  as  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
it  is  reasonable,  and  tends  to  the  ends  of  justice  rather  than  the 
doing  a  wrong.  This  rule  will  apply  to  conveyances  without  as 
well  as  with  warranty. 

Sometimes  the  husband  makes  a  conveyanoe  without  real  or 
snbetaDtial  interest  in  the  premises,  when  the  title  is  not  that  of 
the  husband,  but  a  third  person,  as  in  cases  of  estates  held  in 
trust  For  iustance,  a  vendor  of  lands  holds  the  title  in  trust 
for  his  vendee,  and  if  he  marry  before  a  conveyanoe  is  made,  his 
widow  has  no  dower  in  the  estate. 

*  Spuroir  V.  Kingman,  1  ComsL,  242. 

t  Norwood  V.  Sp&rraw,  4  DeT.  &  Bat.,  L.,  442 ;  Bee  2  Scribaer,  Dow.,  ch.  10, 
(27. 

t  Coakley  c.  Peny,  3  Ohio  St.,  344 ;  see  alao  Thompeon  e.  Thonipeon,  19 
Mwne,  2S5  i  Fox  e.  Widgarj,  4  Greenl.,  214. 

J  OpimoD  in  Wud  «.  McInlMh,  12  Ohio  St,  231. 
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"  Where  the  grantee  takes  an  estate  conveyed  in  the  executioD 
of  a  trust,  he  cannot^  conBistent  with  principle  and  the  dictates 
of  justice,  be  precluded  from  showing  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
He  is  not  in  poeBeesion  under  tfae  husband,  in  the  sense  in  which 
tiiat  expression  is  used,  and  therefore  ought  Dot  to  be  sabjected  to 
the  operation  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel."*  Then  again,  the  hns- 
band  may  have  been  seised  of  a  beneficial  interest  in  which  dower 
could  not  attach,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mortg^ee ;  he  may  make  a 
deed,  but  his  widow  is  not  entitled  to  dower.f 

When  the  Widow  is  Estopped  from  having  a  Regular  Aasign- 
metU  of  Dower. — 1.  She  is  estopped  in  equity  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  freehold  interest  in  other  landfl,  or  of  a  term  of  years,  or  of  a 
sum  of  money,  or  any  other  kind  of  collateral  satisfaction. 

2.  She  is  barred  if  she  agree  to  accept  an  interest  in  the  dow- 
able  estate  which  is  inconsistent  with  her  title  to  dower  in  that 
estate ; — this  acceptance  will  bar  her  legal  right 

3.  She  is  estopped  by  her  covenants,  as,  if  she  execute  a  con- 
veyance of  her  husband's  lands  with  covenants  of  warranty,  she 
cannot  afterwards  assert  dower  against  parties  claiming  under 
such  conveyance.  Perhaps  she  conld  not  set  up  dower  in  any 
after-acquired  right  to  the  same  premises. 

4.  She  may  be  estopped  by  the  covenants  of  her  ancestor. 

b.  She  may  be  affected  by  the  covenants  of  her  second  hus- 
band. 

6.  In  some  of  the  States  the  right  of  dower,  whether  inchoate 
or  perfect,  may  be  defeated  by  a  valid  sale  for  the  payment  uf 
taxes. 

7.  If  she  accept  a  statutory  provision  in  lien  of  dower,  she  ia 
estopped  both  in  law  and  equity. 

8.  If  she  be  guilty  of  fraudulent  practices  in  inducing  the  pur- 
chaser to  take  the  estate  under  the  belief  that  she  waives  her 
dower,  she  will  be  estopped  from  afterward  setting  up  a  claim. 
Where  she  has  done  nothing  to  induce  the  action  of  the  party  in 
purchasing,  her  mere  silence  is  not  an  estoppel,  especially  if  the 
circumstances  are  such  that  she  is  not  required  in  good  faith  to 
disclose  her  claim.| 

•  2  Scribner,  Dower,  ch.  10,  {  29. 

t  Foster  o.  Dwinell,  49  Mtuoe,  44;  Me  t1i«  doctrine  of  estoppel,  2  Smith's 
Le&ding  Gases,  G  Am.  ed.,712,  and  Bigelow  on  Estoppel. 
X  See  the  pomls  elaborated  m  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch>  11. 
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Saye  Judge  Kent :  "  As  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  wife's  dower  is  liable  to  be  defeated  by  every  subsisting 
claim  or  incnmbraDoe,  in  law  or  equity,  existing  before  the  incep- 
tion of  the  title,  and  which  defeats  the  husband's  seisin/'*  The 
inchoate  right  being  a  mere  contingency  and  not  a  part  of  the 
marriage  contract,  is  wholly  divested  when  the  land  is  taken  by 
a  municipal  corporation,  npon  payment  of  the  value  of  the  land 
to  the  owner,  according  to  law.f  The  English  statute  of  Weetm. 
2,  13  Edw.  I.,  made  the  adultery  of  the  wife,  accompanied  with 
elopement,  a  forfeiture  of  dower  by  way  of  penalty,  but  recon- 
ciliation with  the  husband  would  restore  tbe  right.  But  in  New 
York  the  statute  declared  that  "  in  case  of  divorce  dissolving  the 
marri^e  contract  for  tbe  misconduct  of  the  wife,  she  shall  not 
be  endowed."  In  another  part  of  the  New  York  statute,  it  is 
declared  that  if  the  wife  be  convialed  of  sdnltety,  in  a  suit  for  di- 
vorce, brought  by  tbe  husband,  she  forfeits  the  right  to  dower. 
A  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii  bars  the  claim  of  dower,  for  to 
entitle  the  ^rty  claiming  dower,  she  must  have  been  the  wife  at 
the  death  of  .the  husband;  and  this  is  so,  whether  the  divoroe  be 
legislative  or  judicial.  So  the  meaning  of  the  word  miaconduet 
in  the  New  York  statute  is  not  very  clearly  understood.^  Almost 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  make  adulterous  elopement  a  good  plea 
in  bar  of  the  right  of  dower. 

The  North  Carolina  Act  of  1871-2  has  the  following  compre- 
hensive provision,  section  14 :  "  When  a  marriage  shall  be  dis- 
solved for  any  of  the  causes  set  forth  in  section  4  of  this  chapter, 
the  party  adjudged  guilty  of  such  cause  shall  thereby  lose  all  his 
or  ber  right  to  an  estate  by  the  curtesy,  or  dower,  and  all  right 
to  any  year's  provisions  or  dbtributive  share  in  the  personal 
property  of  tbe  other,  and  all  right  to  administer  on  the  estate  of 
the  other,  and  every  right  and  estate  in  the  real  or  pereonal  estate 
of  the  other  party,  which,  by  settlement  before  or  after  marriage, 
was  settled  upon  sach  party  in  consideration  of  the  marrit^ 
only."  This  penalty  attaches  on  a  divorce  a  menaa  et  tkoro,  in 
thia  State,  as  there  are  only  two  causes  in  the  statute  which  au- 

"  4EeDt,&0(iiolel). 

t  Hoorec.  Mayor  ofNew  York,  4  S«ld.,  110;  in  accord,  17  Penii.  Stat.,  449 ; 
«  Ohio  Bt,  647. 
X  4  Kent  Com.,  S3  note  (c),  ibid.,  64. 
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thorize  a  divorce  a  inntsuh,  and  the  act  allows  a  divorce  a  menaa 
et  ihoro  for  Eve  different  causes.* 

Section  16,  of  this  Act  of  1871-2,  makes  the  elopement  of  the 
wife  with  the  adulterer,  a  forfeiture  of  dower.  And  the  17th 
eeclioD  provides  that,  if  the  husband  shall  separate  himself  from 
the  wife  and  live  in  adultery,  he  shall  lose  his  curtesy  and  all 
other  rights  allowed  by  law  in  her  estate ;  provided,  the'^ife  has 
commenced  an  action  of  divorce  in  her  lifetime.  The  statutes 
of  the  several  States  have  greatly  changed  the  law  of  divorce ; 
hence  different  conseqnencee  may  result.  In  England  no  di- 
vorce a  vinculo  was  granted  by  the  courts  for  a  cause  arising  aub^ 
aequetU  to  the  marriage,  therefore  adultery  was  only  a  cause  for  a 
divorce  a  metua  et  thoro.  The  divorce  a  vincuio  was  granted  {<x 
causes  which  made  the  marriage  void  ab  initio,  such  as  prior  mar- 
riage uodetermined,  idiocy,  mental  incapacity,  etc.  So,  in  the 
United  States,  the  failure  to  observe  statutory  r^pilations  will 
make  the  marri^e  void  ah  initio,  as -the  prohibition  of  marriage 
between  the  white  and  black  races.t  By  the  statute  of  5  and  6 
Will,  IV-,  cb.  54,  all  marriages  solemnized  after  the  31st  of 
Angust,  1835,  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  either  of  affinity  or 
oonsanguioity,  are  made  absolutely  void.  But,  under  the  English 
law,  a  divorce  a  mensa  etthoro  did  not  deprive  the  wife  of  dower, 
because  in  a  decree  of  this  kind  the  marriage  contract  is  not  an- 
nihilated.  But,  in  a  decree  a  vinculo  (which  was  never  for  a 
cause  subsequent  to  the  marriage),  in  contemplation  of  law  the 
relation  of  husband  and  wife  never  subusted,  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, as  between  themselves,  are  viewed  as  never  having  been 
operated  upon  by  the  marriage,  and,  of  oouroe,  there  could  be  no 
right  of  dower. 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Scribner:^  says :  "  In  the  American  courts, 
however,  the  practice  as  to  divorces  is  different  The  statutes  of 
nearly  all  the  States,  departing  in  this  respect  from  the  English 
law,  provide  for  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  for  matters  arising 
subsequent  to  its  solemnizatioD ;  but  decrees  of  divorce  founded 
upon  these  statutes  operate  prospectively  only,  and  do  not  avoid 
the  marriage  from  the  b^inning.  The  marriage  stands  as  a  good 

*  Battle's  Rerinl,  ch.  37 ;  Acta  of  1868-«,  1871-2. 

t  Blate  v.  WalteiB,'.3  Iredell,  445;  I>upreii.Bou)ard,10  L*.  Aan.,411. 

t  2  Scribner,  Dgwer,  ch.  IS,  ]  6. 
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marriage  from  th«  time  it  was  entered  into  down  to  the  date  of 
tbe  decree  of  dissolution.  Whether,'to  this  conditioo  of  the  par- 
ties, Bo  different  from  that  resulting  from  a  divorce  a  vincuh  in 
the  English  ecclesiastical  courts,  tbe  same  consequences  as  to 
dower  attach,  is  a  grave  and  important  questiou."  Parliamentary 
divorces  are  very  analogous  to  divorces  granted  in  this  country, 
as  they  are  granted  for  causes  arising  suheequent  tu  the  marriage. 
Tbeee  parliamentary  divorces,  it  seems,  do  not  divest  the  dower 
of  the  wife,  exc^t  the  act  expressly  so  provides. 

It  has  been  .held,  under  the  New  York  statutes,  in  r^;ard 
to  divorce,  that  if  the  wife  obtains  a  divorce  on  account  of 
adultery  of  tbe  husband,  she  is  not  deprived  of  her  dower, 
although  she  may  marry  again.*  If  the  wife  be  the  guilty  party, 
she  loses  her  right  to  dower  under  the  statute,  as  in  mcst,  if  not 
all  of  the  other  States.  But  the  statutes  of  many  of  the  States, 
as  in  North  Carolina,  settle  this  question  by  providing  in  terms 
that  a  decree  fur  a  divorce  for  adultery,  and  other  causes,  is  a  bar 
to  the  right  of  dower.  And  Mr.  Bishop  holds  that  "  the  common 
law  of  this  country  is  clearly  established,  that  no  woman  can 
have  dower  in  her  husband's  lands,  unless  the  coverture  were 
oontinuing  at  the  time  of  his  death."t 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  court  granting  a  divorce  may 
allow  the  wife  to  retain  her  dower.l 

So  much  depends  upon  the  statutes  of  the  different  States, 
which,  being  variant,  we  may  expect  to  find  a  variety  of  judicial 
opinions  and  dieta. 

Both  in  England  and  in  tbe  American  States,  tbe  voluntary 
elopement  and  adultery  of  tbe  wife  is  a  bar  to  the  right  of 
dower.g 

Decigea  m  JAeu  of  Dower. — By  the  English  8tatat«  of  3  and  4 
Will.  IV,,  ch.  105,  which  applies  to  widows  who  have  been  mar- 
ried since  1834,  the  wife's  dower  will  be  defeated  by  a  devise  of 


*  Da7v.Weat,2£dir.Ch.,  692;  Burr  v.  Burr,  10  Paige,  20,  25;  Bejooldsv. 
Be^noldi,  SI  Wend.,  193 ;  Cooper  v.  Whitnej,  3  Hill,  99;  Wait  «.  Wait,  4 
Barb.,  192 ;  Ibid.,  4  ComsL,  B5 ;  Forest  p.  ForoBt,  6  Duer,  102, 162, 153. 

f  Biibop,  Mairisge  and  Divorce,  3d  ed.,  \  601 ;  4  Kent,  54 ;  Scribner,  Dower, 
cb.  19,  and  ootea. 

X  12U.aSlal.atL&r^p.60,i9.  {  2Scribner,  Dower,  cb.  18. 
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lands,  or  anj  estate  or  interest  therein,  unleae  «  coatrary  opioioD 
shall  be  declared  b;  the  will.* 

Several,  if  not  all  the  States,  have  statut«e  making  a  devise  in 
lien  of  dower  competent,  ualesa  she  dissent  from  the  will  in  the 
mode  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  statute.  So  the  prao- 
titioner  must  look  first  to  the  law  of  his  own  State  on  this  point. 

On  the  general  idea,  Mr.  Scribner  says:  "It  has  been  ob- 
served that  in  general  a  widow's  right  to  dower  cannot  be  barred 
at  law  hy  a  collateral  Batisfaction,  except  in  cases  where  the  pro- 
vision comes  strictly  within  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Joint- 
ures. The  courts  of  equity,  however,  have  extended  the  \egal 
rule,  and,  in  instances  of  testamentary  provision  by  the  husband 
for  his  widow,  it  is  the  practice  of  those  courts  to  consider  them 
in  the  nature  of  egaUable  jointures,  although  not  conforming  to 
the  strict  requisites  of  the  act,  whenever  it  appeals  that  they  were 
intended  to  be  in  lieu  of  dower.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
widow  may  be  compelled  to  elect  between  the  provisions  made 
for  her  in  the  will  and  het  dower  under  the  law."  The  dower 
in  a  legal  right,  and  to  deprive  the  widow  of  the  same  by  a  val- 
untary  gift,  it  must  clearly  appear  that  the  testator  intended  the 
provision  in  lieu  of  dower,  as  if  the  provision  is  inconsistent  witii 
the  right  to  have  one-third  of  the  lands  set  apart  by  metes  and 
bounds.f  In  cases  where  the  widow  is  required  to  elect  between 
her  dower  and  the  benefits  under  the  will,  she  is  entitled  to  have 
the  respective  values  of  the  two  interests  ascertained  before  she 
elects  between  them,  and  she  may  sue  in  equity  for  the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  interests.  Election  cannot  be  satisfactorily  made 
between  two  estates  until  the  value  of  each  is  actually  known. 

Election  by  Widow. — This  subject  depends  so  much  upon  the 
different  statutes  of  the  several  States,  that  it  is  only  important 
to  notjce  a  few  general  principles,  which  might  i^ply  to  all.  The 
time  in  which  the  widow  is  allowed  to  elect  between  taking 
dower  or  the  provisions  of  the  will  is  fixed  variously  from  thirty 

*  See  appendix  to  1  Scribner  on  Dower. 

For  a  ftiU  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  devisee  in  lien  of  dower,  ooDSult  3 
Scribner  on  Dower,  ch.  16. 

t  Sandforde.  Jackson,  10  Paiga,26«;  Gordon  ».  Stevens, 2  Hni  (ft  C),  ch. 
46;  CunninghamtF.  Shannon,  4Rich.  Eq.,  136;Tookee.Hordeman,7  0«.,  20; 
24  Oa.,  1S5;  Lord  v.  Lord,  23  Conn.,  327;  Clark  «.  Oriffith.  4  Iowa,  405; 
DixoQ  V.  McCue,  14  Giatt.,  640;  7  Crancb,  370 ;  8  Qratt.,  88. 
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days  to  twelve  months  by  the  difiereot  States.*  It  might  be  aaid 
that, 

1st.  She  has  a  right  to  be  informed  of  the  value  of  the  two 
estates. 

2d.  In  the  absence  of  a  statate,  the  widow  cannot  elect  by  at- 
torney; it  is  a  personal  privil^e. 

3d.  If  the  widow  be  an  infant,  the  court  of  equity  may  elect 
for  the  benefit  of  an  infant  between  incoosistent  rights. 

4th.  The  election  must  be  made  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
lav, 

6tb.  The  statutes  generally  require  the  election  to  be  express, 
but  there  m^  be  an  implied  election,  as,  for  instance,  the  taking 
possession  of  property  under  the  will,  and  exercising  unequivocal 
acts  of  ownership. 

6th.  The  widow  is  not  concluded  by  an  election  made  under  a 
mistake  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  estate. 
7th.  Ad  election  induced  by  fraud  is  not  binding.f 
7%e  Widow's  Remedy  in  Ihia  Matter. — It  is  but  reason  and 
common  sense  to  say  that  if  the  widow  is  deprived  of  the  pro- 
visions under  the  will,  she  is  entitled  to  her  primitive  right  of 
dower.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  deprivation  should  be  total ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  a  substantial  part. 

The  provisions  made  for  her  in  the  will  might  be  lost :  Ist. 
By  taking  the  property  devised  for  the  payment  of  debts.  2d. 
She  might  he  evicted  by  a  title  paramount,  without  any  fault  of 
hers.  3d.  If  nothing  passes  by  the  devise.^  In  either  of  these 
events  she  has  the  right  to  sue  for  dower  in  such  mode  and  man- 
ner as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  locality  where  she  may  live,  and 
jnay,  in  certain  instances,  invoke  the  general  powers  of  a  courtof 
eqiii^. 

*  Sm  2  Scribner,  Doir.,  ch.  17,  in  which  &  reference  ia  mads  to  all  these 
■totutee  and  the  tdjudicstiona  on  the  same. 

t  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  17.  In  North  Carolina,  the  statute  anthorite«  the 
widow  to  dissent  in  peraon,  or  b/  attornej,  and,  if  she  be  an  infant  or  inmne, 
by  her  gnardian :  Battle's  Reviaal,  ch.  117,  sec.  6,  and  this  must  Ira  done  within 
tix  montha.    See  itatatee  of  other  Slates. 

t  Upon  thcM  points,  eee  the  following  caaea :  Thompson  v.  McGaw,  1  Met, 
66;  Haatingar.  Clifford,  32  Ue.,  132  i  Thompson  r.  %bert  (N.  J.),  2  Harris, 
450 ;  Chew  i.  Farmer*'  Bank,  9  Oil)  (Md.),  3S1 ;  Stevene  v.  Terrell,  3  Hon., 
133 ;  aee  Code  of  Tenn.,  24M  (1858) ;  Hone  v.  Van  Schaick,  7  Paige,  221 ;  af- 
firmed in  20  Wend.,  €64. 
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Jointure,  a  Bar  to  Dmoer. — A  joiidare,  ssyB  Boovier,  is  "a 
competent  livelihood  of  freehold  for  the  wife,  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  take  effect  in  profit  or  possession,  presently  after  the 
death  of  the  husband,  for  the  life  of  the  wife  at  least."  Joint- 
ures are  regulated  by  tbe  statute  of  27  Hen.  VIII., cfa,  10,  com- 
monly called  the  statute  of  usee.  In  a  more  enlai^ed  sense, 
jointure  signifies  a  joint  estate,  limited  to  both  husband  and 
wife.* 

Mr.  Bouvier  further  says :  "  To  make  a  good  jointure,  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  must  concur,  namely : 

"  1.  It  must  take  effect,  in  possession  or  profit,  immediately 
from  the  death  of  the  husband.  2.  It  must  he  for  the  wife's  life, 
or  for  some  greater  estate.  3.  It  must  be  limited  to  the  wife 
herself,  and  not  to  any  other  person  in  trust  for  her.  4.  It  most 
be  made  in  satisfaction  for  the  wife's  whole  dower,  and  not  of 
part  of  it  only.  5.  The  estate  limited  to  the  wife,  must  be  ex- 
pressed or  averred  to  be  in  satisfaction  of  her  whole  dower.  6. 
It  must  be  made  before  marriage."  If  the  jointure  is  made  after 
marriage,  itdoes  not  bind  the  wife,  unless  she  accepts  it.  Lord  Coke 
has  said  there  are  other  modes  of  limiting  an  estate  to  tlie  wife, 
which  would  he  a  good  jointure  undet  the  statute,  if  accepted  by 
the  wife.  Under  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  jointure  made 
before  marriage  is  binding  on  the  wife,  without  her  assent.  The 
provisions  of  the  27  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  10,  relating  to  jointure, 
have  been  substantially  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  the  States; 
but,  in  many  of  these  same  States,  the  distinction  between  l^aJ 
and  equitable  jointure  has  been  abolished.  And,  in  some  of  the 
States,  a  jointure  by  conveyance  to  another  in  trust  for  the  wife, 
is  made  valid.  This  provision  by  way  of  jointure  must  be  in 
full  satisfaction  of  dower,  and  must  appear  from  the  deed  itself 
as  a  general  rule.  Some  of  the  authorities  held  that  the  failure 
to  express  in  the  deed  that  it  was  in  full  satisfaction  of  dower 
might  be  supplied  by  parol  testimony ;  but  others,  including  Mr. 
Roper,  think  that,  since  the  statute  of  frauds,  parol  evidence  is 
inadmissible.  Mr.  Cruise,  however,  thinks  such  an  averment 
may  be  made  since  the  stalute.t    The  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 

•  2  BlMb.  Com.,  1S7 ;  1  Bonyier  Law  Die,  674 ;  4  Kent,  63. 
t  I  Qreenl.  CruUe,  191,  U  17-20.     Bee,  also,  Fincb  tr.  Finch,  10  Ohio  BOL, 
601.    See,  also,  bd  earlj  Va.  case  of  Ambler  v.  HortoD,  4  Hea.  and  H.,  23; 
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as  does  that  of  several  of  the  States,  reserves  to  the  widow  tlie 
riKht  of  election,  if  the  jointure  is  made  after  the  marriage. 
Should  she  enter  upon  the  lands  so  settled,  and  receive  the  rents 
and  profits,  this  will  be  a  confirmation  of  the  jointure,  and  a  bar 
to  dower. 

The  letter  of  the  statute  ia  confined  to  jointures  made  by  the 
faasband;  bat  its  provisions  have  been  liberally  conntrued  to 
apply  to  a  jointure  settled  by  the  father  of  the  husband,  or  through 
the  medium  of  trustees. 

In  the  United  States,  under  the  principles  of  the  jointure,  as 
administered,  especially  in  a  court  of  equity,  a  large  number  of 
settlements  and  agreements  with  the  wife,  and  for  her  benefit, 
both  before  and  after  marriage,  will  be  held  as  a  bar  to  dower. 

Thus,  iu  Conly  v.  Lawson,*  the  parties  made  an  agreement 
before  marriage,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  same,  that  neither, 
after  the  death  of  one  of  them,  i<hould  claim  anything  that  had  be- 
longed to  the  other  before  marriage,  was  held  sufficient  to  ezclnde 
the  woman  from  dower,  year's  provision,  and  distributive  share 
of  the  husband's  personal  estate. 

This  same  doctrine  is  held  in  other  States-t 

Courts  of  equity  would  not  allow  a  woman  to  hold  against 
conscience ;  therefore,  if  the  provision  in  her  favor  be  subject  to 
some  strict  l^ai  defects,  she  will  be  compelled  in  equity  to  elect. 
Then,  again,  a  court  of  equity  will  frequently  enforce  the  specific 
performance  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  when  for  the  interest 
of  the  wife,  and  when  against  conscience  for  her  to  hold  an  estate. 
If  the  widow,  having  a  l^al  jointure,  ia  evicted  of  the  whole,  or 
part  of  it,  by  a  superior  title,  she  is  remitted  to  her  right  of  dower 
pro  tanto.  If  the  jointure  is  equitable,  it  ia  thought  the  con- 
seqaences  of  eviction  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  legal.  It  has 
been  held  that,  if  the  jointure  be  by  an  ante-nuptial  contract,  and 
tiie  woman  had  expressly  agreed  to  relinquish  her  dower,  and  she 

bat  contra,  Swaine  e.  Perrine,  5  John.  Ch.,  482 ;  Perry  o.  PerrymaD,  Iff  Mo,, 
469;  Wor8e]e7«.Wonele;,lSB.Mon.,455;  49  He.,4a0i  Lilesc.  FUmminK, 
1  Dev.  (N.  C.)  Eq.,  186. 

•  Conly  V.  I^wBon,  6  Jones  (N.  C.)  Eq.,  132. 

t  Gelzer  v.  Gelter,  1  Baile/s  Eq.,  387 ;  Lng«n  ir.  Phillip*,  18  Mo.,  22.  As 
to  snch  contracts  u  will  not  bar  dower,  see  Whitehead  v.  Middlelon,  2  How. 
(Miss.),  602 :  Fanlkner  v.  Faulkner,  3  Leigh,  25S ;  13  La.  Ann.,  613 ;  Canning- 
bun  V.  Shannon,  4  Bid).  Eq.,  135. 
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is  aflerwarda  evicted,  that,  although  het  right  to  dower  is  revived 
&t  law,  yet  she  ia  in  equity  precluded  from  claiming  dower  against 
a  purchaser  of  other  lands  of  the  husband  not  charged  with  the 
jointure.*  The  statutes  which  authorize  the  wife  to  convej*  any 
interest  in  land  will  enable  her  to  convey  her  jointure.  And,  of 
course,  having  accepted  the  jointure,  and  then  conveyed  it,  she  is 
Dot  entitled  to  dower  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  The  effect 
may  be  different  if  the  jointure  conveyed  was  made  subee<)aent 
to  the  marriage.t 

The  Wife  may  Rdeate  Dower. — A  release  cannot  be  by  parol, 
because  it  is  ad  interest  in  lands  under  the  statute  of  frauds. 

It  was  doubted  in  England  for  a  time  whether,  before  the  death 
of  the  husband,  the  wife  oonid  in  any  mode  extinguish  her  in* 
choate  title  to  dower ;,  yet  in  time,  it  being  an  interent  in  land, 
which  attached  from  the  instant  of  concurrence  of  marriage  and 
seisin,  it  was  held  that  she  ooald  release  this  inchoate  right  of 
dower  in  the  same  mode  she  could  relinqnish  any  other  1^1 
interest  in  real  estate.     She  oould,  therefore,  release  by  line. 

And  an  action  brought  against  husband  and  wife  for  the  recovery 
of  lands  wherein  the  wife  had  an  estate,  and  judgment  was  given 
against  them,  the  wife  was  barred4  The  wife  was,  therefore, 
barred  of  dower  by  a  fine  or  judgment  in  an  adversary  suit 

Fines  and  recoveries  have  been  abolished  in  England  by  3 
and  4  Will.  IV.,  ch.  74,  and  a  deed  is  substituted  in  their  stead. 
And  the  late  Dower  Act  of  3  and  4  Will.  TV.,  ch.  105,  has,  bb 
to  marriages  contracted  since  January  let,  1884,  placed  the  right 
of  dower  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  husband ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  common-law  dower  is  abolished,  as  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  tJie  wife  gets  dower  only  in  lands  owned  at  the  death  of 
the  husband.    Fines  have  never  been  in  nse  in  many  of  the  States. 

The  Hutband  and  Wife  miut  Join  tn  the  Deed, — Under  the 
chapter  in  r^ard  to  the  wife's  separate  estate,  the  mode  and  re- 
quirements of  the  wife's  joining  in  the  deed  have  been  somewhat 
discussed. 

It  is  said  that  in  many  of  the  States  a  release  or  convey- 
ance executed  during  coverture  by  the  wife,  in  which  the  husband 

*  Simpeon  t.  Oatteridge,  1  Madd.,  609 ;  2  Scribner,  ch.  15,  {(  85,  87. 

t  2  Bcrib.  Ddw.,  ch.  15,  j  M. 

t  2  lost,  342;  2  Scribner,  ch.  12,  1  3. 
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does  not  join,  is  as  a  general  rule  inefiectoal  to  bar  her  dower.* 
But  thia  may  depend  very  much  on  the  statutes  of  the  several 
States.  It  has  been  held  good  for  the  wife  to  make  a  separate 
deed,  subsequent  to  her  husband's  sale,  in  which  the  sale  is  recited 
aa  a  consideration  on  which  she  relinquishes  dower.  These 
statutes  generally  provide  that  husband  and  wife  uball  unite  in 
the  execution  of  a  deed  to  divest  the  wife  of  her  estate. 

The  release  must  be  under  seal,  except  in  the  States,  like  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  and  Iowa,  which  provide  by  statute  that  any 
estate  in  land  may  be  conveyed  by  an  instrument  not  under 
seal-t 

The  Deed  miiM,  ooniain  Words  of  Release  or  Grant. — It  is  not 
alone  sufficient  that  the  wife  should  join  with  her  husband  in 
the  execution  of  the  deed,  but  it  must  contain  words  constituting 
a  release  or  a  grant  of  her  interest.  Says  Judge  Story :  "The 
deed  must  contain  apt  words  to  make  her  a  grantor,  otherwise 
the  deed  conveys  only  the  right  of  the  husband."^  Aud  this  is 
aptly  done  by  introducing  her  in  the  close  of  the  deed  as  ex- 
pressly relinquishing  all  claims  of  dower  in  the  premises  sold. 
The  mere  signing  and  sealing  of  the  deed  by  the  wife  is  not 
sufficient  to  divest  her  right  ;§  neither  the  insertion  of  her  name 
in  the  introductory  clause,  describing  the  parties,  nor  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  deed.  So,  if  she  express  that  she  joins  "  in 
token  of  her  assent  thereto,"  or  "  in  token  of  her  free  consent," 
it  is  not  sufficient.  "  If  the  deed  do  not  contain  words  proper 
to  pass  or  extinguish  the  interest  of  the  wife,  the  omission  cannot 
be  aided  by  the  certificate  of  acknowledgment."]! 

This  idea  is  well  stated  in  a  Pennsylvania  case.^    In  speaking 

*  Povler  V.  Shearer,  7  Mass.,  14 ;  Powell  v.  Monson  &  Mtin.  Oo.,  3  Mamn, 
347. 

t  2  Bcribner,  eh.  12,  J  W,  notM. 

t  4  R«Dt  Com.,  5» ;  1  Wuhb.  Real  Prop.,  2d  ed.,  200. 

i  CUlin  e.  Mnore,  9  Mm.,  218 ;  13  Miai.,  223 ;  Hall  v.  Savage,  4  Mann, 
278;  Coz>.Wella,7Blnckr.,  410;  Davla  B.Bartholomew,  3  lod., 485;  7  Ohio, 
194;  51  Maine,  367. 

11  2Scribner,  Dower,  ch.  12,  {28;  see  the  doctrine  discaned  in  LeBvItt «. 
Lamprey,  13  Pick.,  382;  Davis  v.  Bartholomew,  3  Ind.,  485;  CoDOver  v.  Porter, 
14  Ohio  Stat,  450 ;  Dniry  v.  Foster,  2  Wallace  (U.  S.)  E.,  24. 

^  Leonard  «.  Cutler,  18  Pick.,  S ;  Smith  e.  Handy,  IS  Ohio,  191. 
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of  what  wordn  are  necessary  to  bar  the  dower,  the  court  aays : 
"  She  muBt  not  only  join  with  her  hueband  in  a  deed  of  conv^- 
ance  of  the  land,  by  executing  the  deed,  the  conveyance  being 
made  by  him,  but  the  deed  must  contain  apt  words  of  gmnt  or 
release  on  her  part;  and  tf  it  does  it  will  bar  her  right  of  dower, 
although  she  had  no  vested  title  in  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
oonveyance,  and  no  title  passed  from  her  to  the  grantee.  The 
grant  or  release  of  the  wife  operates  by  way  of  estoppel  or  ex- 
tinguishment of  her  right,  so  as  to  bar  any  future  claim  of  dower 
which  may  accrue  to  her  afler  the  death  of  her  husband." 

The  usual  form  is  for  the  wife  simply  to  relinquish  or  release 
her  right  of  dower,  but  words  of  grant  are  equally  efficacious  and 
proper  to  bar  her  right,  for,  in  neither  case  does  her  deed  pass 
any  title  to  the  estate. 

So  it  is  not  necessary  that  she  should  release  or  grant  her  right 
of  dower  eo  nomine,  any  other  words  showing  an  intention  on 
her  part  to  relinquish  her  dower  will  be  sufficient.  And  if  she 
join  her  husband  in  the  sale,  and  undertakes  to  convey  the  land 
jointly  with  him,  tJiis  would  generally  be  a  sufficient  indication  of 
her  intention  to  exclude  herself  from  any  claim  of  dower. 

"  By  joining  in  the  worda  of  grant  she  roust  be  understood  to 
give  or  intend  to  give  all  the  right  and  title  she  was  capable  of 
giving,  whether  by  way  of  passing  an  estate,  or  extinguishing  or 
barring  a  right  depending  on  a  contingency."* 

Soroe  of  the  States  have  special  statutes  in  regard  to  what  kind 
of  conveyance  will  pass  the  dower  right.  Some  of  these  statutes 
make  the  release  of  dower  by  a  mioor  feme  covert  valid,  as,  for 
instance,  Alabaroaf  and  Maine-J  According  to  the  weight  of  au- 
thority, a  release  of  an  infant/eme  covert  is  wholly  ineffectual  to 
pass  dower,  some  of  the  authorities  holding  that  no  act  of  disaf- 
firmance is  necessary  before  bringing  8uit,§ 

It  need  only  be  stated  that  if  the  wife  be  insane  she  is  incom- 
petent to  release  dower  j  neither  has  the  guardian  of  a  lunatic 
wife  authority  to  release  dower.  The  wife  can  only  be  deprived 
of  dower  by  her  voluntary  act.     The  States  of  Massachusetts, 

*  2  Sw ibner  oo  Etower,  ch.  12,  J  29.  t  Cl»y'e  Dig.,  p.  174,  J  9. 

t  Act  of  1863,  ch.  2I5i  Adatua  «.  P&lmer,  51  Muoe,  480. 
i  1  Wwb.  Beal  Prop.,  2d  ed.,200;  Ibid.,  582;  2  Kent,  230;  23criK  Doirer, 
eh.  12, 1  31,  Dol«*. 
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Ohio,  MiasonFJ,  Iowa,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  others, 
have  statutes  providing  a  mode  of  disincumbering  the  estate  of 
the  contingent  dower  interest  when  the  wife  is  non  compos  mentis. 

The  wife  may  recall  her  assent  before  the  deed  is  delivered;  as 
to  what  amounts  to  delivery  will  not  now  be  discussed.  If  the 
wife  release  dower  for  a  particular  purpose,  its  operation  will  be 
restricted  to  that  purpose ;  as,  in  the  case  of  joining  in  a  mort- 
gage, she  is  entitled  todowersubject  to  the  right  of  the  mortgagee. 
If  she  submits  to  any  incumbrance,  it  is  not  neceaaarily  an  ab- 
solute bar  to  dower,  but  is  a  release  to  the  extent  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  contract,  whatever  it  may  be.  A  release  may  be  pre- 
Bomed  against  a  widow,  when  properly  pleaded,  where  she  has 
&iled  to  claim  dower  for  twenty  years  or  more.* 

Release  to  Hxu^nd. — At  common  law  the  wife  cannot  relin- 
quish dower  to  her  husband,  because  of  their  disability  to  con- 
tract with  each  other.  The  only  mode  being  a  conveyance  to  a 
third  person,  in  whibh  she  joined  with  the  husband.  And  in 
New  York  it  was  held  that  a  court  of  equity,  by  virtue  of  its 
equity  jurisdiction,  bad  no  authority  in  a  divorce  suit  to  compel 
a  married  woman  to  accept  a  gross  sum  in  lieu  of  dower.f  But 
in  Burdick  r.  Briggs,^  the  court  of  Wisconsin  intimated  that  a 
wife  suing  for  divorce  may  stipulate  with  her  husband  that  she 
will  release  dower  in  his  lands,  and  that  a  decree  founded  upon 
such  ^reement  would  he  binding. 

Now,  while  the  authorities  all  agree  that  (notwithstanding  the 
oommon-Iaw  disability)  the  courts  of  equity  will  uphold  the  con- 
tracts between  husband  and  wife  in  many  instances,  why  should 
it  not  apply  to  the  release  of  dower,  if  for  a  consideration  just 
and  adequate,  and  untainted  by  fraud?  A  voluntary  gift  or 
grant  by  the  husband  to  the  wife,  when  it  amounts  to  a  reason- 
able provision  for  her,  will  be  susteined  in  a  court  of  equity  ;§ 
why  should  not  a  release  of  dower  be  sustained,  if  clearly  for  the 

•  Spencero.  Weston,  1  Dev.&Bat.  Lrv,  213;  McMillann.  Turner,?  Job« 
(N.  G)  Lair,  436 ;  Barnard  v.  Edwards,  4  N.  H.,  321 ;  Evane  >.  Evans,  3  Yeales, 
607. 

t  Grain  «.  Cavana,  36  Barb.,  410. 

t  Burdick  «.  Briggti,  11  Wis.,  126;  eee  7  Iowa,  46. 

9  3  Story  Eq.  Jr.,  {  1375. 
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advantage  of  the  wife?  The  release  of  dower  may  be  the  ooo- 
sidenition  for  a  more  ample  provision  oa  the  part  of  the  husbaDd. 
She  might  release  dower  id  one  tract  of  land  in  consideration  for 
a  conveyance  of  the  fee  in  another  tract,  and  it  would  seem  that 
if  a  court  of  equity  could  sustain  the  deed  to  the  wife  when  made 
voluntarily,  it  could  for  a  stronger  reason,  upliold  the  deed  when 
founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  release  of  dower.  If  her 
money  was  the 'Consideration  for  the  deed,  of  coarse  a  court  of 
equity  would  uphold  the  conveyance  in  some  way,  either  ae  an 
estoppel  on  the  grantor,  or  by  holding  him  as  trustee  for  the 
wife. 

But  it  has  been  a  controverted  question  as  to  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain married  women's  acts  upon  the  power  of  the  wife  to  release 
dower  to  the  husband. 

This  qneetion  arose  under  the  New  York  Act  of  1849,  in  the 
case  of  Graham  v.  Van  Wyck,*  but  the  court  held  that  the  act 
did  not  authorize  the  vife  to  release  dower  directly  to  her  hus- 
band. 

Under  the  code  of  Iowa,  it  has  been  held,  in  the  case  of  Blake 
V.  Blake,t  that  the  wife  may  convey  her  lands,  or  release  her 
dower  directly  to  the  husband.  The  court  says  the  code  gives 
the  wife  "  full  power  to  convey  her  interest  in  real  estate  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  persons',"  and  therefore  concludes  that  a 
conveyance  or  release  of  inchoate  dower,  if  founded  on  adequate 
consideration,  and  without  fraud  or  andue  influence,  is  Innding 
and  effectual.  ThiaqueatioD,  and  others  of  a  kindred  kind,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  numerons  married  women's  acts,  is  likely  to  have  a 
more  complete  elaboration  in  cases  yet  to  arise.  The  language  of 
the  different  acts  is  quite  variant,  which  may  be  the  chief  reason 
for  a  diversity  of  judicial  determination.  It  may  be  that  the  court 
of  equity,  with  its  efficient  power,  will  place  such  a  constmction 
upon  these  statutes  as  will  best  subserve  the  ends  of  justice,  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  the /erne  covert  from  all  fraud  and  undue 
advantage. 

*  Graham  o.VmD  Wjck,  14  Barb.,  531  (in  the  year  1S5I);  in  accord,  Whit* 
«.  Wagar,  25  N.  Y.,  328 ;  WitianB  v.  Peeblex,  S2  N.  Y,  423 ;  see  the  Peniuyl- 
vania  decuions  to  the  Mine  effect,  apon  a  vwyaimilarUatiile:  Bear  e.  BeUiSS 
Penn.  Stat.,  525 ;  Hengh.  v.  Jones,  32  PeDP.  Ht^  432 ;   North  Amer.  Swieir, 

No.  204  (July,  1864). 

t  Blake  v.  Blake,  7  Iowa,  4S. 
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Dower  is  Re^ored  if  the  Deed  of  ths  Husband  be  Avoided. — The 
wife's  joiaiDg  in  the  deed  has  no  further  efiect  than  to  relinquish 
dower,  where  the  property  is  that  of  the  huslKind,  it  is  the  re- 
lease of  a  future  contiDgeDt  right,  and  ber  deed  is  not  regarded 
as  aliening  a  real  subaisting  estate.  Sajm  Mr.  Scribner  :*  "  Her 
renunciation  of  dower  is  to  attend  the  conveyance  of  her 
hasband,  to  endure  while  it  endures,  and  no  longer.  Hence,  if 
the  conveyance  of  the  husband  be  inoperative,  or  if  it  beset  aside, 
or  avoided,  the  right  of  dower  remains  unimpaired."  Therefore 
if  the  wife  join  in  a  conveyance  with  the  husband  which  is  after- 
wards declared  frandulent  as  to  creditors,  her  right  to  dower  or 
homestead  is  not  defeated. f  Consequently  the  wife  is  not  estopped 
from  setting  up  a  subsequent  title.}  Where  the  inter^t  of  the 
wife  is  dower,  it  is  released  in  order  that  it  may  be  united  with  the 
fee;  it  is  not  conveyed  by  the  wife  as  a  separate  particular  estate. 

On  the  other  baud,  a  wife  is  not  dowable  out  of  land  which, 
before  the  ptarriage,  her  hnsband  had  conveyed  in  fraud  of  his 
creditors,  and  which  the  creditors  have  had  set  aside  by  a  pro- 
ceeding in  equity;  for  the  conveyance,  though  void  as  to  the 
(^editors,  was  good  against  him ;  and  hence  there  was  not,  during 
the  coverture,  any  seisin  in  him  which  would  support  the  right 
of  dower.§ 

But  it  will  apr>ear  in  another  place  that  where  the  wife  is  the 
owner  of  the  land,  or  is  exercising  a  statutory  power  to  convey, 
joins  with  her  husband  in  a  deed  which  contains  covenants  of 
warranty,  the  deed  will  operate  against  her  as  an  estoppel,  so  that 
she  cannot  afterwards  assert  a  title  to  the  same  land,||  or  deny 
that  she  had  title  at  the  time  she  executed  the  deed ;  nor  can  any 
one  claiming  through  her. 

•  2  Bcrib.  Dow,  ch.,  12,  H^;  Blaine  v.  Harrisoa,  11  Hi.,  384;  ClaweB  o. 
IHckeiuon,  5  John.  Ch.,  236. 

t  Sti neon  D.  Summer,  9  Mms.,  143;  BoberCmn  e.  Batm,  3  Mete.,  40;  Bum- 
mers V.  BaLib,  13  III.,  483 ;  Morton  e.  Noble,  57  III.,  176 ;  BichanUon  v.  Wyman, 
02  Maine,  280 ;  Cox  d.  Wilder,  2  Dill,  45 ;  Woodnrorth  e.  Paige,  6  Ohio  SlU., 
70;  Crummeno.  Bennet,  68  N.  C,,494;  Sraithn.  Rnmsey,  33  Mich.,  183;  Mur- 
phy e.  Cranch,  24  Wis.  365;  Wood  D.  Chambers,  20  Tezaa,  247 ;  Miller  t>.  In- 
derreiden,  7S  111.,  363 ;  Chambers  >.  Sallie,  29  Ark.,  407 ;  G4  H.  U.,  478. 

t  Bleioe  p.  Harrison,  11  111.,  384. 

i   Whitehead  v.  Mallorj,  4  Cush.,  138 ;  Qross  r.  Large,  70  Mo.,  45. 

I  Nash  v.  Shofford,  10  Mete,  192 :  Fowler  o.  Shearer,  7  Mass.,  14-21 ;  Hill 
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Thus  it  appears  that  the  vrife's  joining  in  the  deed  to  convey 
the  husband's  title,  is  no  estoppel  against  the  wife.  In  other 
words,  the  covenants  ia  the  husband's  deed  is  not  an  estoppei  on 
the  wife. 

It  may  be  observed  that  a  release  to  a  straoger  is  no  bar  to 
dower.    There  must  be  some  privity  of  estate. 

Upon  this  principle,  if  husband  and  wife  execute  -a  deed  of 
trust,  and  the  lands  are  subsequently  sold  in  satisfaction  of  a  me- 
chanic's lien  Bubeisting  at  the  date  of  the  deed,  the  purchaser 
takes  the  premises  subject  to  dower.* 

So  it  was  held  that  where  lands  had  been  mortgaged  to  pay  a 
debt,  the  wife  joining  in  the  mortgage,  and  afterwards  the  lands 
were  sold  nnder  a  judgment  gainst  the  husband,  at  the  suit  of  a 
stranger  to  the  mortgage,  the  purchaser  at  such  sale  took  subject 
to  the  wife's  right  to  dower,  the  purchaser  not  being  in  privity 
with  the  raortgagee-t  After  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife 
may  release  to  the  terre-tenant.^ 

Right  of  Dower  in  Defective  Omveyancea. — No  power  exists  in 
the  courts  to  compel  a  married  woman  to  submit  to  a  privy  ex- 
amination ;  so,  if  the  husband  covenants  that  he  will  procure  his 
wife  to  undergo  a  privy  examination,  neither  he  nor  the  court 
can  compel  the  performance.  This  mast  he  of  her  own  free  will. 
And  upon  tliis  principle,  if  a  deed  be  defectively  executed,  it 
cannot  be  reformed  as  to  the  wife.  As  if  a  deed  be  not  acknowl- 
edged by  the  wife,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  the  same  cannot  be 
set  up  iu  equity  as  against  tlie  wife.§ 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  much  of  this  learning  in  regard  to 
the  release  of  an  inchoate  dower,  is  now  obsolete  in  England,  and 
in  many  of  the  United  States.  For  by  the  statute  of  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  ch.  105,  in  England,  and  in  many  of  the  States, 

e.  We(>t,8  0hi(>,222;  Flelch«re.ColemaD,2  Head  (Tenn.),  'M*:  6N.  H.,1T; 
gOra7,217;  Davis  v.  Tingle,  8  B.  Hod.,  543;  2  Kent  Com.,  167. 

*  Gore  0.  Gather,  23  III.,  634 ;  2  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  12, 1  41. 

t  Taylor  ..  Fowler,  18  Ohio,  587 ;  Harrison  v.  EUriilge,  2  Halst.,  392;  2 
Bcribner,  ch.  12,  \\  40,  41,  SO. 

J  I  Boper,  H.  A  W.,  663 ;  Qnj  o.  McCune,  23  Fenn.  StaL,  447 ;  Hatlack  f. 
Lee,  9  Ind.,  298. 

\  Martinv.  Dwelly,  e  Wend.,  9;  2  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  13;  Atirater  v,  Bockiiv 
bam,  5  Day,  492;  2  Kent,  141 ;  17  Ohio,  105 ;  12  Mich,  193. 
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the  husband  van  convey  his  lands  free  from  hU  wife's  dower. 
This  is  so  in  all  those  States  in  which  dower  ia  confined  to  the 
lands  which  the  husband  may  own  at  his  death.  Bat  in  those 
States  where  the  common-law  right  of  dower  exists  this  discus- 
sion is  appropriate.  As  to  the  law  of  dower,  as  aifected  by  statute 
in  the  several  States,  consult  ch.  2  of  Scribner  on  Dower,  vol.  i. 
However,  since  Mr.  Scribner's  work  was  published  (1864),  the 
law  of  dower  has  been  changed  in  some  of  the  States,  notably  in 
North  Carolina.  Id  this  State  the  Act  of  1866-67  restored  the 
oommon-law  right  of  dower  which  prevails  in  that  State  at  this 
time. 

Prim/  EeaminaHon  and  AeknowUdgment. — In  the  chapter  on 
the  wife's  separate  estate,  and  her  power  to  convey  the  same,  the 
privy  examination  and  acknowledgment  of  the  wife  is  discussed 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  subject  will  not  be  further  treated  in 
detail ;  but  the  pra(>titioner  is  referred  to  the  second  volume  of 
Mr.  Scribner,  ch.  13,  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  statutes 
and  decisions  of  the  several  States  on  this  poict.  In  most  of  the 
States  the  deed  of  the  wife  is  absolutely  void,  except  she  ac- 
knowledge the  execution  of  the  deed,  separately  and  apart  from 
her  husband,  to  be  her  free  and  voluntary  act.  And  the  same 
formalities  are  required  to  release  the  inchoate  right  of  dower. 

This  was  BO  in  reference  to  fines  in  England.  The  statute,  dt 
modo  levandi  finee,  required  that,  where  a  married  woman  was 
made  a  party  to  a  fine,  she  should  first  be  examined  by  the  jus- 
tice to  ascertain  her  consent;  and  this  private  examination  was 
used  OS  well  where  the  woman  joined  in  a  fine  to  extinguish  her 
dower,  as  where  it  was  levied  as  a  conveyance  of  her  estate.*  But 
the  statute  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  ch.  74,  abolishes  fines  and  re- 
coveries in  England,  and  the  conveyance  by  deed  is  substituted  in 
their  stead.  By  this  statute  a  married  woman  must  acknowledge 
on  separate  examination.  So  the  statutes  of  each  State,  and  the 
adjudications  thereon,  must  govern  the  transmission  of  title,  or 
the  release  of  dower  therein.f 

lAmitcOuma  as  Affecting  Dower. — Judge  Kent,  in  his  Lecture 
which  treats  of  dower,  says,  in  England  there  is  no  bar  by  tlie 

*  18  Edw.  I. ;  2  InBL,  515;  Shep.  Touch.,  6 ;  Park,  Dow.,  184.  See  2  Scrib., 
eh.  13,  !  I. 

t  Jones  «.  Powell,  6  Johm.  Ch.,  194, 
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statute  of  lifflitationa  in  dower.  This  was  true  at  the  time  Judge 
Kent  wrote,  wliich  was  prior  to  the  English  statute  of  3  and  4 
Will.  IV.,  ch.  27,  which  provides  that  no  suit  for  dower  shall  be 
brought  after  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  the  husband.  The 
rule  on  this  subject  is  not  uniform  in  the  several  States,  but  many 
of  them  embrace  dower  in  the  statute  of  limitations. 

Judge  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Powell,  intimated  that 
dower  was  barred  by  the  Act  of  1801,  but  the  Act  of  1806  re- 
pealed the  same.  Now  dower  is  barred  in  New  York  in  twenty 
years.* 

In  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
Miesiseippi,  and  perhaps  others,  the  limitation  is  twenty  years-f  ■ 
In  some  of  the  States  the  limit  is  five  or  seven  years.  But  the 
tendency  of  all  the  decisions  is  that  dower  is  not  included  in 
the  general  statute  of  limitations,  unless  especially  meotioDed; 
the  reason  usually  assigned  is  that  the  possession  is  not  always 
of  that  adverse  character  which  is  a  main  reason  for  the  statute 
generally. 

In  the  case  of  Guthrie  v.  Owen,^  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten- 
nessee held  that  the  dower  was  not  barred  by  the  2d  section  of 
the  Act  of  1819,  ch.  2,  and  the  argument  was  thorough  and  for- 
cible ;  they  say,  in  speaking  of  certain  rights  which  are  barred 
in  England  and  this  country  :  "  But  very  different  are  the  rela- 
tions existing  here,  in  point  of  title,  between  the  widow  and  the 
heir.  Neither  the  title  nor  the  possession  of  the  heir  is  adverse 
to  that  of  the  claimant  of  dower,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  inconsist^ 
ent  with  it.  The  title  to  dower  is  involved  and  inherent  in  that 
of  the  heir;  his  seisin  and  possessioo, although  for  himself,  in  nres 
also  to  the  benefit  of  the  claimant  in  dower;  his  poraession,  in- 
deed, may  protect,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  right  of  dower,  un- 

•  New  York  Beviscd  Statutes,  p.  742,  |  18.  ThU  act  wis  conslnied  to  act 
prospective!;  only,  and  did  not  applj  where  the  husband  died  before  the  tM 
passed :  Sayre  o.  Wisner,  8  Wend.,  681. 

t  Conover  n.  Wright,  2  Halst.  (N.  J.),  ch.  61S;  Barnard  v.  Edwards,  *  N. 
H.,  107 ;  Durham  d.  Angier,  20  Maine,  242 ;  in  accord,  Allen  e.  Allen,  i  Fenn., 
311 ;  Mass.  Stat.,  ch.  BO,  {  fl ;  Tuttle  e.  Wilson,  10  Ohio,  24. 

i  Gmhrie  v.  Owen,  10  Yerger,  339;  see  Smart  if.  Walerhonse,  10  Yei^.,  94; 
bot,  in  Carmichael  r.  Carmichsel,  5  Hnmp.,  96,  the  widow  was  barred  after 
twenty  years,  haiing  voluntarily  relinquished  possession,  and  the  tenant  not 
holding  under  the  heir  was  distinguished  Trom  Outhrie  v.  Owen. 
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less  the  second  Bection  of  the  Act  of  1819  shall  constrain  ns  to 
give  to  it  an  efiect  so  little  in  harmony  with  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  title  of  the  heir  and  dowress."  The  court  fur- 
ther said,  in  speaking  of  the  title  and  possession  :  "  Their  opera- 
tion should  Bustaia,  not  destroy,  should  give  effect  to,  not  defeat 
the  title  iu  dower.  lu  this  case,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  heir  but  a 
purchaser  of  the  title  who  insists  upon  the  statute  of  limitattoDs. 
But  we  tbiuk  that  the  same  relations  exist  between  such  pur- 
<diaser  and  the  claimant  of  dower,  and  the  title  remains  precisely 
in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  case  of  the  heir  himself." 

This  reason  is  concluAve  against  the  idea  of  dower  being  within 
the  ordinary  statute  of  limitations,  either  English  or  American. 

In  North  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  Spencer  v.  Weston,*  it  was 
held  that  the  claim  for  dower  was  not  such  "right  or  title"  to 
the  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Aot  of  1715,  as  to  be  affected 
thereby.  And,  therefore,  the  dower  right  was  not  within  the 
statute  of  limitations. 

The  court  said,  in  that  case:  "A  widow  before  assignment  of 
dower  has  neither  any  '  right  or  title'  to  the  lands  of  which  her 
husband  was  seised,  she  has  only  an  interest  in  the  lands  for 
dower."  The  recent  code  (1868)  of  North  Carolina!  repeals  the 
old  statute  of  limitations,  and  substitutes  another,  with  some 
changes ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  poeseselon  of  seven  years,  the 
statute  uses  the  words  "  right  or  title,"  which  will  not  include  a 
claim  for  dower  under  the  reasoning  in  Spencer  tt.  Weston. 

TheStatote  of  1868  does  not  mention  the  claim  for  dower,  and 
we  eonclndfl  from  the  wording  of  the  same,  that  dower  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  statute  of  limitations  in  North  Carolina. 

In  Missouri,  the  claim  for  dower  is  not  included  in  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  that  State.]; 

The  statute  of  Georgia,  passed  in  1839,  required  the  widow  to 
make  application  for  dower  within  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband.§  We  are  not  apprised  that  the  rule  has  been  changed 
under  the  new  constitution  and  recent  l^islation  in  ^at  State. 
Prior  to  1826,  the  right  of  dower  in  Georgia  stood  as  at  common 

•  Spencer  v.  Weston,  1  Dev.  ft  Bat.,  213 ;  Id  accord,  Otnipbell  n.  Murpbe;, 
2  Jones  Equity,  357 ;  see  also,  HcMillaa  v.  Turner,  7  Jonca  Law,  435. 

t  BattJe'BEeTisaljCh,  17,  4  20.  J  Littleton  b.  Patterson,  32  Mo.,  357. 

\  Tooke  tF.  Hardeman,  7  6a.,  20;  Act  Dec  21,  1839. 
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law ;  ainoe  then,  the  husband  can  oonvey  without  the  consent  of 
the  wife.  In  South  Carolina,  under  the  pecaliar  wording  of  the 
statute,  the  right  to  dower  is  subject  to  the  five  year  limitation  of 
that  State.* 

Michigan  and  Iowa  bold  that  the  right  to  dower  is  not  within 
the  statute  of  IimitatioD8.t 

The  right  of  action  which  a  widow  has,  begins  on  the  death  of 
her  husband.  In  some  of  the  States  she  is  required  to  make  de- 
mand of  the  tenant  before  she  sues  for  dower;  in  this  instaQce 
the  right  to  sue  would  not  commence  until  after  the  demand.  As 
a  general  rule,  both  in  the  United  States  tnd  in  England,  statutes 
of  limitations  do  not  ex  vi  termini  extend  to  suits  in  chancery.^ 
But,  in  both  countries,  courts  of  equity  constantly  admit  their  ob- 
ligation, and  act,  not  only  in  analogy,  but  in  obedience  to  their 
provision8.§  And  courts  of  equity  more  readily  yield  to  the 
statute  of  limitations,  as  fixed  for  oourts  of  law,  for  the  reason 
that  all  "stale"  demands  are  received  with  disfavor  in  this  tri- 
bunal, while  diligence  is  encouraged  rather  than  unreasonable 
negligence.  Says  Judge  Story  :[|  "  A  defence  peculiar  to  courts  of 
equity  is  that  founded  upon  the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  the  stale- 
nees  of  the  claim,  in  cases  where  no  statute  of  limitations  directly 
governs  the  case.  In  such  cases,  courts  of  equity  act,  sometimes, 
by  analogy  to  the  law,  and  sometimes  act  upon  their  own  inherent 
doctrine  of  discouraging,  for  the  peace  of  society,  antiquated  de- 
mands by  refusing  to  interfere  where  there  has  been  gross  laches 
in  prosecuting  rights,  or  long  and  unreasonable  acquiescence  in  the 
assertion  of  adverse  rights."  Under  this  principle  a  court  of 
equity  would  repel  an  application  for  dower  in  certain  instances 

*  Boyle  V.  Rowand,  3  DeBaiiss.,  565 ;  Ramsey  t.  Dszier,  1  Coon.  Court 
(Treadw.)i  112-  But  Inter  cases  hold  differently  in  thai  State ;  see  Wilson  v. 
McLenagbao,  1  McMullen  £q.,  35;  Cssloii  o.  Cuton,  2  Rich.  Eq.,  I ;  Pickard 
».  Talbird,  Rice  Eq.,  158. 

t  1  Mann,  1  ;  6  Clark,  106. 

X  In  the  esse  a!  Spencer  «.  Weston,  1  Dcy.  &  Bat.,  S14,  the  court  of  Noith 
Carolina  held  (hat  where  the  application  was  not  made  for  dower  until  after 
eighteen  yeani,  the  Act  of  Limitations  of  1715  did  not  bar,  because  she  had  DOt 
Buch  "  rigltt  or  title"  as  required  her  to  sue  under  that  act.  And  the  court 
refused  to  consider  the  question  of  "  lapse  of  time,"  because  it  was  not  pleaded 
in  the  action.  It  was  also  held  in  this  case  that  damages  could  not  be  recoT- 
ered  for  the  time  anterior  to  demnnd  for  assignment. 
i  2  Scribner,  Dower,  ch.  20,  i  13.  ||  2  Story  Eq.,  J  1520. 
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of  anreiisoDable  delay,  even  where  there  was  no  statute  of  limi- 
tations.* 

Asaiffntaent  of  Dower  by  Mdes  and  Bounds  as  against  the 
Stir  or  Deoiaee. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  the  estate 
shall  admit  of  it,  the  dower  shall  be  assigned  by  metes  and 
bounds. 

The  sheriff  is  a  mere  ministerial  offioer,  aod  can  only  assign 
according  to  law.  The  same  rule  applies  where  commissioners 
are  appointed  under  a  statute.  Under  this  general  doctrine,  it 
has  been  held  competent  to  assign  the  whole  of  particular  rooms 
in  a  dwelling-house,  and  in  a  New  York  ca8e,t  where  the  estate 
consisted  of  a  village-lot  and  dwelling-house  thereon,  particular 
rooms  were  assigned  to  the  widow,  with  the  right  of  using  the 
stairways,  halls,  etc.,  so  as  to  aiford  ingress  and  egress.  So,  in 
Massachusetts,!  upon  an  assignment  of  dower,  there  was  set  off  to 
the  widow  the  southerly  half  of  a  dwelling-house,  with  various 
designations  as  to  garret,  cellar,  etc 

In  several  of  the  States,  especially  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Flor- 
ida, Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina,  the  statute  especially  requires 
the  dwelling-house,  where  the  husband  was  accustomed  to  live, 
to  be  included  in  the  assignment  to  the  widow.  But  under  these 
statutes  it  has  been  held  that,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  court  that 
the  whole  of  the  dwelling-house  and  other  improvements  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  nse  of  the  widow,  without  manifest  injustice  to 
tJie  heirs,  then  the  widow  shall  take  such  portion  as  is  reasonable 
and  just.§ 

It  has  been  held  under  these  statutes  that  the  widow  is  not  en- 
titled to  an  assignment  to  all  of  the  hnsband's  real  estate,  even 
where  it  is  supposed  necessary  for  her  support.  ||  Neither  is  it 
lawful  to  assign  the  widow  a  portion  of  the  land  in  fee,  for  this 
would  in  effect  make  her  a  co-heir.^    It  is  not  allowable  to  give 

■  Or  thi»  point,  see  Ralls  v.  Hughe*,  1  Dans  (Ky,),  407 ;  KHdall  «.  Trim- 
ble, 1  Md.  Ch.  Dec.,  143;  Chew  tF.  FarinerB'  Bank,  Q  Gill  (Md.),  361. 

t  White  ».  Story,  2  Hill,  643;  Parks  o.  Hnrdy,  4  Bradf.,  15;  see  Stew- 
art e.  Smith,  35  Barb.,  167  ;  Patch  v.  Keeler,  27  Vermont,  252. 

t  Symm«s  v.  Draw,  21  Pick.,  278  ;  28cribiier,  ch.  21.  As  to  similar  mode 
of  assignment,  see  In  Matter  of  Watkins,  9  John.,  245. 

i  See  2  ScribDer,  Dow.,  ch.  21,  {  3,  and  notee. 

n  Stiner  v.  Cawthome,  4  Dev.  and  BaL  Law,  501. 

1  Wilhelin  >.  Wilhelm,  4  Md.  Ch.  Dec.,  330. 
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the  widow  the  privilege  of  cutting  firewood  and  feeding  sfax^ 
upon  the  land  not  flet  off  for  dower.*  The  report  of  the  sheriff, 
or  conimieeioneis,  should  describe  the  property  aaeigned  with 
reasonable  certain^ ;  a  vague  deacription  ia  sufficient  ground  to 
set  aside  the  afieignnienf  .f  In  Kentucky,  the  return  of  the  oom- 
missioners,  that  they  had  assigned  for  dower  "  four  acres  around 
the  house,"  was  held  too  indefinite.!  ^^  '^  °<^  competent  to 
show  by  parol  what  lands  are  included  in  the  asBignaient.§  Pat- 
ting the  dowress  in  possession  is  sufficient,  though  she  may  havea 
husband. II  The  statutes  of  the  diSerent  States,  in  r^;ftrd  to  the 
assignment  by  metes  or  bounds,  or  otherwise,  may  change  in 
some  particulars  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  Gach  statute  is 
Boeceptible,  perhaps,  of  a  different*  in  construction  by  the  several 
courts,  and  to  these  attention  is  necessarily  required  for  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  modem  law  of  dower. 

A»  to  Improvement  by  the  Heir  b^ore  Assignment, — Mr. 
Scribner  says :  "  It  seems  to  be  settled  that  if  the  heir,  after  the 
husbaod'a  death,  improve  the  estate,  and  its  value  is  thereby  en- 
hanced, the  widow  will  be  entitled  to  her  dower  of  the  lands  so 
improved,  without  any  allowance  to  the  heir  on  account  of  his 
expenditures  or  labor."^  Some  of  the  authorities  suggest,  as  a 
reason  for  this  rule,  that  it  is  folly  of  the  heir  to  make  improve- 
ments before  the  assignment  of  dower ;  but  Mr,  Justice  Story** 
dissents  from  this  view,  saying  that  Lord  Coke,  nor  any  of  the 
old  authorities,  had  not  given  this  reason.  He  then  reasons  from 
the  case  of  a  disseisin,  in  which,  if  the  disseisor  build  upon  the 
land  which  he  hath  by  disseisin,  and  the  disseisee  sflerwards  en- 
ter, the  latter  shall  have  the  buildings  as  well  as  the  land ;  that 
the  title  and  seisin  of  the  soil,  upon  a  recovery  at  oommon  law, 

*  JoDCfl  V.  Jones,  Biubee's  Law  Rep,,  117. 

t  Fierce  v.  Oregory,  2  PcDning.,  709.         t  SteTens  c.  Slevens,  3  Dana,  371. 

i  Young  c.  Gregory,  4fl  Me.,  476.  I  Adams  «.  Barron,  13  A1&.,  205. 

t  2  Scclbner,  Dow.,  ch.  21,  |  30 ;  4  Rent,  65 ;  1  Washburn,  R.  Property,  2d 
ed.,  236 ;  Hale  v.  James,  S  John.  Ch.,  260;  Catlin  e.  Ware,  S  Haw^  218; 
Thompeon  v.  Morrow,  6  Serg.  &  R.,  289 1  McCIanahan  v.  Porter,  10  Mo.,  746 ; 
Coke  Littleton. 

It  ia  iappoeed  that,  in  ManninK  v.  Laboree,   83  M&,  343,  ihe  court  o*er- 
tooked  the  dlBtiuction  taken  between  improvemenla  made  bj  the  heir  and  tboM 
made  by  the  alienee  of  the  huttband. 
••  Powell  IP.  Mon.  and  Brimf.  Man,  Co.,  3  Mason,  347,  367. 
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cany  everything  annexed  to  the  freehold  as  an  incident.  He 
Bays  that,  if  a  recovery  be  upon  a  title  paramount  against  any 
person,  though  be  may  be  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  and  have  made 
improvementfl  on  the  land,  yet  the  common  law  gives  the  de-  . 
mandant  a  perfect  title  to  all  the  improvements,  as  well  as  to  the 
land.  He  says :  "  It  is  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  heir,  he  is 
ID  by  descent,  and  so  his  possession,  being  cast  upon  him  by  the 
law,  may  seem  rightful ;  but  when  the  wife  is  endowed  upon  a 
recovery  from  the  heir  and  assignment  of  dower,  she  is  in  from 
the  death  of  her  huaband,  and  the  heir's  possession  is  avoided, 
and,  by  consequence,  there  is  no  right  of  possession  as  to  this 
third  part  acquired  to  the  heir,  since  the  law  doth  not  plaoe  blm 
in  such  third  part  after  the  death  of  the  father."  "  The  rule, 
therefore,  that  subjects  the  improvements,  as  well  as  the  land  in 
poeeession  of  the  heir,  to  the  claim  of  dower,  seems  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  general  principles  of  the  common  law,  which  gave 
the  improvements  to  the  owner  of  the  soil."  So,  if  lands, 
which  have  been  sown  by  the  heir,  be  assigned  to  the  widow  for 
her  dower,  she  takes  the  growing  crops.*  This  rule,  however, 
of  giving  the  widow  the  beneGts  of  the  improvements  made  by 
the  heir,  has  been  changed  by  statute  in  New  York,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Mew  Hampsliire,  and  others.t  It  would  seem  to  result, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the  advant^e  of  im- 
provements, she  should  submit  to  her  proportion  of  the  loae 
from  unavoidable  diminution  of  value,  and  such  is  the  rule.  As 
against  the  heir,  the  widow  takes  the  estate  according  to  its  value 
at  the  time  of  the  assignment  of  dower. 

But  it  was  held  in  North  CaroIina|  that,  where  buildings  sub- 
ject to  dower  bad  been  insured,  and  after  the  death  of  the  husband 
they  were  destroyed  by  6re,  the  widow  was  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  insurance- money,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  proportion 
of  her  interest  in  the  estate. 

AKsignment  by  Melea  and  Bounds  as  Offainsi  the  Alienee  of  the 
Ruaband. — Under  the  Kngliah  rule,  the  widow  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  all  improvements  made  by  the  alienee  of  the  husband, 

■  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  21,  {  33,  and  cues  ciled ;  Pariwr  n.  Parker,  17  Pick., 
286 ;  BalrtoD  p.  BftlMon,  3  O.  Gi«eDe  (Iowa),  533. 
t  Se«  natee  to  3  Scribner,  Dow.,  cIl  21,  |  3S. 
I  Campbell  t.  Murphe?,  2  Jonee  Eq.,  367. 
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the  same  aa  if  made  by  the  heir,*  This  rule  was  opposed  hy 
Bome  of  the  ancient  anthorities,  and  id  the  Tlnited  States  an  en- 
tirely difierent  rule  previuls.f  Decisions  in  almost  all  the  States, 
,  snstain  this  doctrine.:];  The  reasons  given  in  the  books  for  the 
rule  being  different  as  between  the  widow  and  heir,  from  that 
between  the  widow  and  the  alienee  of  the  hasband  as  to  improve- 
ments, are  not  very  satisfactory,  but  the  rule  is  well  settled  in 
America,  that  when  the  dowress  sues  the  alienee  of  the  husband, 
she  is  bound  by  the  value  of  the  lands  at  the  time  of  the  alienation 
by  the  husband,  and  not  at  the  date  of  the  assignment.  This, 
therefore,  is  directly  the  opposite  of  the  rule  just  stated  in  the 
case  where  the  suit  for  dower  is  against  the  heir. 

The  date  of  the  execution  and  delivery  of  the  deed  is  the  date 
of  the  alienation  for  the  purposes  of  this  rule.  K  the  husband 
give  a  title  bond  and  deliver  possession,  and  afterwards  the  pur- 
chaser pay  the  money,  and  a  deed  is  tnade,  the  date  of  the  title- 
bond  fixes  the  date  of  the  alienation. 

JTtc  Alienet,  Mnet  Make  his  Plea. — When  sued  by  the  widow, 
if  the  alienee  has  claim  for  improvements,  be  should  withoutcon- 
troverting  the  right  to  dower,  set  up  his  claim  by  the  appropriate 
pleading  upon  the  record. 

As  to  pleading  and  practice,  and  also  the  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  value  of  improvements  in  which  the  alienee  claims  protection, 
see  cases  cited  in  note.§ 

Dov>er  Attaches  to  the  Increased  Value  from  Ertringio  Cauwt, 
whether  against  the  Heir  or  Alienee. — In  the  doctrine,  that  the 
widow  is  entitled  to  her  proportion  of  the  inweased  value  of  the 
estate  from  extrinsic  causes,  the  English  and  American  author- 
ities most  generally  agree.|| 

The  point  was  first  discnaeed  by  Chief  Justice  Parsons,  of  Maa- 

•  41  Eng.,  C.  L.,  728  ;  Park,  Dower.  255 ;  2  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  22,  J  5. 

t  4  Kent.,  65,  66 :  Gore  v.  Braiier,  3  Masi.  523 ;  Perrj  e.  Goodwin,  6  Mhes^ 
498;  Ayer  «.  Spring,  9  Man.,  8;  Ware  v.  Catlin,  9  Masa.,  21S;  and  sevenl 
New  York  ca/tea  to  the  aame  effect;  Tliompaon  v.  Morrow,  G  Serg.  &  R^  280; 
Campbell  i.  Murphey,  2  (N.  C),  Jones  Eq.,  257. 

J  See  fnll  reference  to  cases  in  2  Scribner,  Ddw.,  ch.  22,  {  23. 

I  Humphrey  r.Phinney,  2  John,,  484;  Dafff.  Baasett.lS  John,,21 ;  Allenv. 
Smith,  1  Cow.,  180 ;  Taylor  t>.  Brodriek,  1  Dana  (Ky.),  345 ;  6  MoClain,  422 ; 
2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  22 ;  Gore  e.  Braiier,  3  Maaa.,  G2S ;  3  Mason,  347. 

II  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  22,  J  35. 
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each awtts,' ID  Gore  V.  Brazier."'  But  as  the  point  waa  not  in  judg- 
ment, it  is  not  binding  authority.  But  subsequently  in  the  Supreme 
Courtof  Pennsylvania, in  Thompson  e.  Morrov,t  the  point  ia  di- 
rectly decided  in  favor  of  the  widow.  The  estate  was  situate  in 
the  city  of  Pittsbui^h,  which  had  heen  improved  by  the  pui^ 
chaser,  and  had  greatly  increased  in  value  by  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  other  causes  distinct  from  the  building  improvement. 
Chief  Justice  Tilghman  said:  "So  far  as  concerns  the  improve 
ments  made  by  the  alienee,  it  is  agreed  that  the  tenant  shall  he 
protected  from  this  hardship;  but  as  to  any  value  which  may 
chance  to  arise  from  the  gradually  increasing  prosperity -of  the 
country,  and  not  from  the  labor  or  money  of  the  alienee,  it  would 
he  hard  indeed  upon  the  widow  if  she  were  precluded  from 
taking  her  share  of  it.  She  runs  the  risk  of  any  deterioration 
of  the  estate  which  may  arise,  either  from  public  misfortune,  or 
the  n^ligence,  or  even  the  voluntary  act  of  the  alienee."  Judge 
Story,!  in  an  elaborate  review  of  tlie  authorities,  sustained  the 
views  of  Tilghman,  C.  J. 

Mr.  Story  said :  "  The  doctrine  appears  to  me  to  stand  upon 
solid  principles,  and  the  general  analogies  of  the  law.  If  the 
estate  has,  in  the  intermediate  period,  risen  in  value,  she  receives 
the  benefit ;  if  it  has  depreciated,  she  sustains  the  loss." 

But  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  rule  seems  to  be  settled 
otherwise,  the  widow  being  limited  in  the  estimation  of  value  to 
the  period  of  alienation.  In  Dorchester  v.  Coventry,g  the  court 
held  that  no  distinction  could  be  made  between  improvements 
and  the  increased  value  of  the  land.  It  seems  that  Chancellor 
Kent  and  Judge  Story  differed  on  this  point,  at  least  as  to  what 
was  the  common-law  rule,  because  Judge  Story,  in  the  case  of 

■  Qore  V.  Bruier,  3  Mam.,  523,  544. 

t  ThompBOD  V.  Morrow,  5  Serg.  &,  R.,  289. 

t  Povell  B.  MoriBon  &  Brimfield  Mannf.  Co.,  3  Msson,  347 ;  and  to  Ihe  aanie 
pDrport,  Carler  v.  Parker,  2S  Maine,  509;  Ditnselh  v.  Bk.  V.  S.,  6  Ohio,  76; 
Allen  K.  McCoy,  8  Ohio,  418  ;  Throp  ».  JoiinBon.  3  Ind.,  343 ;  Mahoney  o. 
Young,  3  DuTia,  68S ;  Lewis  i.  James,  8  Hump.,  537 ;  SummerB  v.  Babb,  13 
111.,  4S3 ;  10  Mo.,  746 ;  Campbell  r.  Miirphe;,  2  Jones  Eq.,  3.i7  ;  0  HalsL,  395 ; 
IHd.  Ch.  Bec.,452;  2Harring.,  336;  6  McClean,  422;  Woolridge  «.  Wil- 
kiiu,  3  How.  (Miai,),  360. 

{  Dorcliesler  d.  CoTeotry,  11  John.,  510;  see,  in  Record,  Allen  n.  Smith,  1 
Cow,  180 ;  Walker  v.  Schnyter,  10  Wend.,  480 ;  Daffr.  Baaset,  15  John,  21. 
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Powell  V.  Monson  &  Brimfield  Manufg,  Co.,  referring'  to  Chan- 
cellor Kent's  opinion  in  Hale  v.  James,*  sajs  in  substance,  that 
the  question  was  not  before  the  court,  but  he  differed  with  Mr. 
Kent  as  to  the  rule  of  the  common  law  as  stated.  But  in  his 
OommerUariea,  Judge  Kent  takes  the  view  of  the  rule  adoptee]  by 
most  of  the  States-f  But,  notwithstanding  the  position  of  these 
great  Judges,  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  in  Walker  p, 
Scbujler,!  held  that  the  widow  was  not  entitled  to  the  proportion 
of  the  enhanced  value  of  the  estate. 

Virginia,  too,  holds  that  the  widow  is  excluded  from  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  enhancement  of  value  of  the  estate 
from  extrinsic  causes.^  Similar  to  New  York  and  Virginia  have 
been  holdings  in  South  Caro1iDa,||  and  Alabama.^  Statutes  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Or^on,  confine  the  valu- 
ation to  the  period  of  alienation,  thus  disallowing  the  widow  the 
advantage  of  an  enhancement  of  value  from  extrinsic  causes.. 

Dderioralion  in  the  Honda  of  tiie  Alienee. — It  is  generally  con- 
ceded by  the  American  authorities  that  the  widow  has  no  rem- 
edy for  waste  committed  by  the  alienee  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
husband.  And  the  rule  is  the  same  aa  to  diminution  of  value 
before  the  assignment  of  dower,  proceeding  from  natural  causes.** 
But  if  the  waste  is  committed  after  the  death  of  the  husband,  it 
may  be  that  the  rule  is  quite  different.  In  Mew  York  we 
have  seen  that  the  period  of  alienation  is  taken  as  the  date  at 
which  the  value  of  the  estate  is  to  beestimated.  Under  this  rule 
it  woold  seem  to  follow  that  no  depreciation  after  that  time  can 
lessen  the  value  of  the  share  of  the  widow.ft 

Tt, might  be  observed  at  this  place  that  frequently  the  par- 
chaser  lias  the  equity  of  exoneration  from  the  charge  of  dower, 
where  ihe  husband  died  seised  of  other  lands.    Thus,  in  Ken- 

•  Hale  ».  Jimea,  6  John.  Ch.,  258  (1822). 
t  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  22,  i  42;  4  Kent,  68,  note, 
t  Walker  b.  Schuyler,  10  Wend.,  480. 

i  Tod  B.  Baylor,  4  Leigh,  498.  ||  Brown  r.  Duncan,  4  McCord,  346. 

H  Bearern.  Smith,  11  Ala.,  20;  Frands  o.  Gu-rord,  18  Ala.,  794 ;  Thrasher 
e.  Pinckird,  23A]a.,  616. 
**  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  22,  {  48 ;  Braxton  e.  Coleman,  6  Call.,  433 ;  4  Kent, 
67;  1  Waahbum,  E.  Property,  237  {2d  ed.).  , 

ft  Hale  D.  Jamea,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  258. 
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tncky,*  ttie  husband  had  «olt]  not  a  distinct  tract,  hut  only  a  por^ 
tion  of  a  larger  tract.  He  died  aeiaed  of  the  balance  of  the  tract, 
and  the  court  held  that  the  widow  sfaonld  take  dower  in  the  por- 
tion of  the  tract  not  sold,  it  appearing  that  dower  in  the  whole 
tract  could  be  obtaiued  out  of  the  part  unsold,  thereby  exonera- 
ting the  alienee  of  the  husband. 

Ifie  Right  of  the  Widow  to  Mfme  ProJUa, — The  widow  is  en- 
titled to  eodowment  immediately  upon  the  death  of  the  husband. 
CoDsequeotly,  if  the  person  wbose  duty  it  is  to  assign  dower, 
holda  the  possession,  he  incurs  a  debt  to  the  widow,  which  he  is 
liable  to  pay,  either  id  his  lifetime,  or  through  his  personal  rep- 
reeentative.  In  equity,  the  tenant  is  r^;arded  as  holding  the 
widow's  one-third  as  a  trustee,  with  whom  he  is  bound  to  account. 

The  widow's  right  in  equity  to  this  account  may  be  enforced 
against  the  heir  or  alienee,  or  their  representatives,  without  re- 
gard to  aoy  previous  demand  by  the  widow  for  the  endowment, 
or  the  circumstanoe  whether  the  husband  died  seised  or  not, 
the  title  to  mesne  profits  being  Inseparably  attached  to  the  right 
of  endowment  of  one-third  part  of  the  estate.t  In  a  court 
of  law,  a  demand  is  necessary,  upon  the  alienee  especially,  but  in 
eijaity  an  accountfor  mesne  profite  has  been  allowed  without  any 
demand,  and  even  before  the  dower  has  been  assigned. 

As  to  the  mle  in  equity,  see  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  note.^ 
Id  North  Carolina,  under  the  old  practice,  it  was  held  that  after 
dower  had  been  assigned  at  law,  eqaily  will  not  entertain  a  bill 
for  mesne  profits,  unless  there  be  some  equitable  circumstaocee, 
SDch  as  loss  of  title-deeds,  or  detention  of  such  deeds,  or  a  discov- 
ery is  necessary  .§ 

It  is  held,  in  Maryland,  that  a  bill  for  rentsand  prc^ts  is  pre- 
mature until  dower  has  been  recovered,  while  the  courts  in  Mis- 

*  LsvBon  V.  Horton,  6  Daaa,  471.  To  the  same  effect,  Wood  v.  Ee/es,  6 
Paige,  478,    See  the  Engliah  case,  Origbj  v.  Cox,  I  Vesey,  Sen^  517. 

f  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  26,  {  1. 

J  Huen  tp.  Thorber,  4  John.  Ch.,  604  ;  Johneon  «.  Thran»s,  2  Piige,  377  ; 
Sellman  n.  Bowen,  8  Gill  and  J.,  SO  (Hd.) ;  Tod  c  Baylor,  4  Leigh,  498  ;  Slat- 
ter  e.  Meek.  35  Ala.,  628 ;  Oordon  v.  Stevens,  2  Hill  Ch.  (8.  C),  429 ;  Camp- 
bell t.  Murphoy,  2  Jones  Eq.,  357 ;  Peyton  v.  Smith,  2  Dev  and  B.  ^^i.,  326 ; 
Tonier  v.  Hoiria,  27  Mim.,  733. 

i   Whilefaesd  v.  Clinch,  1  Hnrpbey,  128, 
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aissippi  will  entertain  a  bill  for  mesne  pro&ts,  even  if  the  widow 
neglects  to  have  dower  assigned.* 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  technical 
rules,  which  prevail  in  England  and  America,  on  the  right  of 
the  widow  to  recover  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  For,  at  com- 
mon law,  no  damages  could  be  reoovered  by  the  widow,  being 
entitled  to  the  profits  onlj>  from  the  time  she  obtained  judgment. 
Then  came  the  Statute  of  Merton,  which  was  a  remedial  statute 
in  favor  of  the  widow. 

But  we  will  refer  to  Mr,  Scribner  on  Dower,  vol.  ii.,  eh.  26, 
for  a  full  reference  to  these  complicated  questions  growing  out  of 
the  efibrt  to  obtain  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  Then,  again, 
many  of  these  nice  distinctions  and  technical  rules  have  ceased  to 
be  of  great  practical  utility  in  most  of  the  States,  the  mode  of  re- 
covering dower,  and  damage  and  mesne  profits,  and  other  pro- 
cedure pertaining  thereto,  being  r^nlated  by  statute. 

Eaxegive  Aaaignment— Remedy  of  the  Sar. — It  is  said  that  if 
the  heir  make  the  assignment,  and  be  under  no  disability,  and  of 
full  age,  a  court  of  law  will  give  him  no  assistance,  and  that  he 
is  bound  by  the  record.f 

But  if  the  heir  were  under  age  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  a 
court  of  law  protects  him  against  an  excessivs  assignment,  and 
supplies  him  with  a  writ  of  admeasurement  of  dower .| 

Then  it  is  said,  if  the  sheriff  assign  dower  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon right,  when  he  might  have  assigned  it  regularly,  this  is  an 
error  in  the  execution,  and  the  heir  may  take  advantage  of  it. 
But  a  court  of  equity  may  entertain  a  bill  againi^it  a  partial  as- 
signment, especially  if,  in  addition  to  being  excessive,  there  are 
dreurastances  and  facts  showing  fraud.  Under  the  practice  Id 
the  United  States,  the  remedy  for  a  partial  or  excessive  as- 
signment of  dow^r  may  be  furnished  by  the  court  in  which  the 
proceedings  are  had ;  and  the  time  to  raise  the  objection  is  when 
the  sheriff  or  commissioners  make  their  return  to  court  of  how 
they  have  executed  their  powers  under  the  writ  or  order  of  the 
court. 

*  2  Scriboer,  Dow.,  ch.  26,  i  12  (doU). 

t  1  Roper  on  Husluuid  and  Wife,  407  ;  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  28,  {  1- 
J  2  Bcriboer,  Don.,  cb.  28,  {  2.     Aa  to  the  nature  of  the  Engliah  writ  of  ad- 
t,  see  Park  mi  Dower,  273. 
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This  question  aroae  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  case  of  Stiner  v. 
Cawthorne,*  and  the  court  used  the  following  language :  "  The 
Act  of  1784  has  not  indicated  the  remedy  for  an  illegal  or  ex- 
cessive allotment  of  dower,  bat  the  nst^ea  of  our  courts  have 
defined  it,  to  wit,  that  when  the  report  of  the  jury  is  returned, 
exceptions  may  be  thereunto  taken  by  any  one  thereby  a^rieved, 
and  the  court  will  set  aside  the  allotment  and  order  a  new  allots 
ment,  if  snfBcient  cause  be  shown."  If  the  exceptions  are  acted 
upon,  the  party  dtssatisfied  may  appeal. 

A  court  of  equity,  under  proper  circumstances,  even  after  a 
considerable  time  from  the  original  proceedings,  may  set  aside 
the  allotment  of  dower  and  order  an  assignment  de  novo.!  And 
where  the  assignment  was  of  the  rents  and  profits,  the  allowance 
maybe  changed  by  filing  a  bill  in  equity,  showing  that  the  income 
had  materially  enhanced  or  lea3ened.J  If  a  new  allotment  is 
made,  and  the  widow  has,  in  the  mean  time,  made  valuable  im- 
provements on  the  portion  in  excess,  she  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  the  same.§ 

Eoiction  of  the  Widow. — It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law,  and 
whi(^  is  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States,  that  a  widow 
who  has  been  evicted  of  her  dower,  may  be  endowed  anew  of  the 
remaining  lands  of  her  husband.||  By  the  common  law,  when 
the  widow  (especially  the  modern  practice)  was  evicted  by  a  title 
paramount,  she  could  resort  to  a  saire  fadaa  for  a  new  assign- 
ment to  the  remaining  lands.  But  in  the  United  States,  we  sup- 
pose the  practice  prevails  of  assigning  dower  as  though  none  had 
been  made.^ 

Ute  Dower  Etiale  after  Aedgnment — On  the  assignment  and 
delivery  of  the  possession  to  the  widow,Bhe  becomes  seised  of  the 
immediate  freehold.     In  point  of  tenure,  she  holds  of  the  faeir, 

*  Stin«r  V.  Cawthome,  4  Dev.  &  Bat.  L.,  501 ;  Eagle  «.  Eagles,  2  Hi^w.,  ISl, 
In  Sontb  QuttliDSi  and  Creorgia  the  Mme  prnctice  u  indicated:  HawkloB  «. 
Hall,  2  Bay.,  449 ;  Chapman  v.  Schroeder,  10  Oa.,  821.  Other  States,  if  not 
all,  hare  Btatiite«  regulating  this  practice. 

■f  Singleton  v.  Singleton,  5  Dana.  87.  %  Oove  e.  Cather.  23  111.,  flS4. 

j  1  Roper,  H.  A  W.,  406 ;  2  Scrlbner,  Dower,  ch.  28,  \\  16, 17  (note). 

II  Scott  V.  Hancock,  13  Maae.,  162;   Holloman  v.   HoUoman,  6  Smedee  A 
Manh.,  559 ;  see  atatules  of  Mveral  States ;  2  Scribner,  Dower,  ch.  29  ;  notes  to 
cases  and  atatutee. 
T  See  French  v.  Pratt,  27  He,  S81,  396-7 ;  2  Scribner,  Dower,  ch.  29,  \  10. 
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but  in  point  of  title  she  is  in  by  her  husband,  and  not  the  person 
making  the  assignment. 

The  following  propositions  may  be  stated  as  illustrative  of  the 
qualities  and  incidents  of  the  dower  estate ; 

1.  The  assignment  defeats  charges  made  by  the  husband  alone, 
her  title  having  relation  to  her  husband's  first  seisin. 

2.  It  is  not  chargeable  with  thedebtsof  the  husband,  contracted 
during  coverture,  and  she  holds  it  discharged  of  any  leases  made 
by  the  husband. 

3.  It  is  only  liable  to  incumbrances  created  before  marn^e, 
which  are  paramount  to  dower,  her  title  in  this  r^ard  having 
relation  only  to  the  time  of  marriage. 

4.  If  the  widow  accept  an  assignment  contrary  to  common 
right,  she  takes  subject  to  incumbrances. 

6.  If  the  husband  sow  a  crop  and  die,  and  the  heir  assign  the 
land  sown  to  the  wife  for  her  dower,  she  is  entitled  to  the  crop 
growing  thereon,  and  not  the  executor  of  the  husband. 

6.  If  crops  be  planted  at  the  death  of  the  widow,  the  growing 
crops  go  to  her  administrator  or  executor,  and  not  to  the  rever- 
sioner.    As  to  snch  emblements,  she  Stands  asother  life-tenants. 

7.  If  the  estate  be  subject  to  an  incumbrance  paramount  to 
dower,  and  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  entitle  the  widow 
to'bave  them  satisfied  from  her  hneband's  general  estate,  she  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  down  one-third  of  the  interest. 

8.  The  widow,  as  tenant  for  life,  must  pay  all  taxes  assessed 
upon  the  lands  assigned  to  her  during  her  life,  being  in  this  re- 
gard like  other  life-tenancies. 

9.  At  the  death  of  the  dowress,  the  heir  or  party  owning  the 
inheritance,  is  entitled  to  the  immediate  possession. 

10.  A  person  holding  an  estate  in  dower  under  the  widow, 
cannot,  afler  the  termination  of  the  estate,  claim  betterments 
against  the  reversioner.* 

The  dower  estate  may  be  liable  for  other  cbat^;es  not  indicated 
in  the  forgoing  propositions;  thus,  it  was  held  in  Tennessee, 
that  she  was  boand  to  reimburse  the  proper  corporate  authorities 
for  money  expended  in  constructing  a  foot  patliway  in  front  of 

•  Msddock  V.  Jel)i80n,-ll  Maine,  4S2;  Witlw  v.  Hoile;,  11  lows, 44; 
Maine,  45;  uid  aa  to  th«  8«v«nl  propositioiu,  see  2  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  30. 
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premises  which  tiad  been  assigned  for  dower,  the  requisite  notice 
first  having  been  given  to  construct  it  herself.* 

Forfaiwre  of  Dower,  Wa^,  etc. — By  the  commOD  law,  if  a 
woman  was  tainted  of  treason,  murder,  or  fe]ony,sbe  lost  her  dower. 
Other  cases  of  forfeiture  were  urged  in  olden  times ;  thus  it  was 
said  that,  ^  the  husband  lie  sick  in  the  same  house,  and  she  will 
not  come  unto  him,  that  she  should  forfeit  dower. 

But,  says  Mr.  Scribner,  "Except  in  cases  of  treason,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  law,  relative  to  forfeiture  for  crime,  appear 
to  have  no  application  to  thb  country ."f 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  givra  Congress  the  power 
to  declare  the  punishment  for  treason,  subject  to  a  limitation  that 
DO  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or  for- 
feiture, except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.|  The  Act 
of  Congress,  April  30th,  1790,  provides  that  no  conviction  or 
judgment  for  oSences  therein  enumerated,  including  treason,  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of  estate. 

In  July,  1862,  during  the  civil  war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Confederate  States,  Congrees  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  seizure  and  coufiscation,  by  proceedings  in  rem,  of  the  ealates 
of  persons  engaged  in  that  war  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  suggested  that  inchoate  dower  is  not  within 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  such  a  right  is  not  an  estate,  and  is 
not  the  subject  of  grant  or  conveyance.§ 

Under  the  feudal  system,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  that,  age,  if 
the  tenant  conveyed  a  greater  estate  than  he  possessed,  it  worked 
a  forfeiture  of  the  estate ;  and  this  principle  was  attempted  to  be 
applied  to  the  widow,  who  might  make  what  is  called  a  tortious 
conveyance ;  but  this  doctrine  has  no  application  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few 
early  cases,  either  by  statute  or  upon  principles  of  law  recog- 
nized in  this  country,  it  is  held  that  the  conveyance  of  the  life- 
tenant  does  not  work  a  forfeiture,  but  has  the  effect  to  pass  what- 
ever estate  the  tenant  has,  and  no  more. 

*  While  v.  Nashville,  2  S«r«n,  3S4. 

t  1  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  19,  i  54;  2  vol.,  cb.  31,  {  4. 

t  CoTwL,  Alt.  3,  {  3,  BQbdiv.  2. 

{  2  Scrih.  Dow.,  ch.  31,  {  4 !  vol.  L,  Scrib.,  ch.  1. 
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This  is  regnlated  hj  statute  in  a  great  number  of  the  States* 
'  Waste,  ag  applied  to  the  Dower  Estate. — At  common  law  the 
teoaDt  ID  dower  was  panisbable  for  waste.  So  was  the  tenaot  by 
curtesy.  But  the  liability  did  not  extend  to  the  lessee  for  life, 
or  for  years.  The  reasoa  given  in  the  books  why  a  tenant  in 
dower  or  curtesy  is  impeachable  for  waste,  aud  that  the  lessee  fur 
life  or  years  is  not,  is,  that  in  teaancies  in  dower  and  curtesy  the 
tenant  holds  by  operation  of  law;  and  this  law,  for  obvions 
reasons,  imposes  the  liability  to  waste  as  a  quality  of  the  estate. 
But,  if  the  owner  of  the  fee  gives  a  lease  for  the  life  of  another 
or  for  yeais,  he  has  the  power  to  provide  in  the  contra(^  against 
waste ;  if  he  fail  to  provide,  the  lav  leaves  faim  to  abide  the 
resnlt  of  his  own  oontraet.  In  England,  however,  by  the  statutes 
of  Marlbridgef  and  Gloucester,!  all  this  class  of  tenancies,  in- 
cluding lessees  for  life  and  for  years,  were  made  liable  to  waste. 
The  modern  remedy  for  waste  is  a  bill  in  equity  to  enjoin  the 
commission  of  waste,  where  the  injury  would  be  irreparable,  or  a 
special  action  in  the  nature  of  waste  to  recover  damages.^ 

Tbe  old  technical  actious  and  remedies  for  waste  are  now  obso- 
lete, and  will  not  be  explained  at  this  place. 

Waste  is  defined  generally,  says  Mr.  Scribner,  "A  spoiling  or 
destroying  of  the  estate  with  respect  to  buildings,  wood,  or  soil, 
to  the  lasting  injury  of  the  inheritance.  But  no  damage  result- 
ing from  tbe  act  of  God,  as  lightning  or  tempest,  or  from  public 
enemies,  aa  an  invading  army,  or  from  tbe  reversioner  himself,  is 
waste.  There  are  two  kinds  of  waste,  voluntary  and  permietvee. 
Voluntary  waste  is  that  which  results  from  actual  commission,  as 
felling  timber,  defacing  buildings,  opening  mines,  and  changing 
the  course  of  husbandry.  Permissive  waste  is  that  which  results 
from  omission,  as  suffering  buildings  or  other  improvements  to 
go  to  decay."|| 

It  seems  that  the  widow  is  liable  for  both  voluntary  and  per- 
missive  waste.  The  American  doctrine  of  waste  is  somewhat 
varied  from  the  English  law.     In  several  of  the  States  it  is  pro- 

*  Be«  2  Scrib.,  Dow.,  ch.  SI,  for  reference  to  the  law  tmd  Bt«tat«a. 

t  52  Hen.  III.,  ch.  2;  2  luau,  I44-fi. 

X  6  iHdw.  I.,  ch.  5 ;  2  IdbL,  209 ;  2  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  31. 

j  4  KeDt,  77 ;  Puh  Dow.,  360. 

II  Walker'sAmer.  Law,  2ded.,272;  2  61.  Com.,  281 ;  4  Kent;  1  Wa^  B. 
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tided  by  statute  that,  if  a  dowreas  be  guilty  of  waste,  she  forfeits 
the  place  wasted.  Others  of  the  States  make  the  widow  liable 
for  waste,  but  do  provision  for  forfeiture.*  In  a  few  of  the  States, 
as  Massachusetts,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  a  widow  is  not  dow- 
able  of  wild  land,  for  the  strict  common-law  reason  that  to  clear 
the  land,  and  fit  it  for  cultivation,  is  waste. 

But,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  a  large  number  of  States  a  more  lib- 
eral rale  prevails,  and  dower  may  be  assigned  in  wild  land,  and 
she  may  clear  a  portion  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  ;  but 
in  this  she  may  be  guilty  of  waste  in  not  leaving  sufficient  tim- 
ber for  the  permanent  uses  of  the  farm.  This  doctrine  is  dis- 
cussed in  Pennsylvania,t  North  Carolina,|  Alabama,  and  other 
States.S 

In  Tennessee,  it  is  not  waste  for  the  widow  to  cut  timber  from 
the  land  assigned,  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  her  sup- 
port, if  she  do  not  materially  injure  the  inheritance,  and  leave 
sufficient  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  estate  ao  aeaigned.jl  The 
general  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  waste  to  destroy  the 
timber  uecesaary  for  cultivation,  or  repairing  fences,  etc.,  but  that 
only  is  to  be  considered  waste  which  ia  a  substantial  injury  to  the 
inheritanoe. 

It  is  not  waste  in  a  tenant  in  dower  to  cut  timber  on  one  par- 
cel of  land  to  make  repairs  oa  another,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
version of  the  two  parcels  may  be  in  different  persons.^  It  would, 
however,  be  waste  to  cut  timber-trees,  and  sell  tbem  in  exchange 

■  2  Scrib.  Dow.,  ch.  81,  3  34,  where  all  the  stalDteB  are  KTerred  k>. 

t  Uutinga  t.  Crucklelon,  3  Yeates,  261 ;  McCullougM  v.  Irrioe,  13  Pena. 
etst.,  438 ;  1  Hsrru. 

i  Dalton  V.  Dalton,  7  Ire.  Eq.,  197 ;  BatleoUne  v.  Foyner,  2  Hayw.,  110 ; 
Ward  r.  Sheppard,  2  Hayw.,  283 ;  ParkiM  o.  Coie,  2  Hayw.,  839 ;  Carr  «.  Cair, 
4  Dev.  wai,  B.  L.,  179;  Datu  t.  Gilliiuii,  5  Ire.  Eq.,  SOS;  Lambeth  v.  Warner, 
2  Jones  Eq,,  165 ;  Shine  v.  Wilcwi,  1  Dev,  and  BaL  Eq.,  831 ;  Dozier  v.  Gregory, 
1  Jones  L.,  100. 

i  Alezaoder  t>.  Disher,  7  AU.,  514. 

H  Owen  V.  Hyde,  0  Yerger,  334. 

In  thit  coDDlry,  as  in  England,  it  U  wule  for  the  dowresa  U  open  and  work 
new  mines  in  the  lands  awigned.  But  if  lands  have  been  opened  In  the  ho*- 
faand's  lifetime,  she  may  continne  to  work  them,  and  enjoy  the  products ;  she 
may  also  cut  fuel  and  timber  to  be  used  in  mining :  1  Soribner,  JOow.,  ch.  10, 
li  4-10 ;  2  Scribuer,  Dow.,  ch.  31,  {  47  (note  5). 

1  2  Scribner,  Dow.,  ch.  31,  j  46. 
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for  firewood.  Cutting  and  selling  wood  and  timber  off  the  tarm 
18  waste.* 

It  beoomes  a  question  for  the  jury  sometimes  to  determine  for 
what  purposes  the  tjmber  was  cut, — whether  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  Und,  or  for  Bale. 

In  Bome  of  the  States  the  dowress  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
waste  if  she  neglect  to  pay  the  taxes ;  in  others,  she  forfeits  the 
estate. 

The  Effect  of  Sale  far  Taxes  on  the  Inchoate  Right  of  Dower. — 
It  was  held  in  Ohio  that  a  sale  of  the  land,  in  the  husband's 
lifetime,  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  extinguisbes  the  right  to 
dower.f  In  Illinois,  it  is  indicated,  in  Finch  v.  Brown,!  that  the 
question  was  undecided  in  that  State;  hut,  under  the  statute  in 
that  State,  perhaps  the  tax  sale  would  not  divest  dower. 

It  looks  like  the  laches  of  the  husband  ought  not  to  be  the  in- 
strument by  which  the  wife  loses  her  right  to  dower.  But  the 
necessities  of  government  can  only  be  met  by  the  taxing  power, 
and  if  the  wife's  inchoate  right  to  dower  is  thus  extinguished,  it 
is  in  the  exercise  of  this  great  power  of  taxation.  But  the  taxes 
might  be  considered  as  assessed  against  the  husband's  interest  in 
the  land ;  he  is  cliai^^ble  with  the  taxes ;  his  property  must  be 
held  for  payment  of  the  same.  While  the  wife's  interest  is  a 
contingent  nght — she  is  not  chained  with  the  tax — she  has  no 
notice  that  a  chai^  is  on  her  interest. 

In  North  Carolina,  it  was  held  that  where  the  widow,  after 
the  death  of  the  husband,  occupied  his  residence,  his  children, 
some  of  whom  were  of  age,  living  with  her,  were  nnder  no 
obligation  to  pa^  the  taxes  accruing  between  the  death  of  the 
husband  and  the  assignment  of  dower.g  In  the  States  where 
the  common-law  right  of  dower  does  not  exist,  this  question  is  of 
no  practical  utility,  as  the  husband  can  sell  or  lose  by  his  laches 
the  land,  without  affecting  the  right  of  the  wife.  She  gets  no 
dower,  if  he  (mns  no  land  at  his  death. 

•  Parkiosr.  Co3<e,2HByw.  (Sf.  C),  517.  For  a  discutsion  of  thedodriotof 
waste,  aee  2  Scribner,  Drnr.,  ch.  31 ;  1  Washbuni,  R.  Pnipert; ;  1  Milliard,  R. 
Fropeitj,  ch.  18 ;  4  Kent,  76-82 ;  1  Qraenl.  CniiHe,  title  3,  ch.  2,  H  27,  28. 

t  JonM  r.  Devore,  S  Ohio  Stat,  430.      t  Fiuch  v.  Brown,  ^  GilmaD,  488. 

j  BraoMn  ».  Yancy,  I  Dev.  Eq-,  77,  82. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 


THE  LIABILITY  OF  HEAL  ESTATE  FOR  THE  DEBTB  OF  DECEASED 


(1.)  How  Real  £eicUs  is  CharyfoNe  for  D^tg  at  the  Cbmmon 
Law. — At  oommoD  law,  then,  eirecfUors  and  adtninigtrators  were 
liable  to  the  parties  in  interest — creditora,  heirs,  or  l^atees — to 
the  extent  of  the  personal  estate  vested  in  them  hy  law  ;  and  the 
heirs  were  liahle  to  creditors  on  such  bonds,  covenants,  or  other 
specialties,  by  which  the  deceased  had  bound  himself  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  extent  of  the  real  estate  descended  to  them.  The 
heir  was  not  responeible  to  creditors  generally,  as  was  the  ex- 
ecQtor  or  administrator;  nor  was  his  title  by  descent  affected  by 
his  ancestor's  debts,  except  where  it  was  subject  to  a  lien  created 
by  the  ancestor  himself,  or  by  operation  of  the  law, — as  in  cases 
of  judgments,  recognizances,  mortgages,  etc.  £ven  in  these  cases 
the  personal  estate,  in  the  hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator, 
was  the  natural  and  primary  fund  to  be  resorted  to  in  every  in- 
stance for  the  payment  of  debts  of  every  description  contracted 
by  the  ancestor.^  By  several  statutes^  tlie  real  estate  was  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  debts ;  but  these  statutes,  passed  after 
the  settlement  of  the  American  colonies,  are  of  no  force  in  Amer- 
ica.    At  common  law,  therefore,  the  executor  or  administrator 

*  In  1882,  the  Beview  Publishing  Company  of  Si.  Louis  isBued  in  pamphlet 
fonn,  »n  article,  wrilten  for  tlie  Soulhtrn  Lav  Stvievi  by  the  Hod.  J.  G.  Woer- 
ner.  Judge  of  St.  Louis  Proliate  Court.  The  subject  of  this  article  in  indicated 
by  the  heading  to  this  chapter.  The  author  has  obtained  from  Judge  Woer- 
net  permfasion  to  use  the  same,  ^t  is  the  most  interceticK,  thorough  and  praj> 
tical  view  of  the  question  which  has  ever  been  written,  and  is  to  form  a  partof 
the  forthcoming  work  by  that  diatinguiahed  lawyer  on  American  Adtninialraton. 
It  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the  limit  of  this  rolume  will  not  allow  the  insertion 
of  the  entire  article,  only  such  selections  being  used  as  seemed  most  important 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  general  scope  of  this  treatise.  Judge  Woer- 
ner  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  credit  for  this  entire  chapter. 

t  Per  Harris,  J.,  in  Evani  v.  Fiaher,  40  Miss.,  643,  BSO,  and  authoritiea  there 

t  3  and  4  Will-  and  M.,ch.  14  (giving  creditors  a  remedy  against  devineeg) ; 
11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.,  ch.  47  (on  the  same  subject) ;  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
(making  real  estate  of  deceased  persons  liable  for  simple  contract  debts  as  well 
as  specialties). 
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was  not  liable  for  debts  of  tbe  testator  or  inteutate,  except  so  far 
as  he  bad  persooal  assets,  or  where  the  real  estate  was  chained 
hy  the  testator  with  the  payment  of  debts. 

(2.)  LiabilUy  oj  Real  Edaie  /or  Debla  in  America. — Noa 
the  Title  descends ;  Interest  of  the  Executor  or  Adminislrator. — 
But,  ID  America  the  real  estate  of  decedents  is,  by  force  of  stat- 
utes in  all  the  States,  made  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  personal 
representative  for  the  payment  of  debts  of  whatever  degree,  in 
all  cases  where  the  personal  estate  is  insufficient  for  that  purpose.* 
The  interest  of  the  personal  representative,  however,  is  that  of  a 
nuked  power  to  sell  or  lease  for  the  purpose  of  paying  debts 
only  ;t  hence  the  title  and  its  defence,  the  rents  and  profits,  and 
the  possession  belong  to  the  heirs  and  devisees,  until  they  are 
divested  by  decree,  and  by  the  sale  or  lease  for  the  payment  of 
debts  or  l^acies.^  It  follows  that  without  an  order  of  the  court, 
directing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  or  leasing  it  to  {wy  debts  or  legacies,  it  is  no  part  of  the 
duty  or  authority  of  the  executor  or  administrator  to  meddle  with 
it,  nor  can  creditors  require  them  to  account  for  theinoome.§  In 
some  of  the  States  no  distinctidn  is  allowed  in  this  respect  be- 


•  3  Eedf.  on  Wills,  238,  239. 

t  The  Stxte  V.  Hiraiu,  I  Houflt.,  252,  266 ;  Le  H^vne  v.  Quimbv,  70  111. 
399,  403  ;  Floyd  ...  Herring,  64  N.  C,  409,  4U  ;  Fike  «.  Green,  M  K.  C,  S65, 
867  ;  Vaughn  v.  Delvatch,  65  N.  C,  378  ;  Laidley  e.  Kline,  8  W.  Va.,  218,  228. 
In  New  Jemej,  It  U  said  tliat  lands  are  not  assets,  hut  may  be  made  so  bj  sale,  un- 
der order  of  the  Orphaoa'  Court :  Per  Homhlower,  C.  J.,  in  O'Honlin  t.  Den,  20 
K.  J.  L.,  31,  34.  Hence  the  plea  o!  pUne  adminitiravU  was  there  held  good, — 
irhere  the  personalty,  hut  not  the  real  estate,  had  been  exhausted, — until  an 
order  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  had  been  obtained :  Hainee  v.  Price,  20  N. 
J.  L.,  480,  486. 

X  AubuFhonn.Lory,  23Mo.,  99;  Sturgeon  e.Schauniburg,  40  Mo.,  482,485; 
Vance  v.  Fisher,  10  Hump.,  211,  213 ;  Smith  «.  McConnell,  17  III.,  135,  142 ; 
Phelps  0  Funkhouser,  39  111.,  401,  405;  Lane  e.  Thompson,  43  N.  H.,  320, 
325 ;  Hillman  >.  Stephens,  46  N.  Y.,  278,  282 ;  Gladson  v.  Whitney,  9  Iowa, 
267  i  Wilhero's  Appeal,  14  Berg.  &  R.,  185;  Konialne  v.  HendHckson,  24  M. 
J.  Eq.,  231,  236;  Draper  «.  Barnes,  12  R.  I.,  156. 

i  Almy  t.  Crapo,  100  Mass.,  218,  220;  Brush  •.  Ware,  15  Pet.,  93,  111 ; 
Griffith  V.  Beecher,  10  Barb.,  432,  431;  Oref^  t>.  Currier,  36  N.  H.,  200,  202, 
etteg.;  Buchero.  Bucher,  86  111.,  377,  381,  etscj.;  Levy's EsUte,  1  Tuck. Snr., 
148,  150 ;  Kitchie  «.  Bank  of  the  United  SUtes,  5  Croncb  Cir.  CC,  606 ;  Calhoun 
V.  Fletcher,  63  Ala.,  574,  580. 
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tween  solvent  and  iDsoIvent  estates  ;*  but  in  others  the  rents  aod 
profits  of  JDsolvent  estates  go  to  the  adtniniBtrator,  who  must,  in 
Bach  case,  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  accouDt  for  the  net 
proceeds  in  his  administration  aocount.f  Exeuutors  and  admin- 
istrators are  liable  to  account  for  rents  and  proceeds  of  sale  of 
real  estate  received  by  them  as  such,  whether  by  order  of  court, 
or  in  pursuance  of  their  l^al  authority,  or  otherwise.J 

Where  the  Personal  Bepraientaiwe  likeioiae  RepreaenU  the 
Real  EidcUe, — In  some  of  the  States  provision  ie  made  by  statute 
authorizing  the  executor  or  administrator  to  take  chai^  of 
the  real  as  well  as  of  the  persona]  estate  of  a  decedent,  and  to 
collect  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  until  the  close  of  the  ad- 

*  So  iD  Maine:  Eirabnll  v.  Sumner,  82  Me^  305  (where  the  sdministrstora 
of  an  innolTenl  estate  were  held  liable  to  the  helnforrentsand  pmfita  received 
bj  them  upon  real  estate,  which  they  paid  out  to  creditora).  lo  Haasachiisetta : 
Gibson  V.  Parley,  16  Man.,  280  (in  which  case  the  editor  retnarka  that  it  Beemg 
moet  agreeable  with  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law,  that  the  rents  and 
iwues  of  real  estate,  bv  whonitoever  collecled,  should  be  holden  in  trust  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  if  necesaary);  Fowle  v.  Swazey,  106  Mass.,  100,  107  ;  Boja- 
ton  V.  Peterborough  Railroad,  4  Ciish.,  467.  In  Pennsylvania :  Schwarti's 
Estate,  14  Penn.  Stat,  42,  47  [per  Bell,  J.)  ;  McCoy  e.  Scott,  2  Eawie,  222 
(holding  that  until  the  right  of  the  heir  ig  dive«ted  by  the  ad uiinistralor,  under 
an  order  of  the  Orphans'  Court,  it  is  aa  absolute  as  that  of  their  ancestors). 

t  Berlin  e.  McFarland,  26  N.  H.,  533,  537  j  Lucy  «,  Liicy,  55  N.  H.,  9. 
The  adniinistrator  ho*  nothing  lo  do  with  the  realty,  nnless  the  estate  ia  Insoi- 
TCDl :  Bullock  V.  Sneed,  21  Miss.,  203. 

t  Gamble  i.  Gibson,  59  Mo.,  585,  5B4  ;  Dix  v.  Morri«,  66  Mo.,  514 ;  r.  c,  1 
Ho.  App.,  93;  Gamnge  v.  Bushel],  1  Mo.  App.,  416;  Sliver  v.  Sliver,  8  Ohio, 
217,  220;  Campbell  f.  Johnston,  1  Sandf.  Ch.,  148;  Hartnett  c.  Fegan,  3  Mo. 
App.,  1 ;  Stagg  B.  Jaohson,  1  N.  Y.,  206,  212;  Crowdere.  Shackleford,  SSMisa., 
321,  358.  But  if  the  rents  and  profits  are  collected  without  lawful  authority,  the 
eetnte  does  not  become  liable  thereby,  and  the  administrator  must  account  to  the 
person  entitled :  Bodman  v.  Kodman,  54  Ind.,  444,  447  ;  Hiinkins  v.  Kimball, 
67  Ind.,  42;  Terry  o.  Ferguson,  8  Fori,  500;  Goodrich  v.  Thompson,  4  Day, 
215  i  McCoy  c.  Scott,  2  Rawie,  222.  When  the  administrator  has  assumed  to 
act  OS  trustee  of  the  Intestate's  real  estate,  he  cannot  demur  to  a  bill  charging 
him  as  snch,  and  praying  for  his  removal,  and  the  appointment  of  a  new  trus- 
tee :  he  Fort  v.  Delaiield,  3  Edw.  Ch.,  32.  But  where  he  has  mistakenly  aup- 
poeed  that  the  rents  were  aesets,  and  has  actnally  paid  some  of  tbe  sitnple  con- 
tract debts  oat  of  tb«  same,  he  will  not  he  estopped  from  insisting  that  the  mon- 
eys thus  received  are  notaasets,  when  called  to  account  by  simple  contract  credi- 
tora :  Griffith  e.  Beecher,  10  Barb.,  432.  Wher«  the  Interest  of  a  devisee  in 
land  has  been  improperly  sold  by  an  eiecntor,  he  may  waive  t^e  tort,  and  nie 
for  the  pnrchafe-money :  Btoner  v.  Zimuenuan,  21  Petin.  Btat,  394. 
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ministration.*  In  these  States,  possessory  actions  for  th«  real 
estate  may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  effect,  as  for  per- 
sonal property,  and  for  the  same  reason  cannot  be  maintained 
by  the  heirs  or  devisees  until  afler  settlement  of  the  estate  in  the 
Probate  Court.t   In  other  States,  the  statute  empowers  executors 

*  For  insunce,  ia  Al&bama :  Pliilipa  v.  Gray,  1  Ala.,  226.  But  il  wu  held 
tliat,  ae  between  the  administrator  and  the  heir,  the  Ulter  ie  not  prevented  from 
suing  for  and  collecting  the  rent  until  the  adminiatratorasaenathe  power  vested 
in  him  hy  actual  notice  to  the  tenant,  or  suit  for  the  rent  falling  due  after  the 
death  of  the  ancestor:  Maatenon  s.  Girard,  10  Ala.,  60;  Harkins  c.  Pope,  10 
Ala.,  493,  493.  It  is  also  held  lliat  this  power  is  a  special  one,  and  nm»%  be 
eiecuted  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  the  statute ;  ibe  land  must  be  rented  at 
publit^outcrj:  Martin  ».  WilliaiTiH,  18  Ala.,  190,  194;  Chighiiola  c.  Le  Baron, 
21  Ala.,  406,  411.  In  Arkansas:  Menifee  e.  Menifee,  S  Ark.,  9,  21  et  aeq.; 
Haynes  V.  ItesselUeu,  25  Ark.,  499;  Carnall  v.  Wilson,  21  Ark.,  02,  64elM9.,- 
but  neither  personal  nor  real  property  can  be  sold  without  order  of  the  Probate 
Court:  Tate  b.  Norton,  4  Otto,  5.5,  58.  In  California:'  Harwood  ».  Marye,  8 
Cat.,  580 ;  Curtis  e.  Sutter,  15  Cal.,  259,  264  ;  Meeks  v.  Hahn,  20  Cal.,  620, 627 ; 
Soto  B.  Kroder,  1 9  Cal.,  87  ;  Chapman  v.  Ilollister,  42  Cal.,  462 ;  Page  b.  Tucker, 
54  Cal.,  121.  In  Counecticul :  Lockwood  i.  Trac;,  46  Conn.,  447,  453.  In 
Georgia:  Cofer  c.  Flanagan,  1  Ga.,  538,  540.  Says  Nisbet,  J., rendering  the 
opinion  ;  "  Our  law  has  abolished,  utterly,  the  diB[irctinu  between  pereunal  and 
real  estate,  as  it  obtains  iu  England ;  indeed,  it  has  changed  the  whole  British 

doctrine  as  to  the  descent  of  real  estate The  effect  of  the«e  statutes  is  to 

give  to  the  adminiBtrator  the  same  power  over  real  estate  that  he  has  over  the 
personalty,  and  for  the  same  purposea,  to  wit;  First,  payment  of  debts;  and, 
secondly,  distribution."  ....  Sorrell  v.  Ham,  9  Ga.,  55.  In  Nevada:  Estate 
of  Millenovich,  5  NeT.,  161,  165.  "Under  the  statute  of  this  State,  the  exec- 
utor and  administrator  have  the  posseesion  and  control  of  both  the  real  and 

personal  property  belonging  to  the  estate." Per  Lewis,  C.  J.,  p.  185. 

But  where  there  are  no  debts  oatslanding  against  the  estate,  and  no  equities  in 
favor  of  the  sdministralor,  it  is  held  that  the  heiis  have  right  of  posseesion, 
and  may  bring  action  of  ^ectment  in  their  own  name :  Goesage  v.  Crown  Point 
Company,  14  Nev.,  ]53,  .150  eitcq.  In  Texas;  Thompson  v.  Duncan,  1  Texas, 
485,  489,  "  The  difference  in  the  rule  of  the  common  law  between  land  and 
personal  property,  never  had  existence  in  this  country,"  says  Lipscomb,  J.  "To 
keep  real  estate  in  families  to  give  them  greater  influence,  aud  support  the  dig- 
nity of  (he  aristocracy,  was  the  result  of  their  form  of  government,  and  may  be 
traced  to  the  feudal  ages."  (P.  488.)  "■If  he  have  a  right  to  the  posHesaioti, 
the  care,  and  superintendence,  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  be  would  have  a  right  of  action  if  the  poeseesion  was  with- 
held from  liim :"  Essterling  v.  Blythe,  7  Texas,  210. 

t  See  cases  umler  the  preceding  note.  Also,  Scott  t.  Kewsom,  27  Ga.,  125 
(holding  that  the  failure  of  the  administrator  to  bring  an  action  to  try  the  title 
to  land  claimed  by  the  intestate  cannot  prejudice  the  hein  at  taw  so  as  t«  bar 
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and  administrators  to  take  char^  of  real  estate  and  receive  the 
rents  during  the  time  of  their  admini§tration,  if  they  are  necee- 
sai7  to  pay  debts,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  heirs  until  the 
power  is  exercised.* 

Keal  estate  which  comes  .to  the  executor  or  administrator,  in 
the  course  of  administration,  in  lieu  of  personal  property  which 
constituted  assets  in  his  hands — as,  for  instance,  real  estate  taken 
under  execution  for  a  debt  due  the  decedent,  or  obtained  by 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  after  the  death  of  the  mor^gee — con- 
stitutes assets  in  his  hands  the  same  as  personal  property  left  by 
the  decedent  ;t  or  it  may  be  sold  like  real  estate  of  which  the 
decedent  died  seised ;]:  or  it  may  vest  in  the  heire,  if  not  needed 

-  Iheir  action  □nder  the  statute  of  limitatioQB) ;  Curtis  d.  Herrick,  14  Cal,,  117 ; 
WillianiB  v.  SavlinB,  10  Ga.,  491. 

*  Aa  formerlj  in  Michigan :  Streeter  t.  Patton,  7  Mich.,  341,  350;  Elin«  v. 
Mouiton,  1 1  Mich.,  370,  382.  Siit  the  act  giving  them  this  authoritj  waa  i«- 
pesled  in  lS7],and  their  authority  to  hold  real  estate  ceaaed :  Campau  v.  Cam- 
pau,  25  Mich.,  127, 131.  In  IndinDB  itierealfslale  ma?  be  leased  bftheadminiB- 
tralor  under  order  of  the  Probate  Court,  but  the  leane  will  not  be  valid  unleai 
there  \sm  notice  to  those  interested  in  the  reallv :  Ptatt  v.  Dawes,  10  Tnd.,  60. 
In  Miasouri,  executoia  and  administrators  are  authorized,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Probate  Court,  to  lease  the  real  estate  for  a  term  Dot  exceeding  two  yeara 
(which  is  in  this  Slate  the  minimum  period  of  administration),  to  receive  and 
recover  renla,  and  maintain  an^  action  for  tiie  recovery  of  the  poasesaion  thereof, 
as  the  tesUlor  or  intestate  might  if  living :  Rev.  Stata.,  1879,  sec.  129.  Before 
this  revision,  administrators  were  not  allowed  to  maintain  actions  for  the  realty 
(Burdyne  v.  Mackey,  7  Mo.,  371],  nor  for  damages  for  injuries  thereto  aJlerthe 
intestate's  death :  Aubuchon  i.  Lory,  23  Mo.,  99  ;  hut  might  bring  action  for  un- 
lawful detainer  against  a  tenant  to  whom  they  had  leased  the  property :  Lass 
c.  Eisleben,  50  Mo.,  122.  And  where  the  property  was  leased  by  the  ezecDior 
under  order  of  the  Probate  Court,  the  devisee  could  not  maintain  ejectment 
against  the  tenant  while  the  estate  remained  unsettled:  Eoff  v.  Tompkins,  2  ' 
Mo.  App.,  464  ;  s.  c.  66  Mo.,  225.  In  New  Hampshire,  tbe  administrator  may 
collect  the  rents  of  real  estate  during  the  adininislration  if  the  estate  be  insol- 
vent, and  in  such  case  he  is  accountable  to  the  judge  of  probate  ;  but  if  solvent, 
to  the  heirs:  Lucy  v.  Lucy,  55  N.H.,  9,  10.  In  Vermont,  the  statute  gives  the 
right  of  action  to  administrators  to  recover  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  heirs: 
McFarland  v.  Stone,  17  Vt.,  165,  173.  In  Wisconsin :  Filby  p.  Carrier,  45  Wis., 
469,  471 ;  Jonee  r.  Biilstein,  28  Wis.,  221,  227 ;  Edwards  «.  Evans,  16  Wis.,  193 ; 
Williams  v.  Sleusher,  4  Chand.,  156. 

t  Baldwin  v.  Timmins.  3  Gray,  302;  Boy] ston  «.  Carver,  4  Mass.,  598,  610; 
Furlong  v.  Soiile,  39  Me.,  122,  where  an  executrix  took  a  deed  to  her  and 
"  her  heirs,  assigns,  and  successors,"  in  payment  of  a  debt  duo  to  the  estate, 
she  took  a  fee-simple  estate,  which  she  had  power  to  sell ;  Oreer  v.  Walker, 
42  III.,  401. 

X  Thomas  v.  Le  Baron,  10  Mete,  403;  Foeterv.  Huntington,  6  N.  H,,  108. 
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b)  pay  debts.*  In  Vermont,  such  land  is  held  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  purpceee  as  land  owned  by  the  decedent  at 
the  time  of  his  death. f  So,  real  estate  bought  in  by  the  admin- 
istrator under  sheriff's  sale  to  enforce  a  judgment  obtained  by 
him  against  a  person  t»  whom  be  bad  loaned  the  money  of  the 
estate,  and  real  estate  purchased  with  the  means  of  the  estate,  is 
assets,  subject  to  a  trust  for  the  use  of  those  beneficially  interested 
in  the  estate.]: 

The  Power  0/  the  t^ecuior  or  Adminidrator  to  Morlgagt 
Real  Efiaie. — In  some  of  the  States  the  Probate  Court  has  au- 
thority to  order  the  executor  or  administrator  to  borrow  money 
and  mortgage  the  real  estate  of  the  decedent  as  security  for  its 
repayments  In  suoh  case,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  foreclose 
the  mortgage  to  realize  the  money  loaned,  the  purchaser  or  vendee 
is  protected  by  the  license  of  the  Probate  Court,  without  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  truth  of  the  facts  or  representations  upon 
which  it  was  granted. 1|  But  in  Kansas,  such  power  is  held  to  be 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  nd  ministration,  which  aims  to  close  up 
and  not  to  continue  an  estate.^ 

(3.)  Duties  and  lAabtMea  arising  (o  the  Executor  or  Admini»- 
trator  out  of  Real  Edaie. — It  results  from  the  want  of  authority 
over  or  interest  in  the  real  estate,  that  executors  and  administra- 
tors are  neither  allowed  nor  bound  to  exercise  any  control  over 
the  same.**  Thus,  they  are  not  allowed  in  their  administratioa 
accounts  credit  for  taxes  paid  by  them,  assessed  against  the  real 
estate  after  the  death  of  the  testator  or  intestate ;  or  for  money 
paid  in  discharge  of  mortgages  on  real  estate  conveyed  by  him, 
or  of  which  he  died  seised,  which  he  was  not  personally  bound 

•  Webber e.  Webber,  6  Me.,  127, 132;  Pierce  t.StricLland,  26  Me,  277,290. 

t  Tryon  t-,  Tryon,  16  VL,  313, 317. 

X  IlayneswaHh  p.  Biichoff,  6  Rich.  L.,  159, 165;  Shaw  cTbompmo,  1  Smed. 
&  M.  Ch.,  828 ;  Evereton  v.  Tappan,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  497  j  Vm  Horn  e.  Fonda, 
6  Johns.  Ch.,  388.  And  there  ia  nothing  in  the  polie;  of  the  law  probibiUog 
the  administrator  from  conTeying  it ;  Hogan  c.  Weicker,  14  Mo.,  177 ;  Harper 
V.  Mansfield,  58  Mo.,  17,  22. 

{  Spencer  v.  Bank  of  the  State,  1  Bailey  Eq.,  468 ;  Biles'!  Eatate,  2  Breva., 
609,  619 ;  Stefiy's  Appeal,  76  Penii.  Stat.,  94. 

II  Griffin  V.  JolinBon,  37  Mich.,  87.  i  Blaclc  e.  Dremell,  20  Kan.,  153, 164. 
**  Baxter  v.  Bobinson,  11  Micb.,  520,  S22.  See  also.  Manning,  J.,  separate 
opinion,  623. 
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^to  pay  ;*  or  for  insuraaoe  of  the  real  estate  againet  loas  or  damage 
by  fire;  or  in  the  discharge  of  mechanic's  lien,  or  for  annuitiea 
charged  thereon  ;t  or  for  improving  the  same  by  the  erection  or 
completion  of  buildings.^  Bat  it  is  etjoally  obvious  that  where 
they  are  lawfully  in  poesession,  it  ia  both  their  right  and  their 
duty  to  exercise  the  Bame  diligence  and  prudence  in  protecting 
aod  preserving  the  same  as  if  it  were  personal  property  under 
their  charge.  They  are  entitled,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cre<lit  for 
ill  expenses  reasonably  incurred  in  so  doing,  and  liable,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  all  losses  arising  out  of  their  negligence  in  the 
premises.  Hence,  it  is  the  administrator's  duty  to  restrain  even 
An  heir  from  trespassing  npon  real  estate  raortgt^^  to  the  intes- 
tate, upon  which  the  administrator  obtained  judgment  of  fore- 
closure ;§  and  he  may  bHog  an  action  for  possession. ||  So,  pay- 
ment by  an  administrator  of  interest  on  a  mortgage  of  land  af- 
terwards sold  to  pay  the  intestate's  debts  has  been  allowed,  aa 
being  in  protection  of  the  interest  of  the  estate.^  Where  real 
estate  is  in  possession  of  the  administrator,  and  capable  of  yield- 
ing rents,  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  the  taxes  out  of  the  rents;  and  if 
the  rents  are  insu£Bcient  for  such  purpose,  he  will  be  allowed 
credit  for  money  paid  by  him  to  redeem  the  land  from  tax-aales.** 
So,  it  is  held  in  MisBissippi  that  an  administrator  may  lawfully 
redeem  the  realty  <^  his  intestate  when  sold  to  pay  taxes,  if  he 
has  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  it  will  be  needed  to  pay 
debta.tt  And  where  an  executor,  who  was  also  trustee  under  the 
will,  used  the  funds  in  his  hands  in  the  repair  of  the  trust  prop- 

*  Willcox  V.  Smith,  26  Barb.,  316,  337;  Motier'a  Estate,  7  Mo.  App.,  514, 
618;  DeraUraue  v.  Denusmus,  72  N.  Y.,  IM,  1^.  And  ir  he  piirchige  in  a 
fint  mortg^e,  to  protect  »  lecDnd  mortgage  held  hj  the  estate,  the  cr«dilorf 
ma?  repudiate  the  pnrchaae ;  the  estate  purchased  will,  ia  such  case,  belong  to 
hiiD  indiTidaall; :  Tomkina  t>.  Weeks,  26  Cat.,  50. 
t  Kimball  v.  Sumner,  62  He.,  805,  311. 

j  ByH  V.  Govemor,  2  Mo.,  102.  {  Palmer  v.  Ste»eM,  11  Cuah.,  147. 

II  Boylston  v.  Carver,  4  Mts«.,  G9S,  60S ;  Bichardson  v.  Hildreth,  9  Cush., 
225,226. 
T  Stiliwell  «.  Melrose,  15  Hun.,  378,  381. 
■*  Cumminga  v.  Bradley^,  67  Ala.,  224,  239. 

tt  Bowera  v.  Wiltiama,  34  Miaa.,  324,  32«.  And  a  fortiori,  when  ha  hax  been 
ordered  to  sell  the  real  estate  for  the  payment  of  debts,  he  ma;  remove  incum- 
unmces  bj  bill  in  equity,  and  have  the  title  perfected,  if  conducive  to  the  iu- 
lenels  of  the  estate :  Williams  «.  Stntton,  18  Mih.,  418. 
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erty,  and  to  beep  down  incumbrancen  upon  them,  it  was  held  that 
equity  would  chai^  such  premises  in  favor  of  the  creditore  of 
the  deceased,  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  so  laid  out  upon  them.* 
(4.)  Of  the  Protvfding  in  SeUiTig, — (1,)  Imperative  Neceaniy 
of  a  i^}-vit  Compliance  with  the  StatuUa. — The  power  of  executors 
and  administrators  to  sell  the  real  estate  of  deceased  persons  to 
raise  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  debts  is  purely  statutory. 
Each  State  prescribes  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which 
authorize  the  sale,  as  well  as  the  method  of  procedure  in  selling. 
We  have  seen  that  in  some  of  the  States  the  validity  of  the  sales 
is  made  dependent  u|>od  a  very  rigid  and  literal  compliance  on 
the  part  of  probate  courts  and  executors  and  administratora  with 
the  statutory  requirements ;  the  slightest  deviation  therefrom,  or 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  courts  or  its  officera  in  making  the 
record  entries,  is  held  suffident,  even  collaterally  to  avoid  the 
sale,  and  thus  deprive  the  purchaser  of  the  property  which  he 
honestly  paid  for.  And  while  it  is  the  manifest  policy  of  the 
law  to  uphold  judicial  sales,  and  not  to  deter  purchasers  by  en- 
couraging the  fear  that  their  substantial  rights  and  interests  will 
be  sacrificed  to  technical  considerations ;  while  courts  will  go  very 
far  to  insure  protection  to  innocent  purchasers  in  collateral  pro- 
ceedings, even  in  cases  of  gross  error  and  manifest  wrong  arising 
out  of  the  blunders  and  carelessuess  of  probate  courts  and  their 
officers,  it  is  obviously  of  the'graveet  importance  that  every  step 
taken  in  subjecting  the  real  estate  to  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  literal  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  statute  upon  which  the  proceeding  is  based. f     It  is 

*  Ferris  v.  Vtn  Vechten,  9  Hun.,  12,  15.  Il  wm  h«ld  in  New  Haoipahire, 
tliM  where  i  lesUIor  bequeathed  one-halt  the  rents,  profits,  uid  incume  of  his 
eittite  to  his  wife,  during  life,  and  the  other  half  to  the  executor,  it  is  the  right 
and  dul7  of  the  executor  to  collect  the  rents  while  the  properly  remiinB  undi- 
vided, and  pay  one-half  to  (he  wije :  Mudigau  e.  Burns,  59  N.  M.  (reported 
in  12  Reporter,  213). 

t  Wvman  «.  Campbell,  G  Port.,  219,  245  (announcing  that  where  particular 
forms  are  pointed  out  for  the  execution  of  a  power,  however  immaterial  (hey 
may  appeal  in  themselves,  these  forms  are  oonsidered  as  conrlitioni^  the  ob- 
servance of  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  citing  many  authorities): 
Kelly'sEstale,!  Abb.  (N.Y.),  New  Ca«.,  102,107;  McFoeley's  Estate,  2 Redf., 
641,  543;  WorUey  v.  Johnson,  8  Qa,  238,  244;  Alabama  Conference  v.  Pri<», 
42  Ala.,39,49;  Finche.  Edinondsaii,9  Tex.,504,512,  dieg.,-  Frauerv.Steen- 
rod,  7  Iowa,  339, 34S  ;  The  SUle  c.  Conover,  9  N.  J.  L..  S38 ;  Qran  «.  Howard, 
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a  pernicious  error,  fmitfal  of  trouble  and  niiachief,  to  suppose 
that  a  simple,  inartificial,  vf^ue  statement  of  the  necessity  to  sell 
real  estate  to  pay  debts  is  sufficient,  because  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  well  known  and  understood  by  the  court  and  the 
parties  directly  concerned ;  or  that  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of 
the  application  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  what  is  right.  The 
anxiety  of  courts  to  vindicate  the  validity  of  judicial  sales  should 
not  be  relied  on  to  furnish  a  pretext  for  the  carelessness  of  ex- 
ecutors and  administrators,  or  supioeuess  of  probate  courts,  in  the 
several  steps  oonneoled  with  the  sale  of  real  estate;  for  even  if 
the  sale  should  be  held  good  as  against  a  collateral  attack — and 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  or  always  possible'  to  foresee  the  precise 
extent  to  which  courts  will  go  in  that  direction — >yet  many  acts 
of  commission  or  omission  which  will  not  be  considered  in  a  col- 
lateral investigation,  may,  in  a  direct  proceeding,  subject  the  ad- 
ministrator to  serious  liability,  the  estate  to  loss  and  delay,  and  all 
parties  concerned  to  vexatious  and  oftentimes  rutnous  litigatiou. 
No  part  of  an  administrator'sduty  claims  his  closer  attention  and 
demands  more  imperatively  professional  advice  and  assistance  than 
his  duties  and  liabilities  with  r^ard  to  real  estate.  An  instructive 
illustration  of  the  difFerence  between  the  precision  and  accurate 
compliance  with  the  statutory  regulations  on  this  subject,  which 
is  held  to  be  the  duty  of  probate  courts  and  executors  and  admin- 
istrators, and  therefore  strictly  insisted  on  in  direct  proceedings 
OD  error  or  appeal,  and  the  liberality  and  indulgence  extended  to 
their  proceedings  when  collaterally  questioned,  is  furnished  by  the 
adjudications  in  Alabama.  It  is  there  held  that  defects  and 
irregularities,  which  furnish  good  ground  for  reversal,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  invalidate  the  sale  when  collaterally  impeached  ;*  that 
the  proceedings  are  in  rem,f  and  "  the  petition  need  not  pursue 
accurately  the  language  of  the  statute ;  any  words  that  necessarily 

62  Me.,  102,195;  Knox  c.  Jenki,  7  Mbs«.,  488,  492;  Lowry  r.  McDonald,! 
Bnied.  &  M.  Ch.,  620 ;  Planten'  Bank  t>.  Johnwo,  7  Scoad.  &  M.,  449, 454 ;  Jack- 
aoD  V.  CrairfbH,]2  Wend.,  633;  Hajwood  v.  Hafiroad,  80  N.  C,  42;  Whit- 
more  V.  Johnson,  10  Homp.,  610  {tliiB  is  a  case  in  chancerj) ;  Feltit  c,  Petdt, 
32Ala.,28S;  Mouahui «.  Vaad;k»,  27  III.,  154;  Q«Utrop  c.  Moore,  2S  Mba., 
206,  209;  Vance  v.  Maronej,  4  Col.,  47  (citing  Ventras  v.  Smith,  10  Pet,  161, 
175t. 

*  Doe  V.  Riley,  28  Ala.,  164, 180, 181. 

t  Wjnuui  t.  Campbell,  6  Port.,  219,  232. 
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convey  to  the  mind  all  that  the  statute  requires- will  be  suEBcieiit, 
and  the  words  shall  be  construed  liberally  and  favomblj  to  sua- 
tain  the  jurisdiction."*  But,  in  passing  upon  the  su£Bcienty  of 
a  petition  for  the  sale  of  lands  on  appeal,  the  fwlure  to  recite  the 
ages  of  a  married  heir  and  her  husband  was  held  fatally  de- 
fective, and  the  proceedings  reversed.f  So,  also,  upon  the  failure 
to  recite  the  ages  of  the  all^^  heirs,  although  the  probate  court 
had  appointed  guardians  ad  Utem  to  represent  them  in  the  pro- 
ceeding4  See,  also,  the  case  of  Watson  v.  Collins,§  in  which  it 
is  held  that  the  prior  descent  of  tiie  land  of  an  intestate  to  bis 
heirs,  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  the  distribution  of  the  per- 
sonalty by  the  ad miniatrator-in -chief,  will  not  render  void  an 
order  of  sale  of  the  lands  for  division  obtained  by  a  t^ally  ap- 
pointed administrator  (fe6oni*Ron,  although  these  facts  may  con- 
stitute a  good  objection  in  the  probate  court  to  the  granting  of  the 
order. 

(2.)  Who  may  Make  the  AppHcaiion  to  8dl. — In  some  of  the 
States,  creditors  may  apply  to  a  court  of  chancery  to  subject  the 
real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  if  the 
personal  assets  are  insufficient.il     But  it  is  usual  in  most  of  the 

•De  Bardeleben  tp.  Sloodenmire,  48  AU.,  643,  647. 

t  Page  V.  Mntthews,  41  Ala.,  719,  720. 

X  Griffin  v.  Oriffln,  3  Ala.,  62S,  625 ;  aoud  v.  Barton,  14  AU.,  847. 
.  j  37  Alt.,  587 ;  B.  c.  1  Ala.,  S«l.  Ou.,  516. 

II  Aa  In  Tennessee :  Praiier  e.  Pankej,  I  Swan,  75,  79.  Iow» :  Waples  v, 
Manh,  19  Iowa,  381,  383.  Kentuck;:  Bedell  v.  Kittlily,  5  T.  B.  Man.,  6S8, 
eOD  (affirmed  in  BiiFord  v.  McKee,  3  B.  Mon,  224, 225).  Maryland :  Tyson  v. 
UollingBWortb,  I  Har.  &  J.,  4CS,  470 ;  Qaither  v.  W«lch,  3  Gill  A  J.,  2-59, 26S. 
f^outh  Carolina :  Vernon  c.  Valk,  2  Hill  £q.,  257.  VirfEinia :  Tennant  p.  Pat- 
lerton,  6  Leigh,  196.  And  vbere  a  court  of  chancery  obtains  jurisdiction  over 
an  estate,  it  will  complete  the  adniinistiation,  and,  if  necessary,  direct  the  sale 
of  the  real  estate  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  by  Matitte  for  sales  under 
order  of  the  Probate  Ooort :  Wilson  v.  Crook,  17  Ala.,  69.  Where  the  admin- 
utrator  faila  or  refuses  to  made  the  application,  a  creditor  may  make  the  af- 
plication  himself,  or  compel  the  administrator  to  do  so :  Pelletier  c.  Saunden, 
67  N.  C,  261 ;  Whi«tiand  <r.  Small,  S6  Ind.,  130,  123.  In  Wisconsin,  the  ap- 
plication may  be  made  to  the  Circuit  Court,  bat  the  inadequacy  of  the  perwnul 
property  must  be  aseertuaed  by  the  court  havinj;  probate  jurisdiction  :  German 
Bank  t>.  Leyser,50  Wis.,  258,  265.  In  Missouri,  if  the  administrator  fails  to  sub- 
ject the  real  estate  to  pay  the  debts,  the  creditor  may  compel  him  to  do  so  1^ 
giving  proper  notice,  and  if  he  thett  revise  lo  file  the  necessary  acoonnts,  list* 
of  debts  and  inrentoriee,  he  will  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  attachment :  Gray- 
ion  v,  Weddie,  63  Mo,  633.    In  Alabama,  the  widow  ww  allowed  to  obtun  an 
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States,  aod  required  by  their  statutes,  that  the  application  be 
made  by  the  executor  or  administrator  to  the  court  having  juris- 
diction of  the  administration  of  the  estate.  Where  the  applica- 
tion is  made  gua  admintstmtor,  the  court  has  no  power  to  order 
the  sale  to  be  made  by  one  who  has  not  been  l^^lly  appointed  ; 
a  sale  by  one  who  has  not  given  the  bond,  and  qualified  and  re- 
ceived letters  as  such,  is  void,  even  if  the  sale  is  ordered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Probate  Court*  In  Texas,  an  heir,  legatee,  or 
creditor  must  join  the  executor  or  administrator  in  making  the 
application.f  A  special  administrator,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  temporarily  preserving  the  estate,  has  oo  authority  to 
make  the  application.1  A  license  to  one  of  several  administra- 
tors or  executors  to  sell  real  estate  has  been  held  void  on  tlie 
ground  that  where  two  or  more  persons  are  qualified  as  execu- 
tors or  admiDistnitorB,  their  powers  and  duties  are  joint  ;§  but 
the  reverse  is  also  held,||  and  it  seems  that  on  principle  the  latter 

ord«r  for  the  raservalioD  of  the  personal  and  ule  of  real  propertj  to  pa/  debia, 
OD  the  ground  that  the  was  inleree(«d  Id  tho  result  of  sach  an  order:  King  v. 
Kmt,  28  Ala^  M2,  550. 

•  Prjorn.  Downj,  60  Cal.,  388,  3B8, 

t  Since  the  Act  of  Jannarj  ISth,  1843 ;  Miller  v.  Miller,  10  Teia^  319,  333 
(holding  a  sale  decreed  upon  the  petition  of  the  adminiBtralor  aloue  absoiutelj 

TOid). 

X  And  can  give  do  juriBdiction  to  the  court  Hence  a  sale  hj  him,  or  or- 
dered upon  hU  application,  is  void,  even  in  a  callaleral  proceeding :  Long  v. 
Burnett,  13  Iowa,  28,  34.  But  the  special  administrator  ma;  be  continued  f  □ 
the  management  and  charge  of  the  estate,  and  will  then  be  autborLwd  to  sell 
the  real  estate:  Beade  r.  Howe,  39  Iowa,  553,  660. 

I  Hannum  v.  Da;,  105  Mass.,  33,  36  (Wells,  J.,  disKnting,  on  the  ground 
that  the  jurisdictioD  of  the  court  cannot  depend  upon  the  question  whether  the 
petition  isBiKned  b;  or  made  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  are  joined  in  the  gen- 
eral administration  of  the  estate,  and  that  even  if  the  grant  of  license  to  one  is 
irregular,  the  heir,  or  partj  claiming  the  land,  is  precluded  from  going-  behind 
the  Ibnnal  decree  of  the  court) ;  Gregory  «.  McPherson,  13  Cal.,  562,  678 ;  Lit- 
tleton t>.  Addingtoo,  69  Mo.,  275,  278  (where  two  executors  qtialif;,  one  alone 
oaanot  execute  the  power  to  sell). 

II  Jackson  v.  Robinson,  4  Wend.,  436,  442.  And  where  there  was  a  direc- 
tion to  two  to  sell,  but  the  deed  was  executed  bj  only  one,  equit;  will  enjoin 
the  heiis  from  pnnecuting  in  ejectment  to  recover  the  land  on  the  ground  of 
the  irtegularit; :  Wortmann  v.  Skinner,  12  N.  J.  Eq.,  358.  In  Michigan,  a 
Htle  by  one  administrator  against  the  protest  and  refusal  of  the  other,  which 
was  otherwise  regularly  made  and  apj^oved  by  the  court,  was  held  irregular 
and  voidable,  but  not  void,  in  a  collateral  suit:  Osiuan  e.Traphagen,  23  Mich., 
80, 86.    So  in  North  Carolina ;  Blytbe  v.  Hoots,  72  N.  C,  57S,  577. 
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view  is  preferable.  Cases  may  arise,  ia  which  the  concnrreoce 
of  all  the  erecutors  and  administrators  cannot  be  obtained,  in 
which  event  it  should  be  within  the  power  of  the  court  to  grant 
or  withhold  the  order  to  sell,  or  to  compel  one  of  the  executors, 
who  refuses  to  join  in  the  sale.*  It  has  also  been  held,  that  a 
sale,  made  upon  the  joint  application  of  the  administrator  and 
guardian  of  the  infant  heirs,  not  to  pay  debts,  but  to  maintaiD 
the  children  and  improve  the  property,  is  void.f 

3.  What  mutt  be  Shoum  on  the  Appliaation. — 7%e  Exitterux 
of  Debts. — To  authorize  an  order,  decree,  or  license  to  an  exec- 
utor or  administrator  to  sell  the  real  estate  of  a  decedent,  it  must 
be  shown  that  there  are  debts,  legacies,  or  expenses  of  adminis- 
tration for  the  payment  of  which  the  personal  property  is  insuffi- 
cient.t  But  no  sate  of  real  estate  will  be  ordered  to  pay  expenses 
of  administration  alone,  if  there  are  no  debts  of  the  decedent, 
or  to  reimburse  the  administrator  for  outlays  made  by  him  in  the 
course  of  the  administration,  or  to  pay  debts  incurred  by  the 
executor  or  administrator  after  the  death  of  the  testator  or  intes- 
tate, except  funeral  ex]>enses.g  It  has  been  so  held  in  Alabama,|| 
Iilinois,1f  Massachusetts,**  Mis9isaippi,tt  Mi98ouri,Jt  and  New 
York.§§  In  Maine  the  legality  of  a  sale  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  of  administration  has  been  questioned,  but  there  is  no 

*  Love  r.  Lore,  3  Hi^w.  (Tenn.},  13.  Sm  Southwiek  «.  Morrell,  121  Hu^ 
C20  (intimsting  that  the  onlj  remedj  Id  HuMohuMtts  ia  to  procure  the  ra- 
moval  of  the  ezectilor  refuaing  by  the  probate  court). 

t  Newcomb  «.  Smith,  !>  Ohio,  447. 

i  SRedf.oD  Will8,133,pl.  6. 

I  IndiKling  asuitable  (ombelone:  Oweoa  v.  Bloomer,  14  Hun,  296. 

II  Owera  t..  ChildB,  58  Ala.,  113.  114. 

11  ftUncy  B.  Murray,  49  111,  4«5,  468;  Walker  t.  Diebl,  7»  III..  473, 476; 
Duboifl  t>.  McLean,  4  McLeau,  486,  489. 

•»  Dean  c.  Dean,  3  Uau,  253,  262;  Drinkwalcr  a.  Diinkwater.  4  HaM^  354, 
358. 

tt  Moon  t>.  Ware,  61  Min.,  206,  211  (following  Farntr  v.  Dean,  >a/'ni)  i 
HallmaoE.  Bennett,  44  Miss,,  822.325  ttte?. 

XX  Parrars.  Dean,  24  Mo.,  16,  IS  (holdingaMdetopayexpeiueaof  admmii- 
tratioo  void)  ;  Presbyterian  Church  r.  McElhinny,  61  Uo.,  540  (holding  that 
there  can  be  no  legal  adminutration  for  the  mere  purpose  of  paying  debts  in- 
cnrred  by  the  eiecutriz  after  Che  teitator'a  death). 

ft  Comwall's  Estate,  I  Tuck.  Sur.,  250;  Fitch  ».  Witbeck,  2  Barb.  Ch.,  181, 
163;  Wiwd  ».  BeyingtOD,  2  Barb.  Ch.,  387,  398. 
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direot  adjudication  npon  the  point.*  No  decision  is  reoneDibered 
in  any  State,  \ty  wbtch  a  sale  of  real  estate  for  the  paymeot  of 
expenses  of  admiDlstration  alone  in  sanctioned,  except  an  intima- 
tion in  a  very  briefly  considered  case  in  Indiaua,t  and  a  case  in 
California,  in  which  the  refusal  to  order  the  sale  of  real  estate  to 
pay  the  costs  incurred  in  litigation  concerning  the  will,  was  held 
to  be  error.  J 

In  Cieorgia,  the  ordinary  set  apart  a  lot  of  ground  a^  the  wid- 
ow's allotment  for  support  for  twelve  months,  which  was  sold  to 
raise  the  necessary  money ;  and  it  was  held  that  the  heirs  could 
not  recover  from  the  purcha8er,§ 

Equitable  Right  of  (he  AdminislrcUor  to  be  Reimburaed  for 
Debts  paid  by  him  in  Exceaa  of  Personal  Assets. — Where  an 
executor  or  administrator  has  paid  debts  of  the  decedent  in 
excess  of  the  personal  assets  in  hand,  he  will  be  subrogated 
in  equity  to  the  rights  and  standing  of  the  creditors  whose 
claims  he  has  discharged.  In  such  case  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  to  prove,  in  the  proceedings  to  subject  the  real  estate  to  sale, 
the  validity  of  the  debts  which  he  has  paid ;  and  the  passing  of 
the  account  in  the  probate  court  is  not  even  prima  facie  proof 
thereof,  or  that  they  were  chargeable  upon  the  real  estate,  either 
at  law  or  in  equity. ||  If  he  has  paid  debts  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitation,^  or  makes  no  application  until  after  the  time  lim- 
ited for  the  enforcement  of  claims  of  creditors,**  or  pays  such 
debts  volaDtarily,ff  or  with  the  view  of  making  the  heir  his 
debtor,  so  as  to  avoid  the  question  of  fully  administered,]:^  h*  wiH 
not  be  entitled  to  relief.     In  some  of  the  States,  for  instance  in 

•  Graai  r.  Howard,  52  Me.,  192,  198. 

t  Dunning  t.  Driver,  25  Ind.,  269,  270. 

t  Abila  V.  Burnett,  S3  Cal.,  659.  i  Miller  e.  Defoor,  60  Ga.,  S66. 

II  GUfB.Cocke7,7Har.&J,,  134,139;  Ex  parte  Street,  reported  in  1  Bland, 
532,  note;  Watkins  t.  Dorselt,  1  Bland,  530;  Pea  t.  Waggoner,  5  Hayw. 
(Tenn.),242;  Franklin  v.  Annfield,  SSneed  (Tenn,),  306.  356cl*e;.;  Collin- 
Bon  t>.  Owens,  6  Gill.  A  J.,  4, 12 ;  Ingram  v.  Ingram,  6  Heiak.,  Ml ;  TtuiDtK>  v. 
Sorrencf,  3  T.  B.  Mon.,  284. 

^  Gilchrist  i.  Rea,  9  Paige,  66, 70  (opinion  of  tile  Surrogate),  73  (opinion  of 
the  Chancellor) ;  Pea  «.  Waggoner,  6  Hayw.  (Tenn.),  242 ;  Healh  v.  Wells,  0 
Pick.,  140,  145.  ■    ' 

•*  E«  parte  Allen,  15  Mass.,  57,  60. 

t+  Bandera  e.  Bandera,  2  Dev.  Eq.,  262,  264. 

iX  WilUanaa  «.  WiUiame,  2  Dev.  Eq.,  69, 71. 
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New  York*  and  Massachanetts,!  the  probate  court  maf  order  the 
sale  ID  such  case;  and  in  Ohio,  the  sale  ordered  bj  a  court  of 
probate  jurisdictiun  to  reimburse  an  administrator  for  money  bor- 
rowed to  pay  taxes  assessed  against  the  land,  was  sanctioned  by 
the  appellate  court ;%  but  it  is  doubbful  how  far  iales  of  real  estate, 
by  order  of  the  probate  court,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  reimburs- 
ing an  administrator  for  debts  paid  by  him,  will  be  sustained  id 
other  States,  however  appropriate  such  course  would  seem  in  view 
of  the  American  theory  of  administratioR.S 

7^  Irixuffidency  of  Periortal  Aaseta,  whether  By  or  Without 
the  FauW  of  the  Adminietrator. — It  must  clearly  appear  that 
the  personal  assets  are  insufficient,  aod  that  they  were  so  at  the 
time  of  thegrant  of  administration,  to  pay  the  debts  and  legacies, 
or  that  they  have  become  so  in  course  of  the  administration  for 
causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  personal  representative,  and 
without  fault  on  the  part  of  the  creditors  or  l«^tees.||  Where 
the  personal  property  is  originally  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
the  debtA,  but  becomes  insufficient  in  consequence  of  (iewufaint  or 
neglect  of  duty  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  or  by  distribu- 
tion to  the  heirs  or  legatees,  the  latter  may  insist  on  this  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  sale  of  land  descended,  and  the  only  remedy  of 
the  creditors  is  against  the  administrator  and  the  sureties  on  his 
bond.^     But  although  the  assets  were  ample  at  the  time  of  the 

■  Jackson  «.  Hallad&j,  3  Bedf.,  370 ;  Gilcbnat  v.  Bea,  tupra. 

t  El  parU  Allen,  tapra.  %  Welsh  v.  Ferkioa,  8  Ohio,  52. 

i  See  Titlerington  r.  Hooker,  68  Mo.,  593. 

II  3  Bedf.  on  WUlfi,  23S,  pi.,  19 ;  Shields  v.  McDoirell,  62  N.  C,  137  ;  Hall 
V.  Sayre,  10  B.  Mon.,  40 ;  Tilton  ».  Tilton,  41  N.  H.,  47B,  482  ;  Wiley  r.  Wiley, 
63N.  C,  1821  Martin  v.  Belebao,  3  W.  Vs.,  480;  Newcomer  v.  Wttllaoe,  30 
Ind.,216;  Elliott «.  Ueorge,  23  QraU.,  7S0,  783;  Succewon  of  Fbelan r. Bird, 
20  La.  An.,  35-^  Id  Neir  York  it  is  held  that  personal  property,  although  be- 
queathed, must  be  reMirled  to  for  the  payment  of  debts,  before  there  can  be  a 
sale  of  real  estate,  nnlese  a  contrary  iotention  a  clearly  expressed  in  the  will ; 
and  the  executor  is  accotiDtable  for  such  property,  although  he  has  delivered  it 
to  the  legatee:  Bogen  v.  Bogen,  3  Wend.,  503,  531 ;  but  in  the  Bnbseqaent 
case  uf  Corwin  v.  Herritt,  this  point  was  left  open :  3  Barb.,  341,  347.  The 
insiifliciency  of  the  personal  aaseta  mnat  appear  after  a  proper  accounting ; 
Thompw>n  V.  Jojaei,  71  N.  C,  369.  In  Florida,  the  sale  is  Toid,  unless  it  ap- 
pear from  the  record  that  the  personal  assets  were  ezbausted  ;  Haya  v.  Mc- 
Nealy,  IS  Fla.,  409,  411. 

^  Benoeit «.  Cold  well,  8  But,  433, 487 ;  Merritt «.  Merritl,  62  Mo.,  150, 154; 
Turner  tr.  Ellis,  24  Miss.,  173,  ISO ;   Paine  >.  Pendleton,  32  Misa.,  320,  323 ; 
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grant  of  letters,  if  they  become  insufficieot  in  the  oouree  of  ad- 
miDistration,  from  any  cause,  without  fault  of  the  executor  or 
administrator,  and  on  account  of  which  the  creditors  are  without 
remedy,  they  may  resort,  through  the  executor  or  administrator, 
to  the  probate  court  for  a  sale  of  the  land  to  pay  the  debts.*  But 
in  some  of  the  States  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  probate  court, 
if  satisfied  that  such  will  conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  to 
order  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  personal  estate  to  be  reserved, 
and  the  real  estate  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  debte.  So  in 
Alabama,t  Maryland,^  Missouri, §  and  New  York,||  and  probably 
in  other  States.  It  may  be  also  stated  here,  that  where,  by  ope- 
ration of  a  stay-law,  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  an  estate  is 
postponed,  so  that  by  reason  thereof  there  is  a  temporary  insuf- 
ficiency of  personal  assets  to  pay  the  creditors  of  the  estate,  they 
cannot,  for  that  reason,  insist  on  a  saleof  the  real  estate;  they  are 
affected  by  the  stay-law  equally  with  the  debtors.*! 

There  fnu«f  be  Notice  to  the  Pariiea  interested  in  the  Real 
Eidate. — Since  at  common  law,  and  in  all  of  those  American ' 
States  in  which  no  contrary  rule  has  been  enacted  by  statute,** 

The  Slate  v.  Cooorer,  9  N.  J.  L.,  338 ;  Fol«7  c.  McDoiudd,  46  HtH.,  238,  24& ; 
HollmaD  0.  BcDnett,  44  «!».,  322,  330;  Carlton  v.  Beyers,  TO  M.  C,  661; 
Bland  v.  Hartsoe,  65  N.  C,  204,  206;  Buford  e.  McEee,  3  B.  Mod.,  224,  226. 
Id  ludiana  the  real  estate  waa  ordered  Bold  to  paj  credilors  upon  the  death  and 
iiMoWeDC^  of  the  adminiBlrmtor  dt  boait  rum,  vbo  had  wasted  (he  eaiate,  and 
bii  aurety :  NetlletOQ  v.  Diion,  2  Jnd.,  446,  448. 

*  EvauB  s.  Fuber,  40  Uin.,  643,  674  (Hairia,  J.,  dissentiDs,  on  the  groDod 
that  if  the  aaaela  were  ongioall?  sofficient,  the  lands  descend  to  the  heira  dit- 
chaTg«d  of  any  liahilit;  for  debta:  p.  678  rt  Kq.) ;  Merritt  t.  Hernlt,«>ipra,- 
Famn  v.  Bobinsoo,  17  Ohio  8t/,  242,  252  (ordering  a  sale  on  petition  of 
the  adniniunitor  after  final  settlement  and  jHtrtitioa  of  the  laud  among  the 

t  King  V.  Kent,  29  AU.,  542,  650. 

X  In  chancery  ;  and  the  order  can  only  be  made  at  the  instance  of  one  inter- 
MEed  in  Che  peraonai  as  well  aa  the  real  estate,  and  vfithout  pr^udice  to  cred- 
ilon.  The  widow  in  such  case  ma;  have  dower,  bat  no  share  in  the  person- 
alty saved  :  Waring  v.  Waring,  2  Bland,  673. 

J  Rev.  State.,  1679,  sect  161 ;  bot  in  such  case,  Hie  widow  takee  only  so  mucli 
as  she  wonld  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  debts  had  been  paid  out  of  the  person- 
alty: Bev.  State.,  sec.  251. 

U  Id  ihia  State  it  is  held  that  an  appellate  coart  will  not  interfere  with  the 
Snrrogale'B  disrretion  on  such  order:  Moore  v.  Hoore,  14  Barb.,  27,  30. 
\  £Uioati.Qeorge,23QT»tt,780.  **  A*  to  which,  lee  mte,  p.  638. 
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the  real  estate  descends  at  once,  upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor 
or  testator,  to  tlie  beir  or  devisee,  and  the  jtersonal  estate  is  the 
primary  fund  liable  to  debts,  the  executor  or  administrator  is 
not,  in  a  proper  or  full  sense,  the  representative  of  the  heirs  or 
devisees  in  a  proceeding  to  subject  the  real  estate  to  the  payment 
of  debts.  He  holds  the  personalty  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
paying  the  debts  ;  benoe,  as  to  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the 

_  real  estate,  which  is  held,  not  by  bim,  but  by  the  heirs,  bis  statu» 
is  in  this  respect  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  heirs  ;*  and  it  follows 
that  a  judgment  in  favor  of  creditors  against  him  is  not  necessarily  ' 
binding  upon  the  heirs,  so  far  as  their  interest  in  the  real  estate  is 
concerned.t  Hence,  before  there  can  be  a  valid  order  divesting 
them  of  their  title  by  a'sale  for  the  payment  of  debts,  they  must 
have  an  ojiportuiiity  to  be  heard  and  to  contest,  not  only  the  ne- 
cessity or  propriety  of  the  sale,  but  also  the  validity  and  justice 
of  the  debts  for  the  payment  of  which  the  sale  is  demanded. 
There  can  be,  therefore,  no  valid  onler,  decree,  or  license  for  the 

-  sale  of  real  estate  to  pay  debts  without  notice  to  the  heirs  or  par- 
ties concerned,  in  Eome  form,  either  actual  or  by  publication.! 
It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  principle,  that  in  some  of  the  States 
the  subjection  of  real  estate  in  probate  courts  to  the  payment  of 
debts  is  said  to  be  in  rem,  binding  upon  all  parties  claiming  under 
the  decedent,  without  special  notice  to  them,  analogous  to  the 
doctrine  applied  in  admiralty  with  respect  to  prize  property,  or 
in  common-law  courts,  to  property  seized  under  attachment ;  in 
such  cases  the  executor  or  administrator  represents  the  land,  and 
its  defence  devolves  upon  him.  !Nor  does  the  judgment  rendered 
in  such  proceeding  protect  the  administrator  against  liability  to 
the  heir  if  he  had  no  notice,  but  ODiy  the  purchaser  who  has 
acted  in  good  faith.g    Notice  to  faeirs  or  devisees  of  devised  lands 

*  Anderson  v.  LeT7,  33  Ark.,  605,  ST6. 

t  Nirhola  e.  Day,  32  N.  H.,  133. 

i  Hopkini  ti.  Van  Vnlkenburg,  IS  Ilun.,  3,  4  <(  wf.,-  Sample  v.  Bnrr,  25 
Penn.  Stat.,  457,  459 ;  BtenTenu  t.  Parker,  30  La.  An..  160 ;  PeripisoD  e.  Scott, 
i9U\n.,  500,505  el  itg.;  Colgon  e.  Brainard,  1  Kedf.,  324,  327. 

J  Rorer  on  Jud.  Sales,  «ec(.  253 ;  MePherwD  v.  CunliS;  11  Serg.  A  R..  422, 
430el*eq.;  Orignon'a  Leraper.  Astor,  2H<)ir.(U.a),319,338;  Kingr.Eent, 
29  Ala.,  642,  649;  iJHtcher  v.  Satcher,  4]  AU.,  26,39;  Garralt  r.  Bruner,  59 
AIft.,613,616;  Lynch  ti.  Baiter,  4  Teiaa,  431,  437;  Robb  e.  Irwin,  15  Ohio, 
689,  696 ;  Beauregard  v.  New  Orleans,  IS  How.  (U.  S.),  497,  503. 
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is  held  neoessarj  in  Alabama,*  Arkansafljt  California,!  3^1orida,§ 
Geoi^ia,||  Illinois,!"  Indiana,"*  Iowa, ft  KansaSjJJ:  Loui8iana,§§ 
MasaachiisettBjIIIIMississippiilflMiasouri,***  New  Hampshire,  ttt 

•  WillUmgi'.Williami,49  Ala,  439;  8praginB  e.  Taylor,  48  Ala.,  520. 

t  RogefB  V.  Wil«on,  13  Ark.,  607,  506. 

t  Towoeend  v.  TaUaat,  33  Cat.,  45, 51. 

i  Price  V.  Winlor,  15  Fla.,  86, 104  (holding  appearance  of  the  statutory  gaai- 
diaa  of  a  minor  gafiicieiK). 

n  Davis  V.  McDaDiel,  47  Ga.,  186,  206;  Davis  c.  Howarf,  M  Ga.,  430, 
433. 

^  Hanball  t>.  Roee,  80  111.,  374 ;  Harris  «.  Lester,  80  111.,  307 ;  QilMm  o. 
Ball,  30  III..  172.  Where  the  return  of  the  officer  as  to  service  of  the  no- 
tice contradicts  the  Ending  of  the  court,  thewantofservice  appearing  from  the 
return  will  overcome  the  presumption  arising  from  the  finding,  and  prove  want 
of  jurisdiction,  even  in  a  collateral  proceeding:  Bamettv.  Wolf,70111.,7fl.  In 
Illinois  it  has  also  been  held  proper  far  the  heir  to  join  with  the  administrator 
in  the  petition,  although  the?  are  not  in  privity,  because  the  heir,  who  is  not 
bound  by  the  admissions  of  the  administrator,  may  thus  bind  himself:  Hnplcins 
tr.  McCann,  19  Ul.,  118.  Where  a  posthomouB  heir  was  bom,  although  in 
another  Btate,  and  unknown  to  the  parties  in  Illinois,  and  who  is  for  that  rea- 
son uot  made  a  party  in  chancer;  to  enforce  crediton'  liens  against  the  estate, 
a  sale  under  such  proceedings  is  void  as  to  the  posthumous  heir;  McConnell  v. 
Smith,  39  111.,  279,  288. 

"  Sherrytj.  Dunn,  8  Blackf.,  642,552;  Gnjp.  Pierron,  2IInd.,  18;  Helme 
e.  Love,  41  Ind.,  210;  Doe  v.  Anderson,  5  Ind.,  33  (holding  that  an  infant  can- 
not waive  service,  even  by  guardian ). 

tt  Good  V.  Norley,  28  Iowa,  188;  Thomlon  o.  Mnlquinne,  12  Iowa, 
649. 

tX  Johnson  v.  Clark,  IS  Kan.,  157,  IttS ;  Hickel  v.  Hicks,  19  Kan., 
678. 

J5  Gibson  »,  Foster,  2  La.  An.,  503,  508  (holding  a  sale  void  where  attorney 
was  appointed  to  represent  an  absent  heir) ;  Wright  «.  Bteed,  10  La.  An.,  238 ; 
in  this  State  notice  is  held  esftentisl,  if  the  estate  is  solvent,  to  (he  heirs  and  in- 
terested parties ;  if  it  is  insolvent,  to  (he  administrator,  where  the  application 
is  by  creditors :  Tertron  «.  Comean,  28  La.  An.,  633. 

im  Norton  v.  Norton,  5  Cush.,  524. 

n  "Verger  v.  FergDSOn,  65  Mise.,  190 ;  Winston  v.  HcLendon,  43  Miss.,  254, 
257. 

***  Valley  r.  Fleming,  IS  Mo.,  464  (holding  a  sale  void  where  it  appeared 
from  the  record  that  the  notice  could  not  have  lieen  given),  461 ;  but  in  Mis- 
sonri  the  probate  conrt  may  of  its  own  motion  order  (he  real  estate  to  be  sold  if 
it  appears,  upon  an  annual  settlement,  necessary  to  pay  the  debts ;  Bev.  Stats., 
sec.  170 ;  and  in  such  case  no  notice  to  the  heirs  is  Decenary ;  Patee  v.  Mo^rie, 
61  Ho.,  160, 164. 

ttt  French  «..  Hoyt,6  N.  H.,  370;  Merrill  v.  Harris.  28  N.  H.,  143, 147. 
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New  Jersey,*  New  York,t  Ohio,t  Or^on,§  Pmnsy1vania,|| 
Tenaessee,^  Texas,*"'  and  WisconsiD.tt  Notice  is  held  not 
necessary  in  Missoari,  if  the  sale  is  ordered  ex  mero  motu  by  the 
court  in  passing  npon  an  annual  settlemeDtt^  In  Louisiana, 
it  seems  that  a  sale  may  be  ordered  on  motion  of  creditors,  with- 
out notice  to  hdrs,  and  without  petition  of  the  administrator  ;§§ 
but  there  must  be  notice  to  the  administrator. |{||  In  Indiana  the 
petition  may  be  filed  in  vacation  and  the  notice  to  heirs  issued  by 
the  clerk  without  special  order  of  the  oourt.^^  It  has  been  held 
that  creditors  are  not  entitled  to  notice,***  and  cannot  appeal 
from  a  refusal  of  the  license. ftt  Where  an  order  of  sale  has 
been  obtained  and  fully  complied  with,  it  is  held  in  some  States, 
that  no  new  order  for  the  sale  of  additional  real  estate  can  be 
made  at  a  subsequent  term  without  uew  notice.ttt 

Who  may  Appear,  and  What  may  be  Shown  agahuA  the 
Order  to  Sell. — The  office  of  the  notice  is  to  give  to  the  heirs  and 
other  persons  in  interest,  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  to 
offer  evidence  upon  the  justice  or  policy  of  ordering  the  sale. 
Hence  the  application  must  be  heard  at  the  time  or  t«rm  which  is 
specified  in  the  notice,  whether  the  notioe  is  by  actual  service 

■  McDonald  v.  Hutlon,  8  N.  J.  Eq.,  473,  474. 

t  Fairington  «.  King,  1  Bi«df.,  182;  Corwin  v.  Herritt,  S  Barb.,  341,  and 
witboritles,  345.  The  Sarrogale  cannot  shorten  the  time  for  showing  came: 
Havens  «.  SheiTnsn,  42  Barb.,  636,  639. 

t  Calkin  «.  Johnsoa,  20  Ohio  St^  539,  547  (redting  the  statute  providing  for 
the  notice) ;  but  if  the  minor  children,  not  named  in  the  petition,  actnallj  have 
an  appearance  entered  for  them  in  court,  b?  their  guardian,  pending  the  pe- 
tition, they  are  bound  hj  the  order  a!  gale ;  Ewing  v.  Highby,  7  Ohio,  pt  1,  p. 
198 ;  Ewing  v.  Ewing,  7  Ohio,  pt  2,  p.  138. 

i  Finke  v.  Kellogg,  3  Oreg.,  503.         ||  Dean's  Appeal,  S7  Penn.  Stat,  24. 
f  Trafford  v.  Young,  S  Tenn.  Ch.  4B6 ;  Tarlor  v.  Walker,  1  Heisk.,  734. 

••  Finch  t.  Edmonson,  9  Texas,  504,  513. 

tt  Gibbs  e.  Shaw,  17  Wis.,  204,  203 ;  Blodgett  ■.  Hitt,  29  Wis.,  169,  176. 

XX  Palee  e.  Mowrie,  fil  Mo.,  ISO,  104. 

Ji  Dubucb  v.  WildenDDth,  3  La.  An.,  407;  Tertron  v.  Comeau,  28  La.  An. 
633,634;  Cartere.  UcHannk,  15  La.  An.,  676.  ' 

nil  Succession  oi'Hpean,  28  La.  An.,  804. 

f  T  Shephard  c.  Fiaher,  17  Ind.,  229,  230. 

■■■  Thompran  e.  Coz,  S  Jones  L.,311,  313. 

ttt  Palmer  o.  Williamson,  IS  Gray,  336. 

XtX  Cromine  e.  Thorp,  42  111.,  120, 122. 
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upon  the  parties,  or  by  publicati^D ;  if  heard  at  any  other  time, 
the  proceeding  will  be  held  to  be  vithout  notice.*  On  the  hear- 
ing or  trial  of  the  motion  or  applicatloD,  the  heirs,  or  any  other 
person  interested  id  the  real  estate  which  may  be  aflected  by  the 
sale,  may  appear,  and  make  themselves  parties  if  necessary,  to 
oppose  the  order  of  sale,  and  if  unsucceaeful  in  the  probate  court, 
they  may  appeal  from  its  deciBion.t 

It  may  be  sfaowo,  in  the  defence  against  the  contemplated  or- 
der, that  claims  were  unjustly  or  improperly  allowed,  or  that  they 
are  barred  by  the  general  or  special  statute  of  limitations,  or  that 
any  other  legal  or  equitable  ground  exists  why  the  land  shonM 
not  be  sold ;  for,  it  must  be  remembered, {  that  the  parties  aSeoted 
by  tlie  sale  of  the  real  estate  were  not  parties  to  the  judgment 
against  the  executor  or  administrator  in  the  matter  of  allowing 
claims  of  creditors.§     But  the  validi^  of  the  appointment  of  the 


*  TuraevB.  Tumey,  24  III.,  625;  Morris  tp.  Hogle,  37  HI.,  150, 154;  Schnell 
R.  Chicago,  33  III.,  382,  391  ;  Foley  v.  McDonald,  40  Mii«.  238,  244,  and  H«n- 
dricka  c.  Fugh,  57  Min.,  157  (both  holding  sernoe  of  procew  after  its  retnm- 
daj  insufficieat).  It  is  held  in  Illinois,  thaCitisthe  duty  of  the  person  notified 
to  be  present  id  court  at  the  specified  time ;  and  if  the  parly  giving  Ihe  notice 
does  not  appear,  ihe  party  having  received  the  notice  may  take  a  rule  upon  the 
other  to  proceed,  or  on  hilure,  have  the  proceedings  dismiaied ;  but  if  this  is 
not  done,  the  adminiBtrator  is  not  restricted  to  the  day  named  in  the  noUce, 
but  may  preaeat  his  application  on  another  day  of  the  term :  Shoemateo-Liock- 
ridge,  53  111.,  503,  60S ;  but  it  is  not  neeeraary  to  name  a  par^cular  day  in  the 
notice  by  publication ;  the  naming  of  the  term  b  sufficient :  Ooudy  «.  Hall,  3d 
UL,  313;  Finch  v.  Sink,  46  III.,  169,  171. 

t  Ex  parte  Marr,  12  Ark.,  84;  Paine  «.  Pendleton,  32  Misa.,  320, 322;  Rich- 
ardson B.  Judah,  2  Bradford,  157 ;  Gibson  «.  Pitls,  89  N.  C,  155. 

t  See  miU,  p.  651. 

i  CallafaaQB.  Griswold,  9Mo.,T84,T92;  CsseycHurphy,  7  Mo.  App.,247; 
Beckett  B.  SeloTer,  7  Cal.,  215,  220.  It  shonld  be  observed  that  this  decision 
WIS  rendered  before  the  statute  pnt  administrators  in  charge  of  real  as  well  as 
of  peiBonat  property :  Hooers  v.  While,  6  Johns.  Cb.,  360 ;  Campbell  v.  Ben- 
wick,  2  Bradf ,  80 ;  Colson  «.  Brainsrd,  1  Bedf.,  324 ;  Benwick  v.  Bennick,  1 
Bradf.,  234  (holding  that  although  only  some  of  any  greater  number  of  heirs 
may  make  objection,  if  shown  to  be  valid  it  must  affect  all,  241) ;  Bienvenu  o. 
Parker,  30  La.  An.,  160  (holding  that  heirs  may  eqjoin  a  4ale  where  the 
judgment,  to  eatiefy  which  the  order  of  sale  was  made,  was  obtained  without 
Station  to  the  party  defendant.  But  an  unliquidated  demand  against  a  cred- 
itor cannot  be  set  up  against  his  right  to  have  the  real  estate  sold  to  pay  a  del>t 
to  him  for  which  he  has  judgment:  Browne.  Roberts,  21  La.  An.,  608};  Dean's 
Appeal,  87  Penn.  StaL,  24. 
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administrator  cannot  be  questfsned  on  euch  hearing.*  And  if 
the  heirs,  or  any  of  them,  will  give  bond  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts,  and  to  hold  the  administrator  harmless,  no  order  or  license 
for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  will  be  graDted.f  So,  an  agree- 
ment by  the  older  chjldren  of  a  decedent  to  account  to  the  ad- 
ministrator for  advancementa  made  to  them  in  the  decedent's  life- 
time, in  order  to  enable  the  administrator  to  pay  the  debts  and 
exonerate  the  land,  will  be  enforced.J 

The  title  of  the  deceased  to  the  real  estate  cannot  be  passed 
upon  on  f-uch  application  ;§  nor  collateral  questions  of  trespaai, 
boundary,  etc.||  But  if  it  appear  that  the  title  is  controverted, 
and  that  by  reason  thereof  the  sale  will  be  made  under  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  it  is  proper  to  stay  proceedings  until  the 
title  may  be  ascertained  in  a  courtof  competent  jurisdiction  ;T  and 
where  it  appears  that  the  interest  of  the  deceased  was  a  life- 
estate,  the  petition  should  bedisraissed.**  Where  an  executor  or 
administrator  is  proceeding  in  the  sale  of  real  estate,  the  title  to 
which  is  claimed  by  another,  injunction  is  the  proper  remedy  ;tt 
but  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interfere  with  the  discretion  vested 
in  the  probate  court  in  cases  of  mere  doubt^t 


*  Riser  v.  SaodAj,  7  Ind.,  442;  Cnmui  e.  Turner,  6  Hut.  &  J.,  65,  S7. 

t  Jennew  v.  Kobinson,  10  N.  H.,  215,  2IS.  Such  a  bond  ia  Talid,  though 
executed  aller  th«  order,  if  the  executor  forbear  to  sell :  DaTUBOn  e.  Bn^eaa, 
31  Ohio  Stat.,  78.  Aod  the  cundiiioQ  of  the  bond  i'h  not  broken  until  itisshowD 
tliat  the  perBoaaitj'  is  inBufficient  to  pay  a  debt  found  due ;  Studley  t>.  Joaeeljn, 
6  Allen,  US. 

t  tSmithii.Axtell,l  N.J.Eq.,4B4,600. 

{  Shieldsr,  Ashle;,  ]6Mo.,  471,  473;  Hewitt  e.  Henitt,  3  Bndf.,  26S;  Sdc- 
(Wfltiion  of  BenneberK,  15  La.  An.,  661 ;  Kline's  Appeal,  39  Penn.  Slat.,  463, 
469  (holding  that  Bince  Che  court  can  order  the  sale  of  the  deceased's  intercut 
in  llie  land  only.  It  ia  not  error  to  i»nfirni  k  Mile  against  the  widow's  remon- 
strance on  the  ground  that  she  claimH  a  reeulting  trust  in  the  land).  But  in  In- 
diana, where  probate  jurisdiction  is  conferred  upon  the  common  pl(>as  conrts, 
an  issue  may  be  formed  and  tried  upon  the  application  for  the  sale  of  the  real 
estate,  B8  to  the  ownership  of  the  same;  and  tlie  judgment  waa  held  conclusive 
against  the  heir :  Gavin  v.  Graydon,  41  Ind.,  559,  663. 

II  Clements  o.  Foster,  71  N.  C,  36. 

1  Trentt,  Trent,  24Mo.,  307,3U';  Hewitt*.  Hewitt,  3  Bmdf.,  266 ;  Vail* ». 
Bryan.  IB  Mo.,  423,  424;. Homer'a  Appeal,  55  PenntLStac,  337,  340;  Thayer 
V.  L«ne,  Harr.  (Mich.),  247,  253. 
«  Grim's  Appeal,  1  Grant  Css.,  20B,  211. 
+t  Fiskn.  Wilson,  I5Texa«,430, 432.       '  «  Spraguee. West,  127 M>». 471. 
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(4.)  Within  uihai  Time  the  AppHeaUon  may  be  Made. — The  ne- 
cessity  of  a  prompt  and  speedy  settlement  of  the  estates  of  de- 
ceased penwns,  as  well  as  the  justice  of  putting  heirs  and  devisees 
in  the  indisputable  possession  of  their  inheritance  as  earlj  as  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  creditors  will  admit,  requires  a 
limitation  upon  the  time  when  either  the  creditors  or  the  executor 
or  administrator  amy  apply  for  the  subjection  of  real  estate  to 
the  payment  of  debts.  When  gross  neglect  or  palpable  laches  in 
this  respect  ia  apparent,  the  application  will  be  refused.  That 
in  the  absence  of  statutory  regulatioo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  conrt 
before  which  the  application  is  pending  to  determine  what  shall 
be  considered  a  reasonable  time,  is  recognized  by  all  the  authori- 
ties. Courto  have  found  this  point  not  without  difficulty,*  and 
no  precise  rule,  to  be  inflexibly  followed,  has  been  anywhere  laid 
down. 

Chancellor  Kent  suggested  one  year  after  the  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  ofEce,  as  a  reasonable 
limit  to  the  time,  but  ia  careful  to  add,  "unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  with  some  reasonable  cause  for  delay."t  Jus- 
tice Story,  upon  mature  consideration  of  this  question,  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  statute  of  limitations  furnished  an  anal(^y 
which  might  be  safely  followed,  and  accordingly  held  that  no 
application  should  be  entertained  to  subject  real  estate  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  after  the  period  which  would  bar  the  right  of  entry 
ou  1ands.|    The  anali^y  of  the  statute  of  limitations  was  adopted 

*  "Reflection  and  ezperieace  both,"  tajt  Ewing,  C.  J.,  in  Liddell  v.  Mc 
Vicker,  6  N.  J.  L.,  44, 56, "teach  the  extreme  difliculty  or prescribinKanj  fixed 
rule  which  would  in  genersj  operate  safely  and  justly.  The  leeson  is  more  im- 
preaaiTely  taught  by  the  very  wide  concluHions  to  whicli.en lightened  courts  faave 
been  led.  The  time,  reasonable  sccordiog  to  the  situation  of  one  estate,  would 
in  another  be  very  unreasonable."  Quoted  with  approbation  by  Lawrence,  J., 
■  in  Rosenthal  >.Benick,  44  m.,  203,  205. 

t  Mooers  v.  White,  6  Johns.  Ch.,  360, 378.  "  What  is  reasonable  time?  may 
be  another  qoestioo.  All  I  mean  at  present  to  say  is,  thai  thejudge  of  probate 
or  BurrogBtenust  be  entitled  to  determine,  in  sound  diiwretion,  what  ia  a  reason- 
able time,  under  the  drcumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  determine  when  the  ex- 
ecutor did  firtt  discover,  or  had  any  ground  lo  suxpect  ibe  insufficiency  of  the 
personal  estate ;  and  whether,  lu  won  at  eonveniently  migkt  hatt  bten,  be  made 
out  an  account,  and  filed  an  inventory,  and  applied  the  assets  in  hand  accord- 
ing to  the  requisitions  of  the  statute."    Id.,  376, 

%  In  the  ihorooghly  conudered  case  of  Ricard  t.  Williami,  7  Wheat.,  59,  115 
tt  teq,,  argued  on  the  one  nde  by  Piokney,  and  on  the  other  by  (^en  and 
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ID  Connecticut,*  Illinoi8,t  IiiiliaDa,t  Iowa,g  Maine,||  Maeeaclia- 
8ettB,T[  Michigan,**  MieBissippiitt  and  New  HampBhire4t  The 
statute  of  limitations  applied  in  these  States  is  not  the  general  etat- 
ute,  but  the  special  statute,  requiring  claims  against  the  estate  of  a 
deceased  person  to  be  proved  within  a  certain  time  after  grant  of 
letters.  In  each  of  the  cases  cited  the  court  intimated  that  par- 
ticalar  circumstances  would  prevent  the  application  of  the  rule. 

Webster.  He  cited  Gore  o.  Brmiier,  3  M»s*,,  623,  642  j  Wymin  e.  Brigdeo,  4 
Hue.,  160, 15S ;  Samner  e.  Child,  2  Coan.,  607,  m  holdioK  a  timiUr  doctrioe. 

*  SaniDer  v.  Child,  nipra. 

t  McCo;  V.  Morrow,  18  111.,  519,  623 1  Wolf  p.  Ogden,  SO  111.,  224,  225 
(adopting  the  analogODS  principle  of  limititioD  for  the  recoverj  of  Isnds  mtcd 
jeara  from  the  death  of  the  intestate).  In  Donnsn  v.  Lane,  I  Gilm.,  143, 148, 
the  Donrt  held  that  no  application  would  be  granted  after  the  expiration  of  one 
year  after  Gnal  settlement  of  the  estate  in  tbe  probate  court  See,  also,  Hoore 
V.  Ellsworth,  SI  111.,  SOS,  310;  Bumen  v.  Ooodipeed,  60  111.,  277;  Dubois  e. 
McLean,  4  McLean,  486,  489 ;  Reed  e.  Colby,  89  111.,  104,  107.  And  where  a 
mortgage  is  forecloeed  against  the  hein  and  personal  represenlative  of  a  de- 
cedent, it  is  error  to  decree  the  "^yment  of  anj  deficiency  in  the  proceeds 
of  sale  against  the  administrator,  unless  the  claim  was  presented  within  the 
special  limitstion  in  iavor  of  administrators  (two  years  aft«r  the  grant  of  let- 
ters); MuWey  «.  Johnson,  90  111.,  457,  459. 

X  NelUeton  e.  Dixon,  2  Ind.,  446. 

i  McCrary  e,  Taslcer,  41  Iowa,  256,  260 ;  Waters  tF.  Cranen,  41  Io*a,  261,  iSi. 
lu  Iowa  claims  against  decedent's  estate  must  be  proved  within  eighteen 
months,  after  which  time  ibey  are  barred. 

H  Smith  V.  Dutlon,  16  Me.,  308,  312;  Novell  e.  Nowell,  8  Greenl.,  220.  In 
Maine  the  statute  of  limitations  in  favor  of  administrators  is  foUr  years. 

\  Ex  parte  Allen,  16  Mass.,  67 ;  Heatb  «.  Weils,  6  Pick.,  140,  143 ;  Palmer 
*.  Palmer,  13  Gray,  326.  In  Massachusetts  the  period  of  limitation  in  favor  of 
administrators  was  formerly  four,  but  ii  now  two  yean:  Qen.  Stats.,  1860, 
p.  491,  sect.  6.  Real  estate  may,  however,  be  ordered  to  be  sold  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  not  accruing  within  two  yeara  from  the  date  of  letters,  or  within 
a  year  from  the  determination  of  a  litigated  claim :  Supp.,  1872,  p.  895,  ch. 
'238.  Hence,  where  an  estate  was  represented  insolvent  before  the  expiration 
of  two  years  from  the  giving  of  the  bond,  and  the  debt  was  proved  before  the 
commissioners  of  insolvency  within  the  two  years,  the  real  estate  was  properly 
ordered  to  be  sold  (or  its  payment:  Edmunds  v.  Rockwell,  125  Mass.,  363.  But 
a  sale  ia  void  where  the  debt  has  not  been  proved  within  two  years :  Tarbell  ■. 
Pariter,  106  Mass.,  347. 
**  Estate  of  Godfrey,  4  Hich.,  308,  312. 
tt  Ferguson  >.  Bcott,  49  Miss.,  400,  409. 

Xt  Hall  t>.  Woodman,  49  N.  H.,  296,  304.  In  New  Hampshire  claims  cannot 
be  proved  against  an  estate  after  the  expiraticm  of  three  years. 
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So,  it  was  helcl  in  IlliDois  that  oioe  years,*  and  in  another  case 
thirteen  jearB,t  if  the  delay  was  satisfacturilj  explained,  was  not 
an  unreasonable  time  within  which  to  grant  the  application.  In 
New  York  the  statute  bars  application  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  grant  of  letters ;%  and  no  real  estate  of  a  de~ 
ceased  person,  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  heir  or  de- 
visee by  oonveyance  or  otherwise  to  a  purchaser  in  good  faith  for 
value,  can  be  sold  to  pay  debts,  if  administration  has  not  been 
applied  for  within  four  years  at^r  his  death. §  In  Pennsylvania, 
debts  of  a  deceased  person  continue  to  be  liens  against  his  real 
estate  for  five  years  after  his  death,  except  as  to  mortgages  or 
judgments,  which  are  not  thus  limited,  and,  if  not  enforced  within 
that  time,  the  real  estate  vests  absolutely  iu  the  heirs.  An  order 
of  sale  made  within  that  time  does  not  extend  the  lien.||  In 
Rhode  Island,  courts  of  probate  may  authorize  the  sale  of  a  de- 
cedent's real  estate  for  his  debts  at  any  time,  while  it  remains  in 
tbe  hands  of  his  heirs. Tf  In  Kentucky,  a  creditor,  who  delayed 
to  enforce  his  claims  while  the  executor  was  wasting  the  assets, 
or  who  released  the  executor,  was  held  to  have  no  claim  against 
the  real  estate  of  the  heirs.**  In  California,  in  a  case  In  which 
seventeen  years'  deUy  was  beld  to  amount  to  laches,  on  account 
of  which  the  order  to  sell  made  by  the  probate  court  was  re- 
versed, it  was  suggested,  but  not  decided,  that  the  statutory  limi- 
tation to  "a  special  proceeding  of  a  civil  nature  "was  applicable,  ft 
An  efficient  and  simple  rule  in  this  respect  suggests  itself  in 
those  States  which  require  the  claims  of  creditors  in  all  cases  to 
be  adjusted  in  the  proltate  court,  as,  fur  instance,  in  Missouri. 
It  results  quite  naturally  from  the  requirement  to  present  the 

*  Moore  v.  EllBwoith,  51  111.,  308,  SIO. 

t  Bunten  tr.  GoodBpeed,  60  111,.  277. 

X  Slocam  V.  English,  62  N.  Y.,  494,  4S7.  Ab  to  acyadlcalioM  before  this 
lUtule,  see  Skianore  o.  Romaine,  2  Bradf.,  122 ;  H;de  v.  Tanner,  1  Barb.,  75, 
79  e(  Kq.;  Filch  t.  Wilbeck,  2  Barb.  Ch.,  161;  Ferguson  «.  Broome,  1  Brad/., 
lOj  Jackson  v.  Bobinson,  4  Wend.,  436. 

!  Parkinson  v.  Jacobion,  18  Hun.,  353,  354. 

II    Bindley's  Appeal,  69  Penn.  Slut.,  295,  298. 

T  Mowr/  r.  Robinson,  12  R.  I.,  152. 
••  Bntori  v.  McKee,  3  B.  Mon.,  224,  228. 
tt  EalBle  of  Crosby,  55  Cal.,  574,  587. 
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ckims  to  the  probat«  court  for  allowsDce  or  classificatioD  befor« 
they  have  any  staDding  id  a  court  of  equity.*  The  special  limi- 
tatioa  in  favorof  administrators  in  Missoari  is  two  years,  and,  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator,  vtrCufe  officii,  to  interpose  the 
plea  of  this  statute,!  although  he  may,  perhaps,  waive  the  general 
statute  of  IimitatioDB,J  it  will  readily  be  seen  that,  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  those  demands  which  accrue  after  the  death  of  the  testa- 
tor or  intestate,  no  debts  can  he  proved  against  an  estate  after 
the  close  of  the  second  year  of  ad  ministration, g  and  hence  there 
can  be  no  liability  of  the  real  estate  to  pay  them.  But  if  debts 
have  been  proved  within  the  two  years,  exceeding  the  value  of  the 
personal  assets  on  hand,  the  question  of  the  sale  of  real  estate 
rests  between  the  creditors,  the  administrator,  and  the  heirs,  so 
that  either  of  them  may  at  any  time  insist  upon  the  sale,  or,  as 
we  have  seen,]}  the  probate  court  itself  may  of  its  own  motion 
order  the  sale,  unless  a  postponement  be  found  condncive  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  partieu  concerned.  This  furnishes  a  practical 
solution  of  the  question.  If  the  administration  is  permitted  to  be 
closed  without  proving  the  debts,  there  cap  be  no  liability  of  the 
real  estate  subsequently,  because  no  debts  can  be  subsequently 
established,  and  justice  is  done  aliks'to  the  creditor,  who  has  no 
one  but  himself  to  blame  if  he  fails  to  subject  the  real  estate 
within  the  proper  time,  and  the  heir,  who  may  then  enter  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  his  inheritance,  and  improve  it  without  fear  of 
losing  both  improvement  and  land,  or  sell  it  without  deprecia- 
tion of  its  value  by  a  cloud  upon  the  title  which  he  can  give.^ 

(5.)  Whiit  must  be  Alleged  in  ike  Petition, — We  have  seen*"  that 
the  insufficiency  of  the  personal  assets  to  pay  the  debts  must 
clearly  appear.  This  should  be  set  forth  in  the  pedtion.-f-f  Tfl  this 

»  Peirce  v.  Calhoan,  69  Mo.,  271,  274. 

t  Wiggins  V.  LoreriDg,  9  Mo.,  2^9,  263.  %  Ibid. 

3  Do«rge  V.  Hiement,  1  Mo.  App.,  238,  240.  |[  AnU,  p.  653,  note  7. 

If  TitteriagtOD  c.  Hooker,  58  Mo.,  593,  G96  et  teg.;  Pearoe  p.  C«Ihoiui,  £9 
Mo.,  271,  274 1  Public  Worki «.  Columbia  College,  17  Wall.,  621,  S30  et  aej. 
••  Ante,  p.  649. 

tt  Small  V.  Cromwell,  Hill  &  D.  Siipp.,  164,  166;  GK«ory  e.  McPhewin,  IS 
CsJ.,  662,  676  tt  *tq.  (holdiog  the  sale  void  in  a  collateral  proceediog,  becmow 
the  petition  did  not  show  the  amount  of  the  penonal  property) ;  Estate  of  Bo- 
laod,  55  Cal.,  310,  316;  Wattle*  v.  H;de,  9  Conn.,  10  (holding  the  sale  void 
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end  the  petition  must  contain  a  detailed  accouDt  of  the  penonal 
estate  on  haud,  and  a  list  of  the  debts  which  are  proved.*  The 
personal  property  should  not  be  reckoned  at  its  highest  or  nominal 
value,  but  at  sach  sam  as  it  will  probably  yield  to  the  estate,  and 
the  amount  of  the  outstanding  claims  should  be  reckoned  at  the 
amount  which  may  probably  be  collected  thereon.f  In  some  of  the 
States  the  debts  or  claims  of  creditors  must  first  be  adjudicated  or 
allowed,  before  an  order  for  the  real  estate  c&a  be  based  thereon  ;^ 

for  the  same  rewoD) ;  Frwier  p.  Pankej,  1  Swan,  75,  79  (a  bill  in  chancery, 
upon  which  the  couM  rerused  an  order  of  aale  because  there  was  no  finding  of 
the  inmifficieDc?  of  personal  ansls). 

♦  Ford  V.  Watsworth,  15  Wend.,  449,  460;  Alkins  v.  Bo«wick,  20  Wend., 
241 ;  Van  Nostrand  v.  Wright,  Hill  &  D.  Supp.,  260,  262 ;  Crippen  c.  Crip- 
pen,  1  Head,  128 ;  Bapp  r.  Matthews,  35  Ind.,  332,  333  ;  The  Suce  r.  Probate 
Court,  19  Minn.,  117,  120,  and  Collins  t>.  Farnsworth,  8  Blackf.,  575  (the  latter 
two  cases  holding  that  [he  debts  may  be  stated  in  the  aggregate) ;'  Bree  e.  Bree, 
61  III.,  367  (holding  the  all^ation  that  the  decedent  left  uo  personal  property, 
Bufficienton  this  point);  Qngatj  v.  Faber,  19  Cal.,  397  (holding  an  account  of 
the  personal  properly  filed  with  but  not  made  part  of  the  pelitioo,  to  be  insuffi- 
cient: 409);  MuuntcValle,  t9Mo.,G21(holdingthatinacotlatHral proceeding 
thefailure  to  Rlethe listeand accounts  isnotfaul:  623);  Grayson r.Weddle, 63 
Ho,  523,  536  (holdingthal  where  a  creditor  desire*  the  sale,  he  nay  compel  the 
administrator  to  file  the  liets  and  accounts,  and  if  the  heirs  take  no  appeal,  they 
are  concluded  by  the  finding  of  the  probate  court) ;  Bray  v.  Neill,  21  N.  J. 
Eq.,  343  (holding  a  reference  to  the  general  inventory  of  personal  property, 
filed  in  another  State,  insufficient) ;  Richmond  t>,  Foote,  3  Lans.,  244  (holding 
reference  to  the  general  inventory-siiScient :  252);  Rejmolda  i.  Schmidt,  20 
Wis.,  374  (holding  that  the  omission  to  state  the  yaUie  of  the  personal  prop- 
erty ii  not  fatal  in  a  collateral  proceeding) ;  Boatwiek  v.  Skinner,  80  III,  147, 
157  (holding  that  the  rec^l  that  the  administrator  filed  bd  inventory  and  ap- 
praisement, which  "  were  cancelled  so  far  as  tbey  related  lo  goodn  and  chattels, 
as  said  goods  and  chattels  never  came  into  the  hands  or  posaeasion  of  Hsid  ad- 
ministrator, for  which  reason  no  Mie  could  be  had,  or  salC'bil)  reitderedof  said 
goods  and  chattels,"  was  sufficient). 

t  Bridge  v.  Swayne,  3  Bedf.,  487,  490. 

t  Cralle  v.  Meem,  8  Oratt.,  490  (being  a  snil  in  the  Circuit  Court  to  marahal 
assets) ;  Bandfbrd  v.  Granger,  12  Barh.,  392,  402  ;  Colson  a.  Brainard,  1  Redf., 
324,829;  Boziere.  Fagan,  46  III.,  404  (holding  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which 
aDthoriies  the  sale  of  real  estate  to  pay  debts,  withont  providing  for  judicial 
proceeding  to  ascertain  whether  debts  are  due,  ia  unconstitutional)  ;  Lane  v. 
Donnan,  3  Scam.,  233,  242 ;  Walker  e.  Diehl,  79  III.,  473,  475 ;  Sample  v.  Barr, 
25  Fenn.  Stat,  457,  459  ;  Starkey  v.  Hammer,  1  Bait.,  433  ;  Linnrille  v.  Darby, 
1  Bait.,  306,  310 ;  Tarbell  v.  Parker,  106  Mass.,  347,  349 ;  Kent  i>.  Waters,  18 
Md.,  53;  Carey  «.  Dennis,  13  Md.,  1  (holding  that  the  existence  of  the  debt 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  decedent  must  be  shown,  although  not  then  payable). 
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but  in  others  this  is  not  required,*  or  the  allowaQce  may  be 
made  at  the  time  of  the  applicatioo,  or  entered  siibsequeDtly.f 
The  allowaoce  of  a  debt  against  the  same  decedent,  in  another 
State,  against  an  administrator  there,  is  not  sufficient.^  ^or  is 
the  averment  in  the  petition  that  the  debt  is  due,  and  the  oral 
admission  of  the  admiaietrator,  sufficient  in  a  hearing  on  the 
petition. § 

The  real  estate  of  the  decedent  must  he  deecribed,  and  that 
portion,  which  is  intended  to  be  sold,  most  be  particularly  iden- 
tified.ll 

«  Bmilhf.  Smith,  27  N.J.  £q.,  443  (except  in  imolventeMsla:  446);  Tea- 
nejv.  Poor,  14  Qrar,  QOO;  Maeck  s.  Sinclair,  10  Vt.,103;  Bamettv.  Eioeaid, 
2  Lara.,  320,  323 ;  Ex  parte  GIcdd,  2  Redf,,  75. 

f  FarrinRton  0.  King.  1  Bradf.,  182,  191;  LitUev.SinneU,?  Ioin,324,  333; 
ara^HiD  V.  Weddle,  G3  Ho.,  623,  537. 

I  Hohson  r.  P«yne,  45  111,  158. 

{  Chunberlin  v.  Cbamberlin,  4  Allen,  184. 

II  Fruier  v.  Steenrod,  7  Iowa,  339, 346 ;  Weed  v.  Edmandi,  4  lad..  408, 470 ; 
Williams  r.  Cliildrew,  25  Mia*.,  78,  82 ;  Schoell  p.  Chicago,  38  III.,  382  (hold- 
ing that  a  rariance  belweea  the  petition  and  the  deecription  of  the  land  in  nth- 
sequent  proceedings,  capable  of  being  corrected  from  the  papere  themeelTee,  ia 
Dot  fatal);  Monk  e.  Home.  38  Miss.,  100  (holding  that  in  a  crllatenl  pnxeed- 
ing  the  description  of  the  land  as  "  the  land  and  mills  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Thomui  Monk,  deed.,"  ia  sufficient) ;  ClemenU  v.  Henderson,  4  Oa.,  148,  and 
Davie  b.  McDaniel,  47  Qa.,  1B5,  205  (both  to  the  same  effect  as  Honk  n.  Home, 
nprn);  Pittingerv.  Pittinger,  3  N.  J.  Eq.,  156  (holding  general  description 
bad  in  a  direct,  but  lufficient  in  a  collatenl  proceeding);  Lamkin  c.  Beena,? 
Ala.,  170  (holding  that  a  misdescription  of  the  1and,.if  it  did  oot  tnielesd  iha 
purchaser,  ma^  be  corrected  without  recourse  to  eqnity) ;  Smith  v.  Floumoj, 
47  Ala.,  346,  300  (aualaining  a  sale  on  a  motion  to  sc^  same  aside,  although  the 
deacriplion  wa«  imperfect,  but  tnie  so  &r  as  it  went,  aid  which  might  have  been 
amended  in  the  probate  court,  or  perfected  by  the  aid  of  facta  judiciallj  known 
totbecourt).  To  the  lame  effect:  Monej  «.  Tumipaeed,  50  Ala.,  499,  600; 
Townsend  v.  Gordon,  19Cal.,  188,  207  (holding  a  reference  to  the  general  lo- 
Tentory  insufficient) ;  Smith's  Estate,  51  Cal.,  563,  566  (holding  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  description  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  land  ia  neoessary,  and 
that  the  statutorr  power  to  supply  a  defect  in  the  petition  is  applicable  in 
ooUateral  proceedings  only) ;  UcNitt  v.  Tomer,  16  Wall.,  352 ;  Moffit  v.  Mof. 
fit,69III.,641;  Lasure  s.  Carter,  5  lad.,  498  (permitting  eorreclion  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  land  by  the  appraisers) ;  Qraham  v.  Hawkins,  38  Texas,  628 ; 
Succession  of  Buudreaux,  6  La.  An^  78  (holding  the  description  as  "  all  the 
iocceasion's  right,  title,  and  interest  in  certain  land  described  in  the  inventory, 
and  all  its  right  agaiitsl  A.  for  money  received,"  fatally  defective,  aa  a  fraud 
on  the  puTchiser,  if  there  be  no  rights  of  tbe  siiccEasion,  and  as  injurious  to  the 
minor  beira);  Blytbe  o.  Boots,  72  N.  a,  575;  Bryan  v.  Bauder,  23  Kan..  05 
(holding  the  statement  that  "  tbe  Uitd  is  sitoated  in  Miami   Countr,"  sat 
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In  Bome  Statea  it  is  required  that  the  names  of  the  heirs  and 
devisees,  their  ages,  and,  if  married  females,  the  names  and  ag«e 
of  their  husbands,  be  fully  set  oat* 

(6.)  Quarduau  ad  lUemfor  Infani  Heirt. — If  there  are  infant 
heirs  whose  property  it  in  sought  to  subject  to  sale  for  the  debts 
of  the  ancestor,  the  appointment  of  a  guardian  ail  lUem  is  in  some 
States  a  necessary  prerequisite,  who  may  make  any  defence  against 
the  order  to  sell  that  an  adult  heir  could  make.  Such  appoint- 
ment  is  held  essential  in  Alabama,t  Illinois,^  lDdiana,§  Iowa,|j 

ficient  in  ■  colUlersl  proceeding) ;  Davis  o.  ToudiBtoiie,  45  Teiag,  490,  487 
(holding  the  requiremeat  that  the  order  of  sale  mimt  describe  the  lands  to  be 
Eold,director7,Bnd  citing  Wells  r.  Polk,  36  Texas,  ISl,  and  Wells  v.  Mills,  22 
Texas,  302). 

*  Griffin  v.  Griffin,  3  AJa.,  623 ;  Cloud  v.  Barton,  14  Ala.,  347,  349 ;  Page  e. 
Matthews,  41  Ala.,  719,  720;  Guy  e.  Rerton,  21  Ind.,  18,21;  Tiirney  ».  Tnr- 
ne7,  24  111^  625,  626. 

f  Craigt'.Mcaehee,1GAlB.,41,49;  Johnson  v.  Johnun,  40  Ala.,  247. 

t  Whitney  v.  Porter,  23  111.,  445.  In  Illmow,  the  waiver  of  summone  in 
behalf  of  an  infant  heir  confers  no  jiirisdicUon,  and  a  sale  based  upon  the  ad- 
minion  of  the  guardian  avoids  the  mle  eren  in  a  collateral  proceeding ;  Clark 
V.  Thompson,  47  III.,  26,  26;  Herdoian  v.  Short,  18  111.,  59,  60.  Nor  is  the 
answer  of  the  guardian  ad  Hlem  auffident  to  support  the  order  of  sale ;  the  court 
must  hear  proof,  and  thu  must  appear  of  record:  Fridley  v.  Murphy,  2o  111., 
146.  In  BoUford  r.  O'Connor,  57  III.,  72,  it  was  decided  that  if  jorisdiction 
is  obtained  as  to  part  of  the  heirs,  and  not  as  to  an  infant,  the  sale  is  good  as 
to  those  properly  in  court,  and  void  only  as  to  the  infont ;  see  separate  opinion 
of  Scott  and  Sheldon,  JJ.,  p.  SO  e(  leg.  Nor  does  the  failure  of  a  guardian  ad 
lilanlo  file  bis  answer  take  away  the  power  of  the  court  to  pronounce  its  de- 
cree over  the  interest  of  the  infant,  if  there  was  proper  notice:  Qoudy  v.  Hsll, 
S6  Dl.,  313,  318.  In  a  later  case,  it  is  held  thai  where  there  was  notice  by  pub- 
lication, under  the  statute,  the  failure  to  appoint  a  guardian  ad  iiUm  for  an  in 
&nt  heir  might  be  error,  but  does  not  defeat  the  validity  of  a  sale  in  a  col- 
lateral proceeding :  Gage  c  Schroder,  73  111.,  44 ;  Gibson  v.  Boll,  27  111.,  88 ; 
Slow  tr.  Kimball,  28  111.,  93. 

i  In  Indiana,  it  is  error  to  base  an  order  of  sale  upon  tbe  admisioh  of  the 
guardian  adlilan,  but  does  not  avoid  tbe  sale:  Thompson  v.  Doe,S  Blackf.,  333 
337.  The  record  should  aSimativety  show  notice  to  the  minor  heirs,  and 
that  evidence  was  heard  in  support  of  the  allegations ;  Martin  v.  Stow,  7  Ind,, 
224;  Doev.  Anderson,  5  Ind.,  33,  35;  Guy  e.  Pierson,  21  Jod.,  IS,  21;  Timmons 
r.  Timmons,  3  Ind.,  251 ;  s.  c.  6  Ind.,  8. 

11  The  Sapreme  Court  of  Iowa  were  equally  divided  upon  the  question 

whether  the  appearance  of  an  infiint  by  hb  guardian  ad  litem  was  sufficient  to 

confer  jurisdiction  without  personal  service,  and  so  sustained  the  affirmative 

dedsion  of  the  court  below :  Good  v.  Noriey,  28  Jowo,  188. 

48 
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New  York,*  North  Carolina,t  Ohio,J  and  Vii^inia.§  In  oiber 
States  such  appointment  is  not  necessary,  the  proceedings  are 
valid  without,  in  direct  as  well  as  in  collateral  proceedings.  It 
has  been  so  held  in  Kansae,||  Massachusetts,^  Missouri,**  New 
Hampshireift  and  Wisconsin.^ 

(7.)  Of  the  Bond  and  Oaih  required  of  the  ExeeuUnr  and  Ad- 
minUtraior  before  the  Saie. — Since  real  estate  is  Dot  assets  in  the 
hands  of  the  executor  or  administrator  until  it  appeais  that  the 
personal  estate  is  insufficient  to  pay  the  debts  or  legacies,§§  it  is 
held  in  some  States  that  the  conditions  of  the  original  adminis- 
tration-bond do  not  include  the  real  estate,  si.>  that  the  sureties  on 
such  bond  are  not  liable  for  the  loss  or  misapplication  of  the  funds 
arising  from  the  sale  of  Iand8.[|||     Hence  it  b  necessary  that  an 

*  In  this  Sute,  tbe  guard Un  adlUan  miuitbe  appointed  six  wenki  before  the 
hearing  of  the  application :  Sheldon  v.  Wright,  7  Barb.,  39,  43.  A  sale  ia  void 
as  to  infant  heire  for  irhom  no  gusrdiui  baa  been  appointed :  Bloom  e.  Biirdick, 
1  Hill  (N.  Y.),  130 ;  Schneider  i.  McFarland,  2  Comet,  459 ;  a.  a  4  Barb.,  139 ; 
Bavena  r.  Sherman,  42  Barb.,  63Q  ;  Coririn  v.  Herritt,  3  Barb.,341. 

t  The  appointment  cannot  be  made  before  the  Tctum  of  tbe  iDramone;  an 
earlier  appointment  fitiates  the  sale  aa  to  the  inhnta:  Hyman  v.  Jaroigan, 
65N.a,  96,  98. 

t  The  appointment  of  a  guardian  ad  littm  who  appeared  and  anmrered  for 
infant  heirs,  is  sufficient  in  this  State  to  support  a  Bale  in  a  collateral  suit ;  Kobb 
V.  Iririn,  15 Ohio,  68(9  (Beed,  J., dissenting,  704) ;  Lewis  r.  Lewis,  15  Ohio,  715. 
And  where  they  appear  b;  their  general  guardian,  npon  whom  alone  cibation 
had  been  served,  it  is  sufficient :  Ewing  ■.  Ewing,  7  Ohio,  pt.  2,  p.  138.  And 
Me  Sheldon  t.  Newton,  3  Ohio  Stat.,  494,  493  et  »eq.,  for  an  ezhanstlTe  teview 
of  the  law  of  Ohio  on  this  point. 

I  The  BtatQte  of  Virginia  requires  all  to  be  made  partiea  who  would  be 
heirs  or  distributees  of  the  infant  if  it  were  dead;  and  it  was  held  thatachild 
in  ventre  m  mirt  poaaeesed  no  «ach  interest  in  the  real  estate  of  which  its 
Auher  died  seised  as  conld  affect  the  power  of  a  court  to  convert  it  into  per- 
soaally;  and  the  proceeding  to  sell  such  property  was  held  valid,  although 
the  posthumous  child  had  not  been  made  a  parly :  Knotts  e.  Steama,  4  Otto, 
088,  640. 

II  Fudge  0.  Fudge,  23  Ean.,  416,  420.  f  Holmes  r.  Seal,  9  Cush.,  223, 226. 
•*  Overton  «.  Woodson,  17  Mo.,  442,  452. 

ft  Boody*.  Emerson,  17  N.  H.,  677,579. 

it  Sitzman  r.  Pacquette,  13  Wis.,  291, 320.  H  AnU,  p.  636. 

mi  Strotherf.  Hull,  23aratt.,  652.  668;  Murphy  U.Carter,  23  Oratt.,  477,  482 
et  Meq.;  Rucber  v.  Dyer,  44  Miia.,  691, 605 ;  Warwick  v.  The  State,  5  Ind.,  350, 
852;  Nelson  c.  Jaquee,  1  Me.,  139  (in  which  it  is  said  that  the  conditions  of 
tbe  bond  refer  expressly  to  the  penonal  estate.  It  would  ther^ie  seem  oUo- 
if  the  conditioD*  included  all  assets). 
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additional  bond  be  giveii  in  oontemplation  of  the  sale  of  real 
estate ;  and,  where  this  ia  reqaired  by  statute  and  nt^Iected,  the 
Bale  is  generally  held  void.  So,  in  Indiana,*  Maine,t  Michigan,]: 
Minnesota,§  Mississippi, ||  FennsylvBnia,!  and  Texas.**  In  other 
States  the  statnte  does  not  make  it  obligatory  to  file  a  new  bond 
in  contemplation  of  a  sale  of  real  estate ;  and  in  such  case  there 
is  but  little  doubt  that  the  original  ad  ministration -bond,  if  con- 
ditioned to  &ithfully  administer  the  estate,  is  sufficient  to  cover 
and  protect  the  assets  arising  out  of  the  sale.  But,  whether  re- 
quired by  statute  or  not,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  bt  the  probate 
judge  to  inquire  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  bond,  as  to  its  amount, 
and  the  solvency  of  the  sureties,  and  to  require  an  additjonal  bond 
in  such  amount  as  will  raise  the  penalty  to  at  least  double  the 
value  of  the  assets  "in  the  administrator's  bands,  and  the  estimated 
proceeds  from  the  sale.  The  order  of  sale  should  be  refused 
unless  such  bond  be  given.ft 

•  But  in  tbis  Slate  the  wle  will  not  be  avoided,  where  it  was  made  in  good 
&ith,  and  the  hein  neglect  to  offer  to  repay  the  purchase-none; :  Foster  e. 
Birch,  U  lud.,  445,  447. 

t  Moody  V.  Moody,  1 1  Me.,  247. 

t  Woods  V.  Monroe,  17  Mich.,  238  (see  diwenting  opinion  of  Christiancy,  J., 
p.  244) ;  Stewart  v.  Bailey,  28  Mich.,  251,  254  (a  guardian's  sale  of  his  ward's 
real  estate,  (he  Supreme  Coart  holding  that  the  words  of  the  statute,  "  in  case 
any  Imnd  was  required,"  do  not  inrest  the  probate  court  with  discretion  t#  re- 
quire l>ond  or  not,  it  appearing  from  the  whole  chapter  that  in  every  cose  where 
tile  rale  of  real  estate  is  authorized,  a  sale-bond  is  eipreeely  and  impentirely 
required).  In  this  StAte  adminixtralors  may  be  authorized  to  mortgage  the  real 
estate,  and  are  in  such  ease  likewise  required  to  give  bond,  but  not  (o  take  an 
additional  oath :  Oriffin  c.  Johnson,  37  Hich.,  ST,  91.  It  is  not  btal  to  a  (ale 
that  DO  bond  has  been  given,  if  no  more  was  realised  thereby  than  was  necet- 
sar;  to  pay  off  the  homestead  right:  Drake  e.  Kinsell,  38  Mich.,  232,  236. 

I  Bab«K:kT.Cohb,Il  Minn.,  347,352. 

I  Williamson  e.  Williamson,  II  Mies.',  715  (holding  the  bond,  and  in  con- 
aeqnence  the  sale,  void  because  the  condition  expressed  was  not  in  the  words 
required  by  the  statnte);  Gurrie  v.  Stewart,  26  Miss.,  646,  649;  Washington  v. 
HcCaaghan,  34  Min.,  304,  SOT  el  Kg.;  Hamilton  «.  Lockhart,  41  Miss.,  460, 
479 ;  Buckner  t>.  Wood,  45  Min.,  67,  62. 

T  Thorn's  Appeal,  B6  Penn.  Stat.,  47,  49  {holding  it  snfflcient  if  the  bond 
were  given  before  the  conGrmalion  of  the  sale). 

**  In  this  State  the  statute  requires  the  administration-bond  to  be  annually 
renewed.  It  was  decided  that  if  the  new  Iwnd  be  given  before  the  coaOnnatioo 
o{  the  sale,  although  required  before  the  order  was  made,  it  is  sufficient ;  Ed- 
wards V.  Ragnet,  19  Tex.,  164,  166. 

tt  Estate  of  Arguelto,  60  Cal.,  308.    In  Maine  a  bond,  in  addition  to  tbe 
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For  a  similar  reason  an  oath  is  in  some  of  the  States  required 
to  be  taken  by  the  executor  or  administrator  before  Belling  real 
estate  upon  the  order  of  the  probate  court.* 

(8.)  What  InUrest  in  or  TMe  to  Lands  of  the  Decedent  u  wub- 
jeot  to  be  Sold  for  the  Payment  of  Debts. — (a.)  Of  the  DeoedetU's 
IMe  in  QeneraL — A07  interest  in  land,  whether  legal  or  equi- 
table,in  possession  or  reversion,  including  inchoate  equities,  is  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  owner,  and  may,  after  his  death,  be  sold  by 
his  peisonal  representatives,  if  neoesaary  to  obtain  the  means  of 
their  payment:  So,  it  is  held  that  the  equity  of  redemption  of  a 
deceased  mortgagor  or  grantor  in  a  deed  of  trust  is  liable  to  be 
sold  by  the  order  o(  the  probate  court  to  pay  his  dcbts,t  although 
proceedings  upon  the  mortgage  are  pending  in  a  common-law 
court4     Land  entries  paid  for,  but  upon  which  patents  have  not 

original  bond,  is  requirad,  if,  od  the  ground  that  a  partial  sale  woold  dimioisb 
the  value  of  the  remainder,  the  sale  of  more  property  is  asked  for  than  will  be 
needed  to  paj  the  debts :  Hasty  v.  Johnson,  3  Me.,  282. 

■  Parker  v.  Nichols,  7  Pick.,  Ill,  117 ;  Cooper  v.  Sunderland,  3  Iowa,  114, 
1»7,  13Si  Thornton  v.  Hulqiiinn,  12  Iowa,  549,  GJ)4 ;  Babbelt  e.  Doe,  4  lad., 
355,  359 ;  Campbell  «.  Enighls,  2Q  He.,  224  (holding  the  sale  void  where  die 
administntorMled  to  takelheoalh);  Foflev.  Coe,  63  Me.,  245,  250  (holding 
the  sale  valid  if  the  oatb  was  recorded  before  the  trial) ;  Voorheea  v.  Jackson, 
10  Pet.,  449,  470  (holding  a  sale  in  which  this  and  other  reqalrements  of  the 
statute  had  not  beea  complied  with,  good  in  a  collateral  proceeding). 

But  long  acquiescence  by  the  heirs,  and  other  circumstances  (ending  to  show 
the  publicity  and  foirness  of  the  sale,  will  raise  a  presumption  from  which  the 
joiy  may  infer  that  the  oath  hag  lieea  taken :  Qray  v.  Qardner,  399.  402. 

The  venhcatioD  of  the  petition  will  be  presumed  in  a  collateral  proceeding : 
Weed  «.  Edmonds,  4  lod.,  463, 470.  The  verification  of  non-retideoce  of  the 
heirs,  authoriung  publication  in  lieu  of  personal  serrioe,  may  be  made  by  affi- 
davit, which  need  not  be  entitled  as  in  the  case,  and  without  caption :  Harris 
I.  Lester,  SO  III.,  307, 311.  And  may  be  made  on  information  and  belief:  B«w- 
and  f.  Carroll,  81  111.,  224. . 

t  "But  the  court  ftleo  had  the  power,  on  the  application  of  the  adminbtrMor 
ora  creditor  of  the  estate,  to  make  a  general  orderfor  thesaleof  the  ie*l  estate 
for  the  payment  of  debts,  embracing  equities  of  redemption,  and  all  other  in- 
(erests  in  lands;"  Jackson  v.  Magruder,  61  Mo.,  65,  68.  To  the  same  effect, 
Perkins  v.  Winter,  7  Ala.,  855,865;  Jennings  s.  JenkinB,  9  Ala.,  283,200; 
Peebles  v.  WatU,  9  Dana,  102,  103 ;  Diehl's  Appeal,  33  Pean.  Stat.,  406,  407 ; 
Sahlern. Signer, 44 Barb.,  606,614;  Bi^sv.  Bickel,12  OhioStat^ 49,59.  The 
heirs,  by  obtaining  a  decree  for  the  legal  title,  cannot  defeat  the  sdninisUslor's 
right  U>  sell  the  equity  of  redemption  for  the  payment  of  the  debts :  Wolf  '. 
Bobinson,  20  Mo.,  459. 

X  FitiBimmon's  Appeal,  40  Peon.  Stat.,  422,  427. 
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been  obtained,*  titles  to  land  which  are  in  fact  complete,  but 
imperfect  of  record,!  head-Tight  certtficatee,^  final-eettlement 
certificates,§  title-bonds,  and  executory  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
laud, II  as  well  as  resulting  trusts,^  are  all  equitable  estates  in 
land,  and  are  liable,  as  such,  to  be  sold  by  order  of  the  probate 
court  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  owner's  estate.  Estates  in  reversion 
and  remainder  are  likewise  such  interests  in  land  as  will  support 
a  sale  by  an  executor  or  administrator;"  so  also,  the  estate  owned 
by  a  purchaser  at  an  administrator's  sale,  who  dies  after  confir- 
mation by  the  court,  but  before  payment  of  the  porcbase- 
money-tt 

Preemption  claims  descend  to  the  heirs.  It  is  ibe  policy  of 
the  preemption  laws  to  secure  to  the  actual  settler,  the  possession 
of  the  public  land  while  the  title  is  in  the  government,  and  the 
right  to  acquire  the  title,  by  perfecting  the  entry  to  him,  and 
ai^r  his  death  to  his  heirs.  It  is  inconsistent  with  this  policy  to 
poetpooe  the  right  of  the  heirs  to  the  claims  of  the  ancestor's 
creditors,  and  benoe  a  contract  to  advance  money  to  the  adminis- 
trator, to  enable  him  to  procure  the  patent,  and  that  it  be  sold 
to  pay  debt«  of  the  estate,  is  void.tt  Lands  entered  in  the  name 
of  an  (MriginaJ  settler  after  hia  death,  are  not  liable  for  his  debts, 
and  a  sale  of  them  by  an  administrator,  under  the  order  of  the 

*  Aveij  «.  Durreea,  9  Ohio,  145, 146  «c  »«q. 

t  Woods  *.  Hoaroe.  IT  Mich.,  238,  243. 

t  Bojv  B.  HaT«rick,  IS  Tezu,  100,  101 ;  bal  the  lair  which  prohibits  land  of 
deceased  sotdiei*  from  being  (old  for  their  debts,  also  protects  head-right  cer- 
tificates bom  sale :  Duncan  v.  Ve*],  49  Texas,  403,  412.  And  laod-cerlificstes 
frauduleDlly  obtained  are  not  allowed  to  be  sold,  and  the  order  of  the  probate 
conrtcancoofer  no  title  in  BQch  ease;  Roehl  v.  Plesseats,  31  Texas,  4fi. 

i  Strodes  V.  Fatton,  1  Brocken,  228 ;  but  would  not  such  certificate  constitute 
peraonal  property? 

II  WilUams  v.  Btratlon,  10  Smed.  &  M.,  418,  426 ;  Baxter  v.  Bobinscm,  11 
Hichiican,  520,  522 ;  Prevo  v.  Walter«,  5  111.,  35,  38. 

T  As,  where  land  is  purchased  with  the  monej  of  the  lather,  and  convejed 
in  the  name  of  the  son ;  Valid  E.  Bryaii,  19  Mo,,  423, 426 ;  so  the  separate  estate 
of  a  married  woman  may  be  sold  after  her  death,  b;  order  of  the  probate  conrt, 
to  pay  the  debt  of  her  hosband,  to  secure  which  she  had  mortgaged  her  prop- 
erty: Estate  of  Harden,  Myrick  (Frob.  Ct.),  185. 
*«  Williams  D.  Ratcliff,  42  Miss.,  145, 154. 

ft  Vaughanp.HoImes,22Ala.,593,595;  Inmanv.  Qibbs,47  Ala.,305,  310. 
2t  Cothnro  «.  McCoy,  33  Ala.,  65, 67. 
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probate  coart,  is  void.*  But  the  improvemeDta  made  by  a  eet- 
tier  on  public  lands,  constitute  chattels  real,  which  go  to  the  ad- 
ministrator, and  may  be  sold  by  htm  as  personal  property,t  while 
the  right  of  preemption  vesta  in  the  heirs  alone4 

It  b  held  in  some  early  cases,  that  lands  of  which  the  deceased 
was  actually,  not  colorably,  disaeised  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
cannot  be  sold  by  the  executor  or  administrator  for  the  payment 
of  debta.§  This  inability  to  sell  was  probably  due  to  the  com- 
mon-law rule  that  sale  of  land  could  not  be  made  without  livery 
of  seisin,  and  an  administrator  could  not  be  in  a  better  position 
than  his  intestate.  But  this  rule  is  abolished  in  most,  probably 
in  all  of  the.States. 

Atienaiion  by  the  Heirs  or  Deviteea, — The  liability  of  real 
estate  for  the  owner's  debta  is  paramount  to  the  rights  of  heirs 
and  devisees  ;||  hence  the  right  to  sell  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
within  the  time  and  under  the  reqairemeate  fixed  by  law,  is  not 
affected  by  the  alienations  of  the  heirs  or  devisees ;  the  purchaser 
at  such  sale  from  the  administrator  takes  a  title  superior  to  that 
of  the  purchaser  from  tbem.^ 

Land  Conveyed  by  the  Deeedeni  in  Fraud  of  OredUora. — 
Whether  an  executor  or  administrator  b  competent  or  under  ob- 

'     .  •  Johnson  v.  Collins,  12  Ala.,  322,  326 ;  Cotbran  e.  McCor,  33  Ala.,  69,  67. 

t  Petham  v.  Wilson,  4  Ark.,  289,  293. 

t  Ororer  v.  Hnwlej,  5  Cbl.,  485 ;  Dmo  >.  Wade,  8  La.  An.,  85 ;  Hawkins  e. 
JohDeon,4BlBckf,21. 

{  Thoradike  v.  Barrett,  2  Me.,  312,  318 ;  Poor  v.  Bobinson,  10  Man.,  131, 
136. 

g  There  ia,  therefore,  the  same  ri^ht  to  sell  the  prop«rt7  deTised  hj  a  testa- 
tor as  to  sell  that  descended  from  an  intestate,  when  necessary  for  the  payment 
of  debts:  8h«wr.Nioolay,30  Mo.,  99;  Canton  «.  Walker,  16  Mo.,  68, 87 ;  King 
V.  Kent,  29  Ala.,  542,  566,-  Succesiiioii  of  McLean,  12  La.  An.,  222;  Hannutn 
».  Bpear,  2  DaLl.,  191,  192;  Greenwalfs  Appeal,  37  Pena.  StaL,  95,  97. 

^  The  State  s.  Probate  Court,  25  Minn.,  22;  Den  v.  Hnnt,  11  N.  J.  L.,  1 ; 
HaU  B.  Partridge,  10  How.  Pr.,  188,  191 ;  Homer  e.  Hasbrouck,  41  Penn.  Stat., 
169,  179 ;  Smith  o.  Anderson,  31  Ohio  Stat,,  144 ;  Clark's  Esute,  3  Redf.,  225 ; 
Prescotln.  Walker,  16N.H.,  340;  Faran  ».  Robinson,  17  Ohio  St.,  342,  253; 
Serniour  ■.  Seymour,  22  Conn.,  272 ;  McCoy  o.  Morrow,  18  ni.,  619.  In  Rhode 
Island  it  is  held  that  real  estate  may  be  sold  by  an  admieistrator  solong  as  it  ia 
in  the  possession  of  the  heir;  and  where  an  heir  sold  after  the  filing  of  a  peti- 
tion in  the  probate  court  for  the  sale  to  pay  debts,  it  was  held  that  [he  purchaser 
took  subject  to  any  decree  the  probate  court  might  nuUte  with  reference  thereto : 
Mowry  s.  Bobioson,  12  B.  I.,  162 ;  Draper  v.  Barnes,  12  B.  I.,  156. 
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ligation  to  sue  at  law  or  in  equity  to  eet  aside  a  conveyance  of  his 
testator  or  intestate  ia  fraud  of  creditors,  depends  upon  the  pro> 
viFiioDs  of  the  ^tutes  upon  this  subject,*  or  upon  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  courts  in  treating  the  executor  or  adminititrator  as 
the  representative  of  the  decedent  alone,  or  also  of  the  creditors. 
For  it  is  universally  recognized  that  a  fraudulent  conveyance, 
though  void  as  to  creditors,  is  nevertheless  good  and  valid  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  can  only  be  avoided  by  creditors.  As  rep- 
resentative of  the  decedent,  the  executor  or  administrator  can 
avoid  such  conveyances  only  which  the  testator  or  intestate  could 
have  avoided ;  but,  as  representative  of  the  creditors  of  an  in- 
solvent estate,  he  may  stand  upon  their  rights,  and  assert  claims 
which  the  decedent  could  not  have  asserted.  This  question  is 
ruled  difierently  in  the  different  States.  The  action  is  held  main- 
tainable, and  the  right  of  executors  aad  administrators  to  sub- 
ject such  property  to  sale  for  the  payment  of  debts  is  rect^nized 
in  Califomia,t  Connecticut,!  Iowa,§  Ixiuisiana,!!  Maine,!  Mas- 
sachusetts,** New  Hampshire, tt  New  York,Jt  PennBylvania,§§ 
and  Vermont||l|     The  contrary  is  held  in  Alabama,!!  Arkan- 

*  As  exUling  io  California,  iDdiana,  Louisiana,  Masaachnsette,  Hichigan, 
Minneaota.  Nebraska,  New  Jenej,  Neir  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Texas, 
VermoDt,  and  Wisconsin.  These  statutes,  generaltjr,  provide  that  the  action 
ii  to  be  bronght  upon  the  request  of  creditora,  who  are  liable  for  coats  if  it 
prove  fmitleaa. 

t  Ford  0.  Exempt  Fire  Co.,  60  Cal.,  299,  302. 

t  AndnMB  0.  Doolittte,  11  Conn.,  2S3,  2ST ;  Minor  f.  Head,  3  Coon.,  269} 
Booth  V.  Patrick,  S  Conn.,  106;  Freeman  v.  Bunihatu,  86  Coon.,  469. 

i  Coolej'  B.  Brown,  30  Iowa,  4T0, 472. 

II  Snliice  c.  Oradenigo,  15  La.  An.,  582 ;  Judson  «.  Connellj,  4  La.  An.,  169. 

i  Caswell  T.  Caswell,  28  Me.,  232;  McLean  ■>.  Weeks,  61  Me.,  277,  280. 
**  Holland  «.  Cralt,  20  Pick.,  321,  328;  Martin  v.  Koot,  17  Mbbs.,  222,  228; 
Chaae  «.  Bedding,  13  Oraj,  418;  WeUh  i>.  Welsh,  106  Maas., 229;  Drinkwaler 
■.  Drinkwater,  4  Mass.,  354;  Yeomane  t>.  Brown,  8  Mete,  51,  60;  Norton  v. 
Norton,  5  Gush.,  524 ;  Bowdoin  v.  Holland,  10  Cush.,  17. 

tt  Cross  V.  Biflwn,  51  N.  H.,  48fl ;  Abbott  v.  Tennej,  18  N.  H^  109. 

a  McEnight  0.  Morgan,  2  Barb.,  171 ;  Bate  «.  Oraham,  11  N.  Y.,  237,  240, 
242 ;  Brownell  c  Curtis,  10  Paige,  210,  218. 

Ji  Baehler  «.  Gloninger,  2  Watts,  226 ;  Stewart  e.  Kearney,  6  Watte,  453; 
Botislongh«.  Bonslougb,  GS  Fenn.  Stat.,  496,  499. 

nil  McLane  v.  Johnson,  43  Vl.,  48,  60.  But,  before  the  statute  to  that  effect, 
the  administrator  had  no  such  power:  Peasley  e.  Bame;,  1  Chip.,  331, 334; 
Martin  v.  MarUn,  1  Vt.,  91,  95. 

t1  Davb  V.  Swanson,  54  Ala.,  277 ;  Marler  o.  Marler,  6  Ala.,  367 ;  Walter  v. 
Bonham,  24  Ala,,  613. 
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sas,*  Geoi^ia,t  Illinois,^  KeDtDcky,g  Maryland, [|  Miasiepippi,^ 
Missouri,**  North  Carolina, ft  Ohio,II  South  Carolina,§§  Ten- 
nesaeedlll  Texa8,TT  and  Virginia,*** 

Oanduetmg  the  Sale. — In  selling  the  real  estate  of  bis  testator, 
or  intestate,  the  executor  or  administrfltor  must  act  strictly  within 
his  powers  uuder  the  statute,  and  according  to  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  order  of  sale.  He  is  personally  liable  on  his  bond 
for  any  deviation.  Thus,  if  he  is  directed  to  sell  for  cash,  a  sale 
on  credit  is  in  excess  of  his  authority  ;ttt  find  if  be  reptHlB  that  he 
has  fully  complied  with  the  order,  when  in  fact  he  has  not,  he  is 
liable  for  any  loss  arising  out  of  the  iailure-ttt   A  private  sale  by 


•  Enbnnka  t>.  Dobbe,  4  Ark.,  173. 

t  6««)e  >.  Hall,  22  On.,  431,  457. 

t  Harmon  v.  Harmon,  S3  HI.,  512. 

i  Tbe  Commonirealth  v.  Richardson,  8  R  Mod.,  81,93.  But,  in  thii  SUte, 
property  rraudulenti]'  obtfuned  by  the  administralor  from  his  inlestate,  during 
his  lifetime,  is  held  to  be  assets  in  the  administrator'a  hands:  Emmerian*. 
Herrirord,  8  Bush,  229. 

i!  Kimiemon  v.  Miller,  4  Md.  Ch.,  407 ;  Dorsey  e.  Hmithson,  6  Hu.  A  J., 
61,63. 

If  ArmstTong  v.  Stovall,  26  Miss.,  215,  277 ;  Winn  v.  Bamett,  31  Misa.,  663, 
S.^9;  Blake  v.  Blaka,  53  Hiwi.,  182.  1S3. 

•*  George  s.  Williamson,  26  Mo.,  190;  Brown  *.  Finley,  18  Mo.,  376;  Mc- 
Laughlin V.  McUnghlin,  16  Mo.,  242;  249. 

t+  Coltraine  v.  Causey,  3  Ire.  I^w,  246. 

it  BeitJDinin  e.  Le  Baron,  15  Ohio,  617  (Birchtud,  J.,  diaaanting). 

a  King  r.  Clarke,  2  Hill  (S.Q)  Ch.,  311  ;  Chappell  c  Brown,  1  Bailey,  628, 
531;  Andersoa«.Belcher,l  Hill (8.C.)L., 246,248.  Butwhere  the  adminiatrs- 
trix  herself  is  the  fraudulent  donee  she  is  liable  to  crediion:  Burckmajer  v. 
Mairs,  Kiley  L.,  aOS. 

nil  Laraiter  >.  Cole,  8  Hump^  621 ;  Sharp  v.  Caldwell,  7  Hump.,  416 ;  Moody 
e.  Fry,  3  Hump.,  567.     QnUra,  Marr  *.  Kicker,  1  Hump.,  348. 

IIIT  Connell  >.  Chandler,  13  Texas,  6 ;  Cobb  e.  Norwood,  11  Texas,  566 ;  A-vrnj 
V.  Averj,  12  Texas,  64, 57,  overruling  an  intimation  Co  the  conttvy  in  Dvny 
V.  Smith,  4  Texas,  41L  But  it  is  again  intimated,  in  Hunt  v.  Bulterwortb,  ZI 
Texas,  133,  141,  that  the  administrator  is  the  proper  party  to  BUBt«  set  aside 
the  intestate's  fraudulent  conveyance  for  tbe  benefit  of  oeditot*. 

"•  Backhouse  e.  Jett,  1  Brocken.,  500,  507  j  Thomu  ».  Boper,  6  Monf.  28. 

ttt  And  the  sale  is  void  unless  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, or  ratified  by  the  heirs:  McCulty  r.  Chapman, 58  Ala., 325.  In  Iowa  the 
sale  must  be  for  cash :  Richard*  >.  Adajnson,  43  Iowa,  S48. 

ttt  If,  for  instance,  he  takee  tbe  pennnal  notes  of  the  purchaser  for  the  por- 
chase-noney,  where  the  order  required  faim  to  take  notes  with  at  least  two  saf- 
&cient  stmtiea,  although  the  makera  were  amply  aolvMit  at  the  time  of  execal- 
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him  cMifers  no  title,  Doless  tbe  order,  under  the  statutory  power 
of  the  court,  so  direct.*  Since  he  haa  no  power  to  sell,  without 
order  or  decree  of  the  court,  an  agreement  or  bond  made  by  him 
before  obtaining  such,  order  to  ee)!  the  land  of  his  intestate,  is 
utterly  void  and  inca)mbie  of  being  enforced  at  law  or  in  equity  ;t 
but,  while  such  agreement  is  void  as  to  the  estate,  it  may  consti- 
tute a  valid  obligation  gainst  the  executor  or  admiuistrator  per- 
sonally.]; But  in  Georgia  the  statute  allows  a  sale  by  private 
contract,  if  afterward  the  sale  be  made  good  by  a  sale  at  public 
auction.§ 

Inasmuch  as  the  authority  of  the  administrator  is  derived  from 
the  order  of  sale,  he  can  sell  only  so  much  land  as  is  specified 
therein ;  if  he  sell  more,  the  sale  is  void.||  And  so  if  he  sell 
more  than  is  necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  although  the  order  may 
so  direct,  for  such  order  is  itself  void.t  But  he  may  sell  lees 
land  than  the  order  provides;  and,  if  he  make  proclamation  at 
the  timeof  sale  of  restriction  of  the  quantity  to  be  sold,  purchasers 
will  be  bound  thereby,  whether  they  heard  him  or  not.** 

The  statements  and  representations  of  the  administrator,  even 
if  made  at  the  time  of  tbe  sale,  do  not  bind  the  estate,  except  as 
to  such  matters  as  are  clearly  within  his  discretion.tt  Such  state- 

ing  the  notes:  Payne  r.  I^ppj',  49  A1&.,  549,  To  the  like  effect,  Junes  «. 
FsulE,  U  Ala.,  IM;  Fonlinel  v.  De  Bsillon,  8  La.  An.,  509. 

•  Fambro  v.  GUntt,  12  Ala.,  298. 

t  It  is  held  to  be  againM  public  polic;  to  allow  the  admiQistmlor  to  place 
himself  in  a  position  where  the  exercbe  of  hb  lawful  authority  would  be  in- 
fluenced or  cnntrullod  b J  previous  contracts  binding  upon  him:  Sluartv.  Allen, 
16  Cal.,  473, 498 ;  Bridgewater  «.  Brooklield,  S  Cow.,  299.  And  in  tboee  Statee 
In  which  the  sate  must  be  by  public  outcry  to  the  liighest  bidder,  it  would  be 
to  his  inierest  lo  diBcourage  bidding,  because  he  ie  liable  for  the  dilTerence  be- 
tween the  price  agreed  npon  and  what  the  land  would  bring  at  public  auction : 
Herreck  e.  Grow,  5  Wend.,  579;  Logan  ».  Gigley,  9  Ga.,  114, 

X  Logan  *.  Gigley,  tupra;  Drcsel  v.  Jordan,  104  Maw.,  407,  413. 

1  It  should  be  proclaimed  at  sucb  public  sale  that  its  purpose  is  to  make  the 
title  good,  and  it  ia  opeo  to  review :  Noiworthy  v.  Blizzard,  53  Ga..  668,  073. 

|{  Wakefield  V. Campbell,  20  Me.,  393,  400 1  LitcbGeldv.Cudwonh.ISPick., 
23, 32  (holding  the  whole  sale  void,  as  no  disthiclion  will  be  made  beCweeti 
what  was  and  what  waa  not  authorized  to  be  sold) ;  Adams  t.  Morrison,  4  N. 
H.,  166 ;  Wella  r.  Milli,  22  Tei.,  302,  304  e<  leq. 

1  Gill  t.  Givena.  4  Melc.  (Ky.),  197.  "*  Lee  ».  Heeler,  20  Ga.,  588,  592. 
tt  As,  for  instance,  statements  concerning  the  validity  of  the  title  do  not  bind 
the  estate :  Dualap  t>.  Bobinson,  12  Ohio  Stat.,  530 ;  Giles  v.  Moore,  4  Gray, 
600. 
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mentft  maj'^  if  they  mislead  the  purchaser,  constitute  fraud  aa  to 
him,  for  which  the  administrator  b  personally  liable,  but  they 
are  not  covenants,*  £utifhe  agree  that  a  mortg^e,  oonstita* 
ting  an  incumbrance  upon  the  land  offered,  shall  be  paid  off  out 
of  the  purchase- money,  such  agreement  is  binding,t  and  if  he  sell 
subject  to  an  easement  existing,  but  not  alluded  to  in  the  orda 
of  sale,  the  purchaser  is  bound  thereby.^  If"  be  make  procla- 
mation of  a  change  from  the  advertised  terms  of  sale,  the  proof 
must  be  clear  that  the  purchaser  heard  him,  or  he  will  not  be 
bound  by  such  cbange.§  As  to  the  power  of  the  administrator 
to  bind  the  estate  by  his  representations,  see  also  poet,  under  the 
bead  of  "  The  Deed  of  Conveyance." 

The  sale  must  be  conducted  by  the  executor  or  administrator 
in  person,  except  in  those  States  in  which  the  law  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  of  8ale,l|  or,  where  sales  may 
be  under  execation  by  the  eheriff",!  the  court  cannot  appoint  the 
sheriff',**  orany  other  person  but  the  administrator,  to  selLft  ^'^^ 
can  the  administrator,  as  a  general  rule,  delegate  his  power,  or 
eel!  by  agent  or  attorney  in  fact,^  although  such  has  been  ruled 

*  Mellen  v.Boaniiaii,  13  8med.  AM.,  100,101;  WesUkllv.  I>uDsao,1401iia 
StaL,  276. 

f  Haj  v.  Taylor,  37  Texas,  125,  128.  And  where  the  purcfaaaer  and  aHmia- 
istrator  agreed  that  the  amount  of  an  iDCDmbrance  should  be  dedacled  rrom  the 
face  of  any  Dorainkl  bid,  the  purchaMr  was  not  allowed  to  object  to  ihedetd  on 
the  ground  that  it  Btated  the  coneideratioD  (o  be  smaller  than  the  nominal 
bid:  Si«bbiiis  V.  Field,  43  Mich.,  333. 

t  Overdeer  ».  UpUt^iaff,  69  Penn.  StaL,  UO,  117. 

J  Daniel  v.  Jackson,  53  Ga.,  87. 

1  As,  for  instance,  in  Minissippi :  Alcorn  «.  The  State,  57  Miss.,  273.  In 
North  Carolina,  Roberta  v.  Boberls,  65  N.  0.,  27. 

7  Aa  in  Louisiana:  Suoceesionof  Gallain,  31  La.  An.,  173,  175;  Successioa 
of  Foulelien,  28  La.  An.,  638.  Florida :  Union  Bank  v.  Powell,  3  FU.,  175, 196. 
•■  Jarris  e.  Eussick,  12  Mo.,  83. 

tt  Swan  V.  Wheeler,  4  Day,  137,  140;  Crouch  «.  Erelith,  13  Maas.,  603;  Al- 
corn V.  The  Stale,  57  Miss.,  273. 

Xt  This  point  was  doubled  in  Miasouri:  Bugle  e.  Webster,  51  Mo.,  246,  250; 
but  by  analogy  with  the  decisions  concerning  the  powenoftniatees  in  deeds  of 
troat  securing  the  payment  of  debts,  it  would  seem  to  be  held  necewary  that  the 
administrator  should  act  in  penon.  The  discretion  of  such  a  trustee  is  certainly 
no  greater  than  that  of  an  administrator,  and  it  was  held  that  a  sale  made  1^  a 
trustee  when  he  was  not  peraooaliy  present  at  the  crying  oS,  wan  void :  Oraham 
r.  Kin^  50  Mo.,  22,  24.  In  Illinois,  a  sale  made  through  an  agent  will  be  set 
Slide,  if  application  to  that  effect  be  made  in  a  reasonable  time ;  but  a  delay  of 
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in  several  States.*  If  the  sale  be  at  public  outcry,  tbe  adrainis- 
trator  may  himself  act  as  auctioDeer,t  or  employ  one  to  cry  the 
sale  in  his  preeence.| 

If  the  statute  or  order  of  the  coart  require  the  sale  to  be  on  a 
day  when  a  certain  court  is  in  seseiou,  the  proceedings  must  show 
that  such' was  the  fact,  or  the  sale  will  be  void.§ 

In  some  States  it  is  held  that  if,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
weather,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  there  be  no  bidders  present,  or 
the  competition  be  so  low  that  the  property  would  not  bring  above 
one-hair  of  its  value,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator  to  adjourn 
the  sale  to  some  future  day,  and  a  sale  on  such  adjourned  day,  if 
the  adjournment  has  been  (onajf^feaDd  without  fraud,  wilt  besus> 
tained.||  But  this  seems  an  unwise  rule,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  in  other  States ;  it  is  clearly  much  safer,  and  attended 
with  little  or  no  increase  of  cost  and  inoonvenience,  to  obtain  a 
new  order  of  sale  if  no  bidders  were  present,  or  report  the  result 
and  submit  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  another  sale  to  the 
court,  if  there  is  hope  of  a  better  result  at  another  time.l 

It  is  usual  to  require  a  deposit  of  part  of  the  purchase-price 
to  secure  the  consummation  of  the  sale  on  its  approval.  This  is 
held  to  be  a  reasonable  precaution ;  and  one-fourth  of  the  price 
bid  has  been  held  not  unreasonable.*"' 

The  PurehasMnoney. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  administrator 
to  collect  the  purchase-money  before  making  a  deed  to  the  pur- 
chaser, if  the  sale  is  for  cash.  It  has  already  been  8tated,tt  tl'at 
this  means  ready  money  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  country ;  or, 

fifteen  yean  U  such  inexcusable  lacbe*  as  will  preveot  lelief  in  equity :  Eel- 
1.^  V.  Wilwn,  89  111.,  357. 

*  Id  Arkansas:  Sturd;  v.  Jocowa;,  19  Ark.,  499,518.  Georgia:  Cheever 
t.  Hors,  22  Oa.,  600.  New  Hampshire :  Currier  v.  GreeD,  2  N.  H.,  225.  But 
the  Bale  is  voidable,  if  such  agent  purcfaaae  for  htmBelf,  or  ae  agent  for  another 
person :  Bond  c  Wolson,  22  Ga.,  637. 

t  Lafiton  V.  Boiron,  12  La.  An.,  164 

{  Kellogg  V.  Wilion,  ittpra, 

i  Ainge  I.  Corby,  70  Mo.,  257,260;  Mobl  j  t.  Na«.  67  Mo.,  646.  Itiaheld 
ID  these  caaee  that  the  recital  in  the  report  and  conGrmaliun  bj  the  court  maj 
be  rebalted  b;  the  record  entry  ahoving  that  the  court  stood  adjourned  on  the 
da;  in  question,  even  in  a  collateral  proceeding, 

n  Norrls  V.  Howe,  15  Ma«g.,  175 ;  BeauSien  v.  Foupard,  Hut.  (Mich.),  .206. 

H  See  infra,  on  the  subject  of  confirming  sales. 
••  Allen  e.  Shepard,  87  Hi.,  314, 316.  ft  ?  South.  L.  Rer.,  672. 
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aa  it  wss  expressed  id  Alabama,  legal  tender  currency,  or  its 
equivalent.*  He  will  not  be  held  liable,  however,  for  failure  to 
collect  the  purohaee-money  where  the  sale  waB  by  a  master  io 
chancery,  whose  duty  it  was  to  oollectf  He  has  no  power  to 
make  a  valid  agreemeut  with  a  partial  number  of  the  heirs  to 
deduct  a  part  of  the  purchase-money  for  an  allied  deficient^  in 
the  quantity  of  land  sold  to  them  ;X  i><>r  can  on  heir  retain  the 
purchase-money  until  his  share  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  out 
of  the  estate  be  ascertained,  if  the  money  is  needed  for  purposes 
of  admin  ist  rat  ion.  §  The  same  is  true  of  a  creditor  purchasing; 
he  cannot  retain  out  of  the  purchase-money  a  sura  equal  to  bis 
demand  against  the  estate,  because  all  creditors  have  an  interest 
in  the  estate,  and  the  share  to  which  each  is  entitled  must  first 
be  determined  by  the  court.||  Yet  an  administrator  may  agree 
with  a  creditor  that,  if  he  become  purchaser,  his  claim  m<ty  be 
deducted  from  the  pnrchase-price  to  the  extent  of  the  dividend 
to  which  it  may  be  entitled.^  So,  a  purchaser  who  holds  a  lien 
or  mortgage  antedating  the  title  of  the  deceased  owner,  may  re- 
tain out  of  the  purchase-price  enough  to  pay  each  Eoortgage.** 
The  creditor  of  an  insolvent  succession  holding  a  first  mortgage 
from  the  decedent  on  the  property  sold,  or  on  a  portion  of  it,  may, 
on  buying  the  property  at  administrator's  sale,  retain  the  amount 
of  his  mortgage  on  giving  bond  to  indemnify  a  superior  lien ; 
but  if  creditors  with  inferior  or  concurrent  mortgages  become 
purchasers,  they  must  pay  the  whole  amount  of  their  bids  to 'the 

*  Hence,  Confederate  treasurj  notes  were  held  to  be  good  only  for  their  mar- 
ket not  Ibeii  nominal  Talne :  Wilson  f.  Bolhwell,  60  Ala.,  379;  Eitchell  v.  JadL- 
K.n,44Ak.,  302. 

t  Thompson  v.  Wagner,  3  Desaow.,  94. 

I  Dees  tp.  Tilden,  2  La.  An.,  412,  414. 

I  Siicccffiion  of  Cordeviolle,  24  Lft.  Ann.,  319, 

II  Schwalienberg  r.  Jenningi,  43  Md.,  564,  659;  Brandon  *.  Alliaon,  66  K. 
C,  632. 

U  Norton  0.  Edwards,  66  N.C.,  367. 

**  BucceBsion  of  Triche,  29  La.  An,,  384.  It  is  clear  that  nnder  such  cdr- 
cnmatances  the  administrator  had  only  the  equity  of  redemption  to  sell — the 
difference  between  the  valne  of  the  land  and  the  debt  or  lien  upon  iL  In 
Missouri,  and  probably  in  many  other  States,  the  statute  disciimioates  be- 
tween administrator's  tales  of  the  legal  title  and  sales  where  the  legal  title 
is  in  another,  or  subject  Io  a  paramount  right ;  as,  for  iostaoct^  the  Tendor't 
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fidminislrator,  and  receive  from  him  their  pro  rata  share,  if  any, 
of  the  proceeds.* 

As  a  matter  of  right,  and  therefore  an  overruliog  principle  of 
law,  the  purchaser  at  an  administrator's  sale  for  the  payment  of 
debts  takes  that  interest,  and  that  only,  which  the  dec^sed  debtor 
had  iQ  the  lands.  The  rights  of  others,  whether  holding  by 
superior  or  equal  title,  cannot  be  affected  by  such  proceeding ;  and 
where  such  rights  are  doubtful  or  unclear,  the  sale  should,  as  has 
been  aleady  stated,t  be  deferred  until  they  can  be  ascertained  in 
due  course  of  law.  From  thb  it  follows  that  the  purchaser  at 
the  administrator's  sale  takes  subject  to  all  liens,  mortgages,  or 
titles,  of  whatever  nature,  which  are  snperior  to  the  title  of  the 
deceased  debtor.  And  in  each  case,  where  the  existence  of  such 
liens  is  known,  it  becomes  a  question  of  policy  whetlier  the  best 
course  for  the  estate  is  to  sell  the  land  as  the  administrator  finds 
it,  subject  to  the  liens  or  mortgages,  or  whether  a  better  price  can 
be  obtained  by  undertaking  to  clear  the  title  before,  or  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  so  that  the  purchaser  may  buy  an  undis- 
puted and  clear  estate.  This  is  recognized  in  the  statutes  of 
some  of  the  States,  and  provisions  made  accordingly.];     Where 

*  SnoceeBioii  of  Trkhe,  ntpro.  f  7  Soath.  L.  Rev.,  BSa. 

t  Folti  D.  Peters,  16  Ind.,  244,  246 :  "  It  ia  manifest,  then,"  mjs  Hanna,  J., 
commenUng  upon  theeffect  of  the  statuteof  Indiana,  on  this  subject,  "that  the 
court  may  order  the  property  to  be  sold  subject  to  eziatlng  liens,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discharging  liens.  If  a  purcfiase  should  be  mode  under  the  former 
order,  the  purchaser  would  buy  subject  to,  and  the  property  be  liable  lo,  the 
liens,  Id  addition  to  the  sum  the  purchaser  might  agree  to  pay ;  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  estate  might  also  requires  bond  that  such  liens  should  be  dis- 
charged, and  should  not  become  a  claim  against  the  estate  at  any  future  time. 
If  a  sale  should  be  made  under  the  latter  clause,  and  an  order  bamd  thereon, 
the  purcbase-mone;  would  be  applicable  to  or  toward  thedischargeof  thelien, 
and  the  purchaser  would  receive  the  property  freed  from  the  lien,  although  it 
might  not  be  fully  paid  ;  the  balance  remaining  a  claim  against  the  estate,  if 
in  a  condition  to  be  presented  as  such."  And  where  real  estate  is  ordered  to 
be  sold  to  discharge  the  liens  of  judgment  upon  it  {under  provisions  of  the 
Blataie,  Rev.  Stats.,  1843,  p.  532,  sect.,  261),  the  title  of  the  purchaser  relatee 
back,  as  in  case  of  Bheriff's  sales,  to  the  date  of  the  oldest  judgment  npon 
which  the  sale  takes  place.  Hence  such  land  is  not  subject,  in  the  hands  of 
{he  purchaser,  to  sate  npon  younger  judgments:  West  v.  Townsend,  12  Ind., 
434,435. 

In  Georgia  it  is  held  that  the  sale  of  land  of  a  testator  or  intestate,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  taw,  where  the  estate  is  insolvent,  divests  the  liens  of 
judgments  obtained  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  and  the  creditor 
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□either  the  statute  nor  the  order  of  ooart  direct  otherwise,  the  par- 
chaser  takes  the  taad  subject  to  all  incufflbrKnces  to  which  it  is 
liable.* 

must  look  to  the  proceeds  in  the  bandiof  the  represBotative  of  the  estate:  SinM 
e.  Ferrill,  45  Oa.,  535,  5BS ;  Cuhart  o.  Vann,  46  Ga.,  389,  id  which  Montgom- 
ery, J.,  reviaWB  the  commoD  law,  and  the  policy  of  Georgia  under  iti  xlatutei 
on  the  subject  of  judgment-liens,  andsiyi  that "  although  a  jodginent-dclK  maj 
be  the  higheit  in  dignity  during  the  life  c>f  the  dehlor,  on  his  death  it  at  once 
takes  nnk  below  other  classes,"  and  theaoe  deduces  the  necessity  of  allowing 
the  sales  by  executors  and  adminielratora  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  estate  to  di- 
vest judgment  liens  (p.  3S2].  In  Slallings  v.  Ivey,  4S  Ga.,  274,  this  principle 
is  pushed  to  the  extent  of  including  vendore'  liens,  Trippe,  J.,  deducing  thii 
from  the  reasoning  in  Carhart  e.  Vann,  mpra,  and  the  policy  of  that  Btate  pn>- 
tecEiugthe  claims  of  creditors  against  vendor's  liens  without  notice,  as  announced 
in  Webb  r.  Robinson,  14  On.,  21S,  to  which  be  adds :  "  Another  senons  diffi- 
culty would  exist  if  a  contrary  rule  were  held, — a  difficulty  that  would  bar  the 
whole  policy  of  the  law  as  to  administratora'  sales.  A  vendor's  lien  can  only 
be  asserted  in  equity.  ...  A  decree  would  be  required  and  a  sale  had  under 
that  decree.  In  the  meantime  tbe  representative  of  the  estate  could  do  ndthing 
toward  making  a  sale,  however  urgent  the  necessity  migbt  be  to  discharge  those 
claims  or  debts  which  at  least  would  be  first  paid,  but  which  would  be  com- 
pelled to  be  brought  inio  a  suit  in  equity,  so  as  to  be  protected  by  the  decree 
of  the  court  in  such  suit.  Thns,  in  cases  of  debts  of  unqnestioned  priority, 
there  wonld  practically  be  a  bill  to  maisbnl  assets,  with  greatly  increaaed  ez- 
pensex,  and  a  delay  seriously  postponing  those  who  so  properly  are  the  first  ob- 
jeclsof  the  law's  bonnty  and  protecting  care"  {p.  277  etttq.).  The  reasoning 
ofthe  judge  is  convincing,  if  once  it  be  granted  that  debts  of  tbe  vendee  are 
prior  in  dignity  to  the  vendor's  lien.  The  doctrine  is  affirmed  in  Newson  v. 
Carlton,  69  Gs.,  618. 

The  same  doctrine  prevails  in  Louisiana  with  regard  to  jtidgment-ticos, 
there  called  judicial  mortgages.  The  mortgage  creditnn  may  pursue  the  fiind 
arising  from  the  administrator'a  sale,  and  the  purchaser  takes  tbe  land  dis- 
charged from  liens  :  Succession  of  Tureand  v.  Qex,  21  La.  An.,  253 ;  SucoeMion 
of  Ynogoso,  13  L«.  An.,  669. 

In  Missouri  the  statute  on  this  subject  is  very  full  and  satisfactory.  Sales 
by  executor  and  administrators  evm  UMtamaite  under  the  will,  and  execDlon 
and  sdministralorsnnderotder  of  the  court,  arespecifiodly  provided  for.  Sales 
to  satisfy  the  vendor's  lien,  or  satisfaction  of  the  lien  out  of  the  persoaally  or 
proceeds  of  other  real  estate,  may  be  ordered  in  the  discretion  of  the  coart: 
Bev.  Slats,,  sects.  13S-140.  At  sucb  sales  tbe  purchaser  takes  subject  to  tbe 
nnpai<^  purchase. money  for  which  the  land  remains  liable ;  the  unpaid  por- 
chaee-money  niay  be  allowed  as  a  debt  against  the  estate,  but  tbe  court  cannot 
enforce  the  payment  out  of  the  purchase- money  or  declare  a  lien ;  Koas  e.  Jn- 
tbui,  70  Mo.,  209.  Land  incamt>ered  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  by  the 
deceased  owner,  may  likewise  be  redeemed  or  [he  interest  of  the  ci 
therein  told,  as  may  appear  best  or  feaaible,  according  to  the  c~ 
"  HcOMnells.Smith,39Ill.,27»,289. 
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If  the  parchaser  fail  to  pay  the  price  bid  by  him,  the  adminis- 
trator should  resell  the  property  ;*  but  it  seems  wise,  if  not 
absolutely  Decessary,  that  he  should  report  the  fact  of  non-pay- 
ment, and  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  to  resell.     Such  an  order 

of  the  ease:  Ker.  Suis.,  tects.  143-146.  These  anles  are  plkinly  subject  to  (he 
lien*  or  oxirtgagea  for  which  the  land  remains  liable  in  the  hands  of  the  pur- 
chaser;  and  if  the  idministnttor  nerertheless  pays  offeiich  mortgage  or  deed 
of  tniat,  he  is  not  allowed  credit  for  the  amoiint  lu  paid  io  his  admiaUtration 
■ccoant,  but  may  be  Babrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  inorlgngee  against  the  pui^ 
chaser :  Oreenwell  v.  HeritHge,  71  Mo.,  469 ;  Qriffith  e.  Townle;,  69  Mo.,  la 
The  right  of  the  mortgagee  to  fbrecloee  or  subject  the  land  lo  the  satisfaction 
of  his  debt  thereby  secured,  is  not  aflected  bj  Che  death  of  the  mortgegor  or 
grantor  in  the  deed  of  trust,  except  that  the  foreclosure  is  thereby  postponed 
for  nine  moatba  thereafter:  Rev.  Stat., sect.  145;  Ayree  v.  Shannon,  5  Mo.,  282. 
-  But  liens  of  jadgmeats  existing  at  the  time  of  the  debtor's  death  ere  extin- 
guished by  the  sale  to  pay  debts,  and  the  judgment  or  attach  ment  creditors  have 
a  prior  right  of  satisfuction  out  of  the  proceeds,  Bccotding  to  their  seniority ; 
Bet.  Btate.,  3879,  sectx.  152-lSO. 

In  Ohio  the  purchaser  at  an  adminislralor's  sale  takes  the  land  dischartted 
of  all  creditors'  liens,  whether  arising  from  mortgages  or  judgments.  "  The 
priority  which  one  creditor  may  have  acquired  over  others,  by  virtue  of  a  mort- 
gage or  other  specific  lien  upon  the  land  sold,  tlie  statute  transfers  to  the  fund 
ariaing  from  the  sale;  and  to  this  fund  he  must  look  instead  of  the  land." 
Scott,  J.  C,  in  Defrees  e.  Oreenham,  11  Ohio  SlaL,  4S6,  488  e(  seg.  (affirming 
Hnskingtime.  Carpenter,  7  Ohio,  21).  But  since  the  amendment  to  the  statute 
of  date  April  12(h,  1858,  requiring  mortgagees  and  other  lien-holders  to  be 
made  parties  to  a  petition  for  the  sale  of  Isoda,  a  mortgagee  who  was  not  made 
such  party  retains  his  rights  unaffected  by  the  administmior'B  sale,  and  the  pnr- 
chaser  is  liable  therefor,  having  purcha)>ed,  accordiug  to  the  maxim  of  canal 
emptor,  ■Kith  coDBlructive  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  lien:  Hullowaye.  Stew- 
art, 19  Ohio  Slat,  472,  474. 

In  Pennsylvania,  "  whatever  donbts  may  have  formerly  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject, none  exist  now  that  an  Orphans'  Court  sale  of  a  deeedent'a  real  estate  is  a 
judicial  sale,  and  divests  the  liens  of  mortgagee,  as  well  aa  of  all  other  debts 
that  are  capable  of  aicertainment  in  moneys  numbered."  "  Such  real  estale," 
says  the  twentieth  section  of  (he  Acl  of  Februa[7  24.  1334  (Purd.  Dig.),  289, 
'  BO  sold,  ahall  not  be  liable  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaaer  for  the  debts  of  the 
deoedenL"  "Theee  are  simple,  but  very  etTective  words.  They  encourage 
biddets  to  pay  ouCiide  prices,  and  they  sweep  otf  all  liens  which  debts  of  the 
decedent  may  have  occasiiined,  except  only  certain  fixed  liens,  like  a  widow's 
dower,  which  are  incapable  of  pecuniary  odmensurement.  And  a  mortgage 
given  by  a  former  owner  of  the  estate  is  a  debt  of  the  decedent  who  dies  seised 
of  the  estate  as  truly  as  if  he  had  made  the  mortgage  himself."  Woodward,  C. 
J.,  in  Cadmus  v.  Jackson,  G2  Penn.  Slat.,  29o,  303  el  nrq.  [quoting  as  authority  for 
the  last  statement,  Moore  v.  Schulti,  13  Pean.  Stat.,  101;. 

*  Duncan  v.  Annant,  3  La.  An.,  84. 
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is  conclusive  upon  the  former  purchaser,  if  he  have  notice  that  a 
motion  to  that  effect  will  be  made,*  The  purchaser  refusing  to 
complj  with  the  terms  of  the  sale  is  liable  for  any  difference  be- 
tween his  bid  and  the  price  which  may  be  realised  on  the  second 
sale,  if  it  be  less,f  although  the  amount  of  the  second  sale  was 
sufficient  to  pay  the  debts4  But  the  administrator  mu»t  proceed 
to  resell  as  soon  as  practicable ;  if  he  delay,  his  right  to  recover 
for  the  diHerence  will  be  lost.§ 

We  have  seen  that  in  some  States  sales  are  required  to  be  for 
ready  money.||  But  if  he  be  authorized,  as  he  may  be  in  meet 
States,  to  sell  on  time,  it  is  his  duty  to  obtain  security  for  the  pur- 
chase-money, in  defatilt  of  which  he  is  personally  liable  for  the 
amount  due.T[  If  the  security  which  he  takes  turn  out  to  be 
worthless,  he  is  prima  facie  liable  ;*•  and  where  he  takes  security, 

*  Brummagini  v.  AmbroM,  48  CnJ.,  366i  This  case  !■  emphalic  on  th«  ques- 
tion of  the  ronctutiveneea  of  the  order  of  re-sale  b;  the  probate  court.  The 
purchftxer,  hsTing  received  pereonal  nolice  that  a  motioD  for  the  order  would 
be  made,  was  eatiipped  from  ebowing,  in  a  suit  fur  the  diflerence  between  his 
bid  and  tbe  amount  realized  upon  the  second  sale,  that  tbe  adiuiniHinitor  made 
fraudulent  representaliona  to  him  al  the  fint  sale ;  that  be  paid  him  .back  the 
ten  per  centum  deposit  at  tiie  first  sale,  and  released  him  from  hie  bid,  and  took 
oa  aasignmeDt  thereof;  that  the  sale  was  cancelled  by  the  administrator  be- 
cause he  could  not  give  poseeaaion;  or  that  the  administrator,  in  giving  the 
notice,  staled  that  it  wns  merelv  for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  re-sale,  and 
would  not  cast  any  linbilily  upon  him.  In  Pennsylvania  it  la  held  that  the 
order  of  re-sule  must  be  preceded  by  a  revocation  of  the  cooSrmalion ;  Banes 
B.  Gordon,  9  Penn.  Btat,,  426. 

t  Mount  c.  Ilrown,  »3  Miss.,  5b.^  ;  Daniel  c.  Jackson,  33  Ga., 87 ;  Alexander 
D.  Henlng,  54  Ga.,  200;  Smith  e.  Kinney,  30  La.  An.,  332. 

I  Cobb  «.  Wood,  8  Cush.,  228, 230. 

;  Saunders  v.  Bell,  SS  Qa.,  442  (in  which  the  right  of  the  administrator  to 
recover  after  a  delay  of  twelve  months  was  denied,  although  the  motive  for  a 
delay  was  to  obtain  a  better  price).  Where  a  purchaser  at  an  administmlor's 
sale  died  without  having  paid  for  tbe  land,  and  his  administrator  again  sold  it, 
and  the  widow  of  tbe  purchaser  bought  it,  but  paid  nothing,  and  no  deeds  were 
ever  made :  hdd,  in  a  proceeding  in  equity,  that  the  land  should  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  dist  to  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  the  estate  of  the 
origins!  owner,  and  next  to  tbe  estate  of  the  first  purchaser:  McClure  o.  Wil- 
liams, 58  Ua.,  494. 

II  7  South.  L.  Rev.,  672.  It  was  doubted,  at  one  time,  in  Michigan,  whether 
the  administrator  can  sell  on  credit :  Palmer,  Appellant,  1  Dougl.,  422. 

^  King  e.  King,  3  Johns.  Ch.,  652;  Davis  t.  Yerby,  1  Sraed.  &  M.  Ch.,  508, 
516. 
••  Curry  o.  The  People,  54  III.,  283,  265. 
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hy  reason  of  which  the  vendor's  lieo  is  waived,  he  is  personally 
liable,  whether  the  security  he  took  was  good  at  the  time  or  not.* 
His  claim  for  the  purchase-money  constitutes  a  vendor's  lien,  as 
in  other  cases  of  sale,!  and  he  may  retain  his  statutory  lien  and 
also  take  additional  security  ;:t^  and  it  was  held  in  Pennsylvania 
that  he  could  not  proceed  against  the  sureties  before  exhausting 
his  remedy  against  the  land;§  but  the  court  soon  reversed  this 
decision,  and  it  is  now  held  that  the  administrator  may  at  once 
proceed  against  the  earetiee.|[ 

Where  a  purchaser  conveyed  to  an  adminbtrator  other  real 
estate  in  lieu  of  that  which  he  purchased  from  the  estate,  and  the 
administrator  took  such  real  estate  in  discharge  of  a  debt  due 
him  from  the  estate,  it  was  held  that  he  might  protect  his  title  in 
equity  to  the  extent  to  which  bis  purchase  benefited  the  estate.^ 

(11.)  Report  and  ConfirmoUon  of  the  SaU. — To  enable  the 
probate  court  to  examine  the  doings  of  the  administrator,  a^id 
determine  whether  he  has  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  statute  and  of  the  order  of  the  court  touching  the  sale,  it  is 
the  duty  of  executors  and  administrators  to  report  to  the  court 
what  he  has  done  in  the  premises.**  It  Is  held  that  the  sale  is 
void,  without  approval  or  confirmation  by  the  court  ;tt  that  the 
purchaser  acquires  no  title  until  the  sale  is  approved,];|  and  can- 
not be  required  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  sale  before  confirma- 
tion ;§§  that  the  sale  without  oon6rmatioD  is  voidable,  but  not 

•  Palmer,  Appellant,  aipra. 

t  Se«  Wallace  v,  Nichols,  66  Ala.,  321, 323  et  ttq.,  aa  Co  the  effect  of  a  site 
where  the  pDrchnse-inoney  has  Dot  been  paid, 
t  H^gati  V.  Wade,  18  Mirb.,  143,  I4S. 
\  Hawk  e.  Geddio,  16  Serg.  &  R.,  23,  29. 
.  II  Geddia  i>.  Hank,  1  Watts,  280,  2S6. 
<r  Nosworth?  V.  Bliuard,  63  Ga.,  G6S. 

••  In  re  McFeeley,  2  Eedf.,  541,  M2;  Kelley's  EsUte,  1  Abb.  (N.  C),  102, 
105. 

tt  Bea  v.  McEachroa,  13  Wend.,  465, 468  a  nq. ;  Neill  c.  Cod?,  26  Texas, 
286 ;  GmIibid  o.  Hawkios,  38  Texas,  628,  632 ;  Mitchell  v.  Blin,  47  Mo.,  53. 
In  New  York,  conGrmation  by  the  court  wa«  not  ueceesary  before  the  at^  re- 
quiring it:  For  v.  Lipe,  24  Wend.,  164,  167. 
tt  Maaon  o.  Osgood,  64  N,  C,  467  [  Haiiburton  v.  Sumner,  27  Ark.,  460,  463. 
And  the  pnn4ias«r  is  presnmed  to  know  that  he  buys  subject  to  coafinualion ) 
he  is  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  notice:  Bavis  v.  Stewart,  4  Texas,  223;  Yerbv 
».  Hill,  16  Texas,  877. 
j  j  Neill  t.  Cod?,  mpm;  Bndbury  v.  Beed,  23  Texas,  256,  264.  .  The  admin- 
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Toid  iD  collateral  proceedings,"'  and  that  the  confirmation  ope- 
rates to  cure  previous  irregularities  in  the  pTOceedJngs.f  It  is 
the  judicial  ascertaiomeiit  and  determination  that  the  sale  is  valid 
and  legal,  and  hence  its  validity  cannot  thereafter  be  questioned 
in  any  collateral  matter.^  If  the  adminiatrator  neglect  or  refuse 
to  report  the  sale  for  couOrniatioQ,  be  may  be  compelled  to  do 
so  by  order  of  the  probate  court  ;g  or  there  may  be  application 
to  a  court  of  chancery  for  confirmation. ||  Where  several  parcels 
or  tracts  have  been  sold  and  are  returned  in  one  report,  the  sale 
may  be  confirmed  as  to  one  or  more  of  the  parcels  or  tracts,  and 
vacated  as  to  others, T[  The  report  may  be  approved  at  a  subse- 
quent term  of  the  court;"'*  but,  in  Missonri,  it  must  be  made  to 
the  term  next  after  the  sale,  and  may  be  confirmed  at  any  term 
thereafter  to  which  it  may  be  continued  ;  but,  if  made  and  con- 
firmed at  the  term  during  the  existence  of  which  the  sale  was 
m'ade,  it  is  irregular  and  voidable.tt   If^  the  court,  by  subsequent 

istrator  caiiaot  maintaio  a.  eiiit  for  Che  purchase-mone^,  while  he  foils  to  bhxe 
the  sale  confirmed :  Cowling  ti.  Dnke,  20  Texas,  181. 

*  Moorec.Keiil,  39  111.,  256,  263;  Bonner  «.  Greenlee,  6  Alt.,  411 ;  Smith 
B.  Benson,  2  Pmed.  &  M.,  326,  338 ;  Wallace  b.  Halt,  19  Ala.,  367.  371  (being 
Rsalebj  commisBionera) ;  Bradbury  o.Eeed, 23  Teiss,  258;  Littlefield  v. Tinr 
ley,  26  Teias,  353. 

f  So,  where  the  atatiite  required  advertising  in  one  paper,  but  the  order  to 
sell  directed  advertisement  in  two,  and  the  administrator  advertised  in  one 
only,  the  coufirniation  was  held  to  cure  this  defect:  Sankev'a  Appeal, 55  Penn. 
Slit.,  491. 

t  Sturdy  v.  Jacoway,  19  Ark.,  499 ;  Thorn  v.  Ingnim,  25  Ark.,  52,  58 ;  Os- 
man  «.  Traphagen,  23  Mich.,  80,  88.  But  see,  on  this  point,  in/'ra,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  eutiject  of  validity  of  sales  in  collateral  proceedings.  The  con- 
firmation gives  no  validity  to  void  or  fraudulent  sales;  Piatt  v.  St.  Clur, 
Wright,  261  ;  s.  c.,  6  0)iio,  227. 

I  Stow  0.  Kimball,  28  III.,  93,  108 ;  Mason  v.  Osgood,  64  N.  C,  467. 
y  Eea  V.  McEnchron,  13  Wend.,  465. 

II  Delaplaine  v.  Lawrence,  3  N.  Y.,  301 ;  Bacon  v.  Morrison,  57  Mo,  6« 
(holding  the  approval  good,  where  part  of  the  land  had  been  bought  bv  the 
probate  judge,  as  to  the  other  ponions  reported). 

••  S«nkey'B  Appeal,  55  Penn.  Stat,  491 ;  Baker  e.  Henry,  63  Mo,  517,  520. 
But  a  probate  judge  cannot  approve  a  sale  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  «f 
office;  Bradford  o,  Cook,  4  La.  An.,  229. 

tt  Sims  B.  Gray,  66  Mol,  613,  616;  Wilkerson  s.  Allen,  67  Mo.,  602,  608. 
Before  the  decision  in  Beailey  i.  Johnson,  salee  so  reported  and  approved  wer« 
held  void  on  the  ground  of  want  of  jurisdiction  at  such  term  :  Speck  ir.  Woh- 
lien,  22  Mo.,  310 ;  Strouee  v.  Drennan,  41  Mo.,  289 ;  Mitchell  v.  Btiw,  47  Mo., 
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ftctfl  appearing  of  record,  Tecognim  the  sale  as  valid,  its  confirma- 
tion by  the  court  will  be  presumed,  though  not  entered  of  record,* 
So  an  order  upon  the  administrator  to  make  a  deed,  is  equivalent 
to  an  approval  of  the  sale.f 

Much  discretioD  ia  neceaearily  vested  inthe  judge  in  passing 
npon  the  report  of  sale.  It  is  bis  duty  to  disapprove  the  sale  if 
he  believe  it  to  be  unfair,  or  not  in  conformity  with  the  law,;t 
or  for  irregtilarities  in  the  description  ;§  but  not  for  such  misde- 
scription in  the  advertisement  from  which  no  injury  has  resulted, || 
nor  for  the  delay  in  filing  the  report  of  sale  within  the  time  re- 
quired by  statute.^  Mere  inadequacy  of  the  price  obtained  is 
not  a  sufficient  ground  to  vacate  the  sale  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  upon  a  resale  a  better  price  can  be  reasonably  expected  ;** 
but  if  the  price  is  inadequate  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  ten  per  centum  will  be  obtained  in  ad- 
dition, it  is  his  duty  to  order  a.  new  sale.ff  In  California  it  is 
held,  that  where,  upon  the  report  of  the  sale,  a  new  bidder  offers 
at  least  ten  per  centum  more  than  the  purchaser  at  the  sale,  the 
court  may,  in  its  discretion,  either  accept  the  new  bid  or  order  a 
newsale;!!  but  in  Alabama,  if  the  sale  is  vacated  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  price,  it  is  error  to  permit  the  purchaser  to  in- 
crease his  bid ;  a  new  sale  should  be  ordered. §§  In  Pennsylvania 
the  court  may,  before  the  consummation  of  a  private  sale,  receive 

353.  And  for  the  same  reason  it  was  Iield  that  such  flpproval,  being  a  nullity, 
does  not  operate  m  a  legal  diBposition  of  the  report,  but  leaves  it  in  abeyance, 
and  its  approval,  several  years  afterward,  if  otherwise  regular,  will  be  valid  : 
UcVej  r.  Mi;Vey,  51  Mo.,  400,  424.  But,  after  £nul  settlement,  the  probate 
court  has  no  authority  to  approve  a  sale:  Garner  v.  Tucker,  61  Mo.,  427,  434. 

*  Gmyson  r.  Weddle,  fl3  Mo.,  523,  53S ;  Jones  v.  Manly,  58  Mo.,  .569,  564. 

t  Livingston  c.  Cochran,  33  Ark.,  294,  2B8. 

X  And  ho  is  not  required  to  state  of  record  his  reseons  for  confirming  or  re- 
iecling  the  report :  Davis  v.  Stewart,  4  Texas,  223. 

I  Estate  of  Campbell,  1  Tuck.  Sur.,  240 ;  Duvall  «.  Bank,  10  Ala.,  636, 853. 

II  Buecesaion  of  Wadaworth,  2  Lfl.  An,  966. 
i  Brown  tF,  Hobba,  19  Teias,  167. 

••  Horton  v.  Horton,  2  Bradf.,  200;  Allen  v.  Shepard,  87  III.,  314. 

tt  Kain  V.  Masterson,  16  N.  Y.,  174,  177 ;  Campbell's  Estate,  1  Tuck.  Sur., 
240;  Delaplalne  v.  Lawrence,  3  N,  Y.,  301;  Wright  e.  McNiitt,  49  Texas, 
425. 

II  Griffin  B.  Weaver,  48  Cal.,  383 ;  Perkins  n.  Gridley,  50  Cal.,  97,  100. 

U  Field  c.  Gamble,  47  Ala.,  443,  447;  so  in  Pennsylvania,  an  order  forresale 
must  annul  the  confirmation :  Banks  v.  Gordon,  9  Penn.  Stat.,  426. 
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a  more  favorable  bid  ;*  and  if  the  highest  bidder  refuse  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  sale,  the  property  may  be  confirmed  to 
the  next  bidder.f  So,  the  court  may  substitute  one  persoD  as 
purchaser  for  another,  with  the  consent  of  both.^ 

The  confirmation  does  not  of  itself  constitute  or  complete  the 
sale;  the  title  of  the  heirs  is  not  divested  until  the  purchase-money 
ia  paid  and  a  deed  delivered. g  Korean  the  court,  in  passing 
upon  the  report  of  sale,  go  behind  or  revise  the  order  of  8ale.{| 

The  probate  court  cannot,  generally,  review  or  set  aside  its 
judgment  in  confirming  a  sale  after  the  expiration  of  the  term  at 
which  it  is  rendered  ;T[  in  some  of  the  States,  however,  the  power 
to  review  and  set  aside  its  orders  is  vested  in  this  court,**  and  a 
sale  may  be  annulled  at  a  term  subsequent  to  the  Sling  of  the 
report,  if  it  has  not  been  confirmed-tt  But  sales  will  be  set  aside 
in  equity  where  there  has  been  fraud.^  or  where  the  purchase  was 
by  an  apprai3er,§§  or  for  great  and  manifest  inadequacy  of  price, 
from  which  fraud  may  be  presumed,||||  and  where  the  purchase 
has  been  l^  the  executor  or  administrator  himself,  or  bis  rel- 
atives. 

Executors  selling  under  power  in  the  will  are  not  required  to 
reportthesaleforconBrmation,^^  unless  it  be  a'mere  naked  power, 

*  Brown'e  Appeal,  68  Penn,  Stat.,  53. 
t  StiTer'B  Appe^  56  Peao.  Stat.,  9,  13. 
t  DsTis  0.  ToachsloDe,  45  Texas,  4^0,  497. 

{  Overdeer  r.  Upd^raff,  69  Pena.  Stat',  110 ;   L«iibe;  t.  Gardner,  3  WatU 
ft  a,  314. 
H  Allen  V.  Shepard,  87  lit.,  3U. 

i  Evans  v.  SingleUir;,  63  N.  C,  205 ;  Tbompeon  v.  Cox,  8  Jones  L.,  311 ; 
Davis  v.  Stewart,  i  Texas,  223 ;  Carter  >.  Waugh,  42  Ala.,  452, 455. 
*•  So  in  North  Carolina,  when  the  confirmation  was  witiioat  notice  to  the  par- 
ties in  interest :  Stradley  f.  King,  84  N.  C,  635 ;  Hyman  v.  Jarnigan,  65  N.  C, 
96.  In  Ulsaisaippi,  when  the  rights  of  innocent  strangeis  are  not  aSected ; 
Leonard  v.  OiDteron,  39  Miu.,  419,  422. 
tt  McSwenn  v.  Faulke,  46  Ala.,  610. 

Jt  Van  Horn  r.  Ford,  16  Iowa,  S78,  583)  Smith  v.  Chew,  35  Miss.,  153. 
JJ  Armstrong  e.  HurCoo,  8  Ohio,  562. 

nil  But  not  after  an  unreasonable  dela^  by  complainants :  Hayne*  v.  Swfton, 
i  Heisk.,  660 ;  and  all  the  helra  must  be  parties  in  such  case:  Hoe  e-  Wilson, 
•  Wall.,  501,503;  nor  wher«  the  rights  of  strangers  hare  attached:  Sirely*. 
Summers,  57  Miss.,  712,  730. 
Tf  Estate  of  Delaney,  49  Cal.,  76, 85  «f  ««g. 
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or  when  they  sell  ander  order  of  the  court,  in  which  case  they 
must  report  for  confirmation  lilie  adminietrators  eelliDg.* 

In  New  York,  irregulaHtiee   in   admiuistratora'  sales   under 
order  of  the  surrogate  may  be  rectified  in  chancery.f 

(12.)  The  Detd  of  Qmea/anee. — Statutes,  authorizing  th«  sale 
of  decedents'  lands  for  the  payment  of  tlieir  debts,  contemplate, 
and  can  contemplate,  nothing  more  than  the  transfer,  by  means 
of  such  sale,  of  the  interest  or  estate  of  the  decedent  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Executors  and  admiuietrators  are  the  agents  or  instru- 
ments of  the  law  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  legitimate 
office  of  the  words  of  conveyat>ce  in  an  executor's  or  adminis-  - 
trator's  deed  is  to  effect  this  olgect,  and  must  be  construed  with  an 
eye  thereto.  N^owhere  is  the  principle,  that  general  words  of  a 
releasor  or  grantor  are  to  be  restrained  to'the  occasion,  more  fully 
applicable  than  to  such  deeds.  Henoe,  oovenants  of  warranty 
contained  therein,  if  binding  at  all,  bind  only  the  estate ;  the 
words  "  grant,  bargain,  and  sell "  imply  no  personal  undertaking, 
for  they  are  used  by  the  executor  or  administrator  in  the  execu- 
tion of  atrnst,  and  are  to  be  understood  as  limited  to  the  occasion.| 
Such  covenants,  whether  express  or  implied,  are  a  part  of  their 
official  acts,  and  devolve  no  personal  liability  upon  them.§  So 
far,  then,  as  covenants  and  words  of  warranty  in  an  administiator's 
deed  are  fairly  referable  to  their  official  or  representative  capacity 
or  duty,  their  eflect  is  limited  to  the  estate  alone,  and  in  no  man- 
ner affect  the  personal  right  or  liability  of  the  admiiiistrator.|| 
For  the  same  reason,  the  executor  or  administrator  is  not  person- 
ally responsible  for  the  truth  of  the  recitals  in  the  deed.^ 

*  EMate  of  Durhun,  49  CaL,  490,  495;  Perkina  e.  Oridlej,  SO  C>1.,  97. 

t  la  le  Hemiup,  2  Fuge,  316 ;  s-  c,  3  Paige,  305 ;  Bostwick  v.  Atkins,  3 
N.  Y.,  63. 

X  Per  Woodward,  J.,  in  Bhontz  v.  Brown,  27  Penn.  Stat.,  121,  133  d  Kf. 

j  "Although  they  signed  the  deed  without  deeignatinK  themselves  u  ad- 
ministrators :"  Shontz  n.  Brown,  lupra. 

II  Wright  e.  De  Oroff,  14  Mich.,  164,  IBS;  DickeoMD  c.  Campbell,  14  Mich., 
644,  d48 ;  Day  v.  Brown,  2  Ohio,  345  (p.  443  of  Zd  ed.) ;  OrantlaDd  v.  Wight, 
6  Hnof.,  295.  Thtis,  whero  a  widow,  administratrix,  in  executing  specificallj 
artlclea  of  sale  hj  her  deceased  husband,  under  order  of  the  Orphans'  Court, 
convej^ed  not  only  all  her  hnsband's  estate,  but  her  own  in  lav  and  equity,  it 
was  held  not  to  bar  her  dower,  which  was  the  only  interest  slie  had  in  the 
land :  Schurtz  v.  Thonaa,  8  Penn.  Stat.,  361. 
T  Doe  V.  Caasidy,  9  lad.,  63,  66. 
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But  the  executor  or  administrator  may  bind  himself  by  an 
express  and  voluntary' covenant  collateral  with  his  official  act,* 
and,  where  he  choones  to  add  to  the  ordinary  obligation  of  an 
administrator's  deed  a  personal  covenant  of  his  own,  the  better 
to  assure  the  conveyance,  he  will  be  held  personally  to  respond 
to  the  full  scope  of  the  oovenaot-t  Such  acovenant  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  his  official  duty  or  authority,  which  he  cannot  eo- 
lat^e  by  any  act  of  his  own ;  hence,  the  estate  in  such  case  is 
not  bound,  but  only  himself  personally.^  It  has  been  held,  that 
where  an  adminiiitratriz  inserted  a  covenant  in  her  deed  of  sale 
in  which  she  was  not  named  as admiDistratrix,  although  so  named 
in  the  forepart  of  the  deed,  and  her  title  suffixed  to  her  signature, 
it  was  prima  facte  her  personal  covenant. §  An  administrator, 
however,  who  came  into  posseseiou  of  land  by  ithe  foreclosure  of 
a  morfgage  to  his  intestate,  and  sold  the  same  without  license 
from  the  probate  court,  was  held  not  liable  in  an  action  on  his 
covenant  of  good  right  to  convey,  because  the  heirs  had  accepted 
the  pure  base- money.  1 1 

The  deed  of  an  executor  or  administrator  should  show  upon 
its  face  the  authority  under  which  it  was  given  with  sufficient 

•  Kniiffelt  V.  Leber,  7  Watte  &  S.,  93,  97  (where  the  exetutor  had  eieoited 
a  bond  to  indemnifj  the  pnrchMer  Rgaintt  oatstanding  iDCumbruice  or  defect 
in  tbe  title,  and  was  held  liable  thereunder). 

t  Cos  P.  Talcott,  6  Day,  88,  92. 

J  Brown  e.  Van  Duiee,  44  VU,  529,  533;  Proiity  o.  Mather,  49  Vl.,  415,425; 
Manon  t>.  Hum,  36  Me.,  ST3 ;  Dunlap  v.  RobitiBon,  1 2  Ohio  Stat.,  531,  533 ; 
Godley  c,  Taylor,  3  Dev.,  178,  179.  And  where  in  such  catie  the  pnrcliaaer, 
with  a  coTcnant  of  warranty  in  the  administratoi^B  deed,  although  expretaed  to 
be  mHde  by  the  adrainiitlrator  in  his  representative  charaoter,  ie  evicted,  he  ia 
perwinally  liable,  and  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  [lur^^hase-money  and  in- 
lereat,  with  the  coat  of  the  suit  by  which  he  waH  evicted,  not  inclndiiig  the 
money  paid  for  the  assignment  of  »  mortgage,  of  which  he  had  □nlice,  nor  for 
the  release  of  the  widow's  dower;  Sumner  b.  Will  iams,  8  Maw.,  162,  220  d  aeg- 
So.  an  Bdministrator  cannot,  under  an  order  to  sell,  deaeribiog  the  landa  to  be 
Bold,  bind  the  estate  "by  a  covenant  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  purchaser  of 
an  eaaement  in  other  lands  of  the  decedent  not  ordered  to  be  sold,  nnlen  such 
easement  was  in  taw  already  an  appurtenance  to  the  limd  sold :  Habie  o.  Hat- 
teson,  17WU.,  1,7. 

I  Lockwood  V.  Gibson,  12  Ohio  Slat,  528,  629. 

I  The  court  intimated,  also,  that  he  would  not  be  liable  although  tbe  brin 
had  not  receiytd  the  purchaae-money,  the  adntinistrator  having  the  right  nnder 
theslalule.to  ciiHTey :  Baldwin  v-  Tiromins,  3  Oray, 302.  . 
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oertaioty  to  suable  the  act  done  to  be  traced  to  the  authority 
vested  in  him  ;*  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  grounds  or  reasons 
upon  which  the  court  proceeded  in  making  the  order  of  sale  be 
specified,  if  the  l^ial  necessity  to  sell  appear.f  So,  it  w^s  held 
that  the  deed  need  not  recite  the  authority  by  which  it  is  given, 
if  it  be  referred  to  and  the  administrator  describe  himself  as 
such,^  that  it  is  good  without  reciting  the  sale  was  by  auction, 
or  that  the  grantee  was  the  highest  bidder;  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  deed  be  signed  by  the  administrator,  if  the  capacity 
in  which  he  sells  appears  in  any  part  of  it.g  Recitals  in  a  deed 
are  said  to  be  not  of  the  essence,  but  only  of  the  form  of  the 
conveyance ;  a  purchaser  is  entitled  to  the  recitals  required  by 
the  statute,  but  their  omission  does  not  vitiate  the  deed.|{ 

An  administrator's  sale  passes  no  title  until  a  deed  is  executed^ 
and  delivered  ;**  but  where  a  sale  is  otherwise  complete,  equity 
will  compel  the  delivery  of  a  deed  and  the  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase-moDey.tt  or  the  probate  court  may  compel  its  execution  in 
conformity  with  a  sale  made  under  its  order  and  duly  confirmed.^^ 
Delay  in  the  delivery  of  the  deed  beyond  the  time  specified  in 
the  terms  of  sale,  in  consequence  of  objections  made  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  sale,  does  not  release  the  purchaser,!!  tiud  when 
made  and  delivered,  it  relates  back  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
sale,  and  confers  the  same  title  as  if  it  bad  been  executed  irnme* 
diately.llll  It  may  be  made  to  an  assignee  of  the  original  pur- 
chaser, or  to  another  person  with  his  consent. m 

Where  there  are  several  executors  or  administrators,  the  deed 
should  be  made  by  them  all ;  but  if  a  trust  is  executed  by  one 
of  several  joint  executors,  with  the  consent  of  the  others,  or  which 
is  subsequently  ratified  by  the  others,  the  act  of  the  single  exec- 

*  In  the  abaence  of  aiich  recital  the  authoritj  cannot  be  supplied :  Lovkwood 
V.  StardeTont,  6  Conn.,  373, 386. 
t  Wat»onp.Walion,10Conn.,77,87.      J  Laogdon...  Strong,  2  Vt.,  234, 262. 
i  Kingsbury  v.  Wild,  3  N.  H.,  30. 

II  Btryker  v.  Vanderbiit,  27  N.  J.  L.,  68, 71 ;  Thomas  d.  Le  Baron,  8  Hetc, 
366 ;  Jones  v.  Taylor,  7  Texas,  240 ;  Allison  «.  Eniti,  2  Watts,  186, 189. 
1[  Wohlien  v.  Speck,  18  Mo.,  661.  *■  Jelks  *.  Barrett,  62  Hiss.,  315. 

ft  Ibid.,S24.  Xt  £Ma(eofLewie,30Cal.,30e,309. 

II  Robbv.Mann,llPenn.  Stat,  300,306. 
III!  BelloTs  e.  McOioois,  17  Ind.,  64, 66. 
^T  Ewinge.Higbee,  7  Ohio,  198,204;  Halleck  «.  Ouy,  9  Cal.,  131, 190. 
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utor  is  .binding  in  equity.*  Ad  executor  or  administrator  cannot 
make  a  deed  hy  attorney  ;t  and  whether  an  administrator  de  fronw 
noncan  make  a  deed  to  land  sold  by  his  predecessor,  is  held  dif- 
ferently in  different  States,  depending  upon  the  authority  ascribed 
to  tbem  by  the  polioy  of  the  law.^ 

<  Oiddings  tr.  Butler,  47  Teiu,  63S,  644. 

t  Gridley  v.  Philips,  6  Ku^  349,  353. 

X  Affirmed  !□  Illinois:  Baker  v.  BradsbDi;,  33  HI.,  632,  633.  Denied  in 
Miraisnippi :  Davis  v.  Brandon,  1  How.  (Miss.),  154.  Doubled  in  Uissoori: 
Long  t.  The  Joplio  Mining  and  Sateltiiig  Co.,  68  Ho-,  42S,  4Z7 ;  Grajaoa  *.  Wed* 
die,  63  Uo.,  623,  539. 
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when  a  line  ms;  be  dtfetitd, 234.  235 

when  calls  for  stakes  alone  insnfflcient 236 

calls  for  coune  aoddiBlance  controlled,  how 338,237 

eff^t  of  dcelaratlon  of  party  In  poBsession, 226 

lands  bounded  b;  sea  or  navigable  stream, 241-246 

sea-shore  defined, 244-S46 

owneiship  in  the  shore 246 

navifcable  rlvrr  defined  and  test  of, 246,  247 

the  American  doctrine, 847-SSO 

civil  and  common  law  as  to  "navigability," 246,247 

riparian  owners, 247 

difference  between  riparian  owner  and  grantee  of  bed  of  stream,  .        .    250 
beds  of  Btreama  not  navigabU  sulject  to  entry,  .         ...         .         .    260,  25X 

•a  to  lakes  and  ponds, SS2 

in  respect  to  islands, 252 

the  rights  as  to  allavion 2!i3 

aZlHctm  deSned,    .         .' 253 

TttKlim  defined, 254 

meaning  of  phrase,  "iianit  a/ nvn — iayikaf  ttrean,"       ....    254 

on  roads,  streets,  and  walls, 254,  256,  256 

aee  cited  cases  in  variona  States, 240-246 

CALIFORNIA. 

the  form  of  complaint  oaed,         .         .  ' 3*  (note) 

conquest  of,  by  the  United  States,     .        .        .' 163 

board  of  cammiBsioDecs  to  settle  titles, 163 

,    caaes  cited  showing  controversies  on  land  titles,      ....     163, 164 
mining  claims  in  same 161 

CASDAL  EJECTOB.     (/fee  Ejectmewt), 24,  25 

CALI.S.    (See  Bovnbaky), 235, 236 

legal  construction  of  (New  York  cases),    .        .        '        .       .       .     23S-240 

CHAMPERTY  AND  MAINTENANCE, 198, 188, 100 

does  not  apply,  when, 189 

character  of  poBsesaion  necessary, 199 

does  nut  apply  to  execution  and  judicial  sales 320,  323 

CLAIMANT. 

the  teobnicsl  term  for  plaintiff; 83  (not«} 

CODE. 

New  York  decisions  under, 113 

(att  PBAcncK  ADD  Trial.) 
TenneMee  code  (16  utd  10  Vict.) 86, 87, 97 
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CODE  {eatiliniudi : 

North  Ouolina  code, 87, 97 

effect  of  legiBlatiTBchangeadiBcvBsed 172, 173 

result  of  the  code  practice  OD  pleading, 43 

legislative  ehangea  in  different  StatM, as-31 

old  and  oew  aystems  compared, 3L,  32-38 

complaint  nnder  code  of  C&lifomia,  .,,....  34  {DOt«) 

■ame  under  English  Procednre  Act, 88  (note) 

proviaiona  of  English  Procedure  Act  (Act  of  1852),  .        .    DS,  104, 105  (note) 

Tenneoee  code  aa  anbatituted  for  Act  of  1B19, 262 

New  York  atatnte  defining  poaseaiiou S80 

d«oketing  judgment  in  North  Carolina  and  other  Statea,        .       .     307,308 

effect  of  code  procedare  on  equit;  juriadictioD 600-605 

"TheSapremeConrt  of  Judicature  Act,"  36  and  37  VicL,  ch.  66,  .        .    602 
tendency  of  the  code  ayetem  to  enlarge  equity  Juritdiction,   .     600,501,503 

COLOB  OF  TITLE.    {Set  LlHlTATlom.) 

not  defined  in  all  the  States, S84,  865 

holding  under  color  of  title, 280 

wh»t  <«  color  of  title? 282^85 

COMPLAINT. 

form  of, ,. 34 

aa  aubatitnte  for  dedaretion 33 

eotScieney  of.       ,       .        .       .        . 33, 34, 35 

irhat  necessary  to  aver, 33-37 

when  «evenil  defendants, 40 

Joinder  of  claim  for  damages  and  metneproflts, 41 

each  caUHS  mnst  be  pleaded,        .' 41 

mnit  be  in  concise  langnage, 31 

munimenta  of  title  need  not  be  set  oat, 38 

declaration  on  legal  title  will  not  snpport  equitable,      .  .        •  ,    ^ 

cont«ins  elements  of  a  bill  in  equity,  when, 38,39 

efftet  of  blending  law  and  equity, 30 

title  must  be  truly  stated, 39 

reasons  for  alleging  fraud  discussed, 313,  314 

CONDUCT. 

effect  of.  as  to  boundary, 233,  233 

eatoppel  by  conduct.    {Stt  Ebtopfei.) 371,  372 

effect  of,  to  raise  a  truat S04 

CONFISCATION.  , 

tbe  acta  of,  discussed 330,340,783 

effect  of,  on  inchoate  dower 7S3 

CONGRESS. 

citation  of  cases  as  to  fraud,  mistake,  mlaiepicaentations,  caveat  ewtftar, 
fhilure  of  title,  execution,  and  Judicial  aale,  in  the  matter  of  L. 

Hadiaen  Day 341-367 

pre-euptloQ  laws  by  Congrew, .        .     162 
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OONQHESS  (aintiniied) : 

boaid  of  coram inioDers  Id  reference  to  California  land,  . 
act  of  erecting  Loaisiana  into  two  teiritorieg,  . 
acta  in  reference  t«  land  titles  in  LoiiiaianB  and  Florida, 
resolution  of  Confederatloa  CongreBS  (lOth  Oct.,  1780),    . 

reaolntioo  in  regard  to  Tezio, 

ordinance  in  reference  to  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  1 


CHOPS.    (See  GEOWisa  Ceopi;  Law  in  Bblhtion  to  Cbops),        .  63  (no 

party  recovering  in  t^ectuient  entitiod  to  crop, 

bat  iheritr  cannot  talce  fodder,  etc.,  stacked  and  stored  ijefcwe  writ 


this  eidtpfioii  may  l>e  shown  bjiwrtil  evidence 187 

meaning  of  the  term.    (Sse  EMmjaiKBTM),      ......    625 

go  to  the  dowreea,  when T2S 

C»N8IDEEATIOS.    [See  DeED) 179-186 

effect  of  recital  of  same  in  deed, 306 

remedies  in  case  of  failure  of  title  iu  jadiclal  sales,  et«.,       .        .     341-367 

valuable  and  good  considerations, 180,  458-465 

against  public  policy ...     184-133 

need  nut  be  expressed,  Bitfflcient  if  it  exists,     ......     lB-5 

the  real  consideration  must  be  averred, 185 

when  parol  admissiblB  to  show  oihtr  conaiSerations,        .        .      189,  S07-510 
recital  of,  considered  a  receipt,  and  may  be  explained,   .        .        .        .186 
{Stt  Baroaih  and  S&le,  and  Statute  of  Ubvb.) 

when  consideration  mnat  be  paid.    [See  Pubcbabes) 467 

valuable  consideretion  a  question  for  the  court, 473 

l^cHHi  consideration  necessary  iu  covenantto  stand  beised,  etc.,        .        .    181 

cITecC  of,  to  produce  reBoltaut  trust, 605, 606 

effect  of  nominal  consideration, StfJ 

marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration, 183,591-^98 

what  consideration  will  support  marriage  settlements,   .        .  691-698 

when  inchoate  dower  not  a  enfficieut  consideration,        .  66S-669,  67S 

CONTRACT.    (See  Sefabate  EsTiTE;  9cm.BawNTB;  Feadd.) 

effect  of  post-nuptial  contracts 595-600 

when  affected  by  fraud, 507-698 

CONTRIBUTION. 

widow  must  coutribntc,  when, 657 

C0NVEE8I0N-EQUITABLE. 

of  the  wife's  realty  by  operation  of  law 635 

equitable  coDvergion,  the  doctrine  siplained 535-633 
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CONVEYANCE.    (Sm  Dbbb.) 

effect  of  voluntary  coDvo;ance, 595,  596 

when  ftffocled  by  13  and  27  Elll. 5M-5B7 

mode  of,  in  American  Stabs 640,  641 

dower  attaches  to  defective  coaveyanea  of  buaband,        ....    70B 

COPAKTNESSHIP. 

lands  boQglit  with  partnership  funds,  how  liable,   ....     639,  G60 
when  dower  attaches, 6S0 

COVENANI. 

to  stand  seised, ISl 

for  quiet  enjoyment, 389 

(Sre  Estoppel), 330-389 

natare  and  defects  of  old  action  of, 31-23 

not  necessary  in  bargain  and  sale  to  work  «st«ppel,  390,  391 

the  heir  bonnd  by,  when, 396 

efl'tict  of  citiuguishment, 3B9 

is  limited  In  its  extent  to  the  premises  granted 3S6 

effect  of  release  or  quit-claim  on  estoppel 386 

effect  of,  by  adDiinistrstor.  trustee,  et«., 387 

■s  sn  estoppel  when  no  title  passes 38T 


not  personal,  mne 
origin  of  the  ' 

not  biodiug  if  the  deed  ia  imperfect, 385 

femt  CDnerf  not  liable  on,  when, 403 ' 

of  the  husband  not  binding, 40S 

CBEDITOE. 

right  of  subsequent  creditor  under  13  Elis. 595-597 

may  become  party  to  application  for  dower,  when 687-690 

contest  between  jadgment  creditors.    (See  Lien) 310 

CURTESY. 

tenancy  by,  defined, 613 

legislation  in  regatd  to 613-617 

hasband  entitled  to,  out  of  "separate  estate,"  when,       .        .        .     614-618 
effect  of  New  York  statute  discnsssed, 616,  820 

DEALINGS,    (flee  Comvktakc^  and   Dealinob   betwekn  Rvb- 

BAND  AND  WIPB.J 587 

DEBTOR. 

estopped  to  deny  title,  when 320 

DECLARATION.    (8m  Ejectment;  Boundabt.) 

form  of,  in  ^ectment, 36 

nndor  Procedure  Act, 28 

of  deceased  persons.    (Rcr  Repittation  and  Heabbav),       .        .     224-229 

declarant  must  be  without  interest 228  (note) 

not  admissible  as  a  narrative  of  past  facts, 296 
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DECLARATION  (wmKna«dl : 

iD  dispaiagemeiit  of  title — rea  gtiUe, 325,  £26 

of  barttainor  irbo  remaiDS  Id  posseasioD, 937  (note) 

English  CB8«a  dl«id, 227. 228  (note) 

or  BD  express  trust.  (Set  Evidbkcb  ;  TKun'),  .  .  4S1-488, 492 
declaratioiiB  and  adminioiia  to  raiae  a  trast  by  implicatioD,  .  491. 492, 493 
effect  of  a  declaration  of  trust  when  lef^l  title  passes,  .        .  486,  491 

a  trust  must  be  declared  at  the  time  of  the  conve^DCe,        .  ■    905 

what  declarations  admissible  to  prove  marriage S86,  687 

DEED. 

difierent  from  commou-Uw  coDTeysnces. 1T3 

purchano  deed, 173, 179 

mortgage  deed 173 

bargsin  and  sale  deQned 176 

before  statute  of  uses, ITS 

effective,  when 175 

what  it  uinst  contain .        .        .        .    ITC 

the  word  heirs  eflsential,  when 175,176 

feudal  origiQ  of  the  word  "  heirs," 176 

form  of  pnrchase  deed, 176,177 

parties  to  deed 177, 176 

dtied  by  infants,  when  not  estopped. 178 

conaideration,  when  neciMsary, 179, 183 

etfeut  of  statute  of  uses 179,  IBO,  191, 182-166 

marriage  a  consideration, 183, 184 

when  void, 17S,  184, 185, 194 

what  pBfflea  by  deed.     [See  Growinb  CbOM), 187 

reservations  and  exceptions  defined 188 

when  void  for  champertf  and  maintenance 188-190 

other  requisites  of, 177-190 

defeasance  and  condition. 191-193 

what  necessary  to  pass  freehold  eetate, 198 

takes  effect  from  delivery, 191 

mode  of  construing 181 

effect  of  fraud  in  court  of  law 193, 194 

effe<:tof  recitals.    (Su Estoppel) 383,429,430,431,433 

estate  conferred  by  unregistered  deed 444 

may  be  disregarded  for  fraud,  how 193 

absolute,  may  be  shown  to  be  a  mortgage, 195 

parol  Hvidence  employed  to  ghuff  same 195, 198 

what  rlcHtriptioos  necessary — abuttals  not  nccesMry,  ....  288 
sheriff's  deed.     [Set  EXECUTION  Sals.) 

qnit'Claim  deed,  affect  uf, 386,  387,  384 

trust  deed,  nature  and  effect  of, 495 

deed  founded  on  meritorious  consideration  void  aa  to  subaequent  pnr- 

chaaer,  696 

American  rule  compared  with  the  English  rule,       ....      596, 697 

when  effectual  to  release  dower, 703, 704 

DEFENCE,    (fitt  Answrs.) 

equitable  defence. 43 

equitable  not  admissible,  when ' 39 

equitable  defence  must  be  pleaded, U 
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DEMUBHEK, 

bf  iuDocent  pnrchaaer,  when, 471,472 

DISABIUTIES.    (5u  Fgue  Covebt;  Uarbies  Womzn ;  EvroppsL, 

cumnlative,  not  allowed a»* 

tauat  ezisC  when  right  of  KtioQ  accrues, 3H,2B5 

mlo  when  seveml  exist  together, S»4 

effect  of  thedisabilityof  one  tenant  in  common, 293 

{Set  LIMITATIONB.) 

rule  a«  to  joint  owners  of  personal  property, 293,  2M 

wife  must  plead  diaabilitLOB  in  apt  time, SI2 

DOWEE. 

estate  at  common  law  defined, 9S,  63l> 

changes  in  the  sevBral  Statee,  effect  of,     .  .       .      630, 636, 64^  8«* 

tenant  in  dower  entitled  to  emblements,  etc 024 

English  dower  act  eiplainefl 837,  649 

reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  estate,  ,        .        .       .       .        .        -     030, 631 

Its  effect  upon  alienation, 630,  631 

preferred  over  claima  of  creditois, 8W 

marriage  essential  to  dower, 832 

what  property  Bayoct  to «3J,  614 

how  applied  as  to  mines  and  quarries, *33,  634 

when  husband  has  mtiiinn  interest  only, 834 

mle  as  lo  wild  lands  discussed, .      • 635-637 

tenant  in  dower  liable  for  waste,  when, 886,  633,  638 

wife  dowable  of  an  equitable  estate, 637,643-649 

tendency  of  legislation  to  enlarge SST,  638 

how  formerly  defeated, B38 

'  what  estate  aulaect  to  dower, .838 

what  seisin  of  the  husband  necessary, 838.  640 

mode  of  conveyancing  in  American  States, 840 

allowed,  though  deed  not  registered,  when 641,  642 

widow  stands  as  neither  creditor  nor  purchasei, 842 

Moneration  to  pay  incnmhtances, 843 

nature  of  the  trust  to  which  dower  attaches 646-819 

change  of  the  law  in  District  of  Columbia, 653, 649 

statutescoufErringdower  in  trust  estate,  not  uniform 849  - 

•  right  of,  in  case  of  equitable  conversion, 849 

dower  in  case  of  election 650 

in  mortgaged  estates 860, 8S1 

wife  of  mortgagee  not  entitled  to ^1 

widow  of  mortgagor  con  redeem 658 

how,  when  mortgaitee  obtains  the  equity  of  redemption,        .        .     852,  ^3 

rights  of  the  widow  to  be  reimbursed  on  redemption 653 

effectoffotecloBiire  and  sale  during  life  of  husband,      .  .     664,656 

wifa  thonid  be  wade  party  to  suit  for  forecloeote 665,  esa 

wife  dowahle  of  the  surploa, 654 

widow  can  compel  personal  estate  ia  exoneration  of,       .       .        .        •    658 
offectof  thestatutoof  HBCflondower, 644 
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DOWER  (TONfiuurf); 

iiirhoate  tlawer  is  prnteeted, S.'IS 

dowrt-ss  mutit  rantribute.  when, BTiT 

r<t[lit  of,  sulxinliniite  to  vendor's  lien BfiS 

iu  lands  htUI  In  copartnenhip, '.        .        ,    ft")!) 

ill  lanila  approprUted  to  public  use,  not  alloired 661 

Inchoate  ri)tht  of,  at  CDnimnn  law, 662-6T2 

notsutject  to  leitislativc  change, 663 

BtftluloiT  dower  discussed, 663-'i72 

effect  of  leRislBtloD  aa  to  aftcr-acqalrad  lands, 664 

other  kinds  of  dower  defined 867 

effttt  of  enlnrgemeiit  of,  aa  affects  fausband's  rights,       '.        .  S6T-66t) 

diver»itii-s  of  opinions 669-ffra 

nature  of,  before  assiRoment ffTi 

tiovvmed  bj  the  law  of  tha  place  whero  husband  died,    ....    672 

status  of  the  widow  before  aasignment  of, 6?J 

legislation  must  be  prospective  only 6fi2-66ll 

widow  entitled  to  one-tliini  in  severaltj 673 

boandary,  how  determined 973 

not  salticct  to  levy  and  sale  before  assignment, 673 

widow'x  quarantine  explained 673-^6 

assignment  according  to  common  right, ff76 

mode  of  ascertaining  tlie  proportion  of  the  widow,         ....    676 

ODt  of  renCa  and  profits,  when, 67S-6H0 

rnle  In  the  different  Stat«s, 677 

in  the  case  of  mines,  etc., t!80 

sum  in  lieu  of,  decreed  when, BM) 

proviaion  for  widow  where  laod  Is  sold, 6t<t,  68"^ 

groassnm  in  lien  of  dower BSJ 

remedies  to  recover 6a2-6D<J 

equity  courts  have  jurisdiction,  etc, fiKT 

parties  in  suit  for  dower, 683,  684,  687,  6SS,  690 

heirs  of  the  hualiand  not  necessary  parties,  when 68:1 

in  equitable  estates,  modes  of  enforcing, 684,  6f7 

aummary  proceedinfts  for, 6H.*i 

evidence  necessary  to  sustain, 686,  687 

marriage,  how  proven, 606 

niieii  necessary  to  show  time  of  marriage, 687 

exeeptions  to  Ihe  admeasurement  of, 6t>n 

proof  of  death  of  the  husband, 61>» 

estoppel  of  those  claiming  nnder  husband 661 

when  widow  ia  estopped  from  regular  B»iganien(, 6!>4 

effectof  divorce,  adnltery,  etc., 690,6117 

devises  in  lien  of  dower 6'J7 

election  by  widow  discussed, 60S,  6>J9 

Jointure  a  bar  to  dower,  diseuantd, 700-703 

wife  may  release  dower ~V2 

common-law  dower  abolished  in  England,  when, T02 

words  necessary  to  release  dower, 703,  704 

dower  restored  if  husband's  deed  be  avoided,  ......    707 

effect  of  defective  conveyance  of  the  husband, 708 

bow  affected  by  limitation  acta, 709-71S 

50 
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DOWEK  IcmliuKfii) : 

Rtiitutorf  cIiah;^  in  this  regard, ,        .     710-713 

assignin^ut  bj  oictcs  and  bounds  aa  itgnliist  heirs 713 

widow  entitled  to  alia™  6t  iiiiprovBiuenta  m»do  by  heii,        .        .        .    711 

rule  diflTi'Tcnt  Rs  to  alienee  of  busliaod, TIS,  T16 

Rliciico  must  make  plea 716 

widow  entitled  to  increased  value  from  eitrinaic  causea,         .         .      716,  717 

widow's  tiglit  to  mesne  profltB ' 719 

deterioration  in  lianiis  of  alieuce, 713 

remedy  of  beir  BicHinBteiccussive  BssignmeQt,  .        .        .      '.        .     7S0,  7S1 

when  tho  widow  Is  cvicti^ Til 

estate  after  aasi (in m on t— qualities,  etc.,  , 7S1-7S3 

forfeiture  of  dower— waate,  etc., 723,  724 

ettcct  of  sale  for  taxes  on  iuuhoata  right  of, 7SS 

EASEMEXT. 

passes  by  deed  as  appendant  or  appurtenant  to  land 187 

public  easement  may  be  the  subject  of  ^ectment 91 

EJEtTMEST. 

history  of  the  action 1-31 

form  of  declarstioD  in, 96 

chances  iu  England  and  America, 27 

connviit  rule. 2S 

peculiaritiea  of  the  action.    (See  Action  to  Bbcovib  L4Kd),       .        .      23 

where  aud  when  adopted, ZT 

preHcnt  English  law  of, W 

against  tlie  United  States.    (8tt  Pasties.} 

who  may  bring  ejectment 97, 114 

plaintiff  must  sliow  what OS,  147, 161 

□cud  not  deralgn  title,  when, 100, 101, 10£ 

^ecttncnl  bill, 112 

as  BKfllnat  a  mortgagoe 114 

by  husband  and  wife 114 

when  wife  may  sne  alone 114 

by  joint  plaintifl^ 114 

for  breach  of  condition  subsequent _       .    Ill 

distinct  titles  cannot  be  joined Ill 

for  what  ejectment  lies, 115 

what  necessary  to  maintain, 87,  98, 115,  147,  161,  441 

who  may  defend.    (.S«  Pahtibs) 45, 18,  95,  KB,  llS 

the  action  is  local.    fStt  itiasB  Profits,  Damaoes,  etc.) 

prccniptiou  rlgbta  discussod 161,  163 

|8ce  cases  cited) 240 

English  practice,  as  to  who  may  be  admiltod  to  defend  .        .        .96  (note) 

what  tried  in  Ejectment ,       .        .      33 

judgment  iu  (^cctment, 36,  Gl-60 

by  infants, 40 

{See  JvDOUEllT.) 
(See  decisions  nndcr  New  York  Code) ■     113-118 

(See  Tbial.  Practice.  Evidence) 113-112 

party  riaiwiup  title  may  bo  sued,  when, 88.  87 

cBDuot  juiu  distinct  parcels  in  possession  of  several  defendants,    .        .      63 
by  wlfu  agaluat  the  husband,  when, 609,  COS 
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ELECTION. 

by  irjilow.     (fke  Dowbr),   .         .         .    _ 698 

EMBLEMENT9,.   (KmTenaktb  fob  Lifb;  Grow ino  Chops.) 
go  to  ths  petsonal  rppreaentfttive  of  teDant  by  CDrtesyHDd 

dower, 58S,  624,  722 

(Sfc  Bents  and  Profits.) 
tlie  Ian  In  relHtiun  lu  cropa— /i-ufftu  iiultalria)et  (Koto), .        .       .         63-83 
t«rni  deflneil,'  and  the  reason  for  alloninK  the  same,        ....    625 
effect  oE  ninrriage  of  female  tenant  for  life 625 

EMPLOYEEa 

may  be  sued  in  ejectment,  when 88,  94 

cnxe,  Carr  v.  United  Slat(»,  cited  and  cuoinieDted  on,      .        .        .        88,  94 
general  rule  in  suvh  caws, 88 

ESBOLLMEST. 

atatiite  of,     .        .        .        ,        ./ 174,  183 

registratioD  acts  have  similar  effect 174,  175 

ENTHY.    (-=fe  Gbant  ;  First  Jjkk.) 

fontidation  of  frrants 149,  IFW,  156 

lapse  of  entries. 157 

legislative  extensions  discnssed, 157,  ViS 

requisites  of  an  entry, 15H 

vaitue  entry,  elTeet  of, 158, 159 

effect  of  lunry '  ,         .         .        ,      158,  159. 168 

when  coDsidered  a  mere  equity 150,  361 

beds  of  nDnavignbJe  streams  snhject  to 250,  951 

entry  under  color  of  title,    (.'^e  Limitations.) 
widow  no  right  of  entry  before  dower  is  assigned,  .        .        ,      ■ .        ,    672 

EQUITY.    (.<:«  Estate.) 

'  eqaitablcdefense, 44 

equitable  title  must  be  pleaded 38 

effectof,  nnderproeednre  acts, .43,111 

equitable  estoppel  dofinod, 206,368,370,379,380 

d<-rrees  in  equity,  how  enforced, 304 

equity  courts  lake  no  Jnrisdietion  to  enjoin  a  mere  frripnu,  .        .  100 

power  to  grant  aniiliary  relief, 108-112 

court  of  equity  comes  in  aid  of  the  court  of  taw, 109 

equitable  estate  snl.jeet  t»  esecution,  when, 331,  323 

mixed  tnist  not  subject  to  execution, 322 

effectof  recentleginlntion.aaauxillary  relief, Ill 

land  held  under  unregistered  deed  sul^cct  to  executiou,        .        .        .    473 

rule  when  equities  are  equal 440 

Iric  prevails  nben  equities  equal 449 

the  doctrine  of  priorities  discussed, 449-453 

(See  Phioritieb.) 

interest  of  mortgajfoe  equitable,  when His 

when  equities  are  unequal, 456,  456 

equitable  estoppel  discussed, 367 
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EQUITY  Iconliiued) : 

eff(.-ct  or  code  procedure  on  equity  Jurisdiction,  ....  500-503 
efft-cC  of  EdkHsIi  "  Supreme  Court  of  Judlcatare  Act,"  ....  502 
CourtB  of,  boand  by  statute  of  limltfttiong,         ,         .         ...         .      615-B18 

courts  of  equity  enforce  Crusts 521  (note  1 

nature  of  equitable  conversions, 636-538 

equitable  title  draws  to  it  legal  title,  when,      .         .         .         .    ,    .         .    538 

how  equity  treats  the  deed  from  hu^banit  to  wife, 601 

when  a  ecttluDient  On  wife  will  be  supported 601 

equity  controls  the  Htatutory  separate  estate, 601 

ISte  Separate  Estate.) 

ESTATE. 

how  set  forth  in  cortiplalnC, 38 

{f'ee  Bakoaim  akd  Sale.) 
equitable  estate  subject  to  execution.    (See  ExECtiTioii  Sales.) 

kind  of  estate  conferred  by  nuro([iaterod  deed 441 

leRsl  and  equitable,  comparetl.     {See  Tbubts) 1T3 

estates  for  life — rights  aud  liabilities  of  tenant, 6lil 

ESTOPPEL.    (Sm  JuDOUBiTT',  Pbesuhptiohb  op  Law.) 

definition 205,  209.  368,  370,  3S0 

feme  eaeert  not  bound,  when, S06 

old  rule  of,  inequity 29 

tenant  not  bound  by,  when, 100,  207 

by  practice  of  the  court, 101, 103 

when  tenant  in  comniou  not  estopped, 101 

as  to  dcfeuilant  in  eiccntion, 101,  320,  321 

State  nor  goTernment  uot  bound  by,  when 163,  £07 

whcu  infant  not  estopped,  r 173 

who  bound  by 005,  206,  208 

grantor  acting  officially,  not  bound  by, 208 

lecital  of  eousi deration  money, 908 

when  defendant  in  ^ectment  not  estopped,      ......    207 

by  reconnition  of  Hhm, 233 

difforenee  between  law  and  equity  as  t«  recital  of  consideration  money,    20il 

rule  In  California, 321 

determines  the  rights — not  a  rule  of  evidence,         ....     36T-3T0 

legal  and  equitable,  compared 3B7,  368 

equitable  eeloppcl  defined, 368,  3T0 

must  be  mutual, SOS.  206  (note) 

eO^t  of  recitals  in  deed SO^i,  20S.  363,  384 

does  not  bind  strangers  or  those  claiming  adverse  title, ....    206 

etements  necessary  to  constitute  equitable, 371 

fmud  not  an  essential  element,  when 371,  3T2 

byconduci, 369,371,372,373 

fraud,  necessary  when  land  title  affected,         ....     373,  374,  376 

fiiundBtiou  and  reasons  of  the  doctrine, 377,  378 

limits  of  the  doctrine, 379 

why  called  equitable  estoppel, 379,  3811 

litis  by  estoppel,  legal  origin 380 

at  common  law,  discussed, 380-382 
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ESTOPPEL  (cimliaued): 

effuct  of,  upon  ofter-ftiiqHireil  title 380,  382,  384,  401 

coatrectorw&rraiity, 380,381 

tlie  deed  must  bo  voluntary 382 

cases  when  warrsuty  unnecessary, 383,  381 

nature  of  the  covenant, 385-389 

owner  not  estopped  by  imperfect  instranient,  when 380 

effect  of  tlio  covenant,  limited  when, 386 

when  ([iiardiflna,  truBteoa,  admlniatratora,  etc.,  bonnd  by,        .         .         .     387 

effect  of  quit-claim, 386,  387 

H  to  covenant  for  qniet  siijoyment, 389 

tenant  in  common,  how  affected  by, 101,  389 

no  wider  than  terms  of  deed, 3S4 

bargain  and  sale  as  eetoppel,  when, 384,  3110,  401 

coufllvt  of  opinion  as  t«  necessity  of  covenants,        ....     390-3l>3 

holding  of  United  States  courts 390 

covenants  must  he  positive  and  certain 393 

effect  of  deed  from  lioir  expectant, 392,393 

how  construed  by  coarts  of  equity, 393 

wben  no  Interest  passes,  estoppel  arises, 394 

converse  of  this  proposition  discussed, 394-396 

the  question  one  of  inlcntion, 396 

how  the  heir  is  hound  by  the  covenants 396 

rule  of  the  common  law  as  to  as-sets  descending,      ....     390,  397 

when  opposed  by  6oHii^l«  purchaser 399 

by  common-law  conveyances  aud  eiiatlng  modes  compared,  .        .     398-401 

estoppel  agaiuat  an  estoppel, 393,  393  (note) 

as  between  bargainor  and  bargainee  when  in  pari  (feficta,         ,         .         .     401 

as  to  married  women, 421,  433,  600 

(See  Harried  Women),     .        .     ' 408 

acts  and  conduct  to  create  a  tmst,     .        . ' 492 

effect  of  Married  Women's  Acts  on  doctrine  of,        ...        .     609-612 

as  to  those  claiming  Duder  hnsband, 691 

as  between  vendor  and  vendee, 692 

when  widow  estopped  from  claiming  dower, 694-703 

ESTOVERS. 

defined, 624 

life-tenant  entitled  to, 634 

EVIDENCE. 

what  claimant  must  produce  in  ^ectment, 83,  84,  86 

in  reply  to  defense, 84 

must  show  the  defendant  ia  poascsalon 86 

parol  evidence.    (Pee  Estoppkl;  Boundary.) 

parol  to  show  consideration  of  deed, %     186,187 

parol  to  show  title  abjudicated, 58 

copy  of  deed,  wben 198 

parol  defeasance  connot  affect  title 193 

parol  to  show  a  deed  a  mortgage 195-108 

parol  interlocutions  when  mei^ed  in  writings 196 

parol  in  case  of  mistake,  band,  etc, 196 
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EVIDENCE  (etnttitined) : 

as  to  the  vArialinn  of  the  needle, 210 

parol  HS  to  afirevini^ut  wlicii  lines  doubtral, 236-234 

opinion  of  Juilge  Huiiili'TSan, 229 

parol  aa  to  marked  liuca  uot  called  foi 238 

parol,  when  t^t  show  beshiniug  corueT,     .        .        .        .       .        .     230, 231 

to  explain  latent  iinibignity, 231,  232,  233 

parol  to  establish  cqaitable  estoppel 368 

extent  of,  and  varied  ehaiactt:r  In  ^ectmeat, 1V< 

copy  of  instrunient  not  evidence  nhen  registration  is  defective,    .        •    433 

(See  filled  cawM,— >'.  Y.,  Tenn.,  III.,  and  others) 240 

(See  LiuiTATlos;  Posseshios.) 

parol,  to  show  (jcpWoM  iu  a  deed,  when 18T 

parol,  to  estal.IlBh  trust.    (.'^  TbubtsI 48H93 

parol,  to  establi;<h  a  nae  at  common  law, 486 

effect  of  declarations,  arU.  etc.,  to  create  tnut,        ....     491-483 

jninui/iicje  evidence  ilellneil, 83 

effect  of  evidence  in  rebuttal S4 

effect  of  parol,  to  show  breach  of  trust, 539 

dcclarntioTia  of  trustee  competent, 539,  54U 

parol,  to  cslablisb  charge  on  BCpamte  estate, 578-5i« 

parol,  agreement  before  marriage,  etc.,      .......    592 

EVICTION.    (.<%<  Ejsctmest.) 

remedy  for  nidow  when  evicted 721 

EXECUTION  S.1LES. 

history  of, 302 

difference  between  tliail.  eiltHi,  etc., 303 

requirements  and  duty  ofshcriff, 301 

decrees  in  equity,  how  enforced 304 

chOKes  Id  action,  how  reached  under  code, 304 

void  sales  pass  no  title,  irregularities  will  not  vitiate,     .  304,  315,  316 

effect  of  stay  laws,  valuation,  ctc.t 3(M,  303 

sherifTs  deed,  Its  effect  by  relation 305,  30G,  307 

difference  between  execution  and  judicial  sales, 3(& 

execution  not  a  lien  beforo  atatnte  West.  2, 305 

form  of  execution  from  U.  S.  courts, 305 

■heriffmay  sue  forpnrcbasc-money, 3IS,  329 

sheriff's  deed  mnat  make  the  lien  effectual, 306 

extent  of  the  doctrine  of  relation 307,  30& 

the  reaaon  discuased SOS 

effect  of  record  in  certain  States, 30t» 

effect  ofsliuriff'edeed  as  to  title 311 

car«i(  rmptor  applies  to 311 

effect  vf  void  judgment  as  to  purchaser, 311 

when  cloud  on  title  may  be  removed,        .       .        .        .        .        .        .    311 

what  necessary  to  siipjiort  sheriff's  deed 314,  315 

effect  of  recitals  iu  aherira  dcwl, 314,  31.5 

purchaser  has  an  equity  before  obtaining  deed, 313 

defeudant  must  have  notice  of  sale, 313 

effect  of  reversal  of  judgment  as  to  purchaser, 316-318 
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EXECUTION  SALES  (nmd'uuod): 

rale  when  plaintiff  in  JaditmBiit  Tsoeivea  the  pToceodfl,  .  316,317 

Bffeot  of  SB  to  lien -holder  who  purcbue 317 

levy  on  Unds— reMonn,  elc 318,  319 

wliitt  Doceuary  to  render  proceedings  complete 318,  319 

description  nceeasftry  In  levy, 319 

levy  niay  be  rend  to  contnuHet  tho  deed 319 

sheriff's  deed  do«a  not  authoriie  summary  remedy,         ....    319 

debtor  holding  over  estopped  to  deny  title, 320 

champerty  docs  not  apply, 330 

lliaiitec  undtr  shDriS'a  deed  mnst  derafgn  title,  when,    ....    321 
^hnt  purehaner  gets  at  sale,        ,         ,<,.>..         .    321 

equitable  estate  subject  to, 331,  323 

iniied  trusts  not  snlJi'Ct  to  levy, 322 

aireni  emplor  discussed 3S3,  324 

uincrcrfitarbe  tnHwailpnrchaHi?,     .......      325,336 

officer  required  to  aet  with  fairness, 336 

reciprocal  obligation  between  sheriff  and  parchtwer,       ....    327 

railroad  franchisesatuectto,  by  statute 327 

sale  of  fmnchise  dooR  nut  destroy  corporate  existence,   ....    327 

report  of  Cong.  Comm.  tn  re  J.  P.  Beniamin, 311-367 

wlien  purchaser  is  protected  f>am  an  unrecorded  deed,  ....    326 
when  protected  under  registration  acta, 468,  469,  470 

EXECUTOBS  AND  ADMISI8TBATOHS. 

lUbility  as  trustees, 615 

(Set  Sale  or  Lands  to  Pay  DErrs  of  Deceased  Psbsonb.) 

FEME  CX>VERT.    (See  Mabkibd  Women.) 

not  estopped  by  covenants  at  common  law, 206 

rale  chHuged  by  "Married  Women's  Acts," 306 

wlien  effected  by  estoppel 384 

mnst  Join  in  the  covenants — signing  names  not  sufficient,     .        .     177,178 

FEDDS.    (Set  Tenube.) 

deflnition IS 

wodea  of  granting, 21 

remedies,  itc 21 

FlCriOSa.    (See  Ejectment.) 

abolished, 56 

FORMS.    (Fet  CoDB,  Complaint,  Answer.) 

of  declaration  in  ^ectment 26  fnote) 

of  declaration  untler  15  and  16  Vict., SS  (note) 

of  complaint  BH  Bubatitnte  for  4eclaration,        .        .        .        .     33,  34  (note) 

strictfonnalmlesabolisUed '.        33,39 

the  legblative  chanKea  have  affected  "  forms  "  more  than  "  sabstance,"   33,  501 

form  and  requisites  of  wife's  deed, 177 

no  formal  writing  necessaryt^  declare  a  trust,         ....     493,496 
form  of  certiflcste  of  wife's  ackoowledgment 635-538 
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FRAUD. 

statute  of  fmads 196 

concurrent  jurisdiction,  when, IM,  195,  313 

whi>n  parol  evldeuceastoboundaiy  Dot  within  the  atfttute  of,     136,  127.  233 

not  an  cssentiul  elenjont  in  estoppel  by  conduct, 3T1 

rule  <lifli:reut  vrheii  land  aSucted  by  eatoppel 373 

ivhcu  deed  maj'bc  <llaiegBrd(:d  in  court  of  law,  for,        .        .        .     193,590 

when  resort  necessary  to  courts  of  equity, 193,  IM 

,   (."^e  Estoppel,  TKtsTS,  ETC.) 

Inferred  from  Che  nAtiire  of  certain  instrumentB 465 

when  inferred  from  the/ow  of  tiie  iustrument, 465 

effect  of  AS  Co  purcliuacra  claiming  to  be  innocent, 471 

(.«(«!  Puechabeb;  Notice.) 
effect  of  statute  of— as  aflects  trnsCs  declared,  ......     484,  492 

necessary  to  raise  a  constructive  trust, 60B,  SIO 

the  doctrine  llluatratcd 510,  511 

effect,  in  preventing  the  bar  iu  limitation  acta, ■'ild 

efleet  of,  in  marriage  settlementa, 593-600 

object  anil  effect  of  statutes  13  and  27  Elizabeth,     .        .        .     58S,  596,  597 

must  enter  into  and  affoct  the  contract, 598 

conveyance  In  fraud  of  intended  husband 591 

GIFT.  , 

party  «NiJM™  has  power  to  make  voluntary  gift 4S7 

voluntry  gift,  when  void, 597'-5S8 

mere  voluntary  proffliw  will  not  support  a  gift, 5!H 


GOVERNMENT. 

must  refund  money  when  received  without  consideration,      . 

how  the  public  lands  are  obtained  by 

not  bound  by  estoppel,  , 

the  United  States  Oovemment  the  WHTca  of  title,    .... 

power  to  regulate  the  public  lands, 

title  passes  by  patent  of, 

want  of  power  in  the  State  legislature,     .        .        .  '    . 

regulations  of  tlie  I^nd  Office 

how,  and  of  whom,  title  is  obtained  by ;        . 

cession  of  certain  lands  by  the  States 

the  power  to  admit  new  States 

GRANT,    (fee  "  Piiwr  laNK ;"  Bodndakv.) 

conveys  legal  title 

how  affected  in  courts  of  eqaity, 

relate*  to  the  entry 149, 1 

oldfil  grant  prevails,  when 

entries  discussed, 

presumption  in  favor  of  grants, 150.151 

presumed  from  lapse  of  time 199-9)5 

character  of  possession  to  raise  presumption, 30i-^06 
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GRANT  (cDBfiuiHiI) : 

declared  void,  Aorc,  mien,  and  bg  lelmm, 150-154 

exempliau&tlon  <rf, 154, 165 

EiceptloiiB  Id, 155, 16G 

reBervHtloQ  in,  effect  of,      .        . 166 

nature  of  the  estate  conferred  bj  tn  aUry, ISl,  163 

tlie  doctrine  of  relation 119, 156, 163. 163 

cancellation  of, 167, 166 

recitals,  effect  of, 171 

(See  Estoppel  as  to  recitals.) 

HEARSAY.    (.'%<BouifDABY;  EvroENCE.) 

declaration  of  deceased  peraons,         .        .        . '      .      219,  321,  2SS,  236,  2eT 

a  anmioary  of  the  authorities 235,  236 

distinguished  from  reputation, 333,  334.  33n,  238 

see  note  of  cited  cases  on  btuadary, 340-346 

HEIRS.    (Af  Deed;  EsTOPPKL.) 

the  word '"heirs"  necL-ssary  In  deed,  when, 176,176 

feudal  origin  of  the  woril  "  heirs," 176 

heir  expeclaut,  effect  of  his  deed, 392,  363 

bound  by  covenants,  etc. ,        ,        .        .    '  .        .    396    ' 

rule  of  the  common  law  as  to  assetii  dcBoendiag,     .        .        .        .     396,  31)7 

effect  of  estopjiet  on  his  title,  IcKal  origin 3.% 

remedy  of,  iu  excessive  assignmeDt  of  dower, 730 

HUSBAND  AKD  WIFE.    {Set  Dibabilities;  Fkue Covkbt.) 

^ectnicnt  by 114 

suit  by  wife  to  recover  Mpnraff  estate 114 

form  and  requisites  of  wife's  dued 177 

tnarriaRe  a  valuable  consideration, 183. 1H4 

improvement  on  wife's  land  not  allowed, 143 

poesessinn  by  husband  aod  wife,  was  possession  by  the  hnsbatid  at  com- 
mon law,   ffii 

when  the  wife  should  be  made  partx, 95 

effect  of  statutory  cliange 96 

rights  and  liabilities  of  the  hnsband  at  common  law,     .  531-624 

requireinenlsof  the  common  law  to  pass  wife's  title,      .       .        .     634,535 
effect  of  American  statutes,        .......     525, '536,  606 

requlrcnieols  as  (o  signing  deeds, 637 

wife  can  take  by  deed,  in  what  way, 529 

not  eompcUahle  to  carry  out  executory  contract,      ....     639,  630 

cannot  convey  by  attorney,  eirept,  etc 530 

wife  not  bound  by  covenant,  when 531,  532 

titlepasses  without  warranty 63S.  633 

her  right  to  ponvort  real  estate  into  personalty,        ....     533.634 
to  whom  nnd  for  what  purposes  the  wife  may  convoy,     .        .  632.533 

may  iDorlgagc  laud  to  Bocare  the  debt  of  tbe  husband,   ....    532 

transactions  between,  closely  scrutinized 534,  5St. -5H)) 

conversion  of  wife's  realty  hy  operation  of  law,       ....      636.  536 

the  doctrine  of  equitable  conversion  explained 536-533 

property  saltject  to  a  trust,  unduly  changed 638 
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HU8BASD  ASD  WIFE  (eoniinurd) : 

effect  of  a  change  of  the  fund  by  breRch  of  trust 638,  540 

wifeIiiistheB(iiner«ntc<];fit^inst  h«rliUHbandaBai;Aii>«ta8tninger,  .  &I3 
coverture  no  protection  to  the  wife  in  case  of  fraud,  ....  531 
Etandslii  the  poflitiou  of  Becurity  to  the  bngband,  when,        •  53! 

entitled  to  eioneratioti  in  such  cftsea, S32 

the  effect  of  a  rfcmrtrtion 537 

dealiniiB  betweeu,  treated  at  trustee  and  catui  inut,         .         .         .     534,  5^ 

wife  uiaj  became  dehtot  to  Che  husband,  wlieu 578 

husband  can  malce  voluntary  spttlpmciit,  when 587-.W1 

effect  of  conveyance  founded  on  valuable  CanEiderstioD,  .         .         .    5f^ 

effect  of  statutes  13  and  37  Elizabeth,        ....      568,  .589,  595.  596 

strict  common-law  rulei     . 6PS,  600 

hnslwiiid  chargeable  as  aftent,  when, St*,  590 

post-nuptial  and  ante-nuptial  settlements,  691,  693.  595,  596,  598 

coiitracta  between,  may  be  epecifically  performod,  when,         .         .         .    599 

effect  of  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 699 

voluntary  deed  from  wife  to  liusband  void 600 

different  if  she  acts  under  a  power, 600,  608 

husband  may  make  ai^ttlement  on  the  wife,  when 600,  SOI 

when  equity  will  not  support  such  Bettlenient,  ....     600,  801 

effect  of  recent  sUtutcs  on  wife's  power  of  disposition.  .  601,  602,  606,  6DS 
husband  Botinx  as  aiceiit  doea  not  affect  her  separate  estate,    .         .         .    602 

wife  may  sue  in  her  own  name,  when, 603,611 

rents  and  profits  part  of  her  aeparnte  estate 602 

wife's  remedy  ajraiiist  husband  who  holds  her  lands  to  himself,    .     603, 603 

wJien  lands  bought  with  wife's  money 603,  604 

wife  may  establish  a  trust,  wheu 604,  605 

wife's  bond  will  rot  bind  her  separate  estate,  when 604 

wife  may  become  security  for  husband  and  others, .        .        .        ■     6M.  6(Xi 

wife  not  allowed  to  eomrait  ^ud, 606.  618 

huslmnd  must  join  in  wife's  contracts, 005,  600 

wife  could  not  devise  by  will  at  common  law 606 

rule,  how  changed  by  statute, 606-606 

creation  of  "sole"  and  "separate  estate"  leaves  the  wife  Dnder  some 

disabilities 008 

effect  of  parol  agreement  between,  ss  to  land, 599 

wife  may  give  to  the  husband, '      ;         .         .         .693 

sncli  gifts  rc)(arded*>ith  suspicion 506 

wife  cannot  acquire  through  husband,  in  fraud  of  ciediton, .         .         -    6IS 

Wife  must  plead  her  disability  in  apt  time, 6tS 

statutory  enlargement  of  wife's  capaeities 609-612 

hnshHiid's  right  to  curtesy  discuBsed, 613-623  (note) 

husband  cannot  recover  for  improvements  on  wife's  btnd,       .         .     623,  6U 

general  effect  of  the  Harried  Women's  Acta, 627,  638 

legislature  cannot  destroy  huBbaud's  rights, 669 

ILLINOIS. 

leading  cases  on  bonndiuy, S41,  S42,  249 

IMPKOVEMENTS.    (>ke  M»s«  Phofi'w  *kd  Damaobs.) 

payment  of  incombrancea, 115 
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IMPE0VEMEST3  (cmtiuued) : 

by  hiuband  on  wife's  land,  not  allawcd, 145,  6'^ 

by  mortgiKe  In  poasraaion  not  allowed,  when 143 

rule  of  equity  as  to  co-tenants 14^ 

by  vendee  under  defective  title H6 

Income  from  iraprovemouts, 1^2,133 

strict  rule  of  tbe  common  law,  .        .        .' 136, 136 

JacksoD  I.  Loomls,  discussed 137 

leRiBlaClve  changes, 136 

rule  of  the  civil  law  and  in  equity 137, 138 

Ikma^rfeoccupant  nnder  claim  of  title, 138 

what  is  b<ma  fUU  occupancy, 133, 139 

exct'ptlons  to  general  rule. 139 

coiistnictivo  notice,  effect  of,  as  to 140 

what  coDstitutca  improveniente, 141 

not  allowed  after  ^ectment  suit  brought 142 

made  by  grantor, I4S 

basin  of  valuation  of, Ui 

bow  pleaded 142, 143 

questioD  of  title  must  be  terminated 143 

as  to  improvements  iu  excess  of  proSta, 143, 144 

remainderman  not  cbarged  with, 144 

widow  entitled  to,  as  against  the  heir,  when 714 

INFANT. 

when  not  bound  by  estoppel, 178 

must  show  acts  of  disamnnauce,  when, 178 

[Hit  Ejectment  i  Disabilities.) 
may  assign  dower, 675 

INJUNCTION',    (,'5eP  AUXILIARY  Relief.) 

practice  and  holdings  in  regard  to  auxiliary  relief,.        .        .     lOd,  112,  115 
equity  will  not  enjoin  sale  under  execution,  when,         ....    600 

ISSUE. 

io^eetmcnt 36,103 

general  issue  In  old  action,  what, 33 

(English  practice) 105 

what  tried  in  ^ectment, 35 

proof  of,  on  whom  la  ejectment, 8S,  147,  IBl,  444 

JOINTURE. 

as  a  bar  to  dower,  defined  and  disciissod, 700 

JUDGMENT. 

In  (ijectment 36,  53 

In  real  actions,     .        .        .        .   ' 52,53 

when  conclusive  as  estoppel, 51-57 

not  conclusive  in  old  action  of  ejectment, 53 

should  specify  estate 5d 

form  of,  in  different  Stntea, 59 

parol,  to  show  what  decided, 58 
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JUDGMENT  (cimtiHMd): 

tost  08  to  coiiclusiveneBB, 52 

uo  «9to]ipe1  wito  adcr-acqulred  title SR 

when  iHiidlord  bound  by 57 

Teusons  for  ila  JDcaDduslveneag 53 

(."^e  ExKcuTios  Sales.) 

decisions  undtr  New  York  Code 113-llS 

jHdjrnicnt-ereditor,  when  a  purchftMr,  el* <70 

jndKnieiit'LTcditor  becomes  a  "subseqneatpnrctiaaer"  bj  Begistry  Acta,  469 

JUDICIAL  SALES,    (Stt  Sale  or  Lands  to  Pay  DBBia) 

jiencml  Luture  and  appllcfttioD  of, 32S,  3SS 

distinction  between  Judicial  and  execution  sales 32S-331 

court  the  vendor  for  benefit  of  all  parties 330 

effect  of  interloctltorj-  decree  of  sale, 331 

riKhtsandliabilitiesof  purcliaseraat, 331-333 

eateal  emptor,  how  underilood  in, 333-335 

coDit  to  ai^ust  equities  between  the  parties, 332,  333 

re-Bale  and  openiag  of  biddings,  di«;usacd, 335-337 

Enftlish  iiructicc 3^,  336 

other  reaaonB  for  settinff  sale  aside.    . 33S 

direct  and  collateral  Impeachment  of  decree 339,  340 

when  action  lies  to  impeBcL  decree, 340,  341 

rli(bb4  and  liabilities  of  parties  when  lille  faili, 341 

Tcportof  ConKreasioDalCoulmitteeintheniatterof  J.MadlsonDa;,     311-3ST 

KNOWLEDGE.    (*:«  NoTlCR.) 

LAND.    (See  Ejectment.) 

how  obtained  by  the  United  States  Government,     ....     147-150 
title  to  laud,  how  affected  by  aloppels 3i9 

(.See  Estoppel.) 

how  obtained  by  the  acveisl  Btates, 147-150 

titles  nnnffectcd  by  the  foudnl  tenure, 16-33,146 

how  affected  by  parol  tnut.    (See  TansT.) 

1-ANDIX)ED. 

right  to  come  in  under  old  action .'       .        .45 

in  default  of  tenant,  another  might  defend,  when 45 

leglalalivc  changes 44,  45 

may  be  joined  with  tenant  as  defendant, 87 

the  term  landlord  defined,    (fte  Pbacticb),    .        .        .        .     96,  97  (note) 

when  tenant  may  deny  landlord's  title 207 

English  Procedure  Act 96  (note) 

(5«  Estoppel;  Ejectmbnt.) 

LAPP  AGE.    {R(B  Limitations),      .        .' 281 

lapping  or  interference  of  titles, 295.  SS6,  301 

effect  of  actual  and  conatmctiva  poasesilon  In,         ....     895-301 

whohasthcseisin.  and  when 896,297 

junior  claimant  must  have  possession  of, 296 

effect  of  concurrent  and  mixed  poBscssions 396,297 
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LAPP  AGE  (amtiaued) : 

not  nociisaar)'  Tor  the  true  owner  (o  be  in  actual  poMesalim,  w1i«b,        ,    K8 

how  to  arrest  the  constructive  ponaession, 898 

what  possession  requisite  to  arrest  constrncCivs  possesBioD,     .        .     398,  £99 
holdings  In  different  States, 309,  301 

LAW.    {See  Code;  Practice;  Equity.) 

pravalU  when  eqaitiee  are  etiua!, .         .     US 

estate  ia  law  and  estate  [n  eqiiilii.    iSte  Tbostb), 473 

relief  tram  mistake  in  law,  when 35H,  %T,  363 

f^ad  cogoiiable  in  court  of  law,  when 193,  194,  50a 

LEASE.    {Set  Fictitioub  Lrabb) ^ 

notice  to  terminate, 105-107 

LEGISLATURE. 

no  power  to  enlarge  dower,  as  ^ainat  hasltaud,  etc.,  667-669 

{See  Code,) 
tach  laws  may  operate  prospectively,  when, 671 

LEVY  ON  I^NDS. 

the  reason  far,  discnssed, 318, 3]g 

what  description  necessary, 319 

may  Ira  road  to  contradict  sheriff's  deed,  when 319 

LIENS.    (Se*  EXBCUTION  Sales.) 

effect  of,  by  docketed  judgment,  .         .         .        306,  306,  308,  324,  328,  469 

dat«  of  judgment  may  be  shown  to  show  priority  of,       ....     306 

effect  of  junior  docketed  juagment, 310 

a/ler-acquired  lands  bound  by 310 

judgment  lien  not  a  titU 310 

neither  jfwin  re  nor  jm  ad  rem,  .        .        .  ' 310 

difference  between  lien  and  interest, 3^  326 

judgments  of  Federal  courts  a  lien  from  teU, 310 

English  rule  as  to, 310 

Hen  of  vendor.    (SesVENDOB;  Vendee) 470 

eiecutjonnotalienbeforestat.  West.  2, 305 

made  effectual  by  sheriff's  deed 306 

effect  of  lien;  holder's  purchase  at  execution  sale, 317 

comparative  effect  of  certain  liens, 451,  455,  456 

right  to  dower  is  an  interest,  and  not  a  Hen, 326 

contest  between  parchoso  by  sheriff's  sale  and  unregistered  deed,  326,  466,  469 
lien  of  purchase -money,  mortgage  over  other  liens,  .  .  .  470,  471  ' 
general  Judgment  lien  inferior  to  that  of  unregistered  deed,  .  .  469 
lien  of  vendor  superior  to  right  of  dower, 668 

LINK,  IN  CHAIN  OF  TITLE 149 

(See  Gbant,  Deed,  etc.) 

LIMITATIONS,  STATUTES  OF. 

as  to  mesne  profita,     '. IIS,  129, 130 

Judgment  in  t^eutment  not  coDcloBive  as  lo  time, 130 
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LIMIT ATIOXS,  STATUTES  OF  (eontinHed) : 

not  ap[ilicable  to  Isada  of  the  State  or  fn>Teni)lt«>it,        .  .     171.  199 

eflVct  of,  when  the  State  beooniofl  nembtr  of  trading  companj,     .       ,    172 
(.?«  PB£»i;MPTioNe  op  Law.) 

statute  of,  must  be  complied  with 20S 

difference  betircen  Hmiialian  aud  preKriptUm, 200 

definition  of.  and  policy, K>7 

prcBumption  defloed, S.!? 

ArU  of  31  Jamefl  I.,  and  3  and  4  William  IV^  .  .     256,  2^,  273 

ctiBiiRes  wrought  bf  3  and  4  William  IV., 3^ 

other  English  statutes, 258,  2<i8 

tweuty  fears'  posaeBeinn  presumed  adverse,  when, 261 

finw  and  recoveries,  eflfect  of  4  Henry  VIH,, 261 

American  statutes  of,  struggles  over  the  same, 261 

Korth  CaroliuB  and  Tennemee  ststntes  of,  discaased,        ....     261 
Tennessee,  Act  of  1619,  construction  of  the  same,   ....     362-265 

general  nature  of  American  statute*, 264 

when  IKlo  conferred,  and  when  not,  .        .     - 265,  266 

constraetion  of,  in  the  several  States, 266,  967,  268 

constnietion  of  3  and  4  William  IV., 267 

character  and  ingredlcnta  of  adverse  possession,      .        .        .     S6S,  269,  273 

possession  must  be  adrerie, 269 

must  be  iulentioiuil  and  amtinaal, 270,  290,  291 

effect  of  hare  posiesjion, 370 

when  statute  begins  to  run, 271 

holding  by  miitake,  merely 371 

a  mm  daim  not  Bufflcient, 271,  272 

disseisin  deAned 272 

eflbct  of  certain  acta  of  ownership, ST2 

criticism  oil  the  wording  of  certain  acts 267,  268 

how  applied  in  case  of  cumulative  disabilities 294 

how  applied  when  several  dlutbilities  coexist, 291,  295 

bow  applied  when  one  tenant  in  common  under  disability,    .        .        .    293 
tttt  of.  when  cause  of  action  accrues,        • 200 

(.See  DiBABlLlTIEB;   ACTIOSB.] 

disseisin  under  feudal  system  and  statute 273 

accompanied  by  force  nnder  feudal  system, S73 

complete  possession  in  contemplation  of  law, 274 

continued  rrtiilence  not  ueecBssry,  when, 275 

posBcaaion  must  be  by  actual  occupation,  etc, 273 

holding  of  the  court,  in  Lenoir  v.  South, 275,  276 

rulings  in  Kew  York  and  New  Uampihire 277 

payment  of  taiea,  etc.,  indicative  of  ownership 277 

rulings  of  Uni(«d  States  courts  as  to  nrfrerHpoBScssioQ, .         .         .     277,278 
wrong-doer  confined  to  poMeMiDiicriu,  etc,       ....     278,  279,  2)@ 

the  rale  as  to  wild  lands  granted, 279,  288 

effect  of  cauatrucliTe  possession, 274,  280,  SSS 

holding  under  eo!oro/JiCy, aW) 

color  of  title  deflned, 283,  284,  2S5 

doctrine  of  color  of  title  discussed, 232-283 

effect  of  color  ot  title a85-2S9 

color  of  title  and  possession  must  be  coexisting,      ....     389, 290 
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LIMITATIOIfS.  STATUTES  OF  (ronlinutrl): 

qaaliflcatioDS  of  the  rale  that  possenioQ  of  a  part  givtB  pmwssinn  of 

the  whole 268 

possession  must  be  marked  by  deflnitB  boundarlea, ....     BSO,  3.1fl 

opioion  of  Smith,  C.  J.  (recent  N,  C.  case) 281 

no  privity  between  troapsaaeia 290 

rule  as  to  joint  owuera  of  pcnonal  property 203,  294 

pleading  of  the  statute 201-203 

hoiT  to  arrest  the  runDliifc  of  the  statate,  bysnit,  etc.,    ....    290 

eOect  of  statute  of,  upon  trust  estatea, 511 

l-'fe*  Tkl-sts,! 
mns  against  equitable  owner  aa  to  bona  flit  pnrchaaer.    ....    512 
the  relation  of  truat«e  and  cesliti  que  Inat  must  be  subsisting,  .        .     613 

limitations  of  the  SUtea  apply  to  the  United  States  courts,    .         .         .515 

late  English  acts  of,  diwoised 515,  517 

do  not  run  until  fraud  discovered,  when, 618-520 

the  rule  different  in  courts  of  law, 518-550 

effect  of,  as  to  rigbt  of  dower,  discuaaed, 709-713 

LIS  PESDEN-S.    (.«M  Notice.) 

is  constructive  notice,  when, , .        .        .        .  iU 

purchascc  from  party  or  privy  boand  by 447 

reasonable  diligence  in  prosecution  of  suit  to  affect  bona  fide  purchaser,  147 

MARRIAQE.    {See  SETTLEMEsra.) 

is  a  valuable  consideratiuD, 183,  691 

marriage  settlements 501,  502-698 

effect  of,  at  common  law 521 


I 


considered  in  the  light  of  a  civil  contract, 

diversity  of  opinion, 

actual  proof  of,  necessary  when,         .... 

may  be  inferred,  wben 

marriage  osaentlal  to  dower 632 

valid  according  to  tUe  law  of  the  place 672 

how  proven,  in  action  for  dower, 086 

causes  for  divorce  discussed, ,'    .        .     695-60T 

MARRIED  WOJIEM.    (See  Settuimeiit;  Sepaba.te  Estate.) 

not  bound  by  estoppel,  when 402 

when  bound  by  conduct  in  paii, 403,406,418,410,  420 

common  and  statutory  laws  compared, 402,  403 

tlio  doctrine  ns  held  in  the  United  States 403 

not  estopped  by  agreement  at  common  law 404,  405 

when  liablo  to  action  for  tort 405,  406 

cannot  ratify  daring  coverture 406 

effd^t  of  coexisting  disabilities, 406 

when  bound  by  Joint  acts  with  husband 407,410-410 

not  estopped  by  receipt  of  consideration,  when, 407 

frauds  by,  not  favored 408,  419,  605 

when  estopped  by  her  contracts 408,  400,  422 

mechanics'  lien  on  wife's  realty 400,  410 
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MABRIED  WOMEN  (c«Hti«Md) : 

wlien  estopped  bj  act  of  hnnband,  acting  aa  agent,  ■  410,  411,  418,  419 

wheu  the  contract  relates  to  the  separate  estate, 411 

effect  or  passive  acquirscGDce,  discuB«tid, 412-416-418 

cases.  Banks  v.  Lee,  and  Hicks  r.  Skinner,  discnssed,      .        .        .     412-416 
disecnting  opinion  of  Judge  Bynnm  in  Hicks  v.  Skinner,  414.  415 

diversitf  of  opinions, AVi-AlS 

inntanceB  when  estopped,    .      , 431,  422 

resultant  trust  in  lavor  of, 419,  4^*0,  60S 

poweTof,  to  make  a  will,  by  statute, 60^-608 

tauy  act  under  a  power  at  common  law 608 

effuct  of  marrlei]  women's  acts  on  doctrine  of  estoppel,  ....    609 
statutor?  changes  in  seveiral  States  aa  to 610-612 

MERGER. 

definition  of, 633 

MESSE  PROFITS— DAMAGEa 

action  Cor,  dcflned, IIS,  ISa,  126 

rights  of  the  owner  of  land,       .         ■ ISO 

liabilitj-  for  inipFovemeuts, 120 

ptaintia*  must  be  in  poateesEoD 120, 121 

partlefl.  plaintiff  and  defendant 121 

same  in  case  of  death  of  either  part; 121-123 

pleadinga,  joinder  of  actions,  etc., 123 

issues  which  niaj  be  inTolved.  discusied, 123-123 

practice  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine 123 

same  in  other  States,    [fke  Hew  Yobk  Code  Fuactick),       ...    126 

is  in  the  natnreof  an  eqaiCable  snit, 126 

rule  as  to  co-tenants 127 

for  what  period  recoverable, 127, 128 

the  usual  plea  of  defendant, 128 

judgmSit  in  ejectment  conclusive,  when, 116,128 

complaint  muat  dechire  for, 123 

different  in  suit  for  trespass,  and  Dse  and  occnpation,      .       .  135,196 

interest  allowed,  when, 117, 131 

bmafide  purchaser  alloired  value  of  impniTements,        ....    117 

limitations  aa  to  actions  for, 118 

assessed  to  day  of  trial, 130, 131 

measure  of  damage,  what, 116, 130, 132 

demand  must  be  made  In  complaint 132 

inequity 133 

when  administrator  may  sue  for,       ...  ...     )2R,  134 

not  recoverable  before  title  accrued, 308 

right  uf  dowress  as  to, 719 

MIXES  AND  MISEBAM. 

income  from,  in  action  for  mesne  profits, 133 

when  passed  by  grunt ITO 

when  iiarty  can  recover  on  mineral  claim, 161 

MISTAKE.    (See  EauiTY.) 
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H0NUHENT6.    («m  Boukdabv.) 

HORTOAOE.    (f^ Crops;  Ikpbovkmbntb.) 

cotiTeya  oquitablo  intareat,  nheti, 453 

Bucceeaiye,  how  effecWd  by  regiBtnttion, ird 

effect  of  eqajluble  mortage, 449,  455 

effect  of  purchase-monej  mortgitge 170,  4T1 

dower  allowed  in  mortgaged  estftte, 650-656 

when  the  widow  niity  redeem, 653 

when  wife  a  proper  party  in  foreclosure  Boit 855,  656 

NAVIGABILITT. 

ttil  of,  in  America, 247 

commim-law  criterion, 246-249 

beds  of  navigable  streams  bblong  tu  the  SCat^ 247 

rnle  of  the  cItII  law 247 

NEW  YORK. 

brief  of  deoisioa  nnder  the  code, 113-119 

brieffts  to  boundary 210-242  (note) 

adverse  posseuion  defined, 268 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  87.  87.  1S6,  179,  182,  190,  193,  193,  197,  203,  203,  201,  205, 
212,  214.  317,  2S3,  224,  229,  330. 

holding  as  to  certain  calls,  in  inatniment, 238 

parol  evidence  to  Biplain  description 234,  335 

effect  of  code  on  action  of  ejectment '      ...      54 

cuastrnctiOD  of  aections  61  and  65  of  code 44-50 

party  in  interest  mnst  sue  in  action  for  land, 33,  33 

law  in  regard  to  entries ]!i6-I60 

limitation  acte  of  1715  and  1797,       .        .      ■ 3Gl-3a4 

Lenoii  <s.  South,  diseossed, 274-277,  281 

what  constitutes  color  of  title, 283 

different  limitationa  as  to  land, 279  (note) 

the  rule  when  plaintiff  in  judgment  is  purchaser. 315 

rule  as  lo  purchaser  at  eiecntion  sales, 324 

Bnrgin  c,  Burgin,  discussed, 33i! 

Edney  v,  Edney,  as  to  eareal  emptor, 334,  335 

Colonialact  of  msiureferencotodeods, 190 

Statute  in  regard  to  (in  jimi(«ni 446 

registration  acts  ae  to  mortgase  deeds 437,  438,  441 

constitution  of  186B  empowers  wife  lo  make  will, 607 

act  restoring  common-law  dowiT,      .      ■ 637,667,669 

NOTICE.    (S«  Pl-schabbb) 423 

different  kinds,  eiprcag,  implied,  or  coustructive, 431 

the  distinctions  drawn '.        .        .         .      424, 423 

actual  DOtico  not  aynonymons  wltli  actual  knowlt^ge 12S 

teat  of  sufficiency  of  express  notice, 125 

61 
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NOTICE  (emtinHti) : 

divfisity  of  American  decision 435, 196 

what  uec'oasaiy  to  constitato  autnsl  notice,       .        .        ...        •        •    4S8 
actual  notice  ■  conclusion  of  fact,  ma;  be  proven,  etc,   ....    426 

proper  Bouri»  of  inforomtion, 488 

kiiowledfie  of  facta  Impated,  wben 4Z7 


bj  re^iistratioQ  conclusive,  a  preeumptlon  of  law 4S7 

by  posEeSsion  a  prtma/ode  pitaumption,  when 487 

notice  lin  tbe  abstract  sense),  defined 427 

coiiBtructivo  notice  deSned  aod  eiplninud 428 

registration  a  notice  in  law, 429,  436 

pflSSeBBlon  to  give  notice  ninst  be  octnul,  notorioiu,  etc. 439 

qualifications  of  tbis  rule 439,  436 

by  title  papers,  etc., 431 

recilals  in  oriKinal  patent, 431 

purchaser  bidding  under  deed  charged  with  notice  of  recitals  and 

references  in  mmo, '   ■        .        .        •     Ul,  432 

recitals,  references,  etc.,  put  purchnscr  upon  inquiry,  .       .     431,  432 

natnru  of  recital*  that  bind  a  purchaser 432 

purcliaaer  1>ouiid  by  recitals  in  sheriff's  deed 433 

information  obtained  by  agent, 429 

by  lit  pendau, .      429, 444 

reference  to  other  documents  put  purchaWT  upon  inquiry,  .        .    432 

deed  to  give  notice  niust  exist 433 

does  not  npemte  between  the  immediate  pnrties, 433 

between  principal  and  agent, 433 

qualification  of  the  rule 433-4Xi 

the  rcnsons  of  the  rule 134 

Toriations  in  American  Registry  Acta,      ......     436,437 

who  affected  by  registration  notice, 437 

language  of  different  statutes, 437,  43H 

reqnislti-B  of  record  to  give  notice, 438,  439,  444 

only  app1k«  to  such  InstruioentB  as  require  registration,  .  .  .  438 
whether  registration  excludes  other  kinds  of  notice,  .  .  .  440-444 
registration  same  as  other  species  of  constructive  notice,         .         .         .    443 

policy  and  renaons  of  the  rule, 445 

qnaliQcations  and  peculiarities  of  tho  doctrine 445,  416 

statutory  clianges 416,  417 

how  viewed  by  the  courts  of  United  States UA 

purchaser  without  notice,  etc., 44M 

Bxeniplifled  by  certain  eqniliible  rules.     (Set  EftCITY),  ....     119 

dues  not  apply  to  legal  estates, 433,  466,  467 

effect  of  statutes  13  and  27  Elizabeth  on  COouDon-law  cnnvcyauces,       .     453 

eff'ect  of,  on  priority  of  equities, 455,  4.S6 

time  of  notice  among  conflicting  rights 457,  458,  466 

of  what  notioo  most  consist, .    456 

concerning  houafidt  purchaser  for  valne, 158,  459 

efltct  of  notice,  etc. 456-464 

notice  U>  quit,  etc.,     ' 105-107 

eonstnictive  notice  not  siifBcient  to  preclude  the  bona  fide  occnpant 

iVom  claiming  1  in  proven  lents, 140 
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NOTICE  (nrntinicrd) ; 

effect  of  Butvey  as  notice  toJaolOT  onterer. I5S 

effect  of  advene  potBcBsion.     (See  LlM ITATIOKS.) 

purchater  of  afltr-acquind  title  without  notice, 400 

quit-claim  deed  puts  the  party  on  notice, 464 

other  written  instramenta  that  give  notice, 466 

second  purchaser  without  notice  from  Bret  purehMer,  with  netice  of 
unrecorded  deed, 468, 470 

NULLUM  TEMPU8  OCCUBEIT  BEGI.    {Set  Limititions.) 
OCCUPANCY, 

change  of,  pendinK  action, .    118 

(See  LiMITATIONB.) 

OBAL.    (See  Evidkvck.) 

OUSTER. 

question  of  fact  for  Jnrj, 61,103 

may  be  committed  by  agent 51 

special  verdict  must  find  ouster, 61 

{Het  Vesdict  as  to  tenants  in  oommon.) 

ouster  deflned, 103 

effect  of  conieni  rule  nudcr  old  practice, 40 

rule  under  new  English  practice 104 

no  real  onster  in  the  modem  ^uctment, 26 

what  acts  amount  t«  onster 104,  lOS 

(Ste  ADVBR8B  POBSEBSION.) 

OWNEBSHIP.    {fiee  Liuitationb  ;  PossraeiON.} 

PAETIE8.    (See  EjBCTMsaiT.) 

rait  in  name  of, 28,29 

who  were  proper  parties  in  old  action 44 

statutory  power*to  make  partieft,         .         >         .         >        .         ,         .         .       44 

power  of  the  court  as  court  of  equity, 45 

when  equitAble  defence, 44 

party  claiminK  title  niny  he  sued , .      66 

when  t)ie  wife  is  a  proper  party, 95 

who  ma;  be  admitted  to  defend, 95 

when  squatters  and  employ^  may  be  sued «8-9i 

when  a  Btate  or  the  United  Htates  claims  property,  .        ■         88-04 

corporations,  citiiti,  counties,  husband,  etc., 93 

arveral  parlies:  several  tracts B8 

not  bound  to  bring  BcpHrste  action,  when, 86 

when  one  defendant  baa  right  to  make  separate  defence,        ...      88 
party  ctaiming  adverse  and  panmount  to  both^  not  proper  party,  .  96 

English  practice  as  to  pariieB, 96 

{fa  HEaNR  PBOriTS.  El'c.) 

(See  Nbw  York  Pkaittice.) 
who  may  bring  ejectment, 97 

(Site  Deeds.) 

right  of  vendor  to  use  vendee'i  name 189,  190 

partiei  to  s  deed, ITT,  178 

who  may  be  uiude  parties  to  suit  for  dower, 667-690 
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PABOL.     <S^  EVIDBNCB.) 


PLEADINGS.    (.'^Complaint;  Answer.) 

strict  rules  abolisbed,  when 32 

effect  of  chHnKW, 30-3S 

when  rmiid  muBt  be  pli^aded 194,  195 

kind  of  relief  prayed, 59 

when  limitatioTU  plead  fn  ejectment 391,  393 

plea  or  ftiiawet  of  hmajlde  purchaser, 471,478 

(.'!fe  Ejbctmbnt;  Action  to  Bbcover  Land.) 

eqiiLtabletitle  must  be  pleaded 38,43,44 

effect  of  code  procedure, 600-SD3 

POSSESSION.     (Sre  WriTO  Of  PobbESbIOB.) 

for  twenty  jcara,  prima  fatie  avidonce  of  BOielii  ill  fee,    ....       99 
sutScient  to  recover  against  an  Intruder,  .       •     ..  .96,161 

when  neceaaary  to  make  deed  chauipertooB 188,  189 

effect  of  declaration  b7  part;  in, !!2>,  Sffi 

EngliBb  authorities 227,  388  (noM) 

wlien  adverse,    [fri  Liif itatiokb  ;  CoiOB  or  Titlb.) 

same  defined  in  New  York, 368 

wben  complete 374 

the  rule  illustrnted, 274-377 

wliatKiveBconstrnctive,tc  the  whole 388,389 

what  ueceeeary  to  raise  presDinption  of  graat, 199.203 

(See  PsRsiTUPTioNs  OF  Law.) 
secret  possession  not  sufficient, 391 

tStc  Lappaqe.) 

PBACTICE.    (K«  Tkial,  Evidekck,  etc.) 83 

conducting  action  of  i^ectmeut S3 

decisions  under  New  York  Code 113 

(.'^Complaint;  Ahbweb;  Pleadimos;  Ejectuemt;  Action  to 
Sbcoveb  Land.) 

PBESCRIPTION.      (.S«  LlMITATIONH.) 

defined, 237 

PRESUMPTIONS. 

of  law  defined, 199-204 

conclusive  and  disputable; 190-303 

eBtoppeU  ntnhed  aa  coucliuive, 205-308 

Eniilish  and  American  rules, 201,  iOi 

as  to  adverse  possession  under  statutes  3  and  4  William  IV.,  .        .       ■    361 

period  of  time  necessary 202 

when  Rntnt  presumed, S02, 805 

several  presumptions  of  law  mentioned, 805,  806 

to  raise  trust  by  implication,    {fee  Tavn), 491 

when  death  presumed 601 
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PRIMA  FACIE. 

prina/'UHf  case  deflaed  uid  discQ«sed, 83,84-08 

difference  betweea  jirima/ocM  case  and  (t(I< Si 

PRIORITIES. 

in  equity, 448 

as  affected  by  regiBtration  Bete, 46T,  468 

how  affected  when  Judgment  creditor  Is  purchOBer,         ....    470 

PRIVY  EXAMINATION.    (See  Husband  and  Wife.) 
(S«  Skparatb  Estath.) 

neceasftry  to  n'lcaae  dower, 703-709 

evidence  of  wife's  acknowledgment,         . 5'24,  ^7 

form  of,  certificate  for, 587 

defuctive  acknowledgment,  how  cared, 530 

PEOPERTT. 

the  right  of,  fnvolvee  the  right  of  disposal, 602 

PURCHASER,    (fte  Execution  and  JtiDicrAL  Sales.) 

debtJiT  after  verdict  may  transfer,  when 311 

bona  fide  purchaser  of  nfter-acquired  title, 396-400 

at  execution  aalc, .         .     323,  326 

with  notice.    (Sm  Noticb' 423 

notice  express  and  by  construction 423 

without  notice  of  wife's  equity, 481 

without  notice,  etc., 448,  597 

what  constitutes  a  Aana^U  pnrchsfieT 438-464 

the  doctrine  avails  defundnnt,  wlinn 400 

what  is  a  valnahle  coneideration 461 

effect  ol  notice 684 

purchaser  under  jnnior  docketed  judgment  gets  equity  of  redemption,    33S 

rule  different  under  old  practice, SHU 

second  piirehasec  without  notice,  et«., 465,  466 

effect  of  botufiite  purchase, 466,  467 

when  judgment  creditor  is  purchnaer, 4T0 

elements  of  a  plea  of  innocent  purcLaser, 471-473 

good  fiilth  necessary 471 

must  aver  registration,  wlien 472,  473 

wholsasubBcqiicnt  purclianer, 4SS-470 

[See  PSIOBITEB  ;  Reoibtration.) 
tonajUe  purchaser  holds  against  claimant  of  an  equity,  .         .        .    51S 

effect  of  Stat.  27th  Eliz.,  aa  to -      .    194,  596 

■ubeequent  purchaser  gets  good  title  aa  ngi^nst  TOluDtary  deed,    .        .    596 
difference  in  English  nod  American  rule, .        .        '        .        ,       .    596,  697 

takes  suhjcct  to  wife's  equity,  when 603 

wifb  stands  as  purchaser  of  dower, SOB 

pleaof  iHHKi^e  purchaser  no  defence  to  legal  claim  ef  dower,  .    684 

rale  different  when  dowar  Is  claimed  of  equitable  estate,       .  6Si 
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BAILE0AD3— CORPOEATIONS. 

mny  be  sued  io  ejectment,  when .      M 

franchUe  not  subject  to  execution  u  common  Uw 327 

.  effect  of  statutory  rban^s, 3ST 

power  to  create  mortgage  and  other  liens, 327,  328 

REAL  ACTIONS.    (See  Ejectmkst.) 


KECEIVEE.    {See  BELisr) 106,  IIS 

EECITAia.    (Sse  Notice.) 

REGISTRATION.    ISea  Enbollmeitt.) 

effect  of,  on  liiirj^ain  onii  rate, 171 

occupant  claiming  impro^ementa  not  bound  by  con^nictiTe  notice 


effect  of,  as  statntorj-  notice 369,  425,  *27,  489,  436,  438  . 

mortgage  deed  vnlid  tjiierjHirfH  without  rejtiBtratlon,     ....    438 
inltmmenta  only  rogiatered  wben  required  by  law,        ....    439 

'     defective  regietration  equivalent  to  none 139 

the  object  of  reglstratiaa  lawB, 440 

case  of  Martin  t.  Oliver  discnased, 440 

effect  of  tegiAtratim  as  naCice.    (S«  Nones) 443 

estate  conferred  by  unregistered  deed 444 

deeds  have  efTect  under  registration  acts, 444 

who  can  take  advantage  of  mistalce  in,    .        .        .  '     .        .        .        .    439 
effect  of,  on  auoceasive  mortgages,  and  priority,       ....    452,  4ST 

registration  acts  discussed 174,  467,  468,  472 

purchaser  at  judicial  sales,  etc.,  protected  under  registration  acts,     468,  469 

same  rule  aa  to  purchaser  from  the  heir, 468,  469 

not  neceeaarf  as  between  the  parties, 473,  S41 

registration  acts  correspond  to  English  earollnient  act,  ....    174 
equivalent  to  livery  of  seisin, 641 

RELATION. 

the  doctrine  of, 163,163,305,306 

(See  Gb*NTB.) 

sheriff's  deed— effect  by  relation, 306-310 

effect  of,  to  pass  fixtures, 306 

RELEASE. 

presnmed  as  to  dower,  nhen,      .........    70a 

wife  cannot  release  dower  by  parol 702 

what  words  necesaary  to  release  dower, 702,704 

release  of  doner  confined  to  purpose  indicated, 705 

wifecouldnot  release  to  husband  at  common  law 705 

rule  difi^rent  in  equity  and  by  statutes, T06,  706 
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RELIEF.    |.'!r-r- Complaint;  Answer.) 

tintnted  Hccnrding  to  prayer 59 

auxiliary  relief,  eU. 108.111,112 

case  of  HortoD  V.  White  dlscumed Ill 

the  naifonn  rule  of  the  courts, 113. 113,  117 

KEHEDIES. 

DndtT  the  Tendal  ayatem, 21-23 

of  the  wife  affaiiut  husband  and  otheta 562,  608 

ancient  remedies  to  enforce  tnists,     ........    494 

to  recover  dower 682,  699 

iSttCODB,  PBACTICK,  BTC.) 

BENTS  AND  PROFITS,    (flee  Action  foe  Mesne  Pboitw),     .  .119 

BEPUTATION.    (See  Boundary  and  Hkamay.) 

RE9  JUDICATA.    (ff«  Practice;  JrDOMRNT  IN  Ejbctment),        ,        53-59 
lest  BB  to  voncluBivencaaof  ajndginent 53 

RES  QESTA.     {Sue  £\-IDENCl,  TRIAL,  ETC.) 

BIPABIAN  OWNERS.    {See  BOUNDARY.) 

their  rights  (leaned 847,  afiO 

difTerenee  hetween  riparian  owner  and   the  gmiitee  of  llic  bed  of 
rtream 360 

SALE  OF  LANDS  TO  PAT  DEBTS  OF  DECEASED  PEESONS.    (S«  Execu- 
tion AND  Judicial  Sales.) 

landg,  how  cliHTged  for  debts  at  commoD  law 727 

the  American  rule, 739 

when  persona)  representative  repreaenta  real  estate 739 

statutory  regnlstiouB, '.         .         .      7SS-732 

power  of  administrator  or  executor  to  mort^Ke, 73iJ 

duties  and  liabilitieg  of  personal  representative, 73S 

the  proceedings  in  selling, 734 

the  statate  must  be  strictly  fallowed, 734 

who  may  apply  for  sale, 736 

what  must  be  shown  on  the  application, 738 

equitable  rights  of  the  administrator  to  be  reimbarsed  for  debts  paid 

b;  him  in  oiceaa  of  personal  assets 739 

the  innuSiciency  of  persoaai  a»ets, 740 

.    there  must  be  notice  to  all  parties  interested 741 

who  lusy  appear,  and  what  may  be  shown  against  the  order  to  sell,      .    744 
within  what  time  the  application  may  be  made,      .         .      '  .         .         .     747 

whatmnst  be  alleged  in  the  petition 750 

guardiHii  ad  titim  for  infaut  heir, 753 

bond  and  oath  required  of  eiecator  and  administrator,  ....    7.14 

what  interest  of  the  decedent  is  subject  to  Kale, Tfig 

alienation  by  the  heirs  or  devisees, 7W 

land  conveyed  by  the  decedent  In  Fraud  of  cieditms,      ....    75S 

conducting  the  sale, 790 

the  parchase-raonoy, 763 

report  and  confirmation  of  the  sale, -      .  .    7S9 

the  deed  of  conveyance 773 
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SEISIN.    (Sff  LmT&TioNB.) 

livpry  of  spisin  defined 639 

•eUin  ID  law,  Bcisin  in  deed, 640 

what  utisia  iieceasar]' to  givadower 639 

SEPARATE  ESTATE  OF  THE  WIFE. 

evidence  of  Che  wife's  acknowledKiueiit, BS6 

holdiiiRs  of  the  different  courts, S36,  538 

hDBband  joining  in  deed  ezplnined,   ,        .        . 53S 

Bignatura  of  wife  sLiuply,  out  lUfflcieDt,    .......    B3» 

husband's  namo  must  appear  in  bod?  of  the  deud 529 

wife  moBt  use  words  of  conTeTBDce, S2S,  530 

defective  at'knowledgmeuts.  bow  unred,    .        ■ !>39 

wife'sscpivreto  estate  defined  and  explained, lUO 

pecnliBTitivs  of  this  estate, 540,  641 

partakes  of  tlie  nature  of  a  Inist  estate MI 

appointment  of  a  trustee  not  neceuary, 641 

different  from  the  wife's  aoie  esCuti;, 541 

how  created,  etc 541,  542 

effect  of  iimitatioiia  on  the  wife's  power  to  convey,         ....    542 

what  words  Deceasary  to  create  separate  estate 543,  544 

mere  intervention  of  trnslee  will  not  crcute  a  separate  estaUi,        •         .    544 
a  direct  gift  to  wife  does  not  createsepurate  estitte,         ....    644 

ma?  take  effect,  though  woman  unmarried 545 

mode  of  charging  with  her  dehts, 546,  562,  577-679 

the  doctrine  discussed  and  Illustrated, 546  (note) 

the  English  doctrine  explained, 546,  562,  562,  566 

English  and  American  doctrines  compared 688-688 

prohibitinE  anticipation  or  alienation  allowed 545 

Dot  liable  for  support  of  hnaband  or  children 533 

in  contravention  of  the  principles  of  eomiuon  law, 545 

the  intention  to  charge  must  appear  in  contract,     .  568,  UBS,  576 

contract  to  charge  raised  by  implication,  when 562,  565 

the  right  to  convey  implies  the  right  to  mortg^e, 563 

leading  cases  commented  on, 662,  576 

contract  mast  have  nTcreiice  to  the  estate, 665,  576 

how  treated  iu  a  court  of  equity,       ....       566,  567,  572,  578,  56! 

the  American  doctrine  discussed 667-676 

effect  of  legislation  in  different  State*, 661-572 

"sole"  and  "separate"  estate,  how  nndeistood 572,  S73 

not  necessary  to  describe  the  property  to  be  charged,     .        .        .     673,  674 

summing  up  of  the  American  doctrine 574-576 

contract  nee<l  nut  be  in  writing 571,  677,  579 

statutory  separate  e8tat«  treated  as  deed  of  settlement,  .        .      572,573,580 
what  necessary  to  charge  it  with  debts  not  her  own,  673,  676 

wife's  promisBory  note  not  binding, 677,578 

different  rule  in  some  of  the  States, 67S 

evidence  required  in  oourt  of  equity 578-^82 

the  terms  of  the  settlement  control 579 

different  statutes  compared 680-582 

equitable  doctrine  extends  to  stnlntory  estates,       ....     682,  604 
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SETTLEMENTS. 

wparate  estate  m^  be  crented  by, 541 

reqnirements  and  nature  of  marrUkge  seltleiiietit S91,  592 

may  be  ante-Duptial  or  post-nuptial, 501 

void  ■■  to  creditors,  when 592,  5B7,  5»S 

by  whom  enforced, 582 

peat-nuptial  settlcmeut  fontided  upon  parol  afcreement  before  nuirriage,    592 

liberality  □(  tlie  American  rule, 593 

wben  the  promise  is  by  a  third  party, S83 

by  woman  in  fraud  of  her  Intetiiled  husband 593 

haaband  arast  have  been  kept  iu  ignorance,  etc., 693 

when  a  fraud  on  creditara, 594 

valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place, 594 

effect  of  recent  legislation  in  diapenaing  with,         ....     594,585 

post-nuptial  contracts  diflcnased, 594,  595,  506 

effect  of,  as  to  creditors, 595 

effect  of  uiarriage  seCClament  when  valiuble  consideration,   .        .        .    597 

volunUry  settlement  void,  when, 597,  598 

righU  of  the  parties  under  post-nnptiat  contract, 598 

voluntary  promise  will  not  support  a  gift, 508 

wlien  equity  will  support  asettleruent  on  the  wife,        .        ■        .     600,601 
deed  from  bnaband  treated  as  a  suttlenieat 600,  601 

BEBVANTS, .      S8 

SHERIFF.    (Set  Esbcution.) 

reciprocal  obliKstion  between  sheriff  and  purchaser,       ....    337 

shcriff'sdeedcolor  oftitle— his"retum"not, 309 

different  rule  in  Ni^w  EnKland  States 309 

effect  ofsheriff'a  deed  by  relation, ■       .         .     309,310 

sheriffmakeeno  warranty  of  title 319,321 

duties  of,  in  making  levy  and  sale,  310 

sheriff's  deed  similar  to  quit-claim  from  debtors,  when,         .        .        .    468 


seaabore  defined 343,  24-5,  246 

STATUTES. 

statute  of  frauds.    (Stt  FBAUi>a.) 

of  13  Eliiabeth 313 

(Sm  Limitations.) 
agreement  as  to  doubtfHiI  boundary  not  within  the  statute,   .        .        .    227 

of27EliMbeth 688,596 

statntes  creating  separate  estate, 580 

English  Dower  Act  of  1834, 637 

(5m  Codk.) 

SQUATTER.    (8m  Ejectment) 88 

SUEVET.    (See  Entry;  Ob*nt;  Bocndaby.) 

recorded  plat 230.  331,  240  (note) 

cases  cited  from  New  York,  Tennessee,  and  other  States,  in  defining 
possession SS9  (note) 
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TENANTS. 

in  poeseasioD.    (See  EItbctment.) 

tbe  term  applies  to  owoer  of  fee  in  poonMaion, 63 

inmmnion.    (SwOneTEB.) 

suit  amlDflt  tliird  peiBona, 104 

from  year  to  year, 106 

at  nill  and  at  sufferance, 106 

when  Tecoveiy  can  be  had  an  possession 161 

for  life,  entitled  to  emblementa,  etc (Ql,  SS,  TiS 

(See  Do  web;  Cuhtebt.) 

when  guilty  of  wwte 635,633,634,724 

effect  uF  marriage  of  female  tenant, 625 

power  to  make  ander-leaaea, 625 

effect  of  conveying  greater  estate  than  powessed 723 

AmericKQ  and  Eii);iish  mle  compared 733 

rights  of  ancler-tcnaiita, 626 

the  doctHne  of  waste— temedl««,  etc.,  .         .       BS6,  677,  633,  631,  TS4 

effect  ofdlsability  of  one  tenant  in  common 293 

implied  warranty  among 389 

TENNESSEE. 

leading  cases  on  boundary 243-246  (note) 

legislative  changes, 28-31,  86,  BT,  97 

eqaityjnriBdiution  retained, 97  (note) 

effect  of  extension  acts  to  perfect  grants, 157-159  (not«] 

discnMiDD  of  Nortii  Carolina  acta  oflimitations,       ....     S61-366 

same  as  to  the  Act  of  1B19 263-266 

Act  of  1819 362,  263 

legisiation  and  decisions  on  the  separate  estate  of  the  wife,   .         546  (note) 


19,  20 


TITIjE. 

indirect  mode  of  trying  in  old  action S3 

eObct  of  setting  out  chain  of,  in  camplaint 31 

legal  title  necraaary  in  old  action, 38-43 

equitable  snSlclent  nnder  procedure  acta, 43 

Joint  and  hostile  titles, 39 

effectof  pleading  special  title 47,48 

directly  in  issue  under  changed  practice 51 

expiration  of,  pending  suit, 116 

Brst  link  in  chain  of, 146 

soBtces  oftitles  in  United  State*, 147-lSO 

founded  on  lapsed  entry, 163 

character  of  title  held  by  Indians, IM 

United  States,  as  a  source  of  title 164, 16S 

what  laws  affect  title  in  the  United  Sutes, 106, 167 

how  obtained  by  United  States 168, 169 

title  by  limitations,    (fee  Likitations), 366, 257 

facts  and  circumstances  which  work  a  loss  of  title,         ....    273 
titleby  execution  and  judicial  sales.    (Ah  ExKctrriON  akd  Judicial 

hilnre  of  title  and  Its  results, 34I-3S7 
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TITLE  (iwiHiiiied): 

title,  by  mtoppel, '.        ...    330 

•ner-ftcqaired  title.    {See  Estopprl.) 

oldest  title  prevsila  in  taw. 4.'i3-455 

Inchoate  legal  title  confeireil  by  unreglBtered  deed 473 

title  made  perfect  od  TeglstrotioD, 473 

TRESPASS. 

action  of  treqiBsa,  to  try  title. .30 

(fke  LiHiTATiONe.) 
coDTts  of  eqalty  do  not  tkkejliriidlcttaa, 109 

TRIAL. 

deflnition  of, S3 

plalntilT  takes  the  bnTden,  etc, S3 

pkTty  defendaota — wfao  necesuiy  in  (^eetment, B3 

.  defendant  most  be  shown  in  poasesaion 85 

prima  /net*  case.     (■«  Pba<7TICB  ;  EJECTMENT),      .  .         .         83, 61 

TRUSTS. 

tbe  doctrine  of,  as  applied  to  real  property, 473 

resultant  trust  in  ftivot  of  the  wife,  when, 419,420 

Instances  of  extreme  cases, 420,421 

mixed  tmsta  not  liable  to  eieention,        .     -  .        .        .        .        .  322 

trustee  and  CMfut  gK«  (nu<  deflned,   .  474 

equitable  estate  not  a  mere  right  of  action,  but  often  the  real,  snbstantial 

estate 474,482 

term  bh  defined — distingnlahed  Anm  tniat, 474 

origin  of, 47n,  47a 

defects  of  the  old  writ  of  sobptDna 476 

noreliefincoortooflaw 476 

ol^ect  and  effect  of  the  Statnte  of  Uses, 47iG,  477 

contest  between  coarU  of  law  and  eqnitf, 477 

since  tbe  Statute  nf  UwB 4T7-480 

how  courts  of  cqniCy  construed  the  atatnte, 476 

opinioDB  of  Judf{i-B  Kent,  Spence,  and  others, 4^-480 

elaniflcation  of  (rusts 480 

simple,  special,  execal«d,  and  eiecotory  trusts  deflned, .       .        .     480,  481 

implied  trust  defined 481 

other  kindii  of  trusts  mentioned. 481 

trusts,  declared  and  not  declared 481,  4Si 

may  be  doclared  in  parol, 482 

trusts  by  iniplicatiou,  origiu,  reasons,  etc., 482,  483 

opinion  of  Judge  Lomax, 463 

eipruaa  trust,  how  created, 484,  492 

Statute  of  Frauds  in  reference  thereto, 484-48S 

to  what  extent  adopted  In  the  United  States, 486,  492 

parol  evidence  to  create  express  tmst  explained,     .        .       .     488,  492,  606 

eirectof7thsevtion.  Statute  of  Frauds 488 

question  of  intention  always  Involved 492 

must  be  declared  in  writing,  when 492,  494 

SheltouD.Shelton,  and  Ferguson  I.  Hass,  discussed,  .        .     488-492 
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TRUSTS  (coslinunl): 

trustee's  »occpl&nce,  may  be  eiprctaed,  hoir,    .        .        .       .  493, 496 

effect  of  uilinissiona.ftcls,  etc., 491,493 

express  iH-tive  trust  defined, 4M 

tn&y  becDois  passive,  when .    494 

eSfect  of  trust-deed, ^ 495 

duty  of  trustee  in  deed 495 

when  assent  by  benefleiary  presniued 496 

express  passive  trust  deflned, 496 

volnptary  trust  explained 496,  497 

mast  be  perfectly  creabtd  before  enforced, 497 

leKislatioQ  on  tlie  sul^ect  of  trusts 497-603 

Judicial  construetiou  of  the  same, 497-503 

Tesultant  trust  deHned  and  explained 503-500 

excepted  from  tlie  Statute  of  Frauds, 503 

may  arise  from  deeds,  wills,  contntcts,  etc. 504 

intention  an  essential  element 505.  607 

effect  of  a  oonaldcrntion, 605,  506,  509 

when  results  to  the  donor, 506,  507 

njnstruetivo  trnst  defined  and  explained,' 509,  510 

isthereault  □factualorcoDstructivefiBUd, 609,510 

tmst  U  malafido  explain^, 510,  511 

effect  of  StHlnte  of  Limitations,  as  to  trusts 511,  512 

limllatloris  do  not  apply  to  express  trosts.  when,     ....     na,  S13 

beneficiary  barred,  when  trustee  fails  to  sue, 513,  S14 

same  rule  oa  to /nu  cotwrland  infiint, 514 

effect  of  lapsu  of  time, 615 

limitation  a  bar  to  trust  hy  implication, 615,  51S 

effect  of  recent  English  limitation  act 515,  517 

trust  properly  unduly  ehanfn:d 63B 

effect  of  a'change  of  funds  by  breach  of  tnist 539,  540 

the  doctrine,  the  fonudation  of  a  separate  estate, 5il 

effect  of  breach  of  the  trust  as  to  following  the  proj^rty,  .        .    539 

can  be  shown  by  parol 639 

trust-estaCo  not  aobject  to  dower,  when, 644,  646 

subject  to  curtesy 644 

rule,  how  changed  In  the  Unit«d  States 645 

TEU8TEE3.    {SMTEnsTS.) 

different  kinds  and  their  obliiiations, ^1 

a  trust  does  not  fail  for  want  of  ■  trustee, 496 

duty  of  trustees  in  deed  of  tmst,               495 

when  barred  by  limitation, 613 

UNITED  STATES.    (.Sire  Title.) 

as  a  source  of  title  to  land, 164 

of  whom  the  United  States  obtained  title,        .        .  .      166, 168, 170 

practice  as  to  obtaining  patents  of, 169 

what  States  ceded  lands 169, 170 

tha  rights  of,  to  acquire  foreign  territory,  etc 169, 170 

limitations,  how  applied, 171 

act  of,  for  Burrey  of  public  lands, 246 
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UNITED  STATES  {amiiniud): 

rale  of,  SB  to  nnviKBble  streams,    (liee  Boundabv.) 

rale  of,  u  to  adTone  posiessiaii, 277, 278 

form  of  eiecntioD  in  United  States  Coart^ 305 

recofcnlzes  the  statutes  of  the  States,  constractEona  thereof,  .  .  .  3S1 
DO  common-law  Jurisdiction  in  United  States  Coarts,  ....  351 
may  be  sued  in  ()jectinent,  nben 8S-94 

USES. 

statute  of,  disconed, 175, 17B-184 

effect  of,  upon  deed  of  bargain  and  sale,  .  174, 175, 176, 184,  401,  461 

covenant  to  stand  seised  to  tbe  ose, 181, 1S3 

baa  the  effect  of  bargain  and  sale, 181 

definition  of  nse, 474 

called  trOHt  since  statute  of  Uses 474,  477 

otigin  and  effect  of  statute  of  uses, 476,  477,  643 

how  construed  liy  conrta  of  equity, '    477,  478 

conalderatloD  necessary  to  raise  a  ase.  (,%e  Tbvsts),  .  .  179, 180,  470 
when  ebown  by  parol  evidence 488 

VESDOR  AND  VENDEE. 

Tights  between, 106, 107,  692 

wheu  title  defective, 145, 178 

Hen  of  vendor  in  eqnity 206 

(See  Execution  and  Judicial  Sales.) 
see  report  Congressional  Committees  in  re  Dsy,       ....     341-307 

vendor  estopped  to  deny  contract,  when, 382 

vendee  not  bound  to  take  defective  title, ' .        .    437 

rights  under  uureglstered  deed, 473 

(.''(e  Pbiobities;  Pubchaseb.) 

vendee  in  executory  contract  entitled  to  rents, 638 

In  case  of  death  of  vende«  land  poses  to  heir, 638 

when  vendee's  interest  subject  to  elocution, 538 

hold  the  relation  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee, 847 

in  what  States  the  vendor  lien  is  recognized 6.)9 

strict  doctrine  of  estoppel  does  not  apply  betiveen 692,  693 

vendee  has  right  to  fortify  his  title, 693 

VERDICT. 

in  ^ectment  must  specify  nature  of  tbe  estate,       ...        .60, 116 

M  between  tenants  in  common, 61 

constructiou  of  verdict, 49,  GO 

verdict  at  common  law, 49 

should  describe  tbo  laud  awarded, 49 

when  general, 49 

WAKEANTY.    (fa  Estoppel) 380-3S3 

nature  of  certain  covenants  of,  .        .        .      - 386-389 

among  tenants  in  common 3H9 

definition  of, 398  (note! 

effect  of,  in  bargain  and  sale, 401,  40i! 

Contract  of, 380-303 
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WABRANTY  (eonftnUHf): 

when  iiDiiecewary, 383,  3S4 

effect  of,  upon  after-acquired  title, 380,  384,  <0I 

how  die  hair  it  bound  bj  tlie  coToaauts, 396 

rale  of  tlie  commau  taw  aa  (o  assets  descendiug 386,  387 

title  by  estoppel, 380 

WASTE. 

defined 7M 

liability  of  tenauts  for  lite, K5,6S8 

the  doctrine  of  waste,  remedies,  etc, 636-636 

tlie  American  doctrine 636,  TS4,  TS 

as  appliedto  dower  estate TS3,  734 

teuauts  in  dower  and  curtesy  impeachable  for 724 

other  tenants  for  life,  not, 734 

WATER.  • 

hifib-water  mark  defined 346 

WIDOW.    (SmDowm.)  ' 


WILLS. 

statqte  of, 173, 174, 192 

disposition  by  will  not  allowed  in  the  early  ages, 475 

conveyance  to  ase,  then  adopted  as  a  remedy, 47S 

married  women  could  uot  make  will, 606,  607 

WRIT  OF  POaSESSION, 

defined, 60 

when  issued,  and  to  whom  addressed, 60 

laud  must  be  described  under  modem  practice, 00 

its  eievutloQ.  when  complete, 61 

parties  afl'ected 61,68 

efiect  as  to  wife,  when  not  sued, 6),  63 

sheriff  must  deliver  possession  of  what, 63 

the  growing  crop  passfB  to  plaintiff, 63 

duty  of  the  officer, 67-74 

if  one  tenant  in  common  be  sued  by  Stranger,  ■       >       >       .       -        .76 
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